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te Maxy, the more often they are honoured with the great bounty of their gracious 
«© princes, the more proud they are waxen; and endeavour to hurt, not our ſubjects only, 
«« but not being able to bear abundance, to take in hand to practiſe alſo againſt thoſe that 
« do them good; beguiling, with the falſehood and deceit of their vile diſpoſition, the in- 


Fe nocency and goodneſs of Princes.” 


ReyorT has been circulated to 

the following effect The 
Auſtrian General has been extremely 
attentive to the ſick and wounded of 
his army—every poſſible attention has 
been paid to them; even ſtraw has 
been thrown near where they lie to 
prevent the noiſe of thoſe who pals 
and repaſs from diſturbing them; 
while the Duke of York has been 


wholly inattentive to the fick and 


wounded in the Britiſh army.**—Had 
ſuch a report been founded in truth, 
the diſapprobation of the public could 
not have been too expeditiouſly con- 
veyed to the ears of the Engliſh 
Prince. But as, from an enquiry of 
the moſt impartial kind, the latter 
clauſe of the report is found to be 
totally and abſolutely fa//e ; no cenſure 


can be too ſevere, no contempt can be 
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too great, for thoſe whoſe minds have 
been baſe enough to invent, and 
whoſe tongues have been mean enough 
to propagate, ſo wilful a falſhood. 
The ſick and the wounded, who have 
recently arrived at Deal, from the 
Duke of Vork's army, have, to a man, 


given the lie direct to the above ſcan- 


dalous aſſertion. They have, more- 
over, in the moſt unequivocal terms, 
expreſſed their ſatis faction at the very 
great attention that his Royal High- 
neſs had paid to them. But as it is no 
part of my intention to write a pane- 
gyric on the Prince, I ſhall paſs over 
particulars of this kind in filence, 
and haſten to offer a few remarks on 
the proper method of treating atro- 
cious flanderers. | 
In the firſt place, ſlanderers are feo/s, 
and, conſequently, very unfit company 
tor 


N 
i 


2 


wiſe and prudent people. Their con- 
duct is fooliſh in the extreme. They 
have for their object the ruin of one or 
many, with no probable degree of ad- 
vantage to any. 'They may ever be 
numbered among thoſe who lay ſnares 
for their own deſtruction, as well as 
for the deſtrution of others. For 
time and truth will always be the worſt 
Enemies that ſlanderers can poſſibly 
meet with. And thoſe whom time 
and truth muſt neceſſarily approach as 
enemies, it is improper and impolitic 
for ſocial beings to conſider or receive 
as companions or aflociates. It is not 
only improper and impolitic, but it 
is highly dangerous. David, who 
was a prince endowed with no ſmall 
ſhare of penetration, declared that he 
would cut off, or drive away, him 
who ſhould privily flander his neigh- 
bour. And we are informed, by Po- 
fedonius, that St. Auſtin had the two 
following verſes written on his table : 


© Quiſquis amat dictis abſentum rodere vitam, 


Hanc menſam indignam noverit eſſe ſibi.“ 


Theſe inſtances are abundantly ſuf- 
ficient to convince us that ſlanderers 
ſhould ever be conſidered, by all good 
men, as perſons who ſhould be (not ne- 
glected, but) avoipeD, and pRIVEN 
from the circles of ſocial life ; for they 
are enemies of public peace, of pri- 
vate friendſhip, and of domeſtic hap- 
pineſs. They ſhould be conſidered as 
outcaſts of ſociety ; as the dregs of a 
people; and ſhould be marked with 
a badge of public infamy till they 
diſcover, by their conduct, indubita- 
ble ſigus of contrition and amend- 
ment, 

The perſon who invented, and the 
perſon who propagated, a ſlander of 
fo ſcandalous a nature as that con- 
gained in the concluding part of the 
report with which this number com- 
menced, cannot be too ſeverely 
puniſhed, For its tendency is of the 
molt pernicious kind, It affects the 
publig and the nation, the governors 
and the governed, the king and his 
people. It is calculated to make a 
prince odious - a commander not only 


nnnonular, but deſpicable—ſoldiers 
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diſaffected and mutinous—and ſubjects 
of every deſcription diſcontented. It 
has a tendency to beget hatred ; and 
hatred when begotten will breed di- 
viſion ; diviſion will make faction; 
and faction will produce ruin. And 
he is a wiſer man than this world hag 
yet produced, who can find a ſingle 
argument, that will juſtify any one 
for framing or uttering a ſlander, 
Yet from the reception this vice is 
almoſt always ſure to meet with, it 
appears to be never out of faſhion, 
It finds a ready admittance into all 
companies, but with this manifeſt dif- 
ference, that the good man, non ac- 
cipit opprobium, doth not receive, or 
accept a reproach againſt another. It 
is a weakneſs that he is a ftranger to 
a meanneſs that he cannot be guilty of, 
He hears the voice of falſhood, bur 
he hears to reſent—to pity—and to 
arreſt it. He knows that credit and 
reputation—that death and life are in 
the power of the tongue; and that 
according as this ſmall member is ex- 
erciſed, ſhall we experience the good 
or bad influence that it has in the 
world? He will recollect in this caſe 
the efficacy of an angry look. And 
he will ſcarcely recolle& its efficacy, 
without trying the experiment. A. 
the north wind driveth away rain, /e 
doth an angry countenance à backs 
biting tongue. Anger can never be 
more advantageouſly employed than 
when it is diſcreetly and rationally 
uſed in defence of our injured and 
abſent brethren, It is our duty, it is 
our intereſt, to be angry, to be ſe- 
riouſly and laſtingly angry, with every 
one who attempts to aſperſe and vil- 
lify the good character and conduct of 
another. Words and actions are the 
two only criterions by which we are 
authorized to form a judgment of each 
other. Fair ſtatements of facts and 
expreſſions are not to be conſidered 
as ſlanders. It is a miſrepreſentation 
of the one -a miſconſtruction of the 
other —or a petverſion of either, or 
both that conſtitutes ſlander. And it 
is evident beyond contradiction that 
the ſlanderer more nearly reſembles 
the devil in his character thang any one 

alſe : 
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elfe; for he is 3 addon, himſelf, the 
Slanderer. 


It is no wonder then, that 
in the hiſtoric page of the oldeſt 
writings extant, we always find the 
ſlanderer claſſed with his proper com- 

anions; with Satan and his afſoctates, 
Who then would intentionally admit 
into his company a perſon, who, by 
malevolence, treachery and falſhood 
has forfeited every claim to the love, 
eſteem, and civility of mankind. 

Slander is founded in falſhood and 
propagated by deceit, It betrays a 
mind void of every good principle, 
and a heart deſtitute of benevolence, 
Neither pity, love, nor ſympathy can 
dwell with malice, envy and ill na- 
ture. And theſe are invariable in- 
gredients in the compoſition of the 
flanderer. The influence ariſing from 
this vice is ſo extenſive, ſo pernicious, 
and ſo diabolical, that if a perſon 
poſſeſſed and practiſed every virtue 
and every goodneſs, and had only this 
one failing, yet this one, only once 
practiſed, would eventually be produc- 
tive of more miſchief in the world, 
than it would be poſſible for him with 
the application and exerciſe of all his 
virtues, and all his goodneſs, to era- 
dicate or repair were he to live to the 
age of Methuſelah. It is impoſſible to 
conceive how many innocent and in- 
duſtrious families may be ruined by 
the ſingle ſlander of one obſcure indi- 
vidual. Whenever we are ſeriouſly 
Ciſpoſed to conſider the nature of this 
vice, and its influence in the world, 
we ſhall readily acknowledge, that 
there are no virtues with which it can 
be counterbalanced. It deſtroys the 
efficacy both of morality and religion. 
Ir deſtroys the dignity of our national 
character. It levels every idea of 
diſtinction and ſuperiority. It de- 
baſes nobility—men, in the middle 
ranks of liſe, it renders deteſtable— 
and thoſe in the lower orders of fociety 
contemptible. And in every rank 
and ſtation of life, thoſe who practiſe 
this vice are, and ever muft be, con- 
ſidered as infamous by all wiſe and 
good men. 

If it is proper that any perſon 
mould meet with the reward due 10 


E 2 


weight of woe which he has wantonly 


3 


his works in this life, it is certainly 
proper that the ſlanderer ſhould, But 
alas ! it is impoſſible that a ſingle in- 
dividual, who may have cauſed the 
downfall and ruin of many, ſhould 
himſelf, be capable of feeling that 


been the means of bringing on others, 
In this world, there is no puniſhment 
that can be adequate to ſo infernal a 
crime. A man that robs another of 
a crown, may probably, for that very 
act, end his life on the gallows ; while 
he, who robs him of his good name, 
or he, who endeavours to deprive him 
of an honeſt means of obtaining his 
livelihood, may be not only ſuffered 
to depart unpuniſhed, but may even 
be careſſed and adored by thoſe very 
perſons whoſe character and reputa- 
tion it may probably be his next bu. 
ſineſs to ruin and deſtroy, For it 
ſhould always be remembered, that a 
ſlanderer can be holden by no prin- 
ciples of religion, morality, honour, 
or honeſty. For theſe reaſons all 
ſlanderers ſhould be treated in a man- 
ner peculiarly pointed. They ſhould 
be formally baniſhed from all ſocial 
circles, and conſidered as a deſcription 
of people whom it is our duty and 
our intereſt to diſcover, and to ſhun. 

The perſon who invented the lan. 
der before us (whoever that perſon 
may be) has, by that very invention, 
forfeited every thing that a rational 
being would conſider as truly va- 
luable. That perſon has manifeſted 
a diſpoſition to falſehood, and is no 
longer entitled to the confidence of 
the public, to the favour of the nation, 
to the patronage of rulers, to the 
countenance of friends, or to the re- 
ſpe& of individuals. If we confider 
the object of the ſlander, we muſt ac- 
knowledge it to be deſigned to rob a 
great perſonage either of his power or 
his reputation the nation of his er- 
vice, and himſelf of the honour dus to 
him. Suffer ſlander to get the better 
of merit, and you will, as a people, 
have nothing worſe to fear on this ſide 
the grave, than the conſequences thas 
will inevitably reſult from it. Puniſh 
it as it ought to be puniſhed, and you 
will 
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will give energy to government, ſe- 


curity to power, confidence to cou- 
rage, protection to merit, and ſtabi- 
lity to fame. 

An ancient writer, much eſteemed 
for his wiſdom, adviſes us to cr tbe 
ewhiſperer and the double tongued, be- 
cauſe ſuch have deflroyed many that 
avere at peace, But we chriſtians have 
received a command to %% and cur/? 
not. I ſhall take the liberty to con- 
clude this paper by endeavouring to 
impreſs what this writer ſays on the 
ſubject, on the minds of my readers, 
with only a trifling, and I hope not 
an improper, deviation. «© Con- 
ſider the whiſperer and the double 
tongued as curſes ; avoid them, re- 
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prove them, and aſſociate not with 
them, for they are continually endea. 
vouring to deſtroy the peace of ſociety. 
They are the curſes that deſtroy at 
noon- day. They diſquiet many, and 
draw them from nation to nation, 
Strong Cities have been pulled down 
by them, and the houſes of great men 
overthrown. By them virtuous women 
have been ruined—deprived of the 
reward of their indultry and their 
virtue—and ſociety of their labours, 
By them many have fallen. Ihe 
death they occaſion is an evil death 
the grave were better than it.“ 
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Biographical SKETCH of the LITE and CHARACTER of 


DR. THOMAS LINACRE. 


A NATIVE or KEenT; FirsT FounDER or THE COLLEGE or PHY- 


SICIANS IN LONDON. 


HIS eminent phyfician was born 

at Canterbury about the year 
1460, and there educated under the 
learned Wm. Selling : thence he re- 
moved to Oxford, and in 1484 was 
choſen fellow of All Souls college. 
Tilly, alias Selling, his former in— 
ſtructor, being at this time appointed 
ambaſſador from king Henry VII. to 
the court of Rome, Mr, Linacte ac- 
companied him to Italy, where he at- 


tained the higheſt degree of perfection 


in the Greek and Latin languages. 
At Rome, he applied himſeit parti- 
cularly to the ſtudy of Ariſtotle and 
Galen, in the original. On his re- 
turn to Oxford he was incorporated 
doctor of phyſic, and choſen public 
profeſſor in that faculty. But he had 
not been long in England before he 
was commanded to court by King 
Henry VII. to attend the young 
prince Arthur as his tutor and phyſi- 
cian. He was aftewards appointed 


| phyſician to the king, and, after his 


death, to his ſucceſſor Henry VIIT. 
Dr. Linacre founded two medical lec- 
tures at Oxford, and one at Cam- 
bridge; but that which moſt effec- 
tually immortalized his name among 
the faculty, is his being the firlt foun— 
der of the college of phy ſicians in Lon- 
don. He beheld with vexation the 
wretched ſtate of phyſic in thoſe times; 


and, by an application to cardinal 


Wolſey, obtained a patent in 1518, 
by which the phyſicians of London 
were incorporated, 'The intention of 
this corporation was to prevent illi- 
terate and ignorant medicaſters from 
practiſing the art of healing. Dr. 
Linacre was the firſt preſident, and 
held the office as long as he lived, 
Their meetings were in his own 
houſe in Knight-rider-ſtreet, which 
houſe he bequeathed to the college. 
But our doctor, when he was about 
the age of 50, tock it into his head to 
ſtudy-divinity ; entered into orders; 
and was collated, in 1509, to the 
i f rectories 


J 


rectories of Merſham and Aldington, 
in this county, both in the gift of the 
Archbiſhop. In the ſame year he was 
inſtalled prebendary of Wells, in 1518 
prebendary of York, and in the fol- 
lowing year was admitted precentor 
of that cathedral. This, we are told, 
he reſigned for other preferments. 

He died of the ſtone in the bladder 
in October 1524, aged 64, and was 
buried in St. Paul's cathedral, where, 
thirty-three years after his death, Dr. 

ohn Caius cauſed a monument to be 
erected to his memory, with a Latin 
inſcription, containing the outlines of 
his life and character.“ He was a 
man of great natural ſagacicy, a {kil- 


ce Thomas Linacrus, regis Henrici VIII. 
& medicus: vir et Græcè et Latinè atque 
c in re medica lange eruditiſſlimus: multos 
4 tate ſua larguentes, et qui jam animam 
c geſponcerant, vitæ reſtituit. Mulia Ga- 
c leni opera Latina lingua mira et fingu- 
4e lari facundia veriit. Egregium opus de 
cc emendata ſtroctura La! ni ſermonis, ami- 
c corum rogatu vaulo ente mortem cdidit. 
4 Medicinz ſtudioſis Oxoniz publicas leiti- 
6c ones duas, Cantabrigiæ unam in perpe- 
& tuum ſtabilivit. In hac urbe collegium 
© medicorum ſui induftria fieri curavit. 
& Cujus et pre'dens primus electus eff. 
& Fraudes doleſque mire peroſus, fidus 


„% amicis, omn bus ordinibus juxta CN-orus 3 
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ful phy ſician, a profound grammarian, 
and one of the beſt Greek and Latin 
ſcholars of his time, Eraſmus in his 
epiſtles ſpeaks highly of the Doctor's 
tranſlations from Galen, preferring 
them even to the original Greek. 
His works are, 1. De emendata Struc- 
1UF'a Latini ſermons, libri ſex; Lon- 
don, printed by Pynſon. Buchanan 
tranilated it into Latin; Pario, 1536s 
He likewiſe tranſlated into very ele- 
gant Latin, ſeveral of Galen's works, 
which were p:inted chiefly abroad at 
different times. Alſo Procli Diado- 
chi ſphozra; tranſlated from the 
Greek; Venet. 1499, 1500. 


aliquot annos antequam obierit preſbyter 
factus: plenus annis ex hic vita migravit 
muſtum defideratus, ann. dom. 1524, die 
86 7 Ictob. s 

© Somewhat above the tomb, in the wall, 
under the picture or portraiture of the 
„% phunix, this i6ſcription: Vivit poſt fu- 
© nera virtus. Thom Linacro, clariſſimo 
medico, Johannes, poſuit, ann. 1557. 

„ This old phyfician and young prieſt, 
& Thomas Linaker, born in the town of 
Derby, wes. hike William Lilie, for none 
of his works ſo famous, as for his rudi- 
& ments or in{truftions to the better under- 
& ſtanding of the Latin tongue.“ Weever, 
Fun. Mon. | 
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On the SIZE and AGE of FOREST TREES, 


With the particular Meaſurement of ſome celebrated Oaks in Kent. 


(HOUGH I muſt confeſs mylelf 
1 no naturaliſt, I cannot greatly 
err in tranſcribing for your ingenious 
Kentiſh Regiſter, ſome very interelt- 


* Not poſſeſſing the new and improved 
edition, publiſhed by Dr. Andrew Huster, 
in 1776, I muſt be content to uſe the edition 
of 17c6, which was prepared by the author 
Juſt before his death. John Evelyn, Eſq. 
the amiable and ingenious writer of it reſided 
principally at his ſeat at Sayes-Court, in this 
county, (near Deptford) during a long, learned 
and laborious life of 86 years. He died Feb. 
27, 1705-6, At this ſeat he had the moſt 


ing paſſages regarding the age and 
hze of foreſt trees, from the incom- 
parable Sy/wva, of Evelyn.“ 

Ot this work which is a general 


curious gardens. Amongſt other things, he 
mentions in his wr.tings a moſt glorious and 
impenetrable holly-he:ge, which he had here, 
400 feet in length, 9 feet high, and 5 in dia- 
meter, which occaſions his dropping a hint, 
that the fine gardens he had raiſed there, 
were wholly ruined by the Czarof Muſcovy, 
who it ſeems lived there for the ſake of 
being near the yard. See his life in the 
Biogr, Brit new edit. vol. 5, p. 609-634. 


diſcourſe 


| diſcourſe on FOREST TREES, the 
| 3d chapter of the third book (p. 216) 
1 is entitled, Of the age, ſtature, and 
felling of trees.“ It contains thirty- 
1 two folio pages, from which I muſt 
be content to abſtract and epitomize. 
« Our honeſt countryman ( Lau- 
fon® ) ſays he, has a chapter on the 
age of trees. The diſcourſe is both 
learned, rational, and full of en- 
couragement ; for it does not ſcruple 
to affirm that even ſome fruit-trees 
may poſſibly arrive to a 7hou/and years 
of age; and if fo, fruit trees, whoſe 
continual bearing does ſo much impair 
and ſhorten their lives, as we ſee it 
does their form and beauty; how 
much longer might we reaſonably 
imagine ſome hardy and ſlow-grow- 
ing fore/t-trees may probably laſt ? 
I remember Pliny + tells us of ſome 
oaks growing in his time in the Her- 


e£0-evous with the world itſelf ; their 
roots had even raiſed mountains, and 
where they encountered, ſwelled into 
goodly arches, like the gates of a 
City. But our more modern author's 
calculation for fru:t-trees, (I ſuppoſe 
he means pears, apples, &c.) his al- 
lowance is 3co years for growth; as 
much for their ſtand (as he terms it) 
and zoo for their decay, which does 
In total amount to no leſs than goo 
years. This conjecture is deduced 
from apple-trees growing in his or- 
chard, which having known for forty 
years, and upon diligent enquiry of 


and more, who remembered them 
trees all their time, he finds by com- 
paring their growth with others of 
that kind, to be far ſhort in bigneſs 
and perfection (viz. by more than two 
parts of three,) yea, albeit, thoſe 
other trees have been much hindred 
in their ſtature, through ill govern» 
ment and miſordering : and this to 
me ſeems not at all extravagant, 
fince I find mention of a pear-tree 
near Roſs in Herefordſhire, which 


N. Lawſon's new Orchard and Garden, 


printed at the end of Markham's Way to 
Wealth, 4to. 1633, | 


eynian foreſt, which were thought 


ſeveral aged perſons of eighty years 
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being of no leſs than 18 feet in cif. 
cumference and yielding ſeven hogſe 
heads of cider yearly, muſt needs 
have been of very long ſtanding and 
age, though perhaps not ſo near 
Methuſalems, Cc. 

* And if fruit-trees continue to 
this age, how many ages is it to be 
ſuppoſed ſtrong and huge timber-!rees 
will laſt ? whoſe maſly bodies require 
the years of divers Methuſelabs, before 
they determine their days ; whoſe ſap 
is ſtrong and bitter; whoſe bark is 
hard and thick, and their ſubſtance 
ſolid and ſtiff; all which are defences 
of health and long life. Their 
ſtrength withſtands all forcible winds 3 
their ſap of that quality is not ſubject 
to worms and tainting ; their bark 
receives ſeldom or never by caſualty 
any wound; and not only ſo, but 
they are free from removals, which 
are the death of millions of trees; 
whereas the fruit-tree in compariſon is 
little, and frequently blown down; 
his ſap ſweet, eaſily, and ſoon tainted ; 
his bark tender, and foon wounded ; 
and himſelf uſed by man as man uſes 
himſelf ; that is either unſkilfully, or 
careleſsly, &c. 

Mr. Evelyn then goes on to men- 
tion trees in all parts of the world, 
both ancient and modern, which from 
ſize and other circumſtances appear to 
have lived to a wonderful age. But 
we will ſpare our reader, (he con- 
tinues,) and refer him that has a 
a deſire to multiply examples of this 
kind, to thoſe undoubted records our 
naturaliſt mentions in his 44 chap. 
lib. 16, &c.|| 

«« We read alſo (ſays he) of a cedar 
growing in the iſland of Cyprus, 
which was 130 feet long and 18 in 
diameter ; and ſuch it ſeems there are 
ſome yet growing on Mount Libanus, 
(though ſo very few in number.) 
Our late traveller, Mr. Maunarell,y 
affirms himſelf to have meaſured one 
of 12 yards 6 inches in girt, ſound, 
and no leſs than thirty yards from the 


+ Plin. Lib. 16, C. Zo 
p. 217.— 1 P. 218.— ] P. 219, 
Maundrell'e Journey to jeruſalem, p. 140. 
ground, 


ound, divided into five limbs, each 
of which was equal to a great-tree, 
&c. 

After mentioning ſeveral large ex- 
cavated trees in Germany, and elſe- 
where, he adds: “ but for theſe ca- 
pacious hollow trees, we need go no 
farther than our own country ; there 
being (beſides that which | mention 
in Glouceſterſhire) an oak at Kidling- 
ton Green, in Oxfordſhire, which 
has been frequently uſed (before the 
death of the late Judge Morton, be- 
fore whoſe houſe it ſtood) for the im- 
mediate impriſonment of malefactors 
and vagabonds, till they could con- 
veniently be removed to the county 
gaol, &c.“ 

« What goodly trees were of old 
adored, and conſecrated by the 
Dryads, I leave to conjeQture from 
the ſtories of our ancient Britons, 
who, had they left records of their 
prodigies in this kind, would doubt- 
leſs have furniſhed us with examples 
as remarkable for the growih and 
ſtature of trees, as any which we 
have deduced from the writers of fo- 
reign countries; ſince the remains of 
what are yet in being (notwithſtand- 
ing the havoc which has univerſally 
been made, and the little care to im- 
prove our woods) can ſtand in fair 
competition with any thing that anti- 
quity can produce. 

« There is ſomewhere an inſcrip- 
tion extant, cut into the wood of an 
old beam, thus, 


SEXAGINTA PEDES FUERANT 
IN STIPITE NOSTRO, EXCEPTA 
COMA QUZE SPECIOSA FUIT, 


This muſt needs have been a noble 


tree, but not without later parallels ; 


for to inſtance in the ſeveral ſpecies, 
and ſpeak firſt of the bulks of ſome 
immenſe trees; there was ſtanding an 
old and decayed cheſtnut at Fraiting 
in Eſſex, whoſe very ſtump did yield 
thirty ſizeable loads of logs; I could 
produce you another of the ſame kind 
ia Glouceſterſhire, which contains 


- 
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within the bowels of it a pretty wain- 
ſcotted room inlightened with win. 
dows, and funiſhed with ſeats, &c. 

„ But whilſt | am on this period, 
ſee what a Tilia that moſt learned and 
obliging perſon ſir Thomas Brown, of 
Norwich, deſcribes to me in a letter 
Juſt now received, 

„ An extraordinary large and 
ſtately Tilia, Lindin, or Linie-tree, 
there groweth at Deepham, in Nor- 
folk, ten miles from Norwich, whoſe 
meaſure is this. The compaſs in the 
leaſt part of the trunk or body about 
two yards from the ground, is at leaſt 
eight yards and a half: about the root, 
nigh the earth, ſixteen yards; about 
half a yard above that, near twelve 
yards in circuit: the height to the up- 
permoſt boughs about thirty yards, 
which ſurmounts the famous Tilia at 
Zurich, in Switzerland: and uncer- 
tain it is whether in any Tilicetum or 
Limewalk, abroad it be conſiderably 
exceeded, &c.+ 

« A poplar-tree not much infe- 
rior to this, he informs me, grew 
lately at Harling, by Thetford, at 
fir William Gawdy's gate, blown 
down by that terrible hurricane about 
four years ſince, 

Soon after he mentions “ the die 
menſions of an oak ſtanding lately in 
Workſop-park, belonging to the Duke 
of Norfolk, ſpreading almoſt 3000 
yards ſquare, and under the ſhade 
whereof near 1000 horſe might com- 
modiouſly itand at once. f 

«© Mr, Cook, in his ingenious and 
uſeful treatiſe, mentions a wwitch-elm 
growing within theſe three or four 
years in fir Walter Bagot's park, I in 
Staffordſhire, which after two men 
had been five days felling, lay forty 
yards in length; was at the ſtool 17 
feet diameter: it broke in the fall 
fourteen load of wood, forty eight 
load in the top: yielded 8 pair of 
naves, 8660 feet of boards and planks : 
it coſt 10l. 178. the ſawing, the whole 
eſteemed 97 tons: this was certainly 
a goodly ſtick, 


P. 224.—1 P. 226. 
Probably Blithfield, now Lord Bagot't. 


die. 
«© What 
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4 What other prodigious trees do 
at preſent and of late abound in that 
country, may be ſeen in Dr. Plot's 
Natural Hiſtory ; nay, ſome planted in 
memory of men of the place, that 
have grown to a wondertul procerity : 
ſuch an oak at Narbury, of 15 yards 
in girth, which being felled, two men 
at either ſide on horſeback could not 
ſee one another : and of an aſh of 8 
feet diameter, the timber of which 
was valued at 3ol. 

4 ] am told of a very ww#thy-tree 
to be ſeen ſomewhere in Bariſtre, 
which is increaſed to a moſt ſtupen- 
dous bulk; and of two wwzch hatzle- 
trees, of prodigious ſize, growing in 
Oakſey- park, belonging to fir Edw. 
Poole, near Malmſbury, in Wiltſhire, 
not inferior to the largeſt oaks : but 
theſe for arriving haſtily to their 
acme, and pericd, and generally not 
ſo conſiderable for their uſe, I paſs to 
the aſh, elm, oak, &c. 

« There were of the firſt of theſe 
divers, which meaſured in length 132 
feet, ſold lately in Eſſex: and in the 
manner of Horton in Surry, (my 
brother Richard Evelya's) elms ſtand- 
ing in good numbers, which would 
bear almoſt three feet ſquare for more 
than 40 feet in height, which is in 
my judgment a very extraordinary 
matter. "They grow in a moiſt gravel, 
and in hedgerows. 

«© Not to inſiſt upon beech, which 
are frequently very large, there are 
oaks of 40 feet high, and 5 feet dia- 
meter, yet flouriſhing in divers old 
parks of our nobility and gentry : and 
firs of 150 feet in height 3 which is 
exceeded by one growing in a wood 
about Bern by almoſt 100 feet, as 
Chabrous tells us. 

A large and goodly oak there is 
at Reedham, in Nerſolk, which I am 
informed was valued at 40l. the tim» 
ber, and 121. the lopping wood. 

Nor are we to overpals thoſe 
memorable trees, which ſo lately 
flouriſhed in Donningron park, near 
Newbury: amongſt which three were 
moſt remarkable, from their inge- 
nous planter, apd dedication, (if tra- 
dition hold) of the famous 32811 
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of which one was called the King's, 


another the Queen's, and a third 
Chaucer's oak, The firft of theſe 
was 50 feet in height before any 
bough or knot. appeared, and cut 
feet {quare at the butt-end, all clear 
timber, 'The Queen's, was felled 
fince the wars, and held 40 feet ex- 
cellent timber, ſtrait as an arrow in 
growth and grain, and cutting 4 feet 
at the ſtub, and near a yard at the 
top ; beſides a fork of almoſt ten feet 
clear timber above the ſhaft, which 
was crowned with a ſhady tuft of 
boughs, amongſt which ſome were on 
each fide curved like ram-horns, as 
if they had been ſo induſtriouſly bent 
by hand. This oak was of a kind fo 
exceilent, cutting a grain clear as any 
clapboard (as appeared in the wain- 
{cot which was made thereof) that a 
thouſand pities it 1s ſome ſeminary of 
the acorns had not been propagated to 
preſerve the ſpecies. Chaucer*s oak, 
though it were not of theſe dimen- 
ſions, yet was it a very goodly tree: 
and this account I received from my 
molt honoured friend, Phil. Packer, 
eſq. whoſe father (as lately the gen- 
tleman his brother) was proprietor 
of this park: but that which I would 
farther remark upon this occaſion is, 
the bulk and ſtature to which an oak 
may poſſibly arrive within leſs than 
300 years; fince it is not ſo long 
that our poet flouriſhed (being in the 
reign of Edw. III.) if at leaſt he 
were indced the planter of thoſe trees, 
as *tis confidently affirmed. I will 
not labour much in this enquiry, be- 
cauſe-an implicit faith is here of great 
encouragement ;z and 1t is not to be 
conceived what trees of a good kind, 
and in apt foil, will perform in a few 
years; and this (TI am informed) is a 
fort of gravelly clay, moiſtened with 
{mall and frequent ſprings, &c.?? 

An oak at Framingham, in Suffolk, 
meaſured in diameter four feet nine 
inches, and yielded 4 ſquare beams 
each 44 feet long.“ An oak, cut out 
of a tree felled by Mr. E.,'s grand» 
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"» father, which made a paſtry-board, 
meaſured 5 feet in breadth, 94 in 


length, and 6 inches thick, all entire 


and clear (not reckoning the lab.) 


* There was alſo, at that time, in 

Dudley-Caſtle hall (co. Sa.) a table 

of one plank of above 75 feet long, 

and a yard broad, through the whole 

length, made out of a tree which 
rew in the park there. 

« To theſe I might add a yew- 
tree in the church-yard of Crowhurſt, 
in Surry, which I am told is ten yards 
in compaſs : but eſpecially that ſuper- 
annuated yew+tree, growing now in 
Brabourn church-yard, not far from 
Scott's-Hall, in Kent, which being 58 
feet 11 inches in circumference, will 
bear near 20 feet diameter, as it was 
meaſured firſt by myſelf imperfectly, 
and then by Sir George Carteret ; 
not to mention the goodly planks, 
and other conſiderable pieces of ſquared 
and clear timber, which I obſerved to 
lie about it, that had been hewed and 
ſawed out of ſome of the arms only, 
torn from it by impetuous winds. 
Such another monſter, I am informed 
alſo, is to be ſeen in Sutton church- 
yard near Wincheſter.“““ 

To theſe add, an oak near Newn« 
nam-Courtnay, (co. Ox.) ſpreading 
in circumference 560 iquare yards, 
under which 2420 men may be ſhel- 
tered : and one yet bigger in the 
water-walk of Magd. Coll. Ox. and 
another in Lord Norreys's park, at 
Rycott, under which may ſtand 304 
horſes, or 4374 men.+ 

Likewiſe in Sheffield Lordſhip, 
(Yorkſhire) an oak in the Hall Park, 
near Rivelin, which had 18 yards with- 
out bough, or knot : and carried 1 yard 
and 6 inches ſquare at the ſaid height ; 
and not much bigger near the root : 
in Frith's foreſt, within the ſaid lord- 
ſhip, a tree was blown down which 
would have made two forge-hammer 
beams, and was worth gol. : in Shef- 
held park, below the manor, a tree, 
in which were 10,080 feet of boards : 
in the upper end of Rivelin ſtood a 
tree called the Lord's Oak, of 12 
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yards about, and the top yielded 21 
cord: in Sheffield park (1646) were 
100 trees worth 100ol. with ſeveral 
others, of which ſee the particulars in 
the Sylva, p. 230. In Workſop park 
alſo were ſeveral other extraordinary 
trees, of which ſee the meaſurements 
as above, 

The oak, which flood in Velbecł- 
lane,t called Grindal oak, held at 
theſe ſeveraldiſtances from the ground, 
theſe circumferences, 


Foot. Feet. Inch. 
At 1 — 33 — Ol 
— 2 28 — Og 
— 6 — 255 — 07 


The breadth is from bough-end to 
bough- end (i. e.) diametrically 88 feet: 
the height from the ground to the 
top- moſt bough 81 feet, (this dimen- 
ſion taken from the proportion that a 
gnomon bears to a ſhadow) there are 
three arms broken off and gone, and 
eight very large ones yet remainiogs 
which are very freſh and good timber. 

Eighty-eight feet is 294 yards, 
which being in this caſe admitted for 
the diameter of a circle, the ſquare 
yards, in that circumference, will be 
676 ſerè; and then allowing three 
yards (as before) for a beaſt, leaves 
225 beaits, which may poſlibly ſtand 
under this tree. 

But the Lord's Oak that ſtood in 
Rivelin, was in diameter three yards, 
and 28 inches; and exceeded this in 
circumference three feet, at one foot 
from the ground, 

Shire-Oak is a tree ſtanding in the 
ground, late Sir Thomas Hewet's, 
about a mile from Workſop park, 
which drops into three ſhares ; viz. 
York, Nottingham, and Derby, and 
the diſtance from bough-end to bough- 
end is go feet or 30 yards, 

This circumference will contain 
near 707 ſquare yards, ſufficient to 
ſhade 235 horſe. 

A cheſnut-tree at Tortworth, in 
Glouceſterſhire, has continued a boun- 
dary of that manor from king Ste- 
phen's time. 


1 Now the Duke of Portland's - Edit. 
F. 232. 
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An Oak in Sheffield park, called 
the Lady's Oak felled, contained 42 
tun of timber, which had arms that 
held at leaſt four feet ſquare for ten 
yards in length; the body fix feet of 
clear timber. In the ſame park one 
might have choſen above 1000 trees 
worth above 6oool.: another 1000 
worth 400ol. and fic de cæteris. And 
on this aſſertion, Mr. Halton, at that 
time Steward, remarks, there were 
100, worth at leaſt 1000].* 
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An oak in Shropſhire growing on a 
coppice of Lord Craven, yielded 19% 
tuns of timber, 243 cords of firewood, 
2 loads of bruſh, and 2 loads of 
bark.“ 

One John Garland built a very 
handſome barn, containing five bays, 
with pan, poſts, beams, ſpars, &c, 
of one ſole tree growing in Work/op 
park.“ 


* Thid, 


The great length of this paper induces the Editors to divide it=the concluding part ſhall 
appear in our next number, 
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RICHARD PLANTA GENE I. 
NATURAL SON of RICHARD III. 
[1z a Letter from Themas Bret, LL D. 15 William Warren, LL. D.] 
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N our ſecond Number, p. 46. we 

inſerted an account of the natural 
Son of Richard III. which was co- 
pied from a ſcarce French Book : 
but an ingenious Correſpondent, who 
15 equally anxious with ourlelves, to 
correct hiſtorical errors, has ſent us 
the following extract, from Peck's 
Deſiderata Curioſa; which proves 
the former relation to be, in part, 
erroneous. 

„Now for the ſtory of Richard 
Plantagenet. In the year u, ec, xx. 
(J have forgot the particular day, 
only remember it was about Mi- 
chaelmas) I waited on the late lord 
Heneage, earl of Wiucheliea, at 
Eaitwell Houſe, and found him fit- 
ting with the regiſter book of the 
pariſh of Eaſtwell lying open before 
him. He told me, that he had been 
looking there to fee who of his own 
family were mentioned in it. But, 
lays he, I have a curiofity here to ſhew 
you. And then ſhewed me (and I 
immediately tranſcribed 1t into my 
almanack) *©* Rychard Plantagenet 
was burycd the 22. daye of Deſem- 


ber, anno ut ſupra, Ex regiſtro d, 
Eaſtwwell, ſub anno 1850.“ This is al! 
the regiſter mentions of him; ſo that 
we cannot fav, whether he was buried 
in the church or churchyard ; nor is 
there now any other memorial of 
him, except the tradition in the fa- 
mily, and ſome little marks of the 
place where his houſe ſtood. 'The 
ſtory, my Lord told me, was thus. 

„When fir Thomas Moyle built 
that houſe (that is Eaftwell Place) 
he obſerved his chief bricklayer, 
whenever he left off work, retired 
with a book. Sir Thomas had » 
curioſity to know what book the man 
read; but was ſometime before he 
could diſcover it: he Mill putting 
the book up if any one came toward 
him. However, at laſt, ſir Thomas 
ſurpriſed him“, and ſnatched the 
book from him; and looking into 

1 Of Spring-grove, in Wye. 

* Mr. Peck ſays, that he ſaw another 
account, the moſt material differences of 


which he gives in a note, as follows - The 
knight, once coming into his room, while 


he lay afleep, with his hand on the table, 


he ſaw a book lying by him.“ 
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1 it, found it to be Latin. Hereupon to Boſworth-Field ; and he was car- 
he examined him; and finding he ried to king Richard the Third's 
p pretty well underitood that language, tent. 'The king embraced him, and 
he enquired how he came by his told him he was his ſon. But, 


„ learning. Hereupon the man told child,“ fays he, © to-morrow I muſt 
| him, as he had been a good maſter fight for my crown. And aſſure 
in to him, he would venture to truſt him yourſelf, if I loſe that, I will loſe 
0 with a ſecret he had never before my life too : but I hope to preſerve 


revealed to any one. He then in- both. Do you ſtand in ſuch a place 
formed him *— (directing him to a particular place) 

« That he was boarded with a where you may ſee the battle, out 
Latin ſchoolmaſter, without know- of danger. And, when J have gained 


1 8 ing who his parents were, till he was the victory, come to me ; and I will 
fifteen or ſixteen years old ; only a then own you to be mine, and take 
E gentleman (Who took occaſion to care of you. But, if I ſhould be ſa 


acquaint him he was no relation to unfortunate as to loſe the battle, 
him) came once a quarter, and paid then ſhift as well as you can, and 
for his board, and took care to ſee take care to let nobody know that I 
that he wanted nothing. And one am your father; for no mercy will 
day, this gentleman took him and be ſhewed to any one fo [nearly] 
carried him to a fine, great houſe, related to me.“ Then the king gave 
where he paſſed through ſeveral him a purie of gold, and diſmiſſed 
ſtately rooms, in one of which he him.$ 
left him; bidding him ſay there. He followed the king's direc- 
« 'Then a man finely dreſt, with a tions. And, when he faw the battle 
far and garter, came to him; aſked was loſt and the king killed, he haſted 
oh him ſome queſtions ; talked kindly to London; fold his horſe, and fine 


ul to him; and gave him ſome money ff. cloaths ; and, the better to conceal 
3 Then the *forementioned gentleman himſelf from all ſuſpicion of being 
8 returned, and conducted him back to fon to a king, and that he might 
his ſchool f. have means to live by his honeſt la- 
_ “ Some time after, the ſame gen- bour, he put himſelf apprentice to 
fa. tleman came to him again, with a 2 bricklaycr ||. But, having a Com- 
he horſe and proper accoutrements, and petent ſkill in the Latin tongue, Jy 
he told him, he mult take a journey was unwilling to loſe it; and having 
Rb with him into the country. they an inclination alio to reading, and 
2 went into Leiceſterſhire, and came no delight in the converſation of 
eke „ I was,” ſaid he, „ brought up at my ered of the fame pieces; and ſaid, if king 
ed nurſe's houſe (whom I took for my mother) Richard gets the better in the conteſt, you 
a till I was ſeven years old. Then a gentle= may then come to court, and you ſhall 
lan man, whom I did not know, took me from be provided for. But it he is worſted, 
he thence, and carried me tv a private ſchool in or killed, rake this money, and go to Lon- 
48 Leiceſterſhire, don, and provide ior yourlelf as well as 

ne + «© Who examined me narrowly, and you can. | 
ird felt my limbs and joints, and gave me ten „After the battle was over, 1 ſet out 
nas pieces of gold, viz. crown gold, which was accordingly for London. And, jutt as I 
the the current money then, and worth ten came into Leiceſter, I ſaw a dead body 
ſhillings a piece. brought to town upon an horſe. And, 
no 1 «© About a year after, he ſent tor me upon looking ftedfailly upon it, 1 found 
again, looked very kindly on me, and gave it to be my father. 1 then went forward 
her me the ſame ſum. to tuvin. And {iny genius leading me to 
od $ * He aſked me, whether we heard any architecture) as Ins looking on a fine 
The news at our ſchcol? 1 ſaid the news was, houſe which was building there, on of the 
ile that the earl of Richmond was landed, and workmen employed 119 About lomething, 
ble, = marched ageinſt king Richard. He taid he and finding me very h indy, took me to his 
Was on the king's de, and a friend ro houte, and tangted mie the trade which now 

it 8 Richard. Then he gave me Uelve hun- occupies me.“ 
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thoſe he was obliged to work with, 
he generally ſpent all the time he had 
to ſpare in reading by himielt. 

Sir Thomas ſaid, you are now 
old, and almoſt paſt your labour; 1 
will give you the running of my 
kitchen as long as you live.“ He 
anſwered, Sir, you have a nume- 
Tous family; 1 have been uſed to 
hve retired ; give me leave to build 
a houſe of one room for myſelf in 
ſuch a held, and there, with your 

ood leave, I will live and die; and, 
if you have any work that I can do 
for you, I ſhall be ready to ſerve 
you.” Sir Thomas granted his re- 
queſt ; he built his houſe, and there 
continued to his death. 

J ſuppoſe (though my lord did 
not mention it) that he went to eat in 
the family, and then retired to his 
hut. My lord faid, that there was 
no park at that time; but, when 
the park was made, that houſe was 
taken into it, and continued ſtand- 
ing, till his [my lord's] father pulled 
it down. But, ſaid my lord, 1 would 
have as ſoon pulled down this houle ; 
meaning Eaſtwell Place. 

J have been computing the age 
of this Richard Plantagenet when 
he died, and find 1t to be about 
eighty-one. For Richard III. was 
killed Auguſt 23, Mu, cee, Ixxxv, 
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which (ſubtracted from u, p, ,) 
there remains Lxv. To which add 
xXV1, (for the age of Richard Plan- 
tagenet at that time) and it makes 
LXXXI.— But, though he lived to 
that age, he could ſcarce enjoy his 
retirement in his little houſe above 
two or three years, or a little more. 
For I find, by Philipot, that fir 
Richard Moyle did not purchaſe the 
eſtate of Eaſtwell till about the 
year M, bp, xLIII, or Iv. We may 
therefore reaſonably ſuppoſe, that, 
upon his building a new houſe on 
his purchaſe, he could not come to 
live in it till M,D,xLv1, and that his 
workmen were continued to build 
the walls about his gardens, and 
other conveniences off from the 
houſe. And, till he came to live 1» 
the houſe he could not [well] have 
[an] opportunity of obſerving how 

ichard Plantagenet retired with 
his book. So that it was, proba- 
bly, towards the latter end of the 
year M,D,XLV1, when Richard and 
fir Thomas had the forementioned 
dialogue together. Conſequently 
Richard could not build his houſe, 
and have it dry enough for him to 
live in, till the year M, p, xIvII.— 
So that he muſt be Ixxvij or Ixxviij 
years of age before he had his writ 


of eaſe.“ 


FOR THE-KRENTISH REGISTER. 
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> Ages paſſage, (Prov. 26-45) men- 
tioned by your correſpondent at 
Tenterden, is well explained to the 
following effect, by the learned Dr. 
Patrick: It being in vain to at- 
ae tempt to reclaim a wicked fool by 
« argument, if at any time thou have 
© occaſion to contend with ſuch a 
«« perſon, obſerve theſe two rule>—1. 
<< Either anſwer him not at all, be- 
© cauſe it will be to no purpoſe ; or 
& at leaſt do it not in his own way, 
with noiſe and railing and abuſe, 


„ by which thou wilt expoſe thyſelf 
to the cenſure of being a fool like 
«© himſelf.— But 2. If thou find that 
in conſequance of thy ſilence he 
grows infolent, thinking himſelf 
*« unanſwerable, then ſay to him what 
* is {uſhcient to repreſs his preſump- 
« tion, and to make him ſenſible that 
he zs a fool: becauſe nothing is 
*£ more dangerous than to leave him 
impreſſed with a high opinion of 
„ his own abilities.“ 
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To the Epiroks of the KENTISH REGISTER, 


HE following tale of ** Sir 

BERTRAN D, extracted from 
& 4jhin's Miſcellanies,” will not fail 
to intereſt your readers, and make an 
agreeable diverſity in your Regiſter. 
It is a tale which ſhows very ſtrongly 
the power of the imagination over the 
mind, and how naturally prone the 
latter is to be influenced by the mar- 
vellous and wonderful. It is the boaſt 
of philoſophy to conquer ſuperſtition ; 
but no philoſopher will read Sir Ber- 
trand, without feeling more than he 
will chooſe to acknowledge ; becauſe 
the acknowledgment would inevitably 
overſet his hypotheſis, "Thoſe who 
are not in the habit of diſguiſing the 
weakneſs of human nature, will not 
ſcruple to own that they are ſenſible 
of thoſe emotions of terror in reading 
this ſtory, which the author intended 
it to inſpire, and that Sir Bertrand 1s 
admirably calculated for “ a /e/itary 
« W/;nter's Evening.” 


A Lover of the MarveLLOus, 


SIR BER TRAND----A FRAGMENT. 
From Aikin's* Miſcellanies. 


Sik BERTRAND turned his ſteed 
towards the woulds, hoping to croſs 
theſe dreary moors before the curfew, 
But ere he had proceeded half his 
journey, he was bewildered by the 
different tracks, and not being able, 
as far as the eye could reach, to eſpy 
any object but the brown heath ſur- 
rounding him, he was at length quite 
uncertain which way he ſhould direct 
his courſe. Night overtook him in 
this ſituation. It was one of thoſe 
nights when the moon gives a faint 
glimmering of light through the thick 
black clouds of a lowering ſky. Now 
and then ſhe ſuddenly emerged in full 
ſplendor from her veil ; and then in- 
ſtantly retired behind it, having juſt 
ſerved to give the forlorn Sir Bertrand 
a wide extended proſpect over the 


It does not appear whether this is written 
by Dr. Aikin, or his filter Mrs. Barbauld, 


deſolate waſte. Hope and native cou- 
rage a while urged him to puſh for- 
wards, but at length the increaſing 
darkneſs and fatigue of body and 
mind overcame him; he dreaded 
moving from the ground he ſtood on, 
for fear of unknown pits and bogs, 
and alighting from his horſe in de- 
ſpair, he threw himſelf on the ground. 
He had not long continued in that 
poſture when the ſullen toll of a diſtant 
bell ſtruck his ears—he ſtarted up, 
and turning towards the ſound dif. 
cerned a dim twinkling light. In- 
ſtantly he ſeized his horſe's bridle, 
and with cautious ſteps adyanced to- 
wards it. After a painful march he 
was ſtopt by a moated ditch ſurround- 
ing the place from whence the light 
proceeded; and by a momentary 
glimpſe of moon-light he had a full 
view of a large antique manſion, with 
turrets at the corners, and an ample 
porch in the centre. The injuries 
of time were ſtrongly marked on every 
thing about it, The roof in various 
places was fallen in, the battlements 
were half demoliſhed, and the win- 
dows broken and diſmantled. A draws 
bridge, with a ruinous gate-way at 
each end, led to the court before the 
building He entered, and inſtantly 
the light, which proceeded from a 
window in one of the turrets, glided 
along and vaniſhed: at the ſame 
moment the moon ſunk beneath a 
black cloud, and the night was darker 
than ever. All was ſilent Sir Ber- 
trand faſtened his ſteed under a ſhed, 
and approaching the houſe traverſed 
its whole front with light and ſlow 
footſteps — All was till as death—He 
looked in at the lower windows, but 
could not diſtinguiſh a ſingle object 
through the impenetrable gloom. 
After a ſhort parley with himſelf, he 
entered the porch, and ſeizing a maſſy 
iron knocker at the gate, lifted it up, 
and heſitating, at length ſtruck a loud 
ſtroke. The noiſe reſounded through 


the whole manſion with hollow echoes. 
All was ſtill again—He repeated the 
ſtrokes 


ſtrokes more boldly and louder—ano- 
ther interyal of filence enſued—A 
third time he knocked, and a third 
time all was ſtill. He then fell back 
to ſome diſtance that he might diſcern 
whether any light could be ſeen in the 
whole front—It again appeared in 
the ſame place and quickly glided 
away as before—at the ſame inſtant a 
deep ſullen toll ſounded from the 
turret. Sir Bertrand's heart made a 
fearful ſtop—He was awhile motion» 
leſs; then terror impelled him to 
make ſome haſty ſteps towards his 
ſteed—but ſhame ſtopt his flight; and 
urged by honour, and a reſiſtleſs deſire 
of finiſhing the adventure, he re- 
turned to the porch ; and working up 
his foul to a full ſteadineſs of reſolu- 
tion, he drew forth his ſword with 
one hand, and with the other lifted 
up the latch of the gate. The heavy 
door, creaking upon its hinges, re- 
juctantly yield to his hand—he ap- 
plied his noulder to it and forced it 
open — ie quitted it and Rept forward 
—tlie door inſtantly ſhut with a thun- 
dering gap. Sir Bertrand's blood 
was Ciilled—he turned back to find 
the door, and it was long ere his 
trembling hands could ſeize 1r—but 
his utmoſt ſtrength could not open it 
again. After ſeveral ineffectual at- 
tempts, he looked behind him, and 
beheld, acroſs a hall, upon a large 
Raircaſe, a pale bluiſh flame which 
caſt a diſmal gleary ui light around, 
He again iummoned forth his courage 
and advanced towards it—]t retired, 
He came to the foot of the ſtairs, 
and after a moment's deliberation 
aſcended. He went ſlowly up, the 
flame retiring before him, till he 
came to a wide gallery The flame 
proceeded along it, and he followed 


in ſilent horror, treading lightly, for 


the echoes of his footſteps ſtartled 
him. It led him to the foot of another 
ſtaircaſe, and then vanilhed—At the 
fame inſtant another toll ſounded from 
the turret—Sir Bertrand felt it ſtrike 
upon his heart. He was now in total 
darkneſs, and with his arms extended, 
began to aſcend the ſecond ſtair- caſe. 
A dead cold hand met his left hand 


ern ats TER, 


and firmly graſped it, drawing him 
forcibly forwards he endeavoured to 
diſengage himſelf, but could not—he 
made a furious blow with his ſword, 
and inſtantly a loud ſhriek pierced his 
ears, and the dead hand was left 
powerleſs in his— Ile dropt it, and 
ruſhed forwards with a deſperate va- 
lour. 'The ſtairs were narrow and 
winding, and interrupted by frequent 
breaches, and looſe fragments of ſtone, 
The ſtair-caſe grew narrower and nar- 
rower, and at length terminated in a 
low iron grate, Sir Bertrand puſhed 
it open—it led to an intricate wind- 
ing paſſage, juſt large enough to ad- 
mit a perſon upon his hands and 
knees. A faint glimmering of light 
ſerved to ſnow the nature of the place. 
Sir Bertrand entered -A deep hollow 
groan reſounded from a diſtance thro' 
the vault—He went forwards, and 
proceeding beyond the firſt turning, 
he diſcerned the fame blue flame 
which had before conducted him. He 
followed it. The vault, at length, 
ſuddenly opened into a lofty gallery, 
in the midſt of which a figure ap- 
peared, completely armed, thruſting 
forwards the bloody ſtump of an arm, 
with a terrible frown and menacing 
geſture, and brandiſhing a {word in 
his hand, Sir Bertrand undauntedly 
ſprung forwards; and aiming a fierce 
blow at the figure, it inſtantly va- 
niſhed, letting fall a maſſy iron key. 
The flame now reſted upon a pair of 
ample folding doors at the end of the 
gallery. Sir Bertrand went up to it, 
and applied the key to a brazen locx 
with difficulty he turned the bol. 
inſtantly the doors fiew open, and 
diſcovered a large apartment, at the 
end of which a cothn reſted upon 
a bier, with a taper burning on each 
ide of it. Along the room, on both 
ſides, were gigantic ſtatues of black 
marble, attired in the Mooriſh habits, 
and holding enormous ſabres in their 
right hands. Each of them reared 


bis arm, and advanced one leg for- 
wards, as the knight entered ; at the 
ſame moment the lid of the coffin flew 
open, and the bell tolled. The flame 
ſtill glided forwards, and Sir Ber- 

trand 
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trand reſolutely followed, till he ar- 
rived within ſix paces of the coffin, 
Suddenly, a lady in a ſhrowd and 
black veil roſe up in it, and ſtretched 
out her arms towards him—at the 


13 
with amazing ſplendor entered, ſur- 
rounded by a troop of gay nymphs 
more fair than the Graces—She ad- 
vanced to the knight, and falling on 
her knees thanked him as her deli- 
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ſame time the ſtatues claſhed their 
ſabres and advanced. Sir Bertrand 
flew to the lady and claſped her in his 
arms ſhe threw up her veil and kiſſed 
his lips; and inſtantly the whole build- 
ing ſhook as with an earthquake, and 
fell aſunder with a horrible craſh. 
Sir Bertrand was thrown into a ſudden 
trance, and on recovering, found 
himſelf ſeated on a velvet ſofa, in the 
moſt magnificent room he had ever 
ſeen, lighted with innumerable tapers, 
in luſtres of pure cryſtal. A ſump- 
tuous banquet was ſet in the middle. 
The doors opening to ſoft muſic, a 
lady of incomparable beauty, attired 


verer. The nymphs placed a garland 
of laurel upon his head, and the lady 
led him by the hand to the banquet, 
and fat beſide him, The nymphs 
placed themfelyes at the table, and a 
numerous train of ſervants entering, 
ſerved up the feaſt; delicious muſic 
playing all the time. Sir Bertrand 
could not ſpeak for aſtoniſhment 
he could only return their honours by 
courteous looks and geſtures. After 
the banquet was finiſhed, all retired 
but the lady, who leading back the 
knight to the ſofa, addreſſed him in 
theſe words: — — — 
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SoME ACCOUNT OF 


D K N . 


A I; 


BELONGING TO SIR HENRY OX EN DEN, BART. 


[Vith an engraving.] 


rr Editors of the Kentiſh Re- 


giſter having formed the deſignu 


= of embelliſhing it with engravings, 
will not eaſily find ſubjects more in- 
= tereſting than views of ſeats, towns, 
= ſcenery, and ruins within the county, 


trom original drawings, of which the 


ſubjects have hitherto been little or 
imperfectly noticed. 

= interfere with the excellent Hiſtory of 
= Mr, Haſted, who from the extent of 
his deſign, could not be expected to 


They need not 


particularize every thing worthy of 
obſervation, 


The venerable old manſon of 


Dene, in Wingham, is not engraved 


in Mr. Haſted's Hiſtory. There is a 
view, of it in Harris,; but the altera- 
tions in grounds, gardens, and walls, 
fince his time, render it a new ſub- 


jet. | 


This ſeat belonggd anciently to a 


family of its own name. About the 
reign of Hen. VI. or earlier, it paſſed 
to the family of OXENDEN ; it 
ſeems by marriage, if the pedigree in 
the Barontage be accurate, for Solo- 
mon Oxenden, of Oxenden, in the 
pariſh of Nonington, eſq. (in which 
church he was buried 40 Edw. III.) 
married Joyce, daughter of Alexan- 
der Dene, of Dene, eſq. Haſted 
ſays it paſſed from Dene to Huſſey, 
from thence to Wood; and from 


Wood by /alz to Oxenden, temp. 


Hen. VI. There are often to be ſeen 
in church-windows the arms of Ox- 
enden, impaling thoſe of Huey. The 


_ preſent manſion was built between 


1582 and 1597, by Henry Oxenden, 
elq. ſecond jon of Edward Oxenden, 
of Broke, in the ſame pariſh, His 


| ſecond ſon, Sir Henry, was knighted 


1606; and was grandfather of Sir 
Henry 
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Henry, created a Baronet, May 8, 
1678, of whom there is a beautiful 
portrait by Lely, at Broome; and 
there is ſaid alſo to be a print, ex- 
tremely ſcarce, mentioned by Gran- 
ger;“ (but this latter may more pro- 
bably be his couſin Henry Oxenden, 
of Maydeacon, + in Barham, who 
died June 17, 1670 t) 

* iv, 53. Before a Latin poem entitled 
Funus Religionis 

+ This is mentioned upon the ſuppoſition 
that there may be among the readers of the 
Kentiſh Regiſter ſome Print-Collectors, and 
Antiquarlans. 

1 Now inhabited by Henry Oxenden, eſq. 
but belonging to Charles Dering, efq. of 
Barham. 


5— — 
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The late Sir George Oxenden, 
bart. (grandſon of the laſt Sir Henry) 
who died January 1779, added to 
and improved this old ſeat, and 
laid out the grounds in the modern 
ſtyle; but his ſon, Sir Henry, the 
preſent Baronet, having many years 
before ſettled at Broome, in Barham, 
which came to the family, through 
the marriage of his grandfather with 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Baſil Dix- 
well, bart, Dene is now tenanted 
by Lady Hales, widow of fir Thomas 
Pym Hales, of Beakeſbourne, bart. 


The houſe 1s ſituated in a valley, 
at the ſouthern boundary of the pariſh, 


— 


— —— — — ———————_—— 


To the EpiroRS of the 


1 Send you ſome extracts from the 
ſecond volume of Medical En- 
quiries and Obſervation,”” juſt pub- 
liſhed by the celebrated Dr. Ruſh, of 
Philadelphia; whoſe remarks on Lox- 
GEVITY will not fail to be accepta- 
ble to a numerous claſs of the readers 
of your valuable miſcellany; and to 


none more than to your ſincere well. 
wither Z. 


Jau. 1794. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


State of the Body and Mind 11 


Old Age; 


With obſervations on its diſeaſes, and their 
remedies. 


MosT of the facts which I ſhall 
deliver upon this ſubje&t are the 
reſult of obſervations made during 
the laſt five years, upon perſons of 
both ſexes, who had paſſed the 8oth 
year of their lives. I intended to 
have given a detail of their names— 
manner of life — occupations — and 
other circumſtances of each of them; 
but, upon a review of my notes, [ 
found ſo great a ſameneſs in the hiſ- 
tory of moſt of them, that I de- 
ipaired, by detailing them, of an- 


KENTISH REGISTER, 


ſwering the intention which I have 
propoſed in the following eflay, 1 
ſhall therefore, only deliver the facts 
and principles which are the reſult of 
enquires and obſervations I have made 
upon this ſubject. 

I. I ſhall mention the circumſtan- 
ces which favour the attainment of 
longevity. 

II. I ſhall mention the phæno- 
mena of body and miad which attends 
it: and, 

III. I ſhall enumerate its peculiar 
diſeaſes, and the remedies which are 
moſt proper to remove, or moderate 
them. 

IV. The circumſtances which fa- 
vour longevity, are, 


Deſcent from longelived anceſtors. 


] have not found a ſingle jinſtance 
of a perſon, who has lived to be 80 
years old, in whom this was not the 
caſe.— lu ſome inſtances I found the 
deſcent was only from one, but in 


general, it was from both parents. 


The knowledge of this fact may ſerve, 
not only to aſſiſt in calculating What 
are called the chances of lives, but it 
may be made uſeful to a phylician. 
He may learn from it to cheriſh hopes 


of his patients in chronic, and in 
ſome acute diſeaſes, in proportion to 
the 
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A Ide capacity of life they have derived 
as their anceſtors, 


2. Temperance in eating and drinking, 


To this remark I found ſeveral ex- 
ceptions.——-I met with one man of 84 
years of age, who had been intem- 
perate in eating; and four or five 
perſons who had been intemperate in 
drinking ardent ſpirits, They had 
all been day-labourers, or had de- 
ferred drinking until they began to 
feel the languor of old age. I did 
not meet with a ſingle perſon who had 
not, for the laſt forty or fiity years of 
their lives, uſed tea, coffee, and 
bread and butter twice a day as part 
of their diet, I am diſpoſed to be- 
lieve that thoſe articles of diet do not 
materially affect the duration of the 
human life, although they evidently 
impair the ſtrength of the ſyſtem. 
The duration of life does not appear 
to depend fo much upon the ſtrength 
of the body, or upon the quantity of 
its excitability, as upon exact accom- 
modation of {timuli to each of them, 
A watch ſpring will laſt as long as an 
anchor, provided the forces which are 
capable of deſtroying both, are in an 
exact ratio to their ſtrength, The 
uſe of tea and coffee in diet ſeems to 
be happily ſuited to the change which 
has taken place in the human body, 
by ſedentary occupations, by which 
means leſs nouriſhments and ſtimulus 
are required than formerly to ſupport 
animal life, 


3. The moderate uſs of the under- 
ftanding. 


It has long been an eſtabliſhed truth, 


that literary men (other circumſtances 


being equal), are longer lived than 
other people. 
that the underſtandin 
ployed upon philoſophical ſubjects to 


But it is not neceſſary 
ſhould be em- 


produce this influence upon human 
Buſineſs, politics, and reli- 


tion of men of all claſſes, impart a 
{ vigour to the underſtanding, which, 


; I by being conveyed to every part of 


Vol. II. No. 8. 
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the body, tends to produce health and 
long lite. 


4. Equanimity of temper. 


The violent and irregular actions 
of the paſſions tend to wear away the 
ſprings of liſe. 

Perſons who live upon annuities in 
Europe have been obſerved to be 
longer lived, id equal circumſtances 
than other people. This is probably 
occaſioned by their being exempted, 
by the certainty of their ſubſiſtence 
from thoſe feats of want which ſo 
frequently diſtract the minds, and 
thereby weaken the bodies of all peo. 
ple. Life-rents have been ſuppoſed 
to have the ſame influence in pro» 
longing life. Perhaps the deſire of 
life, in order to enjoy, for as long 
as poſſible, that property which cane» 
not be enjoyed a ſecond time by a 
child or relation, may be another 
cauſe of the longevity of perſons who 
live upon certain incomes. It is a 
fact that the deſire of life is a very 
powerful ſtimulus in prolonging it, 
eſpecially when that deiire is ſupported 
by hope. 'This is obvious to phyſi- 
cians every day. Deſpair of reco- 
very, is the beginning of death in all 
diſeaſes, 

But obvious and reaſonable as the 
effects of equanimity of temper are 
upon human life, there are ſome ex- 
ceptions in favour of paſſionate men 
and women, having attained to a 
great age. The morbid ſtimulus 
of anger in theſe caſes, was probably 
obviated by leſs degrees, or lets active 
exerciſes of the underſtanding, or by 
the defect, or weakneſs of ſome of 
the other ſtimuli which kept up the 
motions of life, 


5. Matrimony. 


In the courſe of my enquiries, I 
met with only one perſon beyond 80 
years of age who had never been 
married. I met with ſeveral women 
who had bore from ten to tweuty 
children, and ſuckled them all. I 
met with one woman, a native of 
Herefordſhire in England, who is aow 

au 
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in the iooth year of her age, who bore 
a child at 60, menſtruated till 80, 
and frequently ſuckled two of her 
children (though born in ſucceſſion to 
each other) at the ſame time, She 
had paſſed the greateſt part of her life 
over a waſhing-tab, 

6. I have not found ſedentary em- 
ploymeats to prevent long life, where 
they are not accompanied by intem- 
pe:ance in eating or drinking. Ibis 
obſervation is not conhned to literary 
men, nor to women only, in whom 
longevity without much exerciſe of 
body has been frequently obſer- 
ved. I met with one inſtance of a 
weaver; a ſecond of a ſilverſmith, 
and a third of a ſhoemaker, among 
the number of old people, whoſe hit- 
tories have ſuggeſted theſe oblerva- 
tions, 

7. I have not found that acute, nor 
that all chronic diſeaſes ſhorten life. 
Dr. Franklin bad two ſucceſſive vo- 
micas in his lungs before he was forty 
years of 2ge.* I met with one man 
beyond eighty, who had ſurvived a 
molt violent attack of the yellow 
fever; a ſecond who had had feveral 
of his bones fractured by falls, and 
in frays, and many who had fre- 
quently been affected by inter mittents. 
I met with one man of 86, who had 
all his life been iubjeR to ſyncope ; 


3 


* Dr. Franklin, who died in his 84th 
year, was deſcended from long lived parents, 
His f ther died at 89, and his mother at 87. 
His father had ſeventeen children by two 
wives. The doctor informed me that he 
once {at down as one of eleven adult ſons 
and daughters at his father's table. In an 
excurſion he once made to that part of Eng- 
land from which his family migrated to 
America, he diſcovered in a great grave yard, 
the tomb ſtones of ſeveral perſons of his 
name, Who had lived to be very old. Theſe 
perſons he ſuppoſed to have been his an- 
ceſtors 

+ This man's only remedy for his cough 
was the fine powder of dry India turn p, and 
honey. 

t Dr. Thiery ſays, he did not find the 
itch, or ſlight degrees of the leproſy, to 
prevent Jongevity. Obſervations Ge | hyfi- 
que, et de Medicine faities en differens lieux 
de L*Eſy-agne. Vol. II. p. 17t. 

|| The venerable old man, whoſe hiſtory 
firſt ſuggeſted this remark, was born in 


another who had been for fifty years Y 


occaſionally affected by a cough ;+ 
and two inſtances of men who had 
been affected for forty years with ob- 
ſtinate head-achs. f I met with only 
one perſon beyond eighty who had 
ever been affected by a diſorder in 
the flomach ; and in him it aroſe 
from an occaſional rupture. Mr. John 
Strangeways Hutton, of Philadelphia, 
who died laſt year in the 1octh year 
of his age, informed me that he had 
never puked in his life. This cir. 
cumſtance is the more remarkable as 
he paſſed ſeveral years at ſea when a 
young man. || Theſe facts may ſerve 
to extend our ideas of the importance 
of a healthful ſtate of the ſtomach in 
the animal economy, and thereby to 
add to our knowledge in the prognoſis 
of diſeaſes, and in the chances of 
human life. N 

8. J have not found the loſs of 
teeth to affect the duration of human 
lite, ſo much as might be expected. 
Edward Drinker, who lived to be 
one hundred and chree years old, loſt 
his teeth thirty years; before he died, 
from drawing the hot {ſmoke of to- 
bacco into his mouth through a hort 
pipe. 

Dr. Sayre, of New- Jerſey, to whom 
I am indebted for ſeveral very valuable 
hiltories of old perſons, mentions one 


New-York in the year 1084. His grand- 
fath- r lived to be 101, but was unable to 
walk for thirty years before he died, from 
an exceſhve quantity of fat. His mother 
died at 91. His conſtant drink was water, 
beer and cyder. 
ſpirits of all kinds. His appetite was gobd, 
and he ate plentifully during the laſt years ot 
his 1 fe. He 1eldom drank any thing between 
his meals. He was 1»toxicated but twice in 
his life, and that was when a boy, and at ſea, 
where he remembers perfectly to have cele- 
brated by a feu de joye the birth day of Queen 
Anne, He was formerly afflicted with the 
head-ach, and giddineſs, but never had a 
fever, excevt from the ſmell-pox, in the 
courſe of his life. His pulſe was flow but 
regular. He had ben twice married. B 
his firſt wife he had eight, and by his ſecont 
ſevente-n children. 
eighty-three years of age. He was about 
five ie t nine inches in height, of a ſlender 


make, and carried an erect head to the lait 


year of his lite, 


He had a fixed diſlike t F 


One of th<m lived to be © 
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man aged 81, whoſe teeth began to 
decay at 16, and another of go, who 
loſt his teeth thirty years before he 
ſaw him. The gums, by becoming 
hard, perform in part, the office of 
teeth. But may not the gaſtric juice 
of the ſtomach, like the tears and 
urine, become acrid by age, and 
thereby ſupply, by a more diſſolving 
power, the defect of maitigation from 
the loſs of teeth? Analogies mighr 
eaſily be adduced from ſeveral opera- 
tions of nature that go forward in the 
animal œconomy, which render this 
ſuppoſition highly probable, 

9. I have not obſerved baldneſs, or 
grey bairs, occuring in early or mid- 
dle life to prevent old age. In one 
of the hiſtories furniſhed me by Dr. 
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Sayre, I find an account of a man of 


ſilver colour when he was only eleven 
years of age. 


following remark— 


T9 


80, whole hair began to aſſume a 


| ſhall conclude this head by the 


Notwithſtanding there appears in 
the human body a certain capacity of 
long lite, which ſeems to diſpoſe it to 
preſerve its exiſtence in every fitua- 
tion: yet this capacity does not al- 
ways protect it from premature de- 
ſtruction; for among the old people 
whom 1 examined, I ſcarcely met with 
one who had not loſt brothers or ſiſ- 
ters, ia early and middle life, and 
who were born under circumſtances 
equally favourable to longevity with 
themſelves. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 


SUBTERRANEOUS 


BY MR. THOMAS WHITE, 


Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, Cc. Cc. 


In a Letter to his Father. 


AN EXCURSION 


Read before the Literary and Philoſophical Society of 
Mancheſter, February 9, 1785. 


THROUGH THE 


CAVERN PARIS. 


at 


 —— 


I Yeſterday viſited a molt extraordi- 
nary ſubterraneous Cavern, com- 
monly called the Quarries, But be- 
fore I give you the hiſtory of my ex- 
pedition it will perhaps be neceſſary 
to ſay a few words concerning the 


obſervatoire royal, the place of deſcent 


into this very remarkable cavern, 
This edifice is ſituated in the Faux- 
bourg St. Jacques, in the higheſt part 
of the city. Ir takes its name from 
Its uſe, and was built by Louis XIV. 
in 1667, after the defign of Claude 
Perrault, Member of the Academy 
of Sciences, and firſt architect to his 
majeſty, It ſerves for the reſidence 
of mathematicians, appointed by. the 
king, to make obſervations, and im- 
prove aſtronomy, The mode of build- 
ing it is ingenious, and admirably 


PARIS, July 29, 1784. 


contrived, it being ſo well arched 
that neither wood nor iron are em- 
ployed in its conſtruction. All the 
ſtones have been well choſen, and 
placed with an uniformity and equa=- 
lity which contribute much to the 
beauty and folidity of the whole edi- 
fice, It is reckoned to be about 
eizhty or ninety feet in height, and 
at the top there is a beautiful plat- 
form, paved with flint ſtones, which 
commands an excellent view of Paris, 
and its environs, In the different 
floors of this building, there are a 
number of trap-doors, placed per- 
pendicularly over each other, and, 
when theſe are opened, the ſtars may 
be very clearly diſtigguiſh ed, from 
the bottom of the cave, at nc on day. 

At this place, I was introduced to 
2 one 
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about nine or ten feet ; but in ſome 


one of the inſpectors, (perſons ap- 
pointed by the king to fuperiniend 
the workmen) by my friend Mr. 
Smeathman, who had uſed great ap- 
lication and intereſt for permiſſion to 
inſpe& the quarry, and had been for- 
tunate enough to obtain it. For as 
this cavern 1s extended under a great 
part of the city of Paris, and leaves 
It in ſome places almoſt entirely with- 
out ſupport, the inſpectors are very 
particular as to ſhewing it, and en- 
deavour to keep it as ſecret as poſſi- 
ble, left, if it ſhould get generally 
known, it might prove a ſource of 
uneaſineſs and alarm to the inhabi- 
tants above. For, what is very re- 
markable, notwithſtanding the extent 
of this quarry, and the apparent dan- 
ger man, parts of the city are in 
from it, few, even of thoſe who have 
conſtantly reſided at Paris, are at all 
acquainted with it, and ou my men- 
tioning the expedition 1 was going to 
underiake to ſeveral of my Paritan 
friends, they ridiculed me upon 1t, 
and told me it was impoſſible there 
could be any ſuch place. 

About nine o' clock in the morning 
we aſlembled to the number of forty, 
and, with each a wax candle in his 
hand, pr-ciſely at ten o'clock, de- 
ſcended, by ſte ps, to the depth of three 
hungered and fixty feet perpendicular, 
We had likewiſe a number of guides 
with torches, which we found very 
uſeiul ; but, even with theſe aitittants, 
we were ſeveral times under the ne- 
ceſiity of halting, to examine the plans 
the ioſpeors keep of theſe quarries, 
that we might direct our courſe in the 
right road. I was diſappointed in not 
being able to obtain one of theſe 
plans, which would have given the 
cleareſt idea of this moſt extraordi- 
nary place. At the entrance, the 
path is narrow for a conſiderable way; 
but ſoon we entered large and ſpacious 
ſtreets, all marked with names, the 
ſame as in the city; different ad- 
vertiſements and bills were found, 
as we proceeded, paſted on the walls, 
ſo that it had every appearance of a 
large town, ſwallowed up in the earth, 

The general height of the roof is 


found but indifferently propped in 


parts not leſs than thirty, and eveq 
forty. In many places, there is 3 
liquor continually dropping from it, 
which congeals immediately, aud 
forms a ſpecies of tranſparent ſtone, 
but not ſo fine and clear as rock 
cryſtal. As we continued our pere. 
grination, we thought ourſelves in no 
{mall danger from the roof, which we 
ſome places with wood much decayed, 
Under the houſes, and many of the 
ſtreets, however, it ſeemed to be to- 
lerably ſecured by immenſe ſtones let 
in mortar; in other parts, where 
there are only fields or gardens above, 
it was totally unſupported for a conhi. 
derable ſpace, the roof being per— 
fealy level, or a plane piece ol rock, 
Aiter traverſigg about two miles, 
we again deſcended about twenty 
ſteps, and here found ſome workmen, 
in a very cold and damp place, prop- 
ping up a moſt dangerous part, which 
they were fearſul would give way, 
every moment. We were plad to 
give them money for ſome drink, and 
make our viſit at this place as ſhort as 
poſſible. The path here is not more 
than three feet in width, and the roof 
ſo low, that we were obliged to ſtoop 
conſiderably. a 
By this time, ſeveral of the party 
be gan to repent of their journey, and 
were much afraid of the damp and 
cold air we frequently experienced, 

But, alas! there was no retreating. 
On walking ſome little diſtance 
farther, we entered into a kind of 
ſalon, cut out of the rock, and ſaid 
to be exactly under the Egli/? de Sr. 
Jaques, This was illuminated with 
great taſte, occaſioned an agreeable 
ſurprize, and made us all ample 
ameads for the danger and difficulty 
we had juſt before gone through. At 
one end, was a repreſentaiion in 
miniature of ſome of the principal 
forts in the Indies, with the for- 
tifications, draw bridges, &c. Can- 
nons were planted, with a couple 
of ſoldiers to each, ready to fire, 
Centinels were placed in different 
parts of the garriſon, particularly 
before 
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before the governor's houſe ; and a 


regiment of armed men was drawn 
up in another place, with their gene- 
ral in the front. The waole was made 
up of a kind of clay which the place 


| affords, was ingemiouſly contrived, 


and the light that was thrown upon 


it, gave it a very pretty eſtect, 


On the other ſide of this hall, was 


a long table ſet out with cold tongues, 


of the air, 


bread and butter, and ſome of the 
beſt Burgundy 1 ever drank. New 
every thing was hilarity and mirth ; 
our fears were entirely diſpelled, and 
the danger we dreaded, the moment 
before, was now no longer thought 
of. In ſhort, we were all in good 
ſpirits again, and proceeded on our 
Journey about two miles further, when 
our guides judged it prudent for us to 
aſcend, as we were then got to the 
ſteps which lead up to the town, We 
here found ourſelves ſafe, at the Vl 
de grace, near to the Engliſh bene- 
dictine convent, without the leaſt acci- 
dent having happened to any one of 
the party. We imagined we had 
walked about two French leagues, 
and were abſent from the ſurſace of 
the earth, betwixt four and five hours. 

Aſter we had thanked the inſpectors 
and guides for their very great civility, 
politeneſs and attention, we took our 
leave to viſit the Engliſh benedictines 
convent, in whole court yard, and 
within a few yards of their houle, the 
roof of the ſubterraneous paſſage had 
given away, and fallen in, the depth 
of one nundred and ninety three feet. 

Though there were ſome little dan- 
ger attending our raſh expedition (as 
ſome people were pleaſed to term it) 
yet it was molt exceedingly agreeable, 
and fo perfectly a ncuwelte ſcene, that 
we were all highly delighted, and 
thought ourſelves amply repaid for 
our trouble. 

I regretted much that I did not 
take a thermometer and barometer 
down with me, that I might have had 
an opporiunity of making fome re- 
marks, on the temperature and weight 
Certainly, however, it 


* was colder at this time than on the 
> ſurſace of the earth, But Mr. Smeath- 
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man informed me, that when he de- 
ſcended the laſt winter, in the long 
and hard froſt, he found the air much 
more temperate than above ground, 
but far from warm. Neither, how 
ever, had he a thermometer with him. 
J lamented too that I had not time to 
make more remarks on the petri- 
factions, &c. 

Mr. Smeathman obſerved, that 
when he deſcended, he found a very 
ſenſible difficulty of breathing in ſome 
of the paſſages and caverns, where 
the ſuperincurabent rock was low, and 
the company crowded, This no doubt 
was much increaſed by the number of 
perions and of wax lights, but he does 
not apprehend that the diſſiculty would 
have been io great in rooms of equal 
dimenſions above pgrourd, We re- 
marked too, when we deicended, that 
there was, in ſome degree, an op- 
preſhon of reſpiration throughout the 
whole paſlage. 

There were formerly ſeveral open- 
ings into the quarries, but the two IL 
have mentioned, viz. the O&/ervatory 
and the Yal de Grace, are, | believe, 
the only ones left : and the'e the in- 
ſpectors keep conſtantly locked, and 
rarely open them, except to ſtran- 
gers particularly introduced, and to 
workmen who are always employed in 
ſome part by the king, 

The police thought it a neceſſary 
precaution to ſecure all the entrances 
into this cavern, from its having been 
formerly inhabited by a famous gang 
of robbers, who infeſted the country 
for many miles round the city of 
Paris. 

As to the origin of this quarry, I 
could not, on the ſtricteſt inquiry, 
learn any thing ſatisfactory 3; and the 
only account I know publiſhed, is 
contained in the Tableaux de Paris 
Nouvelle edition, tom premier, chapitre 
5 me. page 12me, 

Pour batir Paris dans fon origine, 
i a fallu prendre la Pierre dans les 
Environs; la conſommation n'en a 
pas e e mince, Paris s'agrandiſſant 
on a ba'1 inſenſiblement les Faux- 
* bourgs ſur les anciennes Carriers, 
de forte que tout ce qu'on voit en 

* dehors, 


a Wc. 
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© dehors, manque eſſentiellement dans 
© ]a terre aux Fondement de la Ville; 
© de la, les Concavites effrayantes, 
qui ſe trouvent adjound”hui ſous les 
maiſons de pluſieurs quartiers; elles 
portent ſur les Abymes. I! ne fou- 
droit pas un choc bien conſid: rable, 
pour ramener les pierres au point 
d'ou on les a enleves avec tout 
d*effort. Huit perſonnes enſevelies 
dans en Gouffre de cent cinquante 
Pieds de Profondeur, et quelques 
autres accidens moins connus, ont 
excite enfin la vigilance de la Police, 
et du gouvernement; & def fait, on 
a etagé en filence les edifices de 
pluſieurs quartiers, en leur donnant 
dans ces obſcurs Souterreins un apa 
qu'ils n*avoient pas. 

Tout le Fauxbourgs Saint Jacques, 
la Rue de la Harpe, & meme la 
Rue de Tournon, portent fur d'an- 
ciennes Carriers, & l'on a bati des 
Pilaſtres pour {outenir le Poids des 
Maiſons. Que de matiere a re- 
flexions, en confiderant cette grande 
ville formee, & ſoutenue par moyens 
abſolument contraires ! ſes Clochers, 
ces Vontes des temples, autant de 
ſignes, qui diſent a l'oeil ce que 
nous voyons en l'air manque ſous 
nous Pieds.“ 

For the firſt building of Paris, it 
was neceſſary to get the ſtone in 
the environs, and the confumption 
of it was very conſiderable. As 
Paris was enlarged, the ſuburbs 
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* were inſenſibly built on the ancient 
* quarries, ſo that, all that you ſee 
without is effentially wantiog in the 
c earth, for the foundation of the 
city: hence gy the frightful 
cavities, which arc at this time found 
under the ho * in ſcveral quarters, 
1 ne) ſtand upon 3 It would 
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ON THE 


S it is during the progreſs of war, 
that the glory of the nation be- 
comes a general topic of converſation, 
and 1s a powerful incitement to action, 
the following remarks on the ſubject 
will not, it is hoped, appear unſca- 
ſonable. 
The glory oft a nation depends en- 
tirely on its powers, and forms con— 
ſequently a conſiderable part of it, 


GLORY or 


the air, is wanting under Our 
feet. 
NIS REGTST ER 
FT * 
KA NAT TON. 
It is this ſhining advan- age that pro- 


cures the eſteem of other 
renders it reſpeRable to 
bours. A nation whole reputation is 
well eſtabliſhed, and principally y. tha! 

whoſe glory is illuſtrious, is courted 
by all ſovereigus: they deſire the 
friendſhip of its ſoveteig: n, and arc 
afraid of offending him. His friends, 
and thoſe who wiſh to become ſo, 


nations 


favour 


ts ako: | 


pens», 
- 


which it owes 
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i ® favour his enterpriſes, and the en- 


vious dare not ſhew their ill will. It 


9 is, then, of great advantage for a 
nation to eſtabliſh its glory and repu- 


tation; and hence this becomes one 
of the moſt important of thoſe duties 
ſelf, True glory 
confilts in the favourable opinion of 
men of wiſdom and diſcernment; it 
is acquired by virtue, or the qualities 
of the mind and the affe&ions, and 
by the great actions that are the fruit 
ot theſe virtues, A nation may de- 
ſerve it from a double title: firſt, by 
what it does in its national character, 
by the conduct of thoſe who have . 
adminiſtration of its affairs, and are 
inveſted with its authority and govern— 
ment; and, ſecondly, by the merits 
of the perſons of whom the nation 15 
compoled, 

A prince, a ſovereign, whoever he 
is, that owes every thing enti irely to 
the nation, is doubtleſs obliged to 
extend its glory, as far as it is in his 
power, His duty is to labour after 
the per rfection of the ſtate, and of the 
people who have fu zmined to him; 
and by this means he will make them 
merit a good degree of reputation 
and glory, He ought always to 
have this object in view in cvery 
thing he undertakes, and in the uſe 
he makes of his power. Let juſtice, 
moderation, and preatneſs of ſou], 
Mine in all his actions, for dy this 
means he will procure to himſelf and 
his people a name reſpec ed by the 
univerſe, and nat leſs uſeful 5 glo- 
rious. The glory of Henry 1V. faved 
France: in the de plorable ſtate in 
which he found affairs, his virtues en- 
couraged his ſubjects, gave ſtrangers 
the Lolduets to lend him their aſſiſ- 


tance, and to enter into an alliance 
with him againſt the a imbitious Spa- 
niards, A prince RIF a and but 


Iiitle efteemed, would have been aban- 
doned by all the world ; people would 
have been afraid of being involved in 
his ruin. 

Beſide che virtues that are the glory 
of princes, as well as of private per- 


ſons, there is a dignity and decorum 
that particularly belong to the ſupreme 


| advantages, 
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rank, and which a ſovereign ought to 
obſerve with the greateſt care. He 
cannot neglect them without de- 
grading himſelf, and ſtamping a 
blemiſh on the ſtate. Every ray that 
beams from the throne, ought to bear 
the characters of purity, noblenels, 
and grandeur. What an idea do we 
conceive of a people, when we fee 
the fovercign ſhow in public acts, a 
meannels of ſentiment, with which 
a private perſon would think himſelf 
diſhonoured. All the majeſty of the 
nation reſides in the perſon of the 
prince; what then mult become of it, 
if he proſtitutes it, or ſuffers it to be 
proſtituted, by thoſe who ſpeak and 
act in his name? 

The reputation of private perſons 
1s diffuſed on the nation, from a man- 
ner of ſpeaki ciog and thinking equally, 
common and natural. In general we 
altribute a virtue or 2 vice to a peo- 
pl le, when that virtue, or vice is very 
fre vently oblerved among them, 
We ay that a nation is warlike, when 
it oy ons a great number of brave 
warriors; that it is learned, when 
there are many learned men among 
the citizens; and that it excels in the 
arts, when it produces many able ar- 
tits, The citizens, who are obliged 
to labour with all their power to pro- 
mote the welfare and advantage of 

their Country, not only owe to them- 

ic!ves the care of delerving a good 
reputation; but they allo owe it to 
the nation, whoſe glory 1s fo capable 
of being influenced by theirs, On 
the other hand, a good citizen will 
find a new motive to abſtain from 
every diſhonourable action, from the 
fear of dihonour that may be re-. 
flected on his conntry. And the prince 
ought not to ſuffer his ſubjects to give 
themſelves up to vices that mav caſt 
infamy on a nation, or oaly tarniſh 
the brightneſs of his glory; be has a 
right to ſuppreſs and to puniſh ſcan» 
dalous enormities, that do a real in- 
jury to the ſtate. 

Since the glory of a nation is a 
very great advantage, it has a right 
to defend it, as well as any other 
He who attacks its 

glory 


glory, does it an injury; and it has a 
right to demand, even by force of 
arms, a juſt reparation, We cannot 
then condemn thoſe meaſures, ſome- 
times taken by ſovereigns to maintain 
or revenge the dignity of the crown, 
They are equally juſt and neceſſary, 
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N the laſt volume of the Kentiſh 

Regiſter, (p. 151.) I have men- 
tioned the que ſtions which were laid 
before the Aſſembly of NOT ABLES&S, 
regarding the future formation of the 
STATES GENERAL. That which 
molt agitated the minds of the con- 
tending parties reſpected the number 
of each order, and another matter 
without which the firſt was of but 
little conſequence, whether they ſhould 
fit all together in one chamber, and 
woe by heads; or be divided into 
three, as at the laſt meeting of 1014, 
and vote by orders? Theſe were very 
juſtly conſidered ſubjeRs of the higheſt 
importauce to all ſides; and the whole 
courſe of the future revolution de- 
pended on them. The warmth of ex- 
erton with which they were urged, 
was of courie unbounded. The 
Commons, who had all the writers 
of their party, uſed every argument 
and every art to inflame the minds of 
the populace in their favour. They 
contrived to excite the jealouſy of the 
kiog towards tne nobles, as they had 
already done, of the nobles towards 
the king, Their enthuſiaſm never 
raiſed them above the leſſer machina- 
tions of obliquity ; and all pariies by 
turns fell a prey to the ſubtlety of 
their ſpares, That, 1n the principles 
and engines, which were now at work, 
the king ſhould have feared the over- 
balancing riſe of the ariſtocracy ; or 
the ariſtocracy have hoped to be raiſed 
above the king, without admitting a 
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” 


when they do not proceed from too 


high pretenſions. Attributing them | 
to a vain pride, is ſhowing ourſelves | 
greatly ignorant of the art of reign- 
ing, and deſpiſing one of the firme!t 
ſupports of the grandevr and ſafety 


of a ſtate. ViNnDEX. 
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more violent and rapacious power 
above themſelves, is a proof of ſuch 
exceſſive ſupineneſs and folly, or of 
ſuch eminent exerciſe of deluſion by 
thoſe, whole buſineſs it was to blind 
them, as ſcarce any thing in the 
hiſtory of enlightened nations can pa- 
rallel !l—yet ſo it was. 

To this alone can be aſcribed that 
fatal ſtep of Neckar, which has im- 
peached his ſagacity for ever ; that 
groſs want of political foreſight, by 
which he ſided with the Commons, in 
the queſtion of doubling the number 
of their repreſentation, fo as to make 
it equal to the two orders of nobles 
and clergy together. 'The wiſe and 
moderate men of moſt other king- 
doms at leaſt, faw from that moment 
the great outline of the evils which 
have ſince euſued.* 

The Notables were of a direQly 


contrary opinion, They recom- - 


mended the conſtitution of 1614 for a 
model, by which the chambers were 
ſeparate, and the numbers of each 
order nearly equal. The Parliament 
of Paris itſelf agreed with them. But 
how ſoon were the people willing to 
Kick down the ladder, by which they 
had hitherto riſen ? From this period, 
the parhiaments were negleded, de- 
ipiſed and diſgraced. The loſs of 
popularity rouſed their freſh exertions : 
they met with more than uſual for- 
mality in December, and 1ſſued an 
arret 0a the preſent ſtate of the na- 


See Arthur Young, in his Travels in 


France, wriiten on the ſpot at the moment. 
pee Burke, &c. &c, 


tion, 


1 
1 
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of the national mind, 


of diſcontent, 
every poſhble ſtate of policy, muſt 
= occaſionally feel, the leaders of con- 
> fuſton loſt no opportunities of foment- 
ing, urging their wretched inſtru- 
= ments into factions and diſputes about 
> petty privileges, to make the whole 
order itſelf an eaſier prey to deſtruc- 
tion. 


Such, at preſent, was the ferment 
'The nobles 
now ſaw, with terror, the wild opt- 


nions, which were gaining ground. 


They preſented a memoir to the king, 


offering to forego all pecuniary ex- 


emptions. But now, alas! it came 
with a bad grace. At a moment 
when nothing leſs than an univerſal 
equality would fatisfy the deluded 


| wiſhes of the people, theſe conceſſions 


were treated with contempt. 
The manner in which the ariſto- 


cracy were treated, in the numberleſs 


publications which every hour pro- 
duced ; and the ridicule and falſehood, 
with which it was endeavoured to run 
them down, ſo far awakened them to 
their own defence, that they iſſued a 
declaration inſiſting on their rights, 


upon the grounds of reaſon, prece- 


dent, and law. Bat the drunken and 


© infatuated minds of the populace could 


liſten to nothing of the kind; and it 
begat freſh odium and unpopularity. 
Nor, as has been already hinted, 
were the nobles all well and firmly 
united among themſelves. All had 
not a ſeat in parliament, and many of 
thoſe who poſſeſſed not this diſtinc- 
tion, hoped advantages in a change. 


Others, depreſt by poverty, expected 


to be gainers by a new order of 
things. Theſe and many other cauſes 
which individuals in 


The clergy became the dupes of 


= ſimilar arts; with fimilar defigns jea- 
= louſy was diſſeminated among them. 


And the pariſh prieſts were inſtructed, 
Vol. II. No. g. 
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ion, which a few months back would 
have been conſidered as.preſenting a 
2 Folorious Magna Charta of French 
* Feng but ſuch mighty ſtrides had 
*Rthe nation now made towards new 
ideas of freedom, and equality, that 
it was treated not only with indif- 


Zſerence but abhorrence, 


25 
that their intereſt were diſtin from 
thoſe of the dignitaries ; and that a 
change of government would open to 
them thoſe treaſures which had hi- 
therto been monopolized by ariſto- 
cratical influence. The truth, alas ! 
too ſoon appeared ; the falfe friend 
proved a common enemy, and after 
having inſtigated them to weaken 
themſelves by internal quarrels, ſwal- 
lowed up all together, 

The unpopularity and ſubſequent 
fall of the parliaments, which though 
they had been the firſt inſtruments of 
the revolution, (being more moderate 
in their views than the preſent leaders) 
might have been of ſome ſervice in 
the preſent times of violence, was 
produced in the ſame manner. 

Under theſe circumſtances of advan 
tage to the commons, the great queſ- 
tion continued to be agitated, Added 
to theſe, the meeting of the pro- 
vincial States of Dauphiny, eſtabliſhed 
a precedent, in which the nobles and 
clergy coaleſced in one common maſs 
with the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple—and alſo inſtructed their deputies 
to the States-General to ſupport a 
ſimilar arrangement, The Commons 
of Dauphiny, fired by the example of 
Brittany, endeavoured to do the ſame z 
but the other orders there reſiſted, 
which produced there a ferment little 
mort of a civil war. 

The Count d' Artois (the king's 
ſecond brother) with the two princes of 
Conde and of Conti, who were at this 
time called the Triumwirate, had the 
ſpirit to ſtand forward, againſt this 
inundation of republicaniſm, and pre- 
ſented a memorial to the king, in 
which, while they conſented to an 
equalization of taxes, (as a matter of 
condeſcenſion indecd, and not of right) 
they proteſted againſt the new pre- 
tenſions of the third eſtate, But this 
ovly inflamed the animoſity of the 
Commons, and excited their hatred 
againſt the whole order, | 
- The Duke of Orleans, on the other 
hand occupying the Palais-Royal at 
Paris, his own eſtate, made his im- 
menſe fortune an inſtrument of ob- 
taining popularity among the mob, 


as by 
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by exceſſive largeſſes of money and 
corn; ſo that he became the idol of 
the needy, the profligate, and the 
ragged. He talked of the rights of 
the people; and pretended to have no 
other views than univerſal equality 
and happineſs. The influence of ſuch 
riches and ſuch an example in favour 
of the violent revolutioniſts may eaſily 
be conceived. But all wiſe people at 
that time ſuſpected the motives of this 
profligate wreich. But it now is 
ſcarce a matter of doubt that he had 
views of perſonal aggranciſement, 
and that the throne itſelf was not too 
high an obje for his ambition. The 
wicked demagogue, Mirabeau him- 
felf, with all his pretended patriotiſm, 
was but a creature in his pay, and 
the inſtrument of his future intended 
deſpotiſm. 

Since affairs wore this inflammatory 
aſpect, and every day of ſuſpence in- 
creaſed the acrimony of diſpute, it 
became neceſſary to put an end to it 
by a deciſion. Mr. Neckar accord- 
ingly made his report to the king; in 
which, contrary to the opinions of 
the parliament, and notables, he per- 
ſiſted in his favourite ſcheme of the 
double repreſentation of the Com- 
mons. A decree of council was 
therefore iſſued in the beginning of 
January 1789, which granted this 
privilege to the third eftate, and de- 
termined ſome other points of leſs 
importance. But the moſt extraor- 
dinary and fatal defect of this decree 
was, that it ſtill left undetermined, 
and but ſlightly touched, that moſt 
eſſential queſtion, of the coalition of 
the three orders into one chamber. 

How Mr. Neckar could be guilty 
of this dreadful omiſſion, has ever 
been a matter of great aſtoniſhment 
to all thinking people! His vanity 
indeed and love of popularity, are 
known to have been extreme; and 
though his abilities and habits of 
education qualified him for an excel- 
lent arithmetician; he is ſuppoſed to 
have wanted that ſagacity and ac- 
quaintance with the heart, which 
foreſees the courſe of human opera- 
tions, modified as they are by a thou- 
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ſand cauſes, which a cold calculator 


or metaphyſician can never take into 
his account. His inclinations led him 
to the fide of the people ; but his 
good intentions have been ſeldom ſuſ- 
pected. He is ſuppoſed, therefore, to 
have ſhrunk from the determination 
of a difficult queſtion, and to have 
left it to chance, of which his infa- 
tuated blindneis did not perceive the 
unſpeakable evils. 

From this moment the Commons, 
already elated with their recent ſuc- 
ceſs, grew more ſanguine and fre. 
nuous in the undecided, and ſtill more 


important point. The king's decree 


at this time would have been final; 
for both parties now allowed his au- 
thority. 

The ariſtocratical party were ſu— 
pine, divided, and weakened. They 
wanted that energy, and thoſe in- 
trigues, which ever attend the ſan- 
guine hopes of unſatiated oppoſition, 
Yet they were not ſo loſt to the ap- 

arent conſequences of the meditated 

low of the Commons, in which their 
total annihilation was clearly aimed 
at, as to yield that important point. 
They bound themſelves by a ſolemn 
oath never to ſubmit to the amal- 
gamating or conſolidating ſyſtem, ſo 
far as to fit or vote in one common 
aſſembly. 

To this dreadful iſſue were matters 
brought by the folly of Mr. Neckar. 
They who ſaw the evils of this con- 
teſt, and wiſhed to moderate matters, 
propoſed ſome correctives, and modi- 
fications, which in the opinions of 
the deepeſt and beſt- informed politi- 
clans, have been thought truly wile ; 
and at leaſt deſerved attention. Theſe 
were, to unite the repreſentatives ot 
the nobles and clergy, under different 
reſtrictions of number and qualifica- 
tion, into one houſe, like the Englith 
houſe of peers, while the third eſtate 
ſhould ſit by itſelf like our houſe of 
commons.“ The neceſlity of ſuch a 


* One ſcheme was to reſtrit the number 
of nobility and clergy to be choſen; and to 
render the former eligible, for the ſake of 
mutual goodwill, and- urbanity, among tbe 
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check to the tyrannical omnipotence 
of the people, was always foreſeen by 
the enlightened advocates for liberty. 
* The ſyitematic oppoſition made to it 


by the principal leaders of the revo- 


lution, has always convinced me at 


leaſt, that their views were not ſound 


and patriotic ; that at any rate they 


were not what they profeſſed ; for 


they tended to the moſt unlimited 


democracy. 

Let me not be cenſured for a lover 
of deſpotiſm : I repeat it, that I think 
the grievances of the old conſtitution 


of France were many and heavy ; 


and that a very eſſential revolution, 
(or reform) was neceſſary. Yet J 
cannot admit that the old ſyſtem was 
to be raſed to its very foundations ; 
and that all the materials were to be 
rejected with ſcorn; at that period, 
when ſuch were the favourable con- 
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currence of circumſtances, that the 
wiſeſt and beſt conſtitution that the 
united wiſdom of ages could conceive, 
might have been introduced without 
bloodſhed, and without violence. 

How different is the picture now 
produced! Manufactures deſtroyed, 
towns burnt, fields waſted, women 
and ehildren ſinking under poverty, 
nakedneſs, and famine, millions a 
prey to the ſword and cannon; yet 
more, wandering poor and wretched 
exiles in foreign countries; and rob- 
bery and murder under the inſulting 
name of juſtice, ſtalking triumphant 
throughout the kingdom 

Are the plotters of theſe ſcenes the 
patriots we ſhould hail as worthy of 
immortality? Is this the example of 
glory, worthy of Britain ? 

| O. . 

[To be continued.] 
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ANTEUIL was the firſt who let 

fly the ſhafts of ſatire againſt the 
A * Provoncal gentleman 
complained to an attorney at Paris, 
that he had been cheated by a monk. 
What, ſir,” ſays Santeuil, who was 
preſent, * a man of your years not 
to know the monks. There are,” 
continued he, ** four things in the 
world you ſhould always guard againſt: 
the face of a woman, the hind part 
of a mule, the fide of a cart, and a 
monk on all ſides.“ 


The preſent Lord O being 


under the correction of his ſchool- 
maſter, received the following re- 
proachful accompanyment with the 


rod: — One ot your anceſtors invented 


an orrery, and another of them gave 
to the world a tranſlation of Pliny; 
but you, I fear, will never invent 
any thing but miſchief, nor tranſlate 
any thing but an idle boy into a 
föooliſh man, ſo that inſtead of myr- 
= tle, you ſhall be honoured with the 


birch, 


* A native of Provence, 
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Mr. Pitt, (afterwards Earl of Chat- 
ham) in a debate with Lord Hollan d, 
took occaſion, with great aſperity, to 
ſay, that nature had painted in his 
countenance the ſigns of a black and 
treacherous ſoul, and noticed the pent- 
houſe of his ſullen eyebrows, his hard 
unſocial front, and dark unbluſhing 
cheeks, On this Lord Holland aroſe, 
and complained bitterly of the per- 
ſonal abuſe ; alledged that he could 
not help his looks, as he had not 
made bimſelf ; and, turning round to 
Mr. Pitt, the honourable gentleman 
finds fault with my features, but how 
would he have me look ? — Mr. Pitt 
ſtarting up, replied, ** 'The honour- 
able gentleman aſks me how I would 
have him look? I would have him 
look as he ought, if he could; I 
would have him look as he cannot, if 
he would ; I would have him look like 
an honeſt man.“ - This ſevere retort 
threw his antagoniſt into filent and 
unconquerable confuſion, 


A gentleman who happened to fit 
in company with Foote at the Smyr- 
na coffee-houſe, took vp a newſpaper, 


laying, 


ſaying, “ He wanted to ſee what the 
miniſtry were about:“ Foote, with a 
{mile, ſaid, look among the rob- 
beries.”” 


When the celebrated Dr. Zimmer- 
man was at the court of Berlin, one 
day in converſation with the king, his 
majeſty aſked him if he could atcer- 
tain how many patients he had killed 
in the whole courſe of his practice? — 
4 That is an arduous taſk,“ returned 
the doctor, but I thiok I may ven- 
ture to ſay, not by one half as many 
as your Majeſty.“ 


Leo, the Byzantine ſophiſt, came 
to Athens to perſuade the people to 
concord. Being a little fat perſonage, 
with a portly belly, he no ſooner 


univerſal laugh enſued. But he, no- 
thing moved, taking advantage of the 
incident, ſaid, Why do you laugh, 
men of Athens! My wife 1s yet faiter 
than me.“ 
But he proceeded, Now, fat as we 
are, and large, one bed eaſily holds 
us when at concord ; but when a va- 
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riance ariſes, the whole houſe cannot 


mounted the roſtrum than a loud and 


A louder laugh aroſe. 


contain us.“ 


Henry IV. being much enamoured 
of Madame d' Entragne, aſked her, 
one day, Which was the way to her 
chamber? Through the church, Sir, 
anſwered ſhe, 


When Oliver firſt coined his money, 
an old cavalier looking upon one of 
the new pieces, read this inſcription 
on one ſide, God with us: on the 
other, The Commonwealth of England, 
4 ] ſee,” ſaid he, God and the 
Commonwealth are on different ſides.“ 


Dr. Johnſon being aſked his opinion 
of the title of a very ſmall volume, 
remarkable for its copiouſneſs and 
pompolity, replied, „“ That it was 
ſimilar to placing an eight-and-forty 
pounder at the door of a pigſty. 


In a whimfical catechiſm juſt pub- 
liſhed, and addreſſed ** to the Sg 
Multitude it is aſked, ©* What is 
the chief duty of a Heeg? — The au- 
{wer 1s ** to ſave his Bacon! 
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To. -o<uoos BRIDGES, ESQ. 
AUTHOR of MARY-DE-CLIFFORD, 


111 AY, gentle Bard! may one approach thy 
q! ſhrine, 
Whoſe youthful reed no tuneful breath in- 
ſpires ? | 
May he attempt to frame th' applauding lire, 
The line that ſhriuks from thoſe ſhe moit 
admires? 


Tuo“ not a Muſe directs her fearful trains ; 
Tho? in her verſe no hcavenly periods roll; 
Yet will e fig of Woodville's p ealing pains 3 

Yet will ſhe breathe the feelings of her foul, 


O! how I dote on Mary's angel min, 
Her brilliant fancy, and her taſte reſin'd; 


Her breaſt that glows at Nature's wildeſt 
views! 


Her ſpotleſs ſoftneſs, and her penſi ve muſe; 


2 — 


But, Woodville ! can ] paint thy (nl ſublime? 

Thy energetic thoughts, thy thrilling ver: ? 

Verſe, that ſhall brave the rude attacks of time ! 

Impaſiton'd ftrains, that ev'ry heart muſt 
pierce ? | 


Vain, vain attempt! my rotes beneath it die, 
None but a Bridges powers can praiſe his 


name; 
At Grafton's towers, and Woodland's ſhades 
I ſigh, 


I cannot give th' applauſes that they claim: 


But often will I turn thy penſive leaf, 
Sweet Book! and when I reach the laſt ſcene 
drear, 
The ſympathetic forms that rouſe my grief, 
Shall catch the ſorrowing tribute of a tear. 


A. M, P. 
5 — ſfireet, London, 
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of: The TRIUMPH of BACCHUS, 


BY J. JONES. 
ov once from Olympus, his eyes caſt on 


| 1 eacth ; 
* And for want of a ſomething ſaw mortals re- 
2 pine, : 
er Then Semele claſp*d, and to Bacchus gave birth, 
ir, Who deſcended from Heaven and planted the 

| Vine, 

By a ſanction ſo rare, the ſtem fAlouriſh'd below, 
Y, And cluſters impending, its tendrils ſoon 
; grac'd, ; : 
as Whoſe orbs gave the high-ſparkling Nectar to 

n 
flow 
he And the Bew'rage of Gods, men wich rapture 
1d, embrac'd, 
ne Bacchus mark'd with delight as their lips met 
0 the bow], 
The lank ſcowling viſage of Ervy grow 

on clear; 

Contention and diſcord take leave of the foul, 
8 And the Social Affections in bloſſom appears 
NU 
vas The time-furrow'd Sage, When the goblet he 

ey d, b 

8 Bade ſcience abſtracted and ſtudy adie, 


Wich a ſwig the ſtern Stoic ſubdued his pride, 
And acktowledg'd the pleaſures of ſenſe to be 
1b true. 


25 The poor ragged Bard, who in Epic had ſung, 
15 And in vain for a patron had varied his lays, 
au- At the foot of the vine threw hie Ire un- 
rung, ; 
And exchang'd for a wreath of the ivy his 
— bays. 
Her vot' ries no longer could Venus controul, 
When the wine's magic beams pierc'd the 
ſpell of her charms; 

But forfaking her altar, they knelt to the bowl, 

Bacchus ſmil'd, and the proſelytes hugg'y in 
his arms. 

All thoſe who partook of the banquet divine, 
ne? Own'd the gift worthy Jove, and united agree, 
rſs ? That Fate's bitter cup is made grateful with 
ne! wine, 
wt And poſterity fince have confirm'd the decree. 


As onward we jog through the mazes of /ife, 
Now elated with hope now deprefled with 

oy fears, 

1119 "Tis the balm of the bottle that ſoſtens the ſtrife, 

And even proſperity's bleſſing endears. 


In its bright ſparkl'ing ſtream is the magic 

m: combin'd, 

Which can Sorrow and Care from the boſom 
diſplace; 


dene Mö ke the ſun-ſhine of gaiety float on the mind, 
Aud the ſmile of Contentment to beam from 

G | the tace. 
als Come then, Jolly Cod, with thy goblets well 
55 3 ſtor'd, 

. And «hile their ſoft powers my ſenſes poſſeſs, 

et the boner of Freedom a ſhelter afford, 

The 


An rien foip make ſacred the bliſsful receſs. 
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Each wiſh then complete, in poſſeſſion of theſe, 
I never for riches or fame will contend 

Nor e'er partial fortune arraign thy decree, 
If you leave unmoleſted my bottle and friend. 


—̃ͤ —— — ᷣd 


K 
OCTOBER. 


From Poems juſt publiſhed by S. E. Brydges, 
Eſquire, 


O Lov'd October! ſtill my vacant day 
As thou return in rural ſweets ſhall fly! 
Mid yellow fields; mid woods of tawny dye, 
Whoſe fragrant leaves about my pathway 
play; 

By ruſſet hedges; all thy morns I'll ſtray: 
And round the chearful fire in converſe high 
With choiceſt ſpirits meet, when o'er the ſky 
Sof ſocial Evening draws her mantle grey. 

Nor will we ceaſe, till Midnight's reign profound, 
The ſweet communion of the fleeting hour., 
While blaſts that yet but weakly whiſtle 

round, 

Urge to enjoy the moment in our power, 
Warning of winter days in tumult drown'd, 
Far from the quiet of the rural bower. 


S.. DN NET: 
By the ſame, 


NO more by cold Philoſophy conſin'd; 


By feirtul models now no more depreft ; 
J give full range to my erra ic mind, 
And with wild vifions ſoothe my beating 
breaſt ! 

Hail, thou 10+*d ſeaſon, when the hollow wind 
Stcips the torn foreſt of its golden veſt ; 
Shrieks in the echoing domes, and frights 

the hind, 
Who lees fad ſpi its thro? his broken reſt ! 

But while the rain deſcends, and while the ſtorm 
Burſts in loud eddies thro' the ſobbing grove, 
Spiri:s before my view of keavenly form, 

And ſcenes of wond'rous bemty ſeem to rove ! 
owe-t Inſpiration's voice my Fancy hears 
And verſe immortal ſeems to meet my cars 


— 


9 -E. 


Extracts from Pa THr TI Ops, juſt pub- 
liſhed by P. PiN AR. 


Peter giveth a gentle trimming to the jackets of 

foreign Potentates; and a pair of pretty 
Fat "0; of way 2 looking - glaſſes, for their 
A Higb Houg! tineffes, 


MP*ROR.:', and Popes, and Nanons, 
mighty things, , 
I think, to, we may tae in foreign Kids, 
Too often cem their hunt Markers, 
Sliwet; 


Now ſuch high Fell are either fools or k:.aves, 


or 
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Or both together probably —a caſe 

That happens frequently amongſt the Race. 
Methinks now, this is ſcandalous —'tis hateful 
Wicked, and, what is full as bad, ungrateful. 


The Gzr aT of many 2 Continent and Iſle, 
Enough to make the ſoureſt Cynic ſmile, 

Or, as the proverb ſays, © make a dog laugh,” 
Think honours from themſelves ariſe alone; 
Thus are their Max Es at a diſtance thrown, 

Conſider'd as mete mob, mere dirt, mere 


chaft, 


The f lowing Fables then will let them know 
What to ws riffraff of the world they owe. 


'N.- 8: 


DIAMOND PIN, and the FARTHING 
CANDLE.---A FABLE. 


JJPON a Lady's toilet, full of luſtre, 

A Di'mond Pix one night began to bluſter: 
Full of conceit, Iike ſome young flirting girl, 
Her ſenſes loſt in VaniTyY*s wild whirl : 


Highly diſguſted at a Farthing Candle, 

Left by the Lapy of the broom,, 

Nam'd Sus AN, ſlipp'd into another room, 
Something of conſequence to hand!e— 


« Younaſty tallowthing,” exclaim'd Miss Pix, 
« Pray keep your diſtance - don't ſtay here 
« and wink 
« J loath ye—you and all your greaſy kin 
« Good heavens ! how horribly you look and 
4% tink !“ 


« Good Lord! Miss Pin,” Miss CAN DLE 
quick reply'd, 
4 Soften a little that ungrateful pride: 
« You bine indeed to this I muſt agree: 
«& Yes, Miſs, you make a very pretty blaze, 
„But let me tell ye, that your wond*rous rays 
«« Owe all their boaſted brilliancy to M. 


« How ! Madam Imypupexcs !” rejoin'd 
Mrss Pin, 
Firſt with a frown, and then a ſcornful grin ; 
«6 ] ſhould not ſure have dreamt of hat, 
„Miss Far!“ 
4 Sus AN, Mif CANDLE bawl'd, „SUSAN, 
come hear; 


4 Such ſaucy language I'll no longer bear: 


44 Sus ax, come, ſatisfy the Lady's doubt 
« Take me away, I ſay, or blow me out.“ 


Sus Ax, who, liſtening, heard the great diſpute, 

By no means could refuſe Miſs CN DE“ s ſuit; 
So into darkneſs Sus AN blew her beam: 

* Now,” with a ſharp ſarcaſtic ſnecr, 

« Now,” quoth Mifs CAN DH E, © now my dear, 

«© Where is of radiance v your boaſted ftream ? 


«© Where are your keen and faſcinating rays, 

« Ten thouſand of them ſuch a mighty blaze? 

Miſs Di'wonp ſtar'd, and ſtar'd, and ſtar'd 
again, 


Ta find departed radiance, but it wain, 


Quite vanquiſh'd I not a fingle ray diſplay'd! 
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Each ſparkle ſwallow'd in the depth of ſhade! 


Alter'd, quite alter'd, ſadly diſappointed, 
The bones of her high pride disjointed, 
« J fear,” quoth Pix, © I much miſtake 
© my nature.“ 
e True,” anſwer'd CANDLE, © true, my dear 
cc Miſs PIN, 
& Lift not, in future, quite ſo bigb, your chin, 
« But ſhow ſome rev'rence for your BIAZE· 
© CREATOR," 


I — 


TN E 


SUN and the PEACOCK. -A FABLt. 


AF, Acocx, mounted on a barn one day, 
Eleſt with a quartum ſufficit of pride, 
All conſequence amid the ſolar ray, 
Spread with a ſtrut his circling plumage wide 


& Good morrow (quoth the Coxcomb) Mas: z 
« SUN; 
« Your braſſy face has greatly been admit d 
& Now pray, SOL, anſwer me- 'm not in fun 
4% What is there in it to be fo defir'd ? 
6 If 1 have any eyes to ſee, 
&« And, that I have, is clear to me, 
ce My tail poſſeſſes far more ſplendid grace, 
« By far more beauty than your Wor $Hie's 


face." 


The Svux look'd down with ſmiles upon the 
fowl, 
Suppoſing it at firſt an ow! 

And thus with gravity reply'd, & Sir, know 
« That though unluckily my Worſpip's face 
« Seems far beneath your tai in ſplendid grace, 

« Still to wy face that glitr'ring tail you owe. 


& Poh ! (quoth the Peacock) Maſter Sun, 
« Your Highneſs loves a bit of fun.“ 
« 1 beg your pardon,“ anſwer'd Sot again 
&« And, if you pleaſe, I'll condeſcend to ſhow 
«© How much to re, you ev'ry moment owe 
6e The boaſted beauties of your waving train.“ 


« Agreed, with all my foal,” the Bird reply“ 
Ir. all the full-blown inſolence of pride; 
cc To credit ſuch a tale I'm not the noddy: 
« Prove that the glorious plumage I diſplay 
« Owes all its happy colours to thy ray, 
«© D-.m'me I'll tear my feathers from my 
c body.” 


The challeng'd Sox in clouds withdrew 
His flaming beams from ev'ry view; 


And o'er the world a depth of darkne{ 


| ſpread : 

The bats their churches left to wing the air 
The cocks and hens and cows began to ſtare, 
And ſulky went all ſupperleſs to bed; 
For not an Almanack had op'd its lips 

About ſo very wond'rous an eclipſe. 


The Peacock too, amongſt the reſt 

Of marv'ling fowl and ftaring bcafſt, 
Turn'd to his feathers with ſome doubt, 
Amaz'd to find his hundred eyes put out: 


Ind eei 
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1 7 $1dJced all nature now appear'd as black 
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It 


s if old Sox. had popp'd into a ſack. 


_ with his triumph, from a cloud, 

ne Sun, fill hiding, call'd aloud, 

„ Well! can ye merit to my face allow? 

& What's now your colour? where your 

hundred eyes? 

& The mingled radiance of a thouſand dies ? 
« Speak, Maſter PEAcock, what's your 

colour now?“ 


„ What colour!“ quoth the Bird, as much 
| aſham'd 
As courtiers high, by loſs of office tam'd 


1794» 3r 


© To own the truth, muck-injur'd Pnanvus, 
know, 


« I'm not one atom better than a crows 


« I ſee my folly—pity my poor train 
„And let thy goodneſs bid it ſhine again.“ 


TYRANTS of eaten realms, whoſe ſubjects 
noles, 

Like a ſmith's vice, your iron pow'r incloſes 5 

ho treat your people juſt like dogs or ſwines 

The meaning of my tale, can ye divine? 

If not, go try to find it, I beſeech ye, 

And do not let your angry SUBJECTS teach 
ye. 


: 
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KEIROSPFEC'T 


HE political hemiſphere has ſome- 
what brightened ſince the publica- 

tion of our laſt monthly report. The de- 
Eided and manly tone of the king's ſpeech, 
and the ſpirit of unanimity which prevails 
In the parliaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland, reſpecting the war, has inſpired a 
confidence in the people, indiſpenſibly ne- 
teſſary to the ſuceeſs of our arms, In the 
Triſh houſe of commons the addreſs has 
been carried without a diſſentient voice. 
In the Engliſh houſe of commons, the op- 
ee in point of numbers, was incon- 
derable; but the arguments adduced by 
thoſe inimical to the war, though borne 
down by the irreſiſtible eloquence of Mr. 
Pitt, will have ſome weight with people 
who do not eſtimate the weakneſs of France 
by her criminality 3 nor ſuppoſ that it is 
lo eaſy to avenge her crimes as it is to 
deteſt them. The hiſtory of the world 
will furniſh more than one example of : 
eee eſtabliſhed by crimes, and 
maintained through a long ſucceſſion of 
vote by the molt flagrant abuſe of power; 
Ipurning every effort of external enemies 
to ſubvert it, and only yielding at length 
to the impulſe of ſome ſudden, fome unex- 
ected event, which wiſdom can neither 
* nor power ſubdue, What has hap- 
pened may happen again; in looking for 


Fvard, preſumption only will be poſitive on 


Either fide; the event of the conteſt can 
only be known to him in whole hands are 
he iſſues of life and death. In the houſe 


pl lords, the oppoſition was led by the 


* 


eari of Guildford, who oppoſed the war, 
becauſe he thought every thing had been 


Obtained that could be defirable to this 
=Fountry, by reſcuing Holland, and driving 
Ihe French within their own territory 
nud that the prolecutjon of the war to 
ind ee , AY 


9 
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of TULITICS 


eſtabliſh a monarchy in France, which 
was now avowe.l by miniſtry, was a mea- 
ſure chimerical as to its object, and preg- 
nant with nothing but evil to the itate, 
His Lordſhip, in the courſe of his ſpeech, 
obſerved ; “Our allies the Dutch are in 
© pertect ſecurity. The French have been 
driven from their territories and conhncd 
© within limits, beyond which we ought 
« not to attempt to pas. The noble lords 
„admit that they have made the molt 
«© {tupendous efforts, and luch as have 
„ aſtoniſhed all Ewope ; but this RISING 
© IN A MASS, lay they, cannot be re- 
ce repeated. It is a violent convulſion 
« which muſt exhauſt the nation, or at 
„ leaſt ſo far weaken it, as to bring it to 
© a low pitch of humiliation. The ſame 
© cauſes, my lords, will produce the ſame 
effects. The preſſure of an invading 
* enemy, only bends the bow to give the 
* arrow a greater force. Their extenſive 
& territories we are well acquainte'l with; 
ce their vaſt numbers, and great internal 
* reſources, are unqueſtioned; and hat- 
ever may be their diſſentlons and maſſa- 
ce cres, we find them capable of biinging 
« into the field troops that have ſucceſs- 
fully oppoſed the beſt diſciplined forces 
cin Europe. What reaſon have you to 
believe that thoſe troops, which they 
&« will oppoſe to us in the next campaign, 
& will be 1. ſs diſciplined, or worſe ap- 
© pointed, than thoſe we have already to 
„ contend with?“ This extract we ap- 
prehend to contain the eſſence of all tho 
arguments that can be fairly adduced 
againſt the farther proſecution of the war; 
and ſurely there is no man ſo blin ed by 
prejudice or led away by enthuhaſin, but 
will in ſome degree admit the torce of rea- 
ſoning contained in ii. As wg , 
t 
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the earl of Guildford, in the houſe of lords, 
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haſten to ſend an ambaſſador to treat with 3 


_ 
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to have made the moſt energetic appeal 
againſt the war---ſo we think the principles 
ot the war, its juſtice and its policy, have 
been molt ably detended by Mr. Pitt, in 
the houſe of commons. The drift of Mr, 
Pitt's arguments were to ſhow, that whilſt 
the preſent iniquitous ſyſtem was main- 
tained in France, and the preſent men 
continued in power, peace was leſs de- 
firable than war under any circumſtances 
of diſaſter which he could poſhbly imagine. 
He juſtified this reaſoning by pointing out 
the diſgraceful conc:fhtons this country 
muſt ſubrait to preparatory to a negocia- 
tion ; that even admitting a negociation 
to end in a peace, ſuch peace mult neceſſa- 
rily be inſecure from the inſtability of the 
ruling power of France, and from their 
total diſregard of all ties both human and 
divine. Mr. Pitt obſerved, „ that a decree 
has been paſſed by the Convention, forbid- 


ding to treat with any enemy till they 


ſhall have evacuated the territories of the 
Republic; and on the rich of April it 
was again decreed, hat thole perſons ſhould 
'be punithed with death who ſhould propoſe 


to treat with any power which ſhould not 


have previouſly acknowi:dged the inde- 
pendence of the French nation, and the 
unity and indiviſibility of the Republic, 
ſounded upon liberty and equality. Thus, 
by any propoſal to treat, we ſhould not 
only incur the diſgrace of the moſt abject 
humil ation, but abſolutely put ourſelves 
at their mercy, and ſubject ourſelves to the 
neceſhty of receiving any terms which 
they might be diſpoſed to dictate, Are 
you then to withdraw your armies, to de- 
prive yourſelf of the co-operation of your 
allies, to forego all your acquiſitions, to 
give up Conde, Queſnoi, Tobago, Fort 
Louis, all the factories in the Eaſt Indies? 
Are you to abandon all theſe acquiſitions, 
the rewards of your paſt labours, and the 
pledges of your future ſucceſs? Should 
you conſent to do all this, ſhould you even 
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the convention, you not only mult acknov. Z 


ledge the unity and indiviſibly of the French 
Republic, but you mult do ſo in their 
way. You muſtacknowledge it as founded 
on liberty and equality, You mult ſub. 
{cribe to the whole of their code, and by 
this act ſanction the depoſition of your ſo. 
vereign, and the annihilation of your le. 
gillature,” 

With theſe arguments before them the 
legiſlature has voted the proſecution of the 
war, by a majority greater than ever was 
witneſſed on a fimilar queſtion ; and every 
friend to his country, whatever might 
have been his private ſentiments heretotore 
on the ſubject, will now cordially unite to 
give efficacy to meaſures, the ſucceſs of 
which will much depend upon the unani- 
mity of the nation. 

The enſuing campaign, it is to be 
feared, will be the molt bloody the world 
ever witnefſed, The French army on the 
Rhine is powerful, and fluſhed with vic- 
tory. The poſition of the Duke of Brunl- 
wick and General Wurmſer, ſeems, how. 
ever, at preſent to have checked its pro- 
greis upon the German territories. The 
expedient of arming the peaſantry of Ger- 
many, will render the conqueſt of any por- 
tion of that country a much more diff. 
cult taſk than the French found it lat 
winter, and leaves the allies at liberty 0 
act with a more conſolidated impulſe. To 
the divided ſyſtem of operations, many ot 
the mitcarriag-s of the allies during the 
laſt campaign, are to be attributed. 

On the northern frontier, General Jour- 
dain has increaled his army to the number 
of 180,000 men, and ſeems to menace the 
Prince of Cobourg with a general attack, 
In expectation of this attack, we learn 
that the prince is making every diſpoſit ion 
to repel it; and from his formidable in- 


trenchments and the acknowledged bravery ” 


of his troops, there is good reaſon to hop: 
that he will turn it to advantage. 


CUUNETEY ENTTEEEIGENTET:; 


Saturday Dec 28. 


"T'H1sS evening ſome perſon or perſons broke 

open a chamber door anda drawer, in the 
houſe of Mr. Thomas Croft, the Roſe tap, at 
Si tinebourn, and ſtole 621, 105. in caſh, two 
'20l. bank notes, 6 älver tea ſpoons, a filver 
pepper caſter, a filver cream pot, two ſilver 
watches, ſeveral pieces of filver coin, and a 
note of hand for ſixty pounds; with which 
they eſceped undiſcovereds 


Wedneſday, Fan. 1. 
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The gentlemen c, 


Ramſgate gave a dinner of roaſt beef, plumb-*Y 


pudding, and beer to the non commiſſionec 


officers and privates, their wives and children, 
of ihe Eaſt Flex militia, quartered there.- 3 
The proviſions were ſo liberal as to be ful» 


ficient tor two days, 


The South Devon Militia were drawn up 4! 

"Maidſtone, when they were addreſſed by the 
Mayor, who ſaid, he was, in the name of b 
int 
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Ina bitants of that town and pariſh to acknow- 
Pge their perfect ſatisfaction of their conduct. 
hat the wiſdom they had ſhewn by their ſo- 
Wiety and regularity, convinced him of the 
SDodneſs of their hearts, and the greatneſs of 
ep minds, Their frugality in well propor- 
Soning of the ſmall but well-intended Ckriſt- 
mas offering to them, convinced him alſo they 
were worthy of the truſt conferred on them, 
That notwithſtanding the liberal ſubſcription 
received from the ladies at the Mote, he was 
enabled by the benevolent hand of lord Rom- 
fiey, to preſent them with a ſum, that they 
might this day (with their officers permiſſion} 
drink « Long life to the King!“ and “ Prof- 
perity to the land we live in.“ That his lord- 
Sip was defirous that none, from any local 
fituation in the neighbourhood, ſhould fare 
worſe, he directed that ſuch as were quartered 
in the neighbouring villages, and had not te- 
ceived a dinner, from the collections made for 
that purpoſe, might be ſupplied, —A private 
then came from the ranks, and ſaid, he was 
deputed by his comrades to expreſs their grate- 
ful thanks for the kind attention paid them 
by the inhabitants, and that it would be their 
pride to continue to merit their good opinion 
and begged to expreſs their gratitude to lord 
Romney for his donation. 
A company of ten men and two women di- 
ged at the fign of the Duke of Cumberland, at 
arbledown, near Canterbury, whoſe united 
apes amounted to 893 
Friday 3. The Artois frigate, of 38 eighteen 
pounders, the largeſt ever built for the Eng- 
Ih navy, launched from Wells's dock-yard, at 
Rotherhithe ; having been built in little more 
Man nine months ſrom the laying her keel. 
Tueſday 7, Letters received trom Dublin 
and Cork, ſtating the wiſh of that country to 
Import foreign hops, at the ſamc duty as Bri- 
fiſh hops—alſo that ſeveralecargoes had arrived 
from America, which were landed under an 
order of council, and waited the meeting of 
s liſh parliament, when a bill was expected 
o paſs for allowing their importation at the 
Jow duty of 228. per cwt. 

The young Earl of Middleſex baptiſed at 
Knowle, by the names of George- John - Fre- 
gerick. The ſponſors were, his Majeſty, re- 
preſented by the Duke of Dorſet ; the Marquis 
of Stafford, by Earl Gower; and the Ducheſs 


1 Marlborough, by the Counteſs of Süther- 


nd. 
> Friday 13. Meff. Price and Conftable, 
Prewers, at Lewiſham, ſuſtained a very heavy 
fs; one of their ſervants, either by accident 
or careleſsneſs, putting a ceſk into a ftore- 
*Douſe, turned the cock of a vat, containing 
$0 barrels of ſtrong beer, and the leather pipe 
peing on, it was not diſcovered till the next 
morning, when the whole was run out; great 


Mr. Corbet, of Lewiſham, which was ftocked 
3 _ gold and filver fiſb, and killed nearly the 
AN ole, 


of in 
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Monday 13. A few days ſi nce, Mr. Wil- 
liam Richards, one of the pilots of Dover, who 
had been detained a priſoner at Calais nearly 
two months, returned to his family at that 
place, He went out to conduct a foreign ſhip 
to London; but being overiaken by a ſtorm, 
the veſſel was driven upon the Goodwin Sands 
and went to pieces. The pilot and the crew 
took to the boat, and after a perilous conten- 
tion with the elements for ſome hours, they 
reached the French coaſt, where they were im- 
mediately apprehended, by the patrols of the 
French amy, and conducted as priſoners to 
Calais. During the time of Mr, Richards's 
confinement, a petition was ſent to the Na- 
tional Convention, by the inhabitants of Ca- 
lais, which obtained his releaſe; he was in 
conſequence eſcorted by a party of light horſe 
to Furnes, and from thence he made his way 
home by Oftend, Mr, Richards obſerved, 
while at Calais, the inhabitants were much 
diſtreſſed for proviſions, every family receiving 
its day's portion, which was but ſcanty, from 
the municipality at the town-hall, All diſ- 
tinction appeared to be aboliſhed—the high 
and low faring equally, The people however, 
ſeemed to be enthuſiaſtic in the cauſe of re- 
publicaniſm, and were very inveterate againſt 
the Engliſh. The only reaſon why they in- 
tereſted themſelves in bis favor was, becauſe 
a Calais pilot had been releaſed a few months 
ſince, after being made priſoner by an Engliſh 
veſſel. The ſhip's crew, it is feared, will te- 
main priſoners in France during the war. 

The inhabitants of Brighton, in Suſſex, at 
a veſtry, decided againſt a general inoculation 
in that town, The numbers inhabiting that 


place amounted to, pariſhioners 4876, non- 


pariſhioners 793, total 5669; among whom 
were 1863 who had not had the ſmall. pox, of 
this number 26 were women in a ſtate of preg- 
nancy; this circumſtance induced many to 
declare againſt the propoſed meaſure, 

A wether, of the true Southdown breed, 
was killed by Mr, Fuller, of Lewes, which 
weighed when alive 26 ſtone 6 pounds; when 
dead 15, its caul and looſe fat zalb. It was 
not more than three years old, and had been 
fed only a few weeks on corn; was fatted by 
Mr. Joſeph Fuller, of Arlington. — At Mr. Pa- 
get's late celebrated ſale, the whole number of 
ſneep ſold were 211, which fetched the enor- 
mous ſum of 3515 guineas. A ſingle lot of 
five ewes were knocked down at 310 guineas. 
Two wether ſheep, bred by Mr. Ruſſell, near 
Warwick, got from a ram of Mr, Knowles's, 
of Nelſon in Leiceſterſhire, of the full Leiceſ- 
terſhire improved breed, out of two ewes bred 
in Warwick caſtle park, from the breed of Mr. 
Chaplin, of Tuthwell, and of the mixed Lei- 
cefter and Lincolnſhire breed, weight as fol- 
lows: One carcaſe weighed 2251b, the ſkin 
291b, rough fat 311b, entrails 2331b. blood bb, 
total 314 lb. The other carcaſe weighed 
19 ölb. ſkin 241b. rough fat 211b. entrails 18 flb. 
blood 611d. total 2651b, Average W 
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of fat down the back of the firſt ſheep was 3 
inches, at the pariing of the neck and breaſt 
6 inches, at the haunches and loin 6 inches 
cut of the wool 161b.—Of the laft ſheep, thick- 
neſs of fat dowa the back 4; inches, parting 
of the neck and breaſt 6 inches, at the haunches 
and loin 5+ inches. Theſe wethe-s were two 
years old, and were ſlaughtered by Mr, Bro ks, 
of Morton Penſley, in Northamptonſhire; 25 
guineas were refuled for the two when alive. 

Thurſday 15. His royal highneſs prince 
Adolphus Frederick, his Majeſty's fixth fon, 
with Marſhal Freytag, embarked on board the 
Veſtal frigate, at Dover, for the continent, 
He was accompanied by his royal brothers, the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Clarence; 
the former as far as Sitiingbourn, the latter to 
Dover. 

Friday 17. John Impett, a poor man from 
Preſton near Wingham, who had been inſane 
for ſome time, and had ſtrayed away from 
thoſe who had the utual care of him, was found 
hanging in a wood belonging (o Iaac Bagh, 
eig. in the pariſh of Li:tlebourn, The coro- 
ner's inqueſt brought in a verditt of-. 

Ab ut half an hour after 11 at night, juſt as 
the Auguſia paſſage veil] was on the point of 
ſailing from Dover for Oſtend, two French- 
men, genteelly dreſſed, who were going to take 
their paſſage in her, were apprehended by an 
o der from the Secretary of S:ate's office, being 
ſuſpected as ſpies, On ſearching them, pit 
tols were found, and many papers concealed 
7 bout them, the latter of which were conveyed 
to London by expreſs, When they were ſe- 
(ured, one of them was heard to addreſs the 
other in French—** The Natioral Conwenition 
« evil revenge this inſult offered tous,” They 
were hand-cutted, and clutcly confined in the 
dungeon belonging to one of the forts under 
the caſtle, 

Saturday 25. The ſhip George, of Boſton, 
Silas Doggett, maſter, from Nortolk, was loſt 
on the Oarſedge, off the Iſle of Sheppy. The 
crew all took to the boat, and got ſafe on ſhore 
at Swalecliff, where they received every hu- 
mane attention by Mr, Taffell, of Swalecliff 
court, 

Sunday 25, Between four and five this 
morning, the Roſe Inn, in Canterbury, kept 
by Mr. Edward Heard, was broke into and 
robbed of ſundry articles of plate, &c. and the 
thieves got off undiſcovered. 
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PagFERMENTS, &c. 


The rev, Wm Mackengie, A.M. collated 
by the Aarenbiſhop. to the rectory of Smarden. 

] he rev, „ eph Price, preſented by the 
Dean a Chapter of Canterbury, to the vica- 
rage of Li'tleborne, void by the reſignation of 
tre rev, John Beiſ>n, D. D. in exchange for 
the vicatage of Herne, 

Thomas Rudyard, eſq.of the Or: nance-of- 
fice, Chatham, to be pay- maler of the royal 


zriillery, goir.g abroad, uader ths command uf 
liz Chutles Grey, 
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BIA TH, 7 
Jan, 20. At Lees Court, the lady of de 


Right Hon, L. T. Watſon, of a ſon, 


—— — D7“.wỹ 
MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 26. At Throwley, Mr. William Ly, 
cas, to Mrs, C. Sills, 

At St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, London, C. 
Boon Roupell, efq. barriſter at Law, to Mil 
Frances Browne M'Cullock, youngeſt daugh. 
ter of the late Robert Browne M' Cullock, ef; 
of Charlton. 

28, At Shepherdſwell, Mr. Robert Caſſhe, 
of Newington next Hythe, to Mrs, Sate 
Elvey. 

29. In London, Mr, James Hulks, brewer, 
of Chatham, eldeſt ſon of Mr. Thomas Hulk, 
of Strood, to Miſs Penelope Day, daughter «| 
David Day, eſq. of Little Hermitage near Ro. 
cheſter, 

At Cranbrook, Mr. William Morris, 
ſhoemaker, - of Milkhouſe fireet, to Mil 
Jenner, 

At Elmſted, Mr, Joſeph Gambrill, farmer, 
to Mrs. Jane Leggett. 

Jan. 1. At Cranbrook, Mr. Tho, Cock, 
cartier, to Miſs Elliott, 

2. At Margate, Mr. J. Delafons, to Mri 
Elizabeth Diggs, widow, 

Lately at St. Peter's in Thanet, Mr, Willizn 
Goodburn, of Margae, to Mits Norwood, «i 
Broadſtairs. 

8. At Upper Deal, Mr, William Browne, 
to Miſs Suſanna Minter, 

Lately, at Town Malling, Mr. J. Dudlos, 
attorney at law, to Miſs Gates. 

9. At Whitſtaple, Mr. John Knott, t 
Miſs V andipier, of Hearn, 

At the ſame time, Mr, Robert Anderſon, 
of Seaſalter, to Mits Elizabeth Blackman, oi 
Whitſtaple, 

13. At St. Paul's, Canterbury, Mr, Je. 
remy Lock, hoyman, late in the military ler- 
vice of the Eaſt India Company, to Miſs Wal. 
ker, daughter of Mr, J. Walker, of St. Las- 
rence, 

In London, Mr, T. Batten, upholfterer, c. 
Rochefter, to Miſs S. Nicholſon, younget 
daughter of Mr. S. Nicholſon, one of the al. 
dermen of that city, 

14. At Guſton, Mr, William Preſcot, to 
Miis Ann Fagg. 

A'. Deal, Mr. William Dunn, ſhoemaker, 
to Mits M. Pearſon. 

At Hythe, William Kemp, eſq, to Mili 
Charlotte Fuller, of Saltwood, 

A few days ſince, at Acriſe, Mr, James Fin- 
nis, of Swingfield, to Miſs Frances Hambrook, 

15. At Great Chart, Mr, James Hau- 
lard, ot Appledare, to Miis Catherine Biſhoy, 

17. At Upper Deal, Mr. Iſrael Wellard, 
ſen, yeoman, to Mrs, Mackney, both of Deal. 

20, 
{on and heir of Jchn Hatriſon, of Chigwel,, 

in 


31. 


john Harriſon, eſq of Bourne- place, 


. 
r 
N 
=. 


"ou 


of ("a Eſſex, to Mrs. Branfill, widow of the late 
ampion Branfill, eſq. of Upminſter Hall, 
ex, and daughter of the late Edw, rydges, 
of Wooitor, in this county. 

At Maiiftone, Mr. Thomas Burgeſs, 


21. 

m Ly, W factor, %o Miſs Suſanna Tilden, of Milton 
near Sittingbourne N ; 

n, C., At Dover, Mr. Thomas Rogers, to Mats 

o Mil Fiabeth Hogben. 

daugh. X# 22. At Hearn, Mr. James Gooding, yeo- 

k, ely, an, to Miſs Mary Hobday Baldock. 

Caſtle, N 

Sar; DEATHS, 

Dec. 24+ At Sandwich, in an advanced 
rewe, ige, Wiltiam ſordan, elg many years col- 
H viks Iector of his M j-lty's Cuſtoms at that port, 
iter c the ſenior common-counciiman of the corpy=- 
ar R. "ation, a freeman of the city of London, and 


2 member of the goidſmi h's Company. 
Aorrit 2» 26 At Dy mchurch, atter a lo: g and pain- 
| Mii Ful illneſs, Mr. George Horn, maſter of the 

Ship Inn, | | 
armet, 29. In the cathedral precinct, Canterbury, 
Mrs. Sattery, wife of Mr. Thomas Saſtery, 


Cook, muſic-ma'ter, 

30. At Margate, Mrs, Taylor, wiſe of 
d Mu, Mr. John Taylor, bricklayer, 
5 31. At Margate, Mrs, Ladd, wife of Mr. 
1031 aMm 


Robert Ladd, one of the wardens and ſenior 

20d, 0 rg at that part; ſhe was found dead in her 
ed. 

Jan. 2. At Chartham. Mrs. Mary Denne. 
3. At Sturry, Mrs. Thorp, wite of Mr. 

adlos, — Thorp, maſter of the Red Lion public— 


'"OWNne, 


oule, 
okt, io 4 In Palace-flreet, Canterbury, Mr, T. 
Soames, ſhoe-maker, 
erſon, In St. Peters, Canterbury, Mr. John Bing, 
an, of formerly baker, and fon of the late alderman 
Bing, of that ciiy. 
r. Je. 6. In St. George's, Canterbury, Mrs. 
'y ler- Clarke, wife of Mr, William Claike, me- 
Wa. maker. 
„Lau- 8. At Folkſtone, Mrs. Pilcher, wife of 
William Piicher, gent. 
er, of 9. In Caſtle. ſtreet, Canterbury, Mrs. E. 
ungelt Hayward, in the 77th year of her age; davgh- 
he al» ter of the late Edward Haywaid, apothecary 
and one of the aldetmen of hat city—9t her it 
ot, 6 may with ſtrid truth and impartiality be ſaid, 
that ſhe was a meſt worthy woman, 
1aker, Suddenly, at the door of Mr, Jefferies, 
watckmaker, at Chatham, where he had been 
Min on a viſit, Mr. James Adams, of Brompton, 
aged about 70, 
s Fin 10. At Scllindge, aged 25. Mrs E. Culver, 
zrook, At Chathzm, Mrs. Coiterell, wite of Mr. 
Hau- — Cottereil, maſter painter, of the dock-yard 
1ſhoy, at that place, 
ard, 11. At Faverſham, aged 83. James Law- 


Deal. ſon, eſa. Independent of very conliJerable 

place, landed property, he left ro the amount of up- 

ewel, Words of 30, col. in legacies, amongſt which 

Ji ; is one of 100ct. towards building of a new. 
= ficeple to the church of thai town, 
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Ia the Butter-market, Canterbury, Mrs, 


Crols, wife of Mr, — Croſs. linen draper. 

At Chatham Mr, Bots, formerly matter of 
the coach and horſes public-houſe there, but 
had retired from bufineſs, 

Lately, at Northiam in Suſſex, much re- 
ſpected and lamented, Mr, Charles Stace, for- 
merly a principal brewer in the metropolis 

Iz At Margare, of a ſtappage in the 
bowels, Maſter Charles Mnchener, aged eight 
years, only fon of Mr, John Muchener, pro- 
pre or of the York Hotel there. 

15. At Aſhford, in her 83d year, Mrs, 
Martha Whitield, relict of she late Mr, Fe 
Vhittecld attorney at law, 

At the Mote near Maidſtone, after being 
ſafeiy delivered of a daughter, the hon. Mis. 
Coker, lady of jchn Coker, eg. and daughter 
of the late lord Romney. 

16. At Dover, Mr. Henry Wiles, one of 
the ptlots of that port. | 

17. At his lodgings in St, James's ſtieet, 
London, Fdward Gibbon, eſq. author of the 
Hiſtory of the Deciine and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, a work of ſuch tranſcendent ei udi= 
tion and genius, as there is not room in this 
place to diicuſs, Vet we may be permitted to 
mention, that to Kent belongs the origin of 
hs family, which derives a celebrity from 
the luſtre of his abilities. He was born at 
Putney, in Surry, in 1737, ſon of Edward, 
ſon of another Edward, fon of Matthew Gib- 
ton, eſq, of Pitney, a merchant in London, 
born at Weſlclifte near Dover, Feb 23, 1642, 
younger brotner of Edward Gibbon, elg. (Whale 
ſole heirels ma ried Jyhn Bridges, eſq. of 
Woot:on, barrifter at law both ſons of T'. 
Gibbon of Weſtel ffe, eſa —vrandion of . 
Gibbon, of Weſtcliffe, who purchaſzd that 
ſeat of Lord Borough, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and died 1596 —(lee Gent. Mag. 
vol. 58, p 693.—) This eminent pe ſon was 
educated at à {.:honi at Kingſton, and reſided 
from early fe much abroad, particularly at 
Layfanne, latterly.— His remains were interred 
in the temily vauit of bis friend Lord Sbeffielg, 
in Sulicx, with whom he ſpent mach ot his 
time in England. 

At Canterbury, Mrs, Pack, widow, baker, 

At Cha. hain, Mr. Hudſon, coai- merchant, 

At Brompton, aged ab ut So, Mr. Mahoyle, 
many yeaisa gunner inthe royal navy. 

20. Mr. John Wefl, maſter of the Bull 
pubiic-1oule, on Penenden- heath. 

21. At Dover, aged 40, Mr Henty Ker- 
win, many years maiter of a paſſ. ge vellc] in 
ihe ſervice of Fector and Minet, Allo Mr. 
Edmund Neave, brecches-maker, 

2, At Dover, aged 60, ſuddenly as fitting 
in bis chair, Mr. Caleb Gajhard, fhogmaker, 
Aifo, aged 40, Mr. 1homas Curling, brick- 
layer, 

At Wye, in her $7th year, univerſally and 
deſervedly tegtetted, Mrs. ann Beale, telict of. 
M. Beale, many years 2 ſurgeon at that place, 
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A few days fince, at Acriſe, in the 8gth year 
of his age, Mr, Henry Finnis. 

23. At Beaumaris, North Wales, Dame 
Mary Albinia Page, wife of Sir Thomas 
Hyde Page, knight, 

Lag week, at Dover, Mr. —— Bowes, maſ- 
ter of the Salutation public-houſe in Biggin- 
Kreet. He leit in his houſe 340l.fin good balf- 
peace, and two half-ankers, or about eight 


hood, a 


CO —_—_—_— 
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PRICES of MEAT in SMITHFIELD MARKET. 


gallons, of bad ones, which had accumulat 
in the courſe of his buſineſs; and ſo attachy; 
was he to this deſcription of money, that « 
being offered, by a perſon in the neighbour 
ol. bank note in exchange for 10 
in halfpence, he declared he would not let hi 
copper go for paper; but if his friend choſe » 

ive him 10l. in gold or fGlver, he won 
oblige him with the ſamo ſum in halfpence, 
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Dec. 40. | Jan. 6. , Jan, 12. Jan. 20. Jan. 27, 

Fa %% ̃ͤ 1 ES EGS EIS 46-4 
Beef, - perſcore -[7 o 8 7 6 3 6/9 8 / o $ 7 © 8 
Mutton, per pound = |o 5 o ojogt o 51044 50 43 0. cloght o 
Beef, per ſtones 2 8 3 62 60 3 6 2 4 3 42 3 442 6 g 4 
Mutton, per ſtone - [2-20 4 061% 0:3: 06/4 © $$ 613 0-43 013 63.1 
Veal, - per ſtone 3 6 5 o | $.-6:-4:0 30: 4. C1y34:4..8t3 6-5-0 
Lamb, per ſtone + | „) ĩ hrs onthe _ — 2 „ „ „ 
r . qt *q4 0: 4 61g 0.4 8 

| * Ot 3 pounds—By the carcaſe, to fink the otal, 
HEAD of CATTLE, fold each Day. 

Beaſts, «» about 1,500 1,390 1,700 1,700 1,806 
Sheep. | » = I © 12,000 12,900 16,000 12,000 11,000 
Lambs - - + = 


PRICES of TALLOW in LONDON. 


( Dec. 3o. | Jan. 6. lan. 13. Jan. 20. | Jan. 27. 

Per Cut. 5 . „ d. „ 4 i, d e. d. $4 5G 64:18: . 
Town Tallow 446 0 044 6 0045 6 oo 45 63 9 0666 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow 38 0 41 038 0 41038 0 41 038 0 41 038 0 417 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow 37 © 037 0 00370 o 036 00 37 0 36 0 37 
Stuff 424 © 35 0240 35 0240 34 0210 34 23 © 34 
Graves: '<. = '<'<j: $0: 0'6 ho CHE V0 001 So S077 39:9 
Good Dregs - I © © | 9... 0 0F7:70-.0 04:05:90 o O 0 


Average Price at Clare, Se. James's and rd a oh Markets, 
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PRICES of HOPS in KE NT. 


CANTERBURY. MAIDS TON x. 
ö Bags. Fockets. Bags. Pockets. 

J. 8. „ 5 JJ S-©: 
Dec. 28 10 10 11 4 $ 30: 0 010.0. e 
Jan. 4 - 10 10 11 © WM z 6 
1 10 10 11 4 "4.-0: -4. 15] *4 218 ©. $0 
— I 8 110 7 -©:--9 :@]-9- ©. 10 
— 25 - 10 10 | + 7-0 ..7 161 e 20.30 


Prices of old Hops, 
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AVERAGE PRICES of WHEAT, 
By the QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS. 


1794- 


From December 21 to January 18. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


Middleſex 
Surry - 
Hertford + 
Bedford + 
Huntingcon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leiceſter 
Nottingham 
Derby - 
Stafford + 
Salop - 
Hereford +» 
Worceſter 
Warwick 
Wilts 
Berks 
Ox ford 
Bucks 
Brecon - 
Montgomery 
Radnor «+ 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 


it. C Eflex © 
I 5 — 
Suſſex + 
— Suftolk 
> Tasse 
3 » Norfolk 
Lincola 
r — 
Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
2 Weſtmoreland 
Lancaſter 
Cheſter 
Flint + 
Denbigh 
Angleſea 


Carnarvon 
Merioneth 


| 
= 


Un 
r 


E 


= 
24 


Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
Glouceſter 
Somerſet 
Monmouth 
Devon 


11 Corn = 


Hants » 


Per Quarter = 


AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES, 


- 


JJ [ 4-64-04 3.0: 0:0: 0.4.3: $4 RE. 
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Dec 21 [Dec. 28. | 
$.:--.- bo ö 
ne 
Iiir ein ® 
1 46 112 
"149 9.149: 18 
- 1149: 9147 $9 
> 11 .30-::'0.]:$0. 8 
„„ 
„ 
e 
e 
r 
a SY EE IS 
a $ 20 $36 
* 11-54: 0] 54----S 
52 . 9451.6 
*[4a43-:.'0|43-:I 
nee 4 
149 1049 10 
a 
* 156 0 56 6 
” 6 JO1 $8.58 
1 £ 8 88 
45s 245 8 
n 
142 4142 4 
„„ 440 3 
n 
» 464 S149 © 
148 048 10 
44 22145 3 
7 1145 14 3 
Nel 41 4 | 41 9 
- 150 50 7 
63 L133 9 
» | . ©] 63:3 
* [50 331 39 
=.. 10-46: . 4:1 $%*. - 4 
<6 1.55.74 
14 042 © 
2148 048 '© 
3 
nnn 
o 
IIe 
F 
- 50 10 51 10 
„ee 
156 1057 4 
» Hay. ele © 
» 4 0149-12 
« 40 . 7147 3 
144 1143 7 


8 


1 [ 49 


2 | 49 


 —— 


5 | 49 
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AVERAGE PRICES of WHEAT, 
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& To prevent evil is the great end of government; the end for which vigilance and ſe- 


verity are properly employed.” 


BEDIENCE is the moſt eſſential 
| duty of man. It is the firſt duty 
which he is taught, and 1t 1s a duty 
which he owes no leſs to the laws of 


his country, than to the commands of 


his parents. For the happineſs and 
ſecurity ariſing from civil inſtitutions, 
he is more indebted to the former 
than to the latter, From the op- 
preſſion of the great, and the power 
of the ſtrong, our parents might have 
the will, but they could not long 
have the power, to protect us; but the 
law poſſeſſes both the one and the 
Other. 

The excellency of every govern- 
ment mult be meaſured by that portion 
of happineſs and freedom conjointly 


taken, which is enjoyed by thoſe who 


live under its influence. Under every 
human inftitution, mankind is liable 
to experience four kinds of evils; 2a- 
tural evils, moral evils, ſocial ewvils, 
and religious evils. To prevent the 
aſcendency of either, or of all, of 


kheſe, is che principal end and deſign 
of every good government. 


'The 
Vol. II. No. 7. 


Jonneon. 


liberty to be good and to do good, is 
allowed by every government, But 
the danger of enforcing obedience to 
the moſt wholeſome and uſeful laws, 
ariſes either from the mode or the 
neceſſity, and ſometimes from both, 
of raiſing ſupplies ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh and maintain a power capable 
of reſtraining, preventing, and pu- 
niſhing evil. In every community of 
people the greateſt evil that is to be 
apprehended, is the evil of DISOBE« 
DIENCE. To prevent this evil, 
no vigilance, conſiſtent with rational 
freedom, can be too great; no diſci- 
pline, conſiſtent with common juſtice, 
can be too ſevere. For di/obedience is- 
the parent of REBELLION, and the 
nurſe of all iNntQuiTY. It is as the 
fin of avuitchcraft: It takes imme- 
diate poſſeſſion of the idle, the ig- 
norant, the unprincipled, and the 
diſaffected. It is contagious : It ſtains 
all who behold it with complacency. 
It is deftrudive: It attempts to do 
good by outrage and violence. It is 
tyrannical ; It employs power for the 

5 pur poſe 
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purpoſe of deſtroying peace and con- 


fiſcating” property. It is barbarous : 
It exerciſes cruelty for the ſake of 1n- 
ſpiring fear, or gratifying revenge. 
It is inhuman : It puniſhes pity in 
order to prevent repentance. It is 
winatural : It diſturbs the aſhes of the 
dead, becauſe it cannot completely 
avenge itſelf of the living. When it 
once breaks forth into overt acts, to 
check its progreſs the moſt coercive 
meaſures muſt be inſtantly employed. 
It is an evil that will admit neither of 
delay nor temporization. 'The pre- 
vention of this evil is at all times a 
ſubje& of national importance, whe- 
ther it is known to exiſt at Home or 
abroad, For while this evil 1s per- 
mitted to predominate in the world, 
the peace of its inhabitants 1s inſecure, 
And the rights and privileges of man- 
kind muſt ever be as mutable as the 
power by which they are influenced. 
Had men been wiſely diſpoſed to 
govern themſelves by the principles 
of virtue, there would then indeed 
have been no neceſſity for laws, nor 
any occaſion for puniſhments. It was 
not till men became enemies to each 
other that governments were eſta— 
bliſhed in the world. In the beginning 
of time all governments were of a 
domeſtic kind. Every father was a 
governor or king over his own houſe- 
hold, Civil laws were then unknown, 
The earth and all things in it were 
the general property of mankind ; 
and every one took for his own uſe as 
much as his neceſſities required. A 
ſpot of unoccupied Jand once taken 
poſſeſſion of, conſtituted the firſt notion 
of right. But as no laws exiſted to 
ſecure this right, it could laſt no 
longer than while the perſon who took 
it thought proper to occupy it. The 
moment he changed his ſituation, and 
quitted the poſſe ſſion of it, he for- 
feited his right to it. Poſſeſſion ori - 
ginally conſtituted ownerſhip ; and of 
this kind of ownerſhip no laws were 
in force to deprive a man, Perma- 
nency of right was then no otherwiſe 
to be maintained than by continuing 
ſtationary. Whatever improvements 


a man might have made, it he thought 


proper to remove to a more fertile 
ſpot, he could claim no more right to 
the land he was about to leave, than 
if he had never poſſeſſed it. It was, 
from the moment he left it, free for 
any one, who, after him, could firſt 
take poſſeſſion of it. Thus every 
thing was common, except the ſpot 
which every man had taken; and this 
was his own for the time he occupied 
it, but no longer. Deſtitute of laws, 
the private property of individuals 
became, at their deach, the common 
property of the public; or of that 
part of the public which could firſt 
take poſſeſſion of it. Under diſad. 
vantages, ſuch as theſe, muſt all men 
live who would be governed by the 
laws of nature only. For the laws of 
nature (which ſhew no reſpe& to per. 
ſons) can never give a permanent 
property in the earth to any one indi- 
vidual in preference to another. In- 
fluenced only by the hope of obtain- 
ing neceſſaries for their own ſubſiſtence 
as long as life might continue, was it 
to be expected that any encourage- 
ment could be given for the improve. 
ment of agriculture, or of the intel. 
leftual faculties? Was any thing leſs 
to be expected than ignorance, rude- 
neſs and barbariſm ? It is perma- 
nency of property that gives vigour 
and encouragement to improvements 
of every kind. But permanency of 
property can never be enjoyed, but 
under the influence of civil inſtitu- 
tions, And civil inſtitutions are nei- 
ther more nor leſs than laws enacted 
by a conſent of the many, for the 
good of the whole, 

The government of fathers, how 
excellent ſoever it may be, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily become weaker and weaker, 
in proportion as children become nu- 
merous and approach to manhood. 
All governments are fupported by 
power. But the power of one againſt 
many will never prevent thoſe evil: 
which ariſe from the dominion of the 
paſſions, nor reſtore order when dil- 
obedience once becomes general. 
Diſcipline is as neceſſary for men as 
it is for children, For we every day 
ſee that the knowledge of our duty 
does 
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Woes not compel us to the practice of 
it. Our paſſions and our prejudices 
have a much greater influence over us 
than we are willing to allow, But 
their influence, when uncontrolled by 
law, becomes dangerous and alarm- 


ing. It becomes a ſpecies of madneſs 
which we diſtinguiſh by the ſofter ap- 
pellation of enthuſialm. And this 
mad neſs provokes men to level all diſ- 
tinctions, to contemn all dangers, and 
diſregard all duties and all con- 
nexions. Every view of the conduct 
of mankind, in a ſlate of natural 
liberty, is ſulacient to convince us 
that, without laws, there can be no 
government; without government 
there can be no order, no decorum, 
no harmony ;—perſonal ſaſety cannot 
be inſured - ſecurity of property can- 
not be effected religious eſtabliſh. 
ments cannot exiſt— rational liberties 
can neither be exerciled nor ſecured, 
It is by civil inſtitutions that peace is 
moſt effectually eſtabliſned and pre- 
ſerved. Men, in a ſtate of nature, 
are ever n a ſtate of war. And it 
was to prevent man, as much as poſſi- 
ble, from being an enemy to man, 
that laus were firſt introduced; and 
it is for the ſame wiſe and ſalutary 
purpoſe that they are ſtill continued. 
Let us, therefore, reverence the laws, 
for they are the bulwarks of our peace, 
the guardians of our property, the 
defenders of our liberties, the pro- 
tectors of our lives, and the perpe- 
tuators of our religion. He that 
obeys not the laws 1s, as much as in 
him lies, an enemy to himſelf, and 
to his country. He that reverences 
them not, is not far from violating 
them, What! ſay ſome, are we to 
reverence laws that are unjuſt and ty- 
rannical? Are we, for inſtance, to 
reverence the laws concerning game ? 
Yes, moſt certainly! We are to re- 
veregce them as LAWS, becauſe it is 
as dangerous to the governmeat and 
peace of a nation to reſiſt a bad law, 
although there does not appear to be 
ſo much criminality in doing ſo, as it 
is to reſiſt a good one, Subjects are 


juſtiſied in uſing every legal and ra- 


tional method (and in our government 


ting it. 
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there are legal and rational methods 
that may be uſed) to get a law that is 
generally diſapproved of repealed ; 
but they ought never to ſpeak of re- 
For if this was allowable 
it would be uſeleſs to enact laws, be- 
cauſe all laws might then be reſiſted, 
A would probably diilike one law and 
reſiſt it; B would diſlike another, C 
another, till at laſt the whole code of 
laws would be broken down, and 
French liberties, that is to ſay, horrid 
tyrannies, would be exerciſed in Eng- 
land as generally as they now are in 
France. Whoever, therefore, goes 
about to reſiſt the laws of his country, 
and to overturn the conſtitution of 
any juſt government is, of all others, 
as an individual, the greateſt enemy 
that ſociety can have to fear. And 
he is intentionally, in the eye of the 
Deity, anſwerable for all thoſe op- 
preſſions, cruelties and murders, that 
would inevitably have followed, had 
he been ſucceſsful in carrying his de- 
ſigas into execution. 

Jo you then, my countrymen, who 
form the major part of the inhabi- 
tants of this iſland; to you who are 
poor and deſtitute of property, do I 
firſt addreſs myſelf! By reſiſting the 
laws you. have, it is true, no land, 
no houſes, no property to loſe ; but 
but what are the advantages you ex- 
pect to gain? Would you deprive 
your neighbour of his right, that you 
may partake of his riches? Conſi- 
der, my dear friends, that the ſame 
exemption from law, that renders 
your conduct unimpeachable in taking 
wealth from another, would encou- 
rage a third to come and exerciſe a 
ſimilar ſpecies of violence on your- 
ſelf! Forcibly diſpoſſeſs your neigh- 
bour of his houſe, and it is yours no 
longer than you have ſtrength to 
maintain your claim, When a ſtronger 
man than you, or a ſtronger party 
than yours, ſhall take a fancy to it, 
force will make it his or theirs, in as 
civil a manner as it had made it 
yours, Tread down the laws, and 
you ruin yourſelves. You create 
enemies on every fide: cut friends 
will then be no whers tc be found 
I he 


The rich will be made poor; but the 
mutability of power, and the fluctua- 
tion of opinion, will not ſuffer the 
poor to become rich. When all are 
equal there will then be none whom 
we need to reſpect, and none whom 
we are bound to obey; but there will 
be, and there muſt be, what will be 
incomparably worſe—there will be 
EVERY BODY To FEAR. On your 
right hand and oa your left, craft, in- 
tereſt, ambition, diſtruſt, and per- 
fidy will prevail. And when enemies 
like theſe are ſuffered to invade a 
country, its total ruin muſt be wrought 
by its own inhabitants. Let the na- 
tions of Europe determine no longer 
to act offenfrvely againſt France. Let 
them only deprive them of all aſſiſ- 
tances and refources from foreign na- 
tions, and be attentive to conhne 
them within their own territories ; 
and only two alternatives will be left 
for them. Either they muſt fight till 
they totally exterminate each other ; 
or they muſt, in order to prevent this, 
eſtabliſh laws, and reſolutely inſiſt on 
their being moſt ſtritly obeyed, in 
order to make themſelves reſpectable, 
and to eſtabliſh their credit, in the 
eyes of other nations. At preſent 
they are a loſt and deluded people. 
Nothing permanent is exiſting among 
them. Every new day is a ſatire on 
the conduct of the preceding one, 
The impulſe of the moment, whether 
good or bad, bears down all before it. 
Defeats make them deſperate, and 
victories intoxicate them. Fear makes 
them cruel, and cruelty makes them 
ſuſpicious. Although thouſands of 
their fellow-cteatures have been ſacrĩ- 
ficed, the tear of humanity has never 
been ſeen to ſtart; nor the ſigh of 
ſympathy been heard to tranſpire. 
Acclamations of joy have attended 
the exit of the moſt amiable cha- 
raters; and property has haſtened 
to the block thoſe whom neither malice 
could injure, nor villany accuſe. Fa- 
milies have been ſacrificed, cities 
have been deluged with blood, and 
the whole country and its dependen- 
cies, have experienced the dreadful 
effects which ariſe from the free exer- 
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ciſe of natural rights, and nature! 
liberties, However diſagreeable it 
may be to ſpeak the truth, yet I fee 
it incumbent on me to ſay, that it i; 
no more ſafe to commit power into 
the hands of ignorant people, than 
it would be to commit the defence of 
an; important citadel to the care of 
children. It is knowledge and ſcience, 
united with religion and virtue, that 
makes the moſt material difference 
between men and men. The igno. 
rant, whether they be rich or poor, 
either ſee too far, or not far enough, 
They are liable either to deceive 
themſelves, or to ſuffer themſelves to 
be deceived and led away by others, 
Unacquainted with the fundamental 
principles of morgl virtue, and un- 
able to diſcern thelintimate connexion 
which ſubſiſts between moral and po- 
litical obedience, and how the one is 
ſupported by and interwoven with the 
other, they are unaware of the danger 
that is to be apprehended from a ge. 
neral reſiſtance of the latter, or a 
contemptuous violation of the former. 
When the diſpoſition of a people 
hurries them from the path of duty in 
order to obtain freedom, they will 
never fail to exerciſe a degree of 
liberty, that will produce a puniſh- 
ment in ſome degree adequate to their 
diſobedience. 'The univerſal laws of 
morality can never be tranſgreſſed 
with impunity. Pain follows intem- 
perance. Want follows idleneſs. On 
the heels of extravagance and diſſipa- 
tion, tread miſery and wretchedneſs, 
Diſobedience to laws that are rational, 
juſt and neceſſary, is always puniſhed 
by the miſchiefs that ariſe from the 
confuſion 1t creates; and paſſion and 
prejudice kindle a flame of enthuſiaſm 
in mankind that no reaſon can mo- 
derate, no arguments can aſſuage, no 
religion can ſubdue, no virtue can 
control, no numbers can awe, no 
force can conquer, and nothing but 
death can eradicate, 
paſſions that degrade the moral cha- 
racter, and animated by the hopes of 
becoming great, free, powerful and 
happy, each 1s confident that he 1s 
purſuing his beſt intereſts, becauſe he 
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Subject to 


"of many. 


10 gratiſying his preſent inclinations; 


For does any one conſider that every 


trophy of victory is an emblem of ruin, 
So true is the remark of Tacitus, 


& That the firſt day after the reign of 


& a tyrant is always the beſt,” be- 
Cauſe the deſtruction of one tyrant 
moſt uſually gives birth to the exiſtence 
In every nation it ſhould 
be carefully remembered, that the 
obedience of a people depends more 
gpon police and manners than it does 
upon any particular form or Find of 
government. Without theſe the belt 

overnment that can poſſibly be con- 
Ficnted would anſwer no good purpaſes; 
and with them the worſt may be made 

roductive of peace and good order. 
= us then be attentive to our beſt 
intereſts, Let us ſeriouſly and duly 
conſider how mach the peace, the 
wnanimity, the ſtrength, the ſafety, 
and the proſperity of our nation de- 
pend upon our/e[ves—upon the ſenti- 
ments we hold forth to the world 
upon the conduct we purſue in our 
private as well as in public capacities 
—on the parties we affociate with 
the doctrines we invent, propagate, 
oppoſe or defend; and the writings 
we applaud or condemn. And let us 
above all things ſtudy to be quiet and 
to do our own buſineſs: Let us re- 
yerence the magiſtrates, who are the 
eſpecial guardians of our happineſs 
and our liberties, Let us honour the 
King—let us ſpeak of him with that 
reſpectful attention which is due to 
his dignity, and more ſo to his vir- 
tues, Let us be obedient to the laws, 
and to all the precepts and proceſſes 
that may proceed from the due admi- 
niſtration of them. The motives to 
obedience are many and important; 
nor are the ſecurity of property, the 
peace of ſociety, the preſervation of 
religion, the ſafety of individuals, and 
the credit and tranquility of our na- 
tion, to be numbered among the leaſt 


ok them, 
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Let us no longer ** ſeek death in 
the error of our life“ and opinions, 
nor “ pull upon ourſelves deſtruction 
with the work of our hands.” Let 
us remember that not only our liberty 
and property, but above all, our reli- 
gion muſt depend, in a great mea- 
ſure, upon the exertions we make to 
defend our conſtitution, and upon 
the readineſs we ſhew to obey our 
laws. Alike convinced of the inſta- 
bility of property without laws to 
protect it, and of the inefticacy of 
moral principles, without religion to 
give weight and ſecurity to them, let 
both high and low, let both rich and 
poor, let both the clergy and the 
laity, ſtep forth to ſecure and defend 
both the church and the ate ; the 
king and the people. By the conduct 
of the rich will that of the poor, at all 
times, be very eſſentially influenced. 
Would the former but voluntarily ſtep 
forth, at the preſent criſis, and li- 
berally contribute ſomewhat handſome 
out of their private fortunes, to eaſe 
the public burthen—to prevent the 
accumulation of taxes—to leſſen the 
national debt; they would then con- 


vince the lower orders of people that 


they were TRUE PATRIOTS. Let 
them but cordially unite in appro— 
priating a certain portion of their in- 
come, beyond what the law demands 
of them, for the good of the whole, 
and the hands that now hang down 
will be lifted up, and the feeble knees 
will again become ſtrcong. Thus will 
they become ſaviours of their country, 
and defenders of the faith. Thus may 
the true ſpirit of Enghſhmen, the 
ſpirit of loyalty and fidelity, be uni- 
verſally revived; and parties and di- 
viſions be no ore able to make a 
breach in our land. 
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On the SIZE and AGE of FOREST TREES, 
With the particular Meaſurement of ſome celebrated Oaks in Kent, | 


[concLruDeEvD.] 


ä 


H Us far Mr. Evelyn. I ſhall now 

add ſomething from Gilpin's 
REMARKS upon FOREST SCE- 
NERY (1791) a book in which the 
faſcinating power of genius to adorn 
a favourite ſubject is peculiarly emi- 
nent. The fixth jection of the firſt 
book 1s dedicated to the particular 
mention of the moſt celebrated trees, 

Some of the nobleſt oaks in Eng- 
land were at leaſt formerly found in 
Suflex. 

« Inits fallen ſtate alone the tree 
becomes the baſis of England's glory. 
Though we regret its fall therefore, 
we mult not repine ; but addreſs the 
children of the wocd, as the gallant 
oak, on his removal from the foreſt, 
Is ſaid to have addreſſed the ſcion by 
his ſide. 


Where thy great grandſire ſpread his awful 
ſhade, 

A holy druid myſtic circles made: 

Myfelt a ſapling, when thy grandfire bore 

Intrepid Edward to the gallic ſhore. 

Me now my country calls: atiev, my ſon! 

And as the circling years in order run, 

Mayſt thou, renown'd the foreit's boaſt and 
pride, 

Victorious in ſome future conteſt ride!“ 


Mr. Gilpin mentions Arthur's T a- 
Ble, in the town hall, at Wincheſter, 
which has been cut out of a tree of 
immenſe girth ; the Cheltenham oak, 
which, as near its roots as you can 
walk, exceeds 20 paces round; the 
Cawthorne oak, which at the ground 
exceeded 26 yards; the Bently oak, 
in Holt-Foreſt, (in Hampſhire) which 
at 7 feet from the ground, was 34 feet 
in circumference ; the Swilter oak, 
in Needwood- Foreſt, which (he be- 
lieves) was equal to any of them. 

„The largeſt tree that ever was 


of Gilvin, » zupr. i, 117. 


known to be brought into Britain 
formed the main-malt of the Royal S0. 
vereign in Q. Anne's time. It was q 
feet long, and 35 inches in diameter, 
Mr. Evelyn mentions alſo a ſtill large 
tree, which formed the keel of th: 
Crown, a French ſhip of the laſt cen. 
tury, It was 120 feet long, &c.”" 
The malts of our ſhips, at preſent, 
are never made of fingle trees. It 
the method to lay two or three tree; 
together, and fitting them tight 
each other, to bind them clole : 
proper diſtances with pitched rope: 
But a very noble fir was lately broug: 
into England, which was not ſplice: 
in the common mode, but was con 
verted, in its full dimenſions, int 
the bowſprit of the Britannia, a ne 
ſhip of 110 guns, in which capacit) 
I have heard, it ſerves at preſent 
This fir was 96 feet in length, &c.”" 
Mr. G. mentions the oaks of Chau 
cer, already deſcribed; and gives 1 
following intereſting account of th 
Magdalen Oak, already alſo namec 
„ Cloſe by the gate of the wat 
walk, at Magdalen College, Oxfor: 
grew an oak which perhaps ſtood ther 
a ſaplin, when Alfred the Gru 
founded the Univerſity. This peri 
only includes a ſpace of goo year, 
which is no great age for an oak, | 
is a difficult matter indeed to aſcertal 
the age of a tree. The age of 
caſtle, or abhey, is the object ( 
hiſtory. Even a common houſe isn 
corded by the family that built | 
All theſe objects arrive at maturity! 
their youth, if 1 may ſo ſpeak, Þ: 
the tree gradually compleating | 
growth, 15 not worth recording int! 
early part of its exiſtence. It is the 
only a common tree; and afterwat: ? 


® Ibid. p. 127, 128, 
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ſtood for many years, 
root was decayed ; and it had hold of 
the earth only by two or three roots; 
of which none was more than a couple 


n it becomes remarkable for its 
8 N all memory of its youth is loſt. 
Ie tree, however, can almoſt pro- 
dpce hiſtorical evidence for the age 
afigned to it. About 500 years after 
the time of Alfred, William of Wayn- 
fleet, Dr. Stukeley tells us, ex- 

eſsly ordered his college to be 
Welded near the great oak ; and an 
oak, I think, could not be leſs than 
goo years of age to merit that title; 
together with the honour of fixing the 
ſeite of a college. When the magni- 
ficence of Cardinal Woolley erected 
that handſome tower, which is {o or- 
namental to the whole building, this 
gee might probably be in the meri- 
dian of its glory ; or rather perhaps 
it had attained a green old age. But 
it muſt have been manifeſtly in its de- 
Cline, at that memorable zra, when 
the tyranny of James gave the Fel- 
lows of Magdalen ſo noble an oppor- 
tunity of withſtanding bigotry, and 
ſpperſtition. It was afterwards much 
injured in Charles II.'s time, when 
the preſent walks were laid out ; its 
roofs were diſturbed ; and from that 
period it declined faſt, and became 
xeduced by degrees to little more than 
a mere trunk. The oldeſt members 
of the Univerſity can ſcarcely recol- 
lect it in a better plight, But the 
faithful records of hillory “ have 
handed down its ancient dimenſions. 
Through a ſpace of 16 yards on every 
fide from its trunk, it once flung its 
bouphs; and under its magnificent 
pavilion could have ſheltered with 
eaſe 3000 men; though in its decayed 
Rate it could for many years do little 


more than ſhelter ſome luckleſs indi- 


vidual, whom the driving ſhower had 
dvertaken in his evening walk. In 


the ſummer of 1788, this magnificent 


ruin fell tothe ground; alarming the 
College with its ruſhing ſound. It 
then appeared how precarioully it had 


5 * Dr. Plot's Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, ch, 


* 


Vi, ſect. 45. 
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the excellent Dr. George Horne, Dean of 


7 FT The late preſident of this college was 


Canterbury, and for a ſhort time Biſhoo of 
Norwich ; of whoſe amiable character and 


Writings, lee a very able account in Mr. 
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Its grand tap- 


of inches in diameter. From a part 
of its ruins a chair has been made for 
the preſident + of the college, which 
will long continue its memory, t 

Mr. Gilpin mentions the oak at 
Workſop, and the cheſtnut at Tort- 
worth, (Lord Ducie's ); and alſo ano- 
ther at Wimley, near Hitchin Triory, 
in Hertfordſhire, of which the girth, 
in 1789, was, at five feet above the 
ground, more than 14 yards. Its 
trunk was hollow, and in part open. 
But its vegetation was ſtill vigorous. 
On one ſide its vaſt arms ſhooting up 
in various forms, ſome upright, and 
others oblique, were decayed, and 
peeled at the extremities ; but iſſued 
from luxuriant foliage, at their inſer- 
tion in the trunk. On the other fide 
the foliage was Mill full, and hid all 
decay.“ 5 

He gives an account of the Fairlog 
oak in Hainault-Foreſt, in Eſſex, 
(about a mile from Barkingſide); Da- 
mory*s oak, near Blanford, in Dorſet- 
ſhire; and an oak, ſuppoſed to be the 
largeſt tree that ever grew in Scot- 
land, at Torwood, in Stirlingſhire ; 
as well as Hern's oak in Wind/jor 
Foreſt, of which Shakeſpeare ſo beau» 
tifully tells us— 
— An old tale goes, that Hern the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here, in Windſor foreſt, 
Doth all the winter time at ſtill of midnight, 
Walk round about this oak, with ragged horns; 
And then he blaſts the trees, deſtroys the cattle, 
Makes the milch cow yield blood, and ſhakes 


a Chain, 
In hideous, dreadful manner 


— — 


For the full deſcription of all theſe, 
I muſt refer to the book itſelf, but 
ſhall ſele& his laſt article. 

«© 'There is an oak, in the grounds 
of Sir Gerard YVanneck, at Hevening- 
ham, in Suffolk, which carries us 


Todd's ingenious Memoirs of the Deans of 
Canterbury, 


The oak, I think, uſed to be called 
Addiſon's Oak. Edit. 


1 Gilpin, ut ſupr, p. 138. 
§ F. 141. 


likewiſe 


48 
likewiſe into the times of Elizabeth. 
But this tree brings its evidence with 
it — evidence which, if neceſſary, 
migbt carry it into Saxon times. It 
is now falling faſt into the decline of 
years: and every year robs it more 
of its honors, But its trunk, which 
meaſures 35 feet in circumference, 
ſill retains its grandeur ; though the 
ornaments of its boughs, and foliage 
are much reduced. But the grandeur 
of the trunk conſiſts only in ap- 
pearance. It is a mere ſhell, In Q. 
Elizabeth's time it was hollow; and 
from this circumſtance the tree de- 
rives the honour of being handed down 
to poſterity. That princeſs, who 
from her earlieſt age loved maſculine 
amuſemeats, uſed often, it is ſaid, in 
her youth, to take her ſtand in this 
tree, and ſhoot the deer as they paſſed, 
From that time it has been known by 
the name of Q. Elizabeth's oak.“ 

J muſt refer to Mr. Gilpin himſelf 
alſo for the account of the oak in 
New. Foreſt, againſt which the arrow 
of Sir Walter Tyrrell glanced, when 
it killed William Rufus; + the grow- 
ing oak of Badeſly, near Lymington ;t 
and the Cadenham oak, near Lynd- 
hurft, which buds every year, in the 
depth of winter. $ 


And now I ſhall conclude this long 
article with the meaſurement of ſome 
celebrated oaks at Fredville, in the 
pariſh of Nonington, in this county, 
the feat of Joh Plumptre, E/7. 


Mea ſure of Oaks at Fredville, June 17, 1793. 


1. BEAUu rx. 


Length, Girt, Contents. 
aft meaſure ) feet. ft, inch. F. i. p. 
from the g $3; -3 +64 -- $19 2-12 
ground. 
ad meaſure - 32 - 2 2 - 150 2. 8 
One arm - 37: 1 16 1 10 
WI I - F 


In all 12 ton, 25 feet. 

N. B. In the firſt girt 31 inches were al- 
lowed for bark. 

In the 2d girt 2 inches. 

Arm, 1+ inch. — Theſe are not included. 

The circumference of this tree, at 4 feet 
from the ground, is 15 feet 9 inches, 


0 P. 147.— P. 160.—1 P. 162.—8 Th 165. 
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2. STATELY. 
iſt length Y Vet. ft. inch. fe i. a 
from te \ AS 1% ER. BER 
ground, 
$0: 90: - 3 $4 809: 0:-9 
„ 0 0 0 '7q 
Two arms, 12 - x1 43 - 22 83 
Another arm not exactly mea- 
ſured, being difficult to get 1 40 © 0 
computed at a ton - += = 
— — 
| 913.90 
inch, 
Iſt girt 4 
24 — 1 (allowed for bark I wiz. ton ft. jr, 
34 — 2 { not included, — 12 33 
4th — 1 
ft. it, 
Circumference at 4 ft. from the ground 18 
at 8 ft. 16 6 
— 
3. MAJESTY. 
- ts ft. in. ft. in 7 
irſt mea- 
ſurement, : VVV 
rr. Hay 2. ML » 5 A a. 
a 2g = - 3: 0 = 84 7 11 
„ 
[5 - Bo. * I = - 68 11 1 
- 4th- 19 - 1 - 42 0 
Arms & 5th - 7 «3-0 = 5 ; 
bth- 16 1 — 40 1 4 
1 | WIS EL OSS es 
Sth- 16 - 12 - 2x 9 4 
1468 4 


tons. ft. in. p. 


In all 36 28 4 3 bark not included, 


7. 1h 
Circumference at 8 ft. from the ground 28 4 
=— at 28 ditto — 15 | 


N. B. About four years fince two arm: 
fell, in a very ſtill day, from this tree, which 
contained 3 tons of timber, ' beſides, at leak, 
three cords of fire-wood, 


—_—_— 


Arthur Young, in his notes of * 


tour in Eſſex, Kent, and Suſſex, in 


the autumn of 1792, (Annals of Agri 
culture, vol. xx, p. 258) ſays, © Nov, 
s zoth, 
(Mr. Boys's) paſs Tilmanſton, E, 
thorne, Nonington, and Fredville, 
where we call to view ſome venera- 
ble oaks, belonging to Mr. Plump- 
tre, One, called . t is at; 
feet from the ground, 28 feet! 


#4 kak $9. ke... ee ee 


after leaving. Betſhanger, : 


BOS MPSS 2. . „ mow 


inches in curcumterence ; this is 47 


; e. 
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6 
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c 
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ville, g 
enera ?- 


lump- 


vigour, 15 feet 3 inches in circum- 
Wference ; and I gueſs 65 feet high 
in timber girt—ftrait, clean bark, 
Wand in every reſpedt one of the fineſ? 
trees J ever beheld.” 


* * 


1 Lam, yours, 


A Lover of NATURE. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Ar r having cloſed my letter I 
recognized the following paſſages in 
A. Young's Tour, (up ſupr.) p. 281. 
% The circumſtances concerning 
the growth of oak timber, in the vi- 
einity of Petworth, in Suſſex, (Lord 
Egremont's) are important, for the 
red clay here has the reputation of 
being ſingularly adapted to that pro- 
Auction; certain it is that the quan- 
tity of timber, which this neighbour- 
hood has yielded, is immenſe ; Lord 
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: „ ,enerable ruin; but beauty is in full 


1794- 49 
Egremont cut goool, worth of oak 
from nine acres of land, the trees 
conjectured to be from 150 to 200 
years old: 200 trees ſold at 151. a 
tree, Eleven, each containing a load 
of timber, ſtood in zo feet ſquare, or 
goo ſquare feet of ground. One tree 
old for 7ol. and was reſold for 100l, 
&C. 

„There is an oak in the park at 
Petworth, not at all a ſtriking tree, 
that contains by eſtimation, between 
7 and 8 loads of timber; it is 15 feet 
34 inches in circumference, at five 
teet from the ground; and about 22 
feet to the firſt fork, In the pleaſure 
ground alſo are ſome fine trees; a 
ſpruce fir 10 feet 7 inches in eircum- 
ference, at 5 feet trom the ground; 
another, 8 feet, 11 inches; another 
(forked) 11 feet 7 inches; a cheſtnut 
33 feet 6 inches; a birch 5 feet 94 
inches, 32 feet high, and only 9 
years old.“ 


Annals of Apriculture, vol. xx, p. 
283. 
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I. Occupation d'un Predicateur doit Cre d'ctudier les Miltcres de la Religion, & non d' ap- 


otondir les Miſtères de la Cour. 


HE, preacher who treats of poli- 
A tics in the pulpit may, not im-. 
properly, be compared to the moun- 
bank, who treats of divinity on the 
gage. Politics and divinity are ſub- 
jects of public utility. The. clergy 
gre not to be cenſured for being poli- 


Acians, nor yet for writing diſſerta- 


ons on ſubjects of national or uni- 
rſal importance. But they cannot 
ignorant that for every thing there 
a proper ſeaſon, a proper place, 
d a proper time. Learning and 
Knowledge, genius and ability, will 
Jever be conlidered as proper ſubſti- 


sat; Wtes for judgment and diſcretion. 
feet: He will not eaſily convince men of 
s 15 3 


vene 
*J 


88 
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> 


Vol, II. No, 7. 


Cette matiere n'eſt point 1a Juriſdiction: Et il fied mal 
Wc Miniſtre de I'Evangile de vouloir tire Miniſtre d'Etat. 


BovksAULT., 


the purity of his motives, of the 
peaceableneſs of his diſpoſition, or 
the piety of his heart, who attempts 
to awaken the paſſions, rather than to 
convince the judgment of his hearers. 
e maintain and ſet forqvards, as 
much as in him lieb, QUIET= 
NESS, PEACE AND LOVE, AMONG 
ALL CHRISTIAN PEOPLE,” it is 
neceſſary that he ſhould exerciſe him- 
ſelf in having not only a conſcience 
word of offence, but allo a diſpeſition 
void of offending. That they who, 
regardleſs of their intereſt, voluntarily 
incur the odium which ariſes from de- 
ing their duty, are not culpable, is not 
altogether clear; unleſs it could be 

known 
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known what is to be underſtood by 
the phraſe doing their duty. Miſtaken 
notions of duty are not to be num- 
bered among the ſmalleſt evils of life, 
The decorated toy, its carved and gilt 
handle, and the pretty favord knot, 
have nothing ſinful attached to them, 
Tf they are ſimp!y glittering baubles, 
they are unworthy the ſerious attention 
of the philoſopher and the divine, 
The (word itſelf is much leſs deſtrue— 
tive than the bow and the arrow of 
the ancients. 

Is it rational to ſuppoſe that 75 
total abolition of war can be effected 
by infinuations that are calculated to 
leſſen the dignity of officers, and the 
character of ſoldiers? Are theſe men 
to be treated as children; to be told 

gat the inſtruments by which their 
country is to be defended at home, 
and its conſequence pieſerved abroad, 
are ugly incumbrances, ht only to be 
viewed with horror, and %, pure 
paſely for the %% udien of their r 
MEN, and of NO OTHER Us E? 
Surely the man tha: could advance 
thus much, mult be more under the 10+ 
fluence of his paſſions, than the gu'e 
dance of his jadgmerTY, Can tit be ſup- 
poſed that Dr Rnox could for one mo- 
ment, forget that the gracd objeR of 
war is to procure peace? Should the 
object not be attained, the intention 
of it cannot be altered. Is it from a 
principle of univerſal love to the hu- 
man ſpecies that we are adviſed to de 
dar no more, at a time when a neiph - 
bouring nation is groaning and bleed. 
iog under the yoke of the moſt mer- 
cileſs tyranny that ever diſgraced the 
chriſtian world? Shall we fit down 
tame ſpectators of death and murder, 
and not ſtreich forth a helping hand 
to reſcue thoſe who are at once mi- 
ſerable and defenceleſs, baniſhed and 
proſcribed? or, to re- eſtabliſn thoſe 
who have neither houſe nor country 
which they can now call their own ? 
Was a Civil war to break forth in 
England, which 1 pray God may 
never happen, and, was Dr. Knox to 
be driven from his home—deprived 
of his property—baniſhed from his 
kingdom, and all this for being loyal 


to his king, and faithſul to his coun. 
try; would he dare to call him 
man of an unchriſtian ſpirit, Who 


would undertake to raiſe an army, to 
quell the diſturbance, and to reinſtate 
him in his poſſeſſions, becauſe he and 
his men might, perchance, be fc. 
reigners * Would he think it to be an 
eſſential part of his duty, to tell him 
that on ſuch an occaſion he ought not 
to have intefered; that by ſo doing 
he had violated his duty as a citizen 
of the world ; and forfeited all claim 
to the title and character of a chriſ. 
tian? Is it no part of the duty of a 
moral agent—is it no part of the 
duty of a rational being—is it no 
part of the duty of a chriſtian to help 
the oppreſſed? Is God a reſpecter of 
perſons? Or, are not murder, trea- 
chery, proicription and confiſcation, 
as great crimes in France as in Eng. 
land? Or, are they leſs deſerving of 
puniſhment in one country than they 
are in another ? Is it then our duty 
to alliſt the oppreſſed, to defend the 
injured, to protect the helpleſs ? and 


ſhall we throw afide thoſe inſtruments 


of diſcipline, by which alone a frantic 


people can be brought to reaſon, to | 


order, and to obediepce? I am as 
ſtucere and as ardent x lover of peace 
as Doctor Knox can be ; but when the 


goveraors of a country are convinced | 


of the expediency and neceflity of en. 
(ering ou a war, it is then no part of 
the duty of a chriſtian divine publicly 
to preach down the propriety, or to 
preach uf the /infulneſs of ſuch a mea- 
ture, unleſs by his preaching he can 
attach /ecurity to his country. 

Our Saviour never thus interfered 
with public meaſures. He never thus 
contemned the character of {1ol- 
diers. He never thus vented his 
ſpleen againſt the ſword ; although 
by the ſword an apoſtle of his own 
(for even one of his very diſciples 
wore a {word) fmote off the ear of a 
ſervant of the high prieſt! He com- 
manded him to put up again the (word 
into its place; and for this reaſon 
does he iſſue the command, becauſe, 
as he obſerves, the (word is an in- 
ſtrument by which thoſe who firſt have 

recourle 
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The Centurion, 


fa- 
vourable and decifive teſtimony of 
our Saviour's good opinion of him, 
although the bloody trade of war was 
his profeſſion, and he had diſcovered 
no ſymptoms of an inclination to re- 
tire from it: Verihy, I have not found 
% great faith, no not in Iſrael. The 
profeſſion of war then is not irrecon- 
cileable with the faith and practice of 
a chriſtian. And this truth Dr. Knox 
could be no ſtranger to. But zeal, 
or, rather, prejudice, often carries 
the moſt cautiovs beyond the limits of 
betrays 
them into extremes which are as dan- 
gerous to truth as they are offenfive to 
judgment. The duty of a chriſtian 
preacher does not require a greater 
ſhare of * boldneſ5”” than it does of 
meekneſs and humility, His moſt pro- 
minent features ſhould be love and 
condeſcenſion; rebuke and cenſure 
ſhould be ſparingly, very ſparingly, 
uled, and never porintedly applied. 
He ſhould endeavour to become all 
things to all men, that he may by 
every poſhble mean gain ſome, His 
office is to wir fouls, to draw men 70 
im by the cords of love, not to drive 


men from him by the ſeverity of ill- 


natured remarks, and mortifying obſer- 
wations, Are ſoldiers at the intima- 
tion of Dr, Knox to quit their pro- 
ſeſſion, to renounce their allegiance, 
to deſert their king, and abandon the 
cauſe of their country? Who then is 
to defend the ſtate, and take care of 
the church? Is the tongue a weapon 
ſufficient to frighten away an enemy? 
Or, will the thetorical declamation of 
modern divines prove a proper ſubſti- 
tute for more deſtructive weapons? 
Shall the judgment or opinion of a 
theoperical individual be put in com- 
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recourſe to it ſhould periſh, Nor did 
the prince of peace entertain any anti- 
pathy againſt any particular orders or 
degrees of men. 
Who was a Roman ſoldier, an officer, 
and commander, received a very 


H 2 
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petition with the judgment and opi- 
nion of practical bodies of men ? 
Shall the ſtudy of the cloſet ſuperſede 
that of the cabinet ? Shall the ſafety 
of a few be preferred to that of many? 
Shall Britons be hood-avinked at the 
moment it is molt neceſſary for them 
to ſee ? Shall dangers be quietly per- 
mitted to ſurround us becauſe it 1s 
more deſireable to be at peace than at 
war? Is it better tocry peace, peace, 
than it is to take the moſt active, 
vigorous, and neceſſary meaſures to 
ſecure it at home, by putting, if poſſi- 
ble, an end to anarchy and rebellion 
abriad? Had the reverend advocate 
for peace been a /enator of the king- 
dom, he might have called up ail 
the figures of rhetoric to his aſſiſtance 
— he might have arreſted the attention 
of the houſe by the ſublimity of his 
diction — he might have ſhook the 
foundations of it by the thunder of 
his eloquence--he might have faſci- 
nated his hearers by the charms of 
his oratory, or by his bold and ani- 
mated geſture—he might have laſhed 
the oppolers of his ſyſtem with the 
moſt inimitable ſallies of wit—ae 
might have exhauſted all the ammuni- 
tion that iacred and profane writers 
could have furniſhed him with on the 
occaſion, and have been 6lameleſs. 
But to make the pulpit a vehicle of 
ſarcaſtic ſatire againtt any particular 
order or profeſſion of men, betrays a 
want of delicacy, and exhibits a 
ſpirit of cowardice, that only little 
or prejudiced minds could be mean 
enough to be guilty of, But I will 
diſmiſs the ſubject by recalling to the 
attention of the preacher the advice 
of an ancient writer—** Judge of thy 
neighbour by thyſelf, and be diſcreet in 
every point. 


Morn1TOR, 


Jan 24, 1794. 
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To the EDiroks of the KENTISH REGISTER. 


GENTLEMEN, 


F the following meets with your 

approbation, you will be fo kind 
as to convey it to the public in ſuch 
a way as you may think proper. 


I am, Gentlemen, 


A Promoter of your uſeful under- 
takings, h 


GRAMMATICUS. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The humble petition of t He word ONLY. 


SHEWET Hy 


Trar by the laws of grammar it 
is your Petitioner's office to point out 
and fix the attention upon ſuch words 
as are intended to expreſs ſome agent 
or patient, ſome action or affection, 
in excluſion of all others; than which 
nothiog can be more neceliary in order 
to prevent equivocation, ambiguity 
and confuſion in language. 

That for this purpoſe it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary your petitioner ſhould 
ſtand either next immediately before, or 
next after, the word meant to be ſe- 
lected and marked tor particular ob- 
ſetvation. 

That your petitioner is, indeed, 
ſometimes, not 1mproperly placed be- 
tween two words 10 {uch manner as to 
make the ſenſe equivocal, till it is de- 
termined to which of the two your 
Petitioner wiſhes to be attached; and, 
as in the Orthography of the Engliſh 
language, there is no ſtop leſs than a 
comma, it is to be lamented that 
ſemicommas have not been intro- 
duced, which, beſides many other 
conveniences attending them, would 
be particularly well adapted ro de- 
termin to which of tao doubttul 
words your petitioner ought to adhere, 

That although your petitioner be 
ſometimes found in this dilemma, yet 
it never happens from abſolute ne- 


ay Feb, 43 1794. 
ceſſity, in regard your petitioner, ii 
order to expreſs the ſame meaning, 
may always be fo placed that, ex 2 
terminorum, all ambiguity ſhall b. 
removed without any aſſiſtance fron 
ſtops or otherwile. 

That, formerly, your petitione! 
ſeldom had occaſion to complain d 
being miſplaced ; but that of lau 
years many unwarrantable libertie, 
have been taken with the Engplit 
language, and among others it is be. 
come almolt an univerſal practice, 
even with writers in other reſpet} 
ſtrictly grammatical, to give your 
petitioner ſuch a ſituation in the orde 
of words as totally to deſtroy and 
counteratt the very purpoſe for whict 
he was appointed to his office, 


That your petitioner could mentiot 
authors who throughout extenſive vo. 
lumes have, in many hundred in, 
ſtances, been guilty of this impro- 
priety, with ſcarce one exception; 
although your petitioner, even in th: 
hands of the moſt ignorant, migh 
well hope, that ſometimes at lealt, he , 
ſhould fall, although by mere chance, 
into his proper place, 

That your petitioner avoids the invi. 
dious taſk of naming any of thoſe vr. 
tors who have thus groisly abuſed you 
petitioner's patience, but begs leave, 
by way of illuſtration, to inflanc: 
one fingle ſentence capable of man) 
various conſtructions, and which your 
petitioner will take in ſucceſſion every 
different ſtation poſſible, for the put. 
poſe of expreſſing all the ſeveral idea 
which the ſame tet of words are ca. 
pable of conveying ; making uſe <> 
inverted commas by way of ſemi-# 
cemmas, and giving the emphatical 
word in Italics, not only where your 
petitioner is ſo ſituated as to render it 
otherwiſe doubiiul to which of two) 
words your petitioner ought to be at. 
tached, but in the other examples 
likewiſe, (o render them, if poſſible, 
itil] more clear; 


Ex. . } 
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Ex. 4. J 
Ex. 5. 
Ex. 7. 
* That the 2d and 3d examples are 
Zevidently undiſtinguiſhable from each 
other but by their ſeveral pauſes, be- 
® cauſe the words and their order are in 
both preciſely the ſame, and your 
© petitioner is in both ſo ſituated be- 
7 tween two competitors, that the con- 
ſtruction is doubtful, till it is deter- 
mined to which of the two your peti- 
tioner adheres in excluſion of the 
other; but when your petitioner is 
placed as in the f example all am- 
* biguity ceaſes, and it becomes at once 
evident that the f of the four inter- 
* pretations is that which is intended. 
That the ſame doubt ariſes on the 
th and Gth examples as on the 2d 
zd, and from the very ſame cauſes ; 
bat when your petitioner is placed as 
in the fourth example, it is then evi- 
dent, that the ird interpretation muſt 
be adopted - and when your petitioner 
is placed as in the ſeventh example, it 
is equally evident that the ſourih inter- 
pretation muſt neceſſarily prevail. 
That your petitioner's juſt rights 
being in themſelves clear and indiſ- 
putable, he ventures to remark that 
even Addiſon himſelf, that great 
Engliſh claſſic, has, in one inſtance 
at leaſt, been made guilty of 10juring 
your petitioner in the manner here 
complained of, for it muſt be pre- 
ſumed to be rather the error of the 
preſs than of ſo great a maſter of his 


.. So 
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read, 


—— ß e 


Oh fatal love of fame ! oh glorious heat 
| © Orly deſtructive to the brave and great.“ 


1 

That your petitioner ſubmits, if the 
poet had meant that the love of fame 
was ia every inſtance de/trufive but 
; never beneficial to the brave, your 


# petitioner would then ſand very pro- 


A 


perly the fir word in the line; but 
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7 5 x. 1. Only John lent Thomas five — iſt Interp.— John (and no one 
Fx. 2. John only lent Thomas five pounds 


John only lent Thomas five pounds 


ohn lent only Thomas five pounds 
John lent Thomas only five pounds 


John lent Thomas only five pounds 
John lent Thomas five pounds only 


native tongue, —In his Campaign we 
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elſe) lent "Thomas five pounds. 


2d Iaterp.— John ent (but did 
not give) Thomas five pounds. 


| 3d Interp.— John lent to Thomas 
(and to no one elſe) five pounds. 


4th Interp.— John lent Thomas 
five pounds (and no more.) 


as the idea intended to be conveyed, 
is, that the love of fame is deſtructive 
to the brave and to them only, the 
verſe ſhould with deference run thus, 


« Deſtructive only to the brave and great. 


That even in this ſitua: ion your pe- 
titioner being placed between the pre- 
ceding word “ 4eſtructive and the 
ſublequent ones ehe brave, might 
be attached to either, but the ſenſe 
demanding that your petitioner ſhould 
be attached to the ſubſequent words, 
this is effected by a pauſe made after 
the word ** Jeftrudive.”? But when 
your petitioner is placed r in the 
line, no pauſe, no art, or contrivance 
whatever, can bring your petitioner 
within the attractive ſphere of thar 
word to which the poet's idea requires 
that your petitioner ſhould adhere. 

That the advocate, who has under- 
taken your Petitioner's cauſe, declines 
putting his name to the proceſs, aware 
that he may be accuſed of unpardone 
able arrogance in citing fo large a 
body of authors before your tribunal, 
but to your candour your petitioner 
appeals, thoroughly convinced that 
when the bulk ot late publications are 
tried by the Urict rules of grammar, 
your petitioner will be found, at leaſt 


z 3 inſtances out of 4, to be denied his 


proper place and office, and made to 
introduce equivocation and ambiguity, 
where it is his duty and 1nclinatian to 
promote perſpicuity and preciſion, 

Your petitioner therefore humbly 
prays that he may be immediately 
reſtored to his proper rank and func- 
tions in the republic of letters, and 
that you will pais a ſevere cenſure on 
all ſuch as thall in future dare to make 
an ill uſe of your petitioner's name 
and authority. 

And your petitioner frail ever pray. 


E Qu As 
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EQVUALLTY. 


From © An Eſſay on the Natural Equality of Men; on the Rights that 
reſult from it, aud the Duties which it impoſes. 


By PROFESSOR BROWN, D. D. or UTRECHT, 


R. Brown commences his eſſay, 

by eſtabliſhing the poſition of 
the Equality of Men, in its true ſenſe ; 
but denying it according to the ac- 
ceptation of the greater part of thoſe 
who admit of it. After ſhowing very 
clearly, that men are formed to de- 
pend upon each other for the ſeparate 
exertion of their various talents; by 
which diverſity the different orders 
in ſociety are natprally produced; 
and that as all are equally dependent 
on the reſt for theſe aſſiſtances, an 
equality of obligation ariſes to all: 
from theſe great principles of mutual 
dependence and equal obligation, the 
following deductions are very juſtly 
drawn. 

C In the eye of Reaſon, therefore, 
and of the Univerſal Parent, every 
honeſt ſtation of life is equally honour. 
able; ſince they are all but parts of 
,the great ſocial body, which his wiſ- 
dom has planned, and his power pre- 
ſerves. In this view, no human 
creature is more or leſs worthy by than 
another, but as far as he diſcharges 
or neglects the part allotted to him, 
and augments or diminiſhes the ſum 
of general felicity ; or as he occupies 
a place which he 1s incapable of filling, 
deprives others of their juſt ſation, 
ſnatches from them the rewards to 
which they are entitled, or prevents 
them from performing the duties of 
the ſtation in which they are placed, 
and of the ſphere in which they move, 

« The principles above eſtabliſhed 
are widely different from thoſe which 
pride and tyranny embrace and incul- 
cate, If men are endowed with ſu- 
perior abilities, or raiſed to an exalted 
ſtation, they will not eaſily admit that, 
between them and their inferiors, the 
dependence and the obligation are re- 


ciprocal. Unleſs they are diſtin. 
guiſhed by peculiar generoſity of ſen. 
timent, they will conſider it as no 
very pleaſing doctrine, that, between 
the ſovereign and the ſubject, the 
magiſtrate and the people, the great 
and the mean, the rich and the poor, 
the acute and the dull, the learned 
and the ignorant, there is no dif. 
ference but in the poſſeſſion of dif. 
ferent powers, and in the diſcharge 
of different offices pecular to each ca- 
pacity, and uſeful to all; and that if 
the firſt have a juſt demand on the 
ſecond for ſubmiſſion and obedience, 
for honour and reſpet, for conve- 
nience and eaſe, the ſecond have as 
juſt a claim on them for protection 
and defence, for the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and the preſervation of equal 
liberty, for the ſupply of their wants, 
and the relief of their diſtreſſes, for 
inſtruction and good example. Pride 
and tyranny would place, on one fide, 
all honour and reſpect; and nothing 
but diſregard and contempt on the 
other: here, all oppreſſion and vio- 
lence ; and there, all patience and 
ſubmiſſion: here, all convenience and 


pleaſure ; and there, all labour and 


indigence: here, would have the 
ſmalleſt aſſiſtance to be conſidered as 
an eternal obligation; and there, the 
greateſt ſervices to paſs for indiſpen- 
ſible duties.“ 

Equality of obligation is thus fur- 
thur illuſtrated .- 

© This is that equality of man- 
kind, which has been ſo often aſſerted, 
but is ſeldom well underftood—an 


equality which the proud and tyran- 
nical diſdain, becauſe it oppoſes their 


ſelfiſnneſs or indolence—an equality 


which turbulent and deſigning men are 
fain to abuſe, as an engine for over- | 
| turn- 
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& riſe, It is an eguality which implies 
abordination—an equality of wants, 
bitch a diverſity of means of ſupplying 


em- an egnality of obligation, with 


lifferent modes of diſcharging it. It 
$s an equality which, by rendering all 
equally neceſſary, makes all, who 
faithfully diſcharge their duties, 
equally honourable in the fight of 
Bod; but, by requiring higher and 
lower (tations, and various diſtinctions 
and ſpheres, eſtabliſhes different de- 
grees of reſpectability and honour 
among men, It is an equality, which 
degrades none but the tyrant, the 
Tutfan, the thief, the voluptuary, 
and the ſlaggard; ant cxalcs all, but 
theſe, to the envobling dignity of 
conſtituent members of the grand com- 
munity of mankind, and of tellow- 
labourers with God, ia advancing the 


Felicity of his moral and intellectual 


creation.“ 
The author then proceeds to hurl 
the thunder of his eloquence againſt 
the abuſes of this true principle: 

«© Not leſs abſurd than pernicious, 
therefore, is that levelling notion, 
which confounds all diſtinctions and 
tanks, annihilates ſubordination, and 
deſtroys that juſt equality which is 
founded in nature and human happi- 
neſs, While this frantic opinion is 
directly contrary to the appointment 
of God in the eſtabliſhment of ſociety, 
and horribly deſtructive in its conſe- 
quences, it commonly tends, like 
every other extravagant and vicious 
paſſion, to fruſtrate its own gratifica- 
4 Taking licentiouſueſi for liberty, 
t becomes the greateſt promoter of 
deſpotiſm. 


For, as nothing has 


brought religion more into diſrepute 


than bigotry, fanaticiſm, and hy po— 
Crily, which have ſo often aſſumed 
that venerable and ſacred name; 
and as nothing has brought ſo much 
Ciſgrace on philoſophy, both in an- 
tient and modern times, as the pro- 
figate lives of pretended philoſophers ; 


| 1 licentioiſuęſt, appearing under un- 
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1 rning regularity and government, 
Ind for introducing that anarchy, in 
*Fhe midſt of which they themſelves are 


der the diſguiſe of /iberry, has a 
direct tendency to render it either 
odious or contemptible, 

«© The tyrannical oppreſſors of 
their fellow men, and their ſervile 
abettors, eagerly lay hold of the 
horrid exceſſes which licentiouſneſs 
produces, and at which they ſecretly 
rejoice, as infidels delight in the cor- 
ruptions of religion; paint them with 
the deepeſt colours of an inflamed 
imagination ; and aſcribe them, with 
triumph, to thoſe principles of true 
liberty, to which they are ſo repug- 
nant in their origin, and ſo pernicious 
in their conſequences, 

% The 1gnorant multitude, inca- 
pable of Gdiltinguiſhing appearances 
from realities, haſtily admit both the 
aſſertion and its inference, and ſeek 
refuge from anarchy in the chains of 
deſpotiſm. The wiſe, however, and 
the good, will equally guard againſt 
the wild declamation of the dema- 
gogue, and the crafty infinuations of 
the tyrant ; will hold faſt thoſe eter- 
nal principles of equity which God 
has impreſſed on their ſorls; and, if 
they cannot evince their truth, or in- 
culcate their practice, on mankind, 
will deplore the blindneſs and cor. 
ruption of their ſpecies, and pray 
that the father of light may at laſt 
unfold a day of knowledge and ſere- 
nity, when the benignant voice of 
Truth ſhall neither be ſtifled by the 
mandate of tycanny, nor drowned by 
the acclamations of tumult; when 
the power of oppreſſion ſhall be extin- 
guiſhed, rogether with the defire of 
it; when freedom ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
on the baſis of ſubordination, and 
ſecured by obedience to law ; when 
men ſhall be attached to juſtice by the 
permanent bleſſings of ſecurity and 
peace,” 

Very ſeldom has the truth been 
ſpoken more clearly, more energeti- 
cally, or with more perfect impar- 
tiality ; marking alike the faults of 
thoſe who abuſe the rank they hold, 
aud of thole who would confound all 
ranks. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE 


ANIMALS and PLANTS at PORT JACKSON. 


——_—_——. 


. animal deſcribed in the voy- 
age of the Endeavour, called 
the Kangaroo, (but by the natives 
Patagarang,) we found in great num- 
bers; one was ſhot, which weighed 
140 pounds; its tail was 40 inches 
long, and 17 in circumference at the 
root; it is very well deſcribed in 
Phillip*s voyage: we ate the fleſh 
with great reliſh, and I think it good 
mutton, although not ſo delicate as 
that which we find in Leadenhall 
market. The ſtrength this animal 
has in its hinJ quarters is very great: 
in its endeavours to eſcape from us, 
when ſurpriſed, it ſprings from its 
hind legs, which are very long, and 
Jeaps at each bound ſix or eight yards, 
but does not appear in running to let 
its fore feet come near the ground; 
indeed they are fo very ſhort, that it 
1s not poſſible that the animal can uſe 
them in running: they have vaſt 
ſtrength alſo in the tail; it is no 
doubt, a principal part of defence, 
when attacked; for with it they can 
ſtrike with prodigious force, I believe 
with ſufficient power to break the leg 
of a man; nor is it improbable that 
this great ſtrength in the tail may 
aſſiſt them in making thoſe altoniſhing 
ſprings. 

We for ſome time conſidered their 
tail as their chief defenſe, but having 
of late hunted them with greyhounds 
very ſucceſsfully, we have had an op- 
Portunity of knowing that they uſe 
their claws and teeth, 

The dog is much ſwifter than the 
kangaroo ; the chace, if in an open 
wood, (which is the place moſt fre- 
quented. by that animal,) is ſeldom 
more than eight or ten minutes; and, 
if there are more dogs than one, 
ſeldom ſo long. As ſoon as the hound 
ſeizes him, he turns, and, catching 
hold with the nails of his fore paws, 
ſtrikes at the dog with the claws of his 
hind feet, which aze wonder fully 
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ſtrong; and tears him to ſuch degree, 
that it has frequently happened that 
we have been under the neceſſity of 
carrying the dog home, from the 
ſeverity of his wounds: few of theſe 
animals have ever affected their eſcape, 
after being ſeized by the dog, for they 
(the dogs) have generally caught 
them by the throat, and there held 
them until they were aſſiſted, although 
many of them (the dogs) have nearly 
loſt their lives in the ſtruggle, 
Some of the male kangaroos are of 
a very large ſize; I have ſeen ſome, 
that when fitting on their haunches, 
were five feet eight inches high; ſuch 
an animal is too ftrong for a ſingle 
dog, and although he might be much 
wounded, would, without the dog had 
aſſiſtance at hand, certainly kill him, 
We know that the native dogs of 
this country hunt and kill the kanga- 
roo; they may be more fierce, but 
they do not appear to be ſo ſtrong as 
our large greyhounds ; there was one 
ſeen in purſuit of a kangaroo, by a 
perſon who was employed in ſhooting; 
who, miſtaking the two animals, as 
they paſſed him, to be of the kind he 
was looking for, fired at the hindmoſt, 
and brought him down; but when he 
came up it proved to be a native dog, 
Of thoſe dogs we have had many 
which were taken when young, but ne. 
ver could cure them of their native fe- 
rocity; although well fed, they would 
at all times, but particularly in the 
dark, fly at young pigs, chickens, 
or any ſmall animal, which they might 
be able to conquer, and immediately 
kill, and generally eat them z—even 
in defiance of correction, and every 
other means that could be taken to 
cure them of their ſavageneſs, yet, 
when domeſticated, were, in other 
reſpects, a very good natured animal. 
The Opoſſum is alſo very nume- 
rous here, but it is not eactly like the 


American opoſſum ; ; it partakes a 2 
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ts hind ones ; like that animal, it has 


f Ine pouch, or falſe belly, for the 


afety of its young in time of danger, 


Ind its colour is nearly the ſame, but 


She fur is thicker and finer. 

There are ſeveral other animals of 
& ſmaller ſize, down as low as the 
geld rat, which in ſome part or other 
Partake of the kangaroo and opoſſum: 
Foe have caught many rats with this 


pouch for carrying their young when 


purſued, and the legs, claws, and 
tail of this rat are exactly like thoſe 
of the kangaroo, 

lt would appear, from the great 
Fmilarity in ſome part or other of the 
different quadrupeds Which we find 
here, that there is a promiſcuous in- 
tercourſe between the different ſexes 
of all thoſe different animals. The 
Jame obſervation might be made alſo 
on the fiſhes of the ſea, the fowls of 
the air, and, I may add, the trees of 
the foreſt. It was wonderful to ſee 
hat a vaſt variety of fiſh were caught, 
which, in ſome part or other, partake 
of the ſhark: it is no uncommon 
thing to ſee a ſkait's head and ſhoul- 
ders to the hind part of a ſhark, or a 
Hhark's head to the body of a large 
mullet, and ſometimes to the flat body 
of a ſtingray. 


With reſpe@ to the feather'd tribe, 


the parrot prevails; we have ſhot 
birds with the head, neck, and bill 
of a parrot, and with the ſame va- 


Zriety of the moſt beautiful plumage 


on theſe parts for which that bird here 


is diſtinguiſhed, and a tail and body 
Zof a different make and colour, with 
long, ſtraight, and delicately made 


feet and legs; which is the very re- 
verſe of any bird of the parrot kind. 


T have alſo ſeen a bird with the legs 
and feet of a parrot, the head and 
neck made and coloured like the com- 


mon ſea-gull, and the wings and tail 
of a hawk. 


I have likewiſe ſeen 


trees bearing three different kinds of 


? 


leaves, and frequently have found 
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and covered with bark of a very dif- 
ferent kind. 

There are a very gteat variety of 
birds in this country; all thoſe of the 
parrot tribe, ſuch as the macaw, 
cockatoo, lorey, green parrot, and 
parroquets of different kinds and ſizes, 
are cloathed with the moſt beautiful 
plumage that can be conceived ; it 
would require the pencil of an able 
limner to give a ſtranger an idea of 
them, for it is impoſhble by words to 
deſcribe them. The common crow 
is found here, but the ſound of their 
voice and manner of croaking are 
very different from thoſe in Europe. 
There are alſo vaſt numbers of hawks 
of various ſizes and colours. Here 
are likewiſe pigeons and quails, with 
a great variety of ſmaller birds, but 
I have not found one with a pleaſing 
note, 

There have been ſeveral large birds 
ſeen, ſuppoſed by thoſe who firſt ſaw 
them to be the oſtrich, as they could 
not fly. when purſued, but ran ſo ex- 
ceeding faſt, that a very ſtrong and 
fleet greyhound could not come near 
them : one was ſhot, which gave us 
an opportunity of a more cloſe ex- 
amination. Some were of opinion 
that it was the emew, deſcribed by 
Linneus; others imagined it to be 
the caſſawary, but it far exceeds that 
bird in ſize; it was, when ſtanding, 
ſeven feet two inches from its feet to 
the upper part of its head ; the only 
difference which I could perceive be- 
tween this bird and the oftrich, was 


in its bill, which appears to me to be 


narrower at the point, and it has 
three toes, which I am told is not the 
caſe with the oftrich : it has one cha- 
racteriſtie, by which it may be known 
and which we thought very extraor- 
dinary; this is, that two diſtioct fea. 
thers grew out from every quill. The 
fleſh of this bird, although coarſe, 
was thought by us delicious meat :—a 
party of five, myſelf included, dined 
on a fide bone of it moſt ſumptuouſly. 
Of inſects there are as great a va- 
riety here as of birds; the ſcorpion, 
centipedes, ſpider, ant and many 
others; the ants are of various 
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ſizes, from the ſmalleſt known in 
Europe, to the ſize of nzarly an inch 
long; ſome are black, ſome are 
white, and ſome, of the largeſt ſort, 
reddiſh ; thoſe of this kind are really 
a formidable little animal; if you 
tread near the neſt (which is generally 
under ground, with various little paſ- 
ſages, or outlets,) and have diſturbed 
them, they will ſally forth in vaſt 
numbers, attack their diſturbers with 
aſtoniſhing courage, and even purſue 
them to a conſiderable diſtance ; and 
their bite is attended, for a time, with 
a moſt acute pain, Some build their 
neſts againſt a tree, to the ſize of a 
large bee-hive ; another ſort raiſes 
mounts on the ground, of clay, to 
the height of four feet. 

In ſpeaking of the ſpider, it would 
be improper to be ſilent to the induſ- 
try of this little creature; I call them 
little, although, if compared with our 
common ſpider, they are very large ; 
they ſpread their web in the woods 
between trees, generally to a diſtance 
of 12 or 14 yards, and weave them 
ſo very ſtrong, that it requires conſi- 
derable force to break them. I have 
ſeen the filk of which the web is com- 
poſed, wound off into a ball, and 
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the ſame ſtate from the filk worm. 
have found upon buſhes, on which the 
web has been hanging in cluſters, ; 
thin ſhell, ſomething like that wherein 
the ſilk-worm prepares its filk ; and, 


on opening them, I have ſeen a quan. 


tity of this filk within, in which z 
ſpider was found wrapped up. 

Of reptiles, there are ſnakes, from 
the ſmalleſt fize known in England, 
to the length of ſeven feet, and 
about as thick as a man's wriſt ; and 
many lizards of different kinds and 
ſizes, 

When ſpeaking of birds, I ſhoul! 
have mentioned that ſome of our ger. 
tlemen have ſeen in the lagoons and 
ſwamps, which they have fallen ia 
with, in their ſhooting excurſions, 
the black ſwan, which 1s ſaid to have 


been found in ſome parts of the Wel 


coaſt of this country; the extremitie: 
of their wings are deſcribed to be 
white, and all the reſt of the plumage 
black. I have ſeen one which ha; 
been ſhot. It anſwered the abort 
deſcription as to colour, but the bil 
was a pale pink, or crimſon ; it wa: 
about the fize of a common white 
ſwan, and was good meat. 
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THE CHARACTER UF 


STIR FMILIFP SIDNEY; 
Concluded ; with Memoirs of the two firſt EARLS of LEICESTER 


* purſuing the Hiſtory of the Ma- 
nor of Penſhurſt, I have for ſome 
time felt that it abounded with ſo 
many curious materials, as either to 
render the comprizing it within as 
ſhort a compaſs, as the neceſſary va- 
riety of the Kentiſh Regiſter requires, 
almoſt impoſſible, or its execution 
very meagre. This has given me 
ſuch a diſtaſte for the article, that 
I have hitherto procraſtinated it too 
long ; and now unwillingly take up 
my pen towards one farther effort to 
compleat it. Lord Orford, in his 


curious and entertaining Catalogue of 


Royal and Noble Authors, ſays, (under 
the article of Sir Fulke Grevile, Lord 
Brooke) No man ſeems to me (© 
© aſtoniſhing an object of temporary 
admiration, as the celebrated friend 
of the Lord Brooke, the famous 
SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. The 
learned of Europe dedicated their 
works to him; the Republic ol 
Poland thought him at leaſt worthy] 
to be in the nomination for thei} 
crown. All the muſes of England 
wept his death, 
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tion, what do we find ?—great va- 
TS lour—but it was an age of heroes. 
In full of all other talents, we have 
| a tedious, lamentable, pedantic, 
paſtoral romance, which the pa- 
tience of a young virgin in love 


cannot now wade through; and 
ſome abſurd attempts to fetter Eng- 
# liſh verſe in Roman chains; a proof 
that this applauded author under- 
ſtood little of the genius of his own 
| language. The few of his letters 
+ extant are but poor matters; one 
to a ſteward of his father, an in- 
ſtance of unwarrantable violence. 
By far the beſt preſumption of his 
abilities [to us who can judge only 
by what we ſee] is a pamphlet pub- 
liſned among the Sydney papers, 
being an anſwer to the famous libel, 
called Leicefter's Commonwealth, 
It defends his uncle with great 
ſpirit: what had been ſaid in dero- 
gation to their blood, ſeems to have 
touched Sir Philip molt. He died 
* with the raſhneſs of a volunteer, 
after having lived to write with the 
f /ang-froid and prolixity of Made- 
# moile]lle Scuderi. 

Let not this examination of a 
favourite character be taken in an 
111 light, There can be no motive 
but juft critic; for calling in queſ- 
tion the fame of another man at this 
diſtance of time, Were polterity 
to allow all the patents beſtowed by 
contemporaries, the Temple of Fame 
would be crouded by worthleſs dig- 
nitarie:, &c,** 

Great reſpe& is certainly due to 
the opinions of this very acute as well 
as elegant writer, But I am unwil- 
Jing at leaſt to have the dazzle of that 
ſplendor diſperſed, on which I have 
lo long been accuſtomed to gaze with 
delight. It ſeems doubtful too, whe- 
ther we can ſafely venture to oppole 
the opinion of Sir Philip's cotempora- 
Ties, at a diſtance of time when the 
facts handed down to us can be but a 
very ſmall part of thoſe on which ic 
was formed. There muſt have been 
ſome qualities very extraordinary in 


* 
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a perſon, who ſo young, and in a com- 
paratively private ſtation could thus 
attract the eyes of all Europe! 

The accounts of all other hiſtorians 
and biographers are highly panegy- 
rical, and it would be endleſs to tran- 
{cribe or even mention them. Lloyd 
lays, © he had an equal temperament 
* of Mars and Mercury, valour and 
learning, to as a high pitch, as na- 
ture and art could frame and for- 
rune improve him: / dextrous that 
he ſeemed born for every thing that 
he went about, Sc. 

ROBERT SYDNEY, his brother, 
and heir male, was born at Penſhurſt 
in 1563; he was educated at Oxford, 
but took early to a martial life. He 
fought under his uncle the earl of 
Leiceſter in the Netherlands, and was 
knighted there 1586. In 1588, he 
was conſtituted Lord Governor of 
Fluſhing, one of the cautionary towns, 
Here he principally reſided for many 
years; but as the intrigues of Queen 
Elizabeth's court were very numerous, 
and he was not willing to be forgot, 
or maligned in his abſence, while 
acting under a queen fo extremely 
jealous, capricious, ard vindictive, 
he kept up a correſpondence with 
Rewland White, the poſtmaſter, a 
notable, buly man, who conſtantly 
wrote over to him whatever was 
going forward ; and being employed 
by him in commiſſions to his 
noble relations, and the miniſters, 
was entruſted by them, with ſeveral 
ſecret paſſages, for the information 
of his patron. Nor was fir Robert, 
when viſiting in England, leſs anxious 
to know what was paſſing at Fluſhing 
—of thoſe occurrences his deputy- 
governors, fir William Browne, and 
fir John Throgmorton, in the reigns 
of both Elizabeth and James, ſent him 
full accounts. So that theſe letters, 
now preſerved among the Sydney 
papers, form a moſt curious and in- 
tereſting detail, not only of his own 
lite, but of the times. It appears 


. 


+ State Worthies, p. 882. This puts us 
in mind of Doctor Johnſon's character of 
Goldſmith, in the lite of Parnell, 
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that he made ſeveral attempts to ob- 
tain a peerage from the queen ; and 
ſometimes his miſtreſs ſeemed inclined 
to beſtow it on him; but ſhe was al- 
together as ſparing of her honors as 
her ſucceſlor was profuſe of them. 
On the acceſſion of James, he inſtantly 
obtained a patent for a Barony, by 
the title of LORD SYDNEY, and 
had his patent allo of the government 
of Fluſhing renewed. On the 4th of 
May, 3 James I. he was advanced to 
the dignity of Viſcount LISLE. On 
July 7, 1616, he was inftalled 
Knight of the Garter ; and Aug. 2, 
1618, created Earl of LEICESTER, 
and died at Penſhurſt in July, 1626, 
(2 Char. I.) zt. 63. He was an ex- 
celient ſoldier, and conſiderable ſtateſ- 
man, and as ſufficiently appears by 
the letters and memorials now re- 
maining; of great weight and eſteem, 
as well as in high employments thro” 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 
By Barbara, his wife, only daughter 
and heir of John Gamage, of Coytty, 
in Glamorganſhire, eſq. he left iſſue 
ſeveral children. 

His ion and heir, ROBERT ſe- 
cond EARL of LE CESTER, was 
born at Baynard's Cattle, in London, 
Dec. 1, 1505. He. s educated at 
Oxford, where he waz an induſtrious 
ſtudent, but ſoon embraced a military 
lite, like his father, who conferred 
on him a company in his own regi- 
ment at Fluihing ; and afterwards 
ſerrendered to him the command of 
tlie regiment. In 1616, he was made 
K. B. and 18 Jam. I. was returned 
to parliament as member for the 


"county of KEN'T. In 1618 he mar- 


Tied Lady Dorothy Percy, daughter of 
Henry earl of Northumberland; whoſe 
other daughter, the celebrated beauty 


in Charles I.'s reign, married James, 


Hay, viſcount Doncatter, afterwards 
earl of Carliſle, with whom Lord 
L'Iſle had a moſt ſingular quarrel and 
rencontre, at their father-in-law's 
ſeat, at Petworth,* in Suſſex, of 
W:uch they who are fond of private 


* Now the ſeat of the earl of Northum- 
perland's deſcendant, the carl of Egremont. 


anecdote and perſonal hiſtory will 448 
well to peruſe the relation among ti 
Sydney papers, In 1632, being thei 
earl of Leiceſter, he was ſent emba(} 
ſador extraordinary to the King 
Denmark; and returned to England 
in leſs than three months. In 1646 
he was ſent ambaſſador extraordinan 
into France. In 1639, the king ſer 
for him out of France, at the begin. 
ning of the troubles, to attend him a 
home, and afterwards command:! 
him to return thither, in his forme 
quality; and again recalled hun i. 
1641, to be Lord Lieutenant of Ire. 
land. In conſequence, he bein; 
about the time of the king's comin 
to Oxford, ready to embark at Che 
ter, for the execution of his charge 
he was required to attend his majet; 
for farther inſtruftions at Oxford! 
where he remained; and though 
was of the council, and ſometime 
preſent, he deſired not to have an; 
part in the buſineſs ; and lay unde 
many reproaches and jealouſies the 
he deſerved not; for he was a man e 


| honour and fidelity to the king; ſay 


lord Clarendon, who adds, that © hi? 
* greateſt misfortunes proceeded fron 
the ſtaggering and irre ſolution u 
in his nature.'F The truth ſeem 
to be, that though attached altoge: 
ther to the king and his ſervice 
there were particular men and mes 
ſures occaſionally favoured by ti 
court, that he could not approve 
This appears ſufficiently plain fron 
the private correſpondence with hi” 
brother-in-law, the earl of Northun 
berland, of which many paſſages i 
timate that they had been both cor: 
ſidered to be enemies of Laud an 
his party, and therefore puritanni 
cally inclined. He felt this dilap 
pointment very keenly, conſidering? 
it as a diſgrace to his character, ai 
wrote a very urgent remonſtrance i 
the queen, yet extant, (dated Dec 
9, 1643.) In all humility,” aj 
he, © I beſeech your majeſty to | 
me know my fault, which I am con 
fident I ſhall acknowledge as ſoon 
* 


+ Hiſt. of the Rebellion, 8. TIP p. 417, 4! 
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A £ may ſee it.“ © I ſeek not to recover 


E 
* 
I 4 


office, madam, but your good 
I muſt confeſs this 
sa great importunity ; bur I preſume, 
Pour majeſty will forgive it, if you 
Wleaſe to conſider how much I am 
W-oncerned, in that, which brings in- 
ant deſtruction to my fortune, pre- 
Bent diſhonour to myſelf, and the 
ſame for ever to my poor family: for 
might have paſſed away unregarded 
and unremembered. But now, having 
Sheen raiſed to an eminent place, and 
diſpoſſeſſed of it, otherwiſe than I think 
any of my predeceſſors in that place 
have been; the uſual time being not 
expired, no offence objected; nor 
any recompence aſſigned; I ſhall be 
Ztranſmitted to the knowledge of 
following times with a mark of diſ- 
truſt, which I cannot but think an in- 
famy, full of grief to myſelf, and of 
prejudice to my poſterity. This 
remonſtrance had no effect: and the 
Fearl retired in 1644 to his ſcat at 
Penſhurſt, where he made his peace 
gas well as he could with the ruling 
powers, (though never of their fac- 
tion) and ſpent his time in literary 
retirement: for he was well read in 
the elaſſics, and ſpoke elegant Latin. 
French, Italian and Spaniſh ; ſo that 
he purchaſed mol of the curious books 
in thoſe languages, publiſhed while 
She as abroad on his embaſlies ; and 
ſeveral learned men made him preſents 
of their works. He was induſtrious 
in ſearching into the intereſts of the 
ſeveral kingdoms and Rates of Eu- 
rope; and no leſs ſtudious of the na- 
ture and conſtitution of his own 
country, than of its religion: and his 
Jobſervations in his embaſſies and on 
political government, with ſevera! 


1794» G1 
eſſays on divine and moral ſubjeQs, 
in his own hand writing were long, 
and are probably yet remaining at 
Penſhurſt. In June 1649, on the re- 
commendation of the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, the parliament placed 
the duke of Glouceſter, and princeſs 
Elizabeth, with the counteſs of Lei- 
ceſter, allowing for them 3oool. per 
annum, and for 10 or 11 ſervants, 
which they brought with them; and 
they continued at Penſliurſt, till the 
latter end of Auguſt, 1650; where 
there were ſometime ſince remaining 
two pictures of the duke; one with 
a black behind him in the royal 
livery. 

The earl came heartily into the 
icheme of the reſtoration ; and as he 
was well received by the king, might 
probably have had employments about 
the court; but he choſe a retired life, 
and very ſeldom came to town, and 
not at all in his latter years. In 
January, 1662, the king borrowed 
of him Leiceſter-houſe, (in London) 
tor the uſe of his ſiſter, the queen of 
Bohemia; but ſhe nad occaſion for it 
but a very ſhort time; for ſhe died 
there the 13th of February following. 
The earl, for ſome time before his 
death, had a very ill ſtate of health, 
and was altogether reſident at Pent- 
hurſt ; where by a regular and abſte- 
mious way of living he ſurvived till 
Nov. 2, 1677, when he nearly com- 
pleted his 82d year. 'The counteſs 
died before him in 1659. He was 


father of the famous Sachari/a,, (the 


counteſs of Sunderland) celebrated 
by Waller. F. S. 
Feb. 13, 1794. 


Sydney Papers, ii, 673. 
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; TACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
N Dune the preſent period of clear conception of the means em- 


ployed both in attack and defence. 
Glaciz—the extreme out-face of 
the works of a fortified place, pre- 
ſenting itſelf towards the enemy: it 
18 


$ military wartare, a ſhort ex- 
planation of the terms uſed by the 


23 profeſſors of the art of war, will 
enable your readers to have a more 
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is compoſed of earth, and gradually 
ſlopes from the parapet of the covert 
way, towards the level country. 

Covert, or Covered Way, is a ſpace 
of gound ſunk within the glacis, to 
a level with the outer embankment 
of the ditch, and of which the Gl/acts 
of courſe, forms the breaſt work. 
The covert way is from 18 to 20 
feet wide, ſometimes more and ſome- 
times leſs, according to the magni- 
tude of the whole works. 

The Foe or Ditch is next within 
this, towards the town, and is of 
ſuch depth and width as circum- 
ſtances may render neceſlary ; this is 
intended to be occaſionally filled with 
water. 

Scarp and Counter Scarp, the two 
embankments of this ditch; the inner 
and the outer. 

Rampart, the ſtrong mound of 
earth which conſtitutes the grand 
wall of defence; it is immediately 
within the ditch, its outer face riſing 
from the Scarp—the earth taken out 
of the ditch furniſhes materials for 
its conſtruction; it does not. riſe 
any great height above the ſlope of 
the glacis, but 1s of a very great 
thickneſs, perhaps 60 or 80 feet. 

The Curtain—the ſtrait facing to 
the Rampart, which connects one 
baſtion with another. 

Baſtions are ſtrong projettions from 
the Rampart, making indeed parts 


of it—they uſually preſent towards 


the field a ſharp angle, with two 
faces; and two flanks towards the 
town; the flanks connecting with 
the Curtain,—From the nature of 
this conſtruction the Rampart here 
acquires a ſuperior ſolidity. 
Parapet.— The breaſt-work raiſed 
in the front of the Ramparts, Baſ- 
tions, &c. formed of earth not faced 
with bricks or ſtones, to prevent 
ſplinters injuring the men who are 
immediately ſtationed behind it; 
it is ſometimes 20 feet thick, the 
height of a man towards the town, 
but ſloping outwards, to give an op— 
portunity of firing down the glacis 
upon the advancing enemy, 
Embraſ.res—the apertures in the 
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parapet, through which the cannon 


are pointed. 


Theſe are the ordinary outer 
guards of a fortified place; and are 


in themſelves, when provided with 
artillery and troops, molt formidable, 
Within all theſe 1s fituated the 


town, provided with bomb-proof 


places of retreat. 

And laſtly, the 

Citadel, which 1s in itſelf a ſtrong 
fort, or complete piece of fortifica- 
tion, made up of all the concomi. 
tant parts above mentioned. It i; 
uſually erected in the moſt eminent 
ſituation of a town, but ſometime; 
at a ſmall diſtance out of it, ſo, 
however, as to have the ſole com- 
mand of it. 

Over and above theſe ordinary or 
regular means of defence, beſiegers 
have frequent recourſe to extraor- 
dinary or irregular ones, as ap- 
proaching danger may dictate. Some 
of theſe are called counter approaches, 

A Counter Guard is a triangular 
work placed beyond the ditch, made 
of raiſed earth, ſituated ſo as to reſiſt 
and weaken the attack upon a baſtion, 
&c. of this nature is a Half Moon or 
Lunetie, a Horn Work, &c.— Theſe 
are likewiſe very often offenſive to 
the beſiegers. 

Counter Approaches is a term ſome- 
times applied to trenches advancing 
lo forward, as punctually to meet 
the beſiegers lines of attack. 

Paliſade is a firm row of piles 
driven into the earth, in ſuch places 
of approach as are liable to be car- 
ried by aſſault they are uſually io 


cloſe together as only to admit the 


inuzzle of a muſket. 

4A Mine is as much in uſe by the 
beſieged as the beſiegers; it is 1 
paſſage dug under ground, througi 
which a train is conveyed to a can. 
ber, where the means of violent ex- 
ploſions are loaded, for the purpolz 
of blowing up every thing near it. 
The further theſe extend, the more 
liable are they to be intercepted by 


ſimilar works of the enemy, and 


their end defeated. 
Trenchesm—are cut in the groand, 


. 
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*K.ithin reach of cannon ſhot; theſe 
ter re dug in lines, following the an- 
are MFular inclination of the walls of the 
ith Place. They are uſually about fix 
ble. Feet deep, and as many wide; the 
the arth which is taken out of them 
oof rhe a parapet. 

Parallels. Trenches are ſo called, 
advancing, as they do, parallel with 
ong the works of the enemy, and with 
ica- fach other; they are made to ap- 
mi- proach upon a beſieged place by 
1 fligging ſmaller lines, or rrenches of 
nent rommunication. 
mes 4 Sap—is ſuch a work of com- 
ſo, munication running under ground, 
om. or covered with faggots and earth, 
as it advances, for the greater ſe- 
y or Furity of the workmen. _ 
gers Opening the Trenches — 15 ſimply 
-aor- Fommencing the work. 
ap- * Mounting the Trenches=1s going 
dome upon actual duty in them. 
c hes. Batteries — This is a very familiar 
zular term, but not always correctly un- 
made flerſtood.— They are ſuch parts of 
reſit the lines as are more eminently fi- 
tion, uated for the purpoſes of attack, 
on or and where cannon are planted for 
Theſe That purpoſe ; theſe are connected 
7e to With each other by the trenches : 
they are of different kinds Cree 
ome- Batteries, for inſtance, are ſo con- 
1cing Kruced, as to batter the ſame part 
meet From different ſiuations, thus the 
Dore effectually weakening it. — 7oint 
piles Batteries, on the contrary, play in 
places one direction. 
Car- a Gabions—are rude baſkets of earth, 
Ily Anſwering, as they are arranged in 
it the & line, the purpoſe of a breaſt-work 
In a battery, where a regular para- 
y the pet of earth is not to be procured. 
t is 22 Redoubts—are very ftrong works, 
roug! gaiſed chiefly at the angles of the 
cham- Ines, to defend them from the ſal- 
nt ex- fes of the enemy: they have the ap- 
urpoſe Pearance of little forts, with a ſmall 
ear it. , &c. Here are frequently ſta- 
> more Boned corps de garde, or bodies of 
ted b) = whoſe office is to prevent a 
„ and» Wrprize, 
> 
round. 
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j A at the diſtance from a town, 
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A Gallery—1s generally a covered 
paſſage, formed of timber, ſerving 
for the means of crofling a ditch, 
&c. it is alſo carried on ſometimes 
under ground, conſtructed of the 
ſame materials. 


Faſcines—are a kind of faggots, 
uſed to throw into ditches, with a 
mixture of earth, by which a paſſage 
15 ſecured with conſiderable facility. 

A Breach needs little explanation ; 
it is an opening made in any part of 
the works of the beſieged place; it 
is accompliſhed uſually by battery, 
but ſometimes 1n the outer works by 
Mine. 

Escalade the mode of taking a 
place by ſurpriſe, with the aſliſtance 
of ladders, when no practicable 
breach has been made. In either 
caſe, it a town or fort be entered 
forcibly, the place is ſaid to be taken 
by form, in which caſe the garriſon 
experiences little mercy. Reſiſtance 
at this late period 1s ſeldom of any 
other avail to the beſieged, than as 
it may go to ſell their lives dear. 

A fag—a trumpet—'Theſe are me- 
taphorical terms applied to a pro- 
poſal made, or the party who makes 
it, for a temporary ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities, when a converſation 1s 
demanded, or terms are to be offered 
—1n uſe, both by the beſiegers and 
the beſieged. 


A Sortie—another word for Sally. 
Spiking of Connon—Nailing up the 
touch-hole, ſo as to render them 


uſeleſs. 


Lines of Countervallation=a ſort 
of intrenchment thrown up for the 
ſimple purpoſe of ſhutting in the 
beſieged, preventing /ortzes, fc. 

Bloctade -A ceſſation of hoſtile 
attack on the part of the beſiegers, 
the ſimple object of which is to be 
ſtarve the place into terms of ſur- 
render. 

Raiſing a Siege, Capitulation, &c. 
&c.—are terms too familiar to need 
explanation, 
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From IWatkins's Travels th 


rough Swiſſerland, Itah, Cc. 


90 HE commerce of Swifferland 


is very inconſiderable. Its 
exports conſiſt of linens, muſlins, 
hides, and the produce of their dai- 
ries, which are ſmall huts called 
chalets, built on the mountains, 
where, during the ſummer months, 
their cattle are ſent to feed. The 
Swiſs cheeſe 1s excellent, and conſe- 
quently much eſteemed in the neigh- 


bouring countries, particuJarly in 
France, where a great conſumption 
is made of it. 


Their imports are conſiderable, 
though a frugal people, they being 
in want of corn, iron, and ſalt; the 
Jatter article they draw from France, 
and according to the treaties of al- 
Hance ſubſiſting between the two 
countries, they receive annually a 
certain quantity at a much more rea- 
fonable price than it is ever fold by 
the French government to their own 
ſubjects. Nevertheleſs, even in Swiſ- 
ſerland it is a dear article, being re- 
tailed by the officers of ſtate, who 
monopolize, ard draw a principal 
part of the public revenues from its 
ſale. The total receipt of Berne 
amounts to about 75,000l. and of 
Zurich to a little more than one half. 
Excluũve of this tax on ſalt, the re- 
venue is made up by the cuſtoms and 
duties on merchandize, the profits of 
demeſne lands, and the tithes of the 
general produce of the country, (the 
clergy being paid by the government,) 
to which might be added the money 
that the different Cantons receive 
from foreign powers for the hire of 
their troops. This is a cuſtom that 
has given riſe to a difference of opi- 
nion among the Swiſs, relative to its 
advan:age, or ill conſequence, They 
who oppoſe it, maintain that the 
ottcers and ſoldiers of theſe regi- 
ments, acquire the vices of the dif- 
tetent counties in which they ſerye 


and on their return to Swiſſerland, hy 


ſpreading them, corrupt the pure: 
morals of its inhabitants. In anſwer 
to this it is aſſerted, that as the reve. 
nues of the Cantons are inadequat; 
to the expenſes of government, and 
the ſupport of a ſuthcient army fo; 
the national defenſe, it is neceſſary i, 
purſue this ſyſtem laid down by thei: 
anceſtors, as it gives them all the ad. 
vantages of a regular army, without 
the expenſe of its maintenance, | 
being ſlipulated in their treaties tha 
in caſe of attack from a foreign ene. 
my, theſe troops, which amount u 
50,000, ſhould be at liberty to retur: 
home and act in concert with thei 
countrymen. 

Both of theſe arguments are plau 
ſible ; but the queſtion is, if they |: 
admitted as fact, whether the morali; 
of a nation ſhould be ſacrificed to i! 
policy; but it may be aſſerted again 
that true policy 1s inſeparable tron 
good morals ; and ſtill further, tt 
Swiſs cannot be apprehenſive of th 
encroachments of any foreign ſtate 
as long as they perceive that the gt 
neral aim of Europe is to preſerve i 
equilibrium of power: this balance 
their beſt, and indeed their only aft 
guard; for, though no ſoldier, . 
think I might aſſert, that Swiſſerlanc 
with all its force, could never mai! 
tain a defenſive war againſt eiths 
France or the Emperor. 

The Swiſs and their allies are uy 
poſed to amount to more than tvi 
millions of ſouls. Their manner 
living is much more fimple than th 
cf their neighbours, as they are mol 
reſtricted by their reſpective gover! 
ments; ſumptuary laws being in ls! 
ſorce among them, and no amul! 
ment, ſuch as games of hazard, play 
Operas, or even dancing, except i 
appointed times, being permuny 


„As every eit izea 1s 


a ſoldier ( 
cler . 
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ilitary exerciſe : they are careful of 
e education of their youth, as is 
eident from their public ſeminaries 
Fr univerſities ; the principal of which 
re at Baſil and Berne. 
I, by In giving you a ſketch of the na- 
pure! Ponal character, I ſhall confine my- 
nſwer elf to the popular governments, as I 
reve. Mhink the people there retain the tem- 
quate per and manver of the ancient Swils 
„ and more than the other Cantons. Of 
y fer hem I think very favourably, pro- 
ry 0 Fided I except thoſe of the lower claſs, 
the! ho have ſeen other countries, or 
e ad. have any communication with tra- 
thou pellers; as ſuch are not only in this, 
Ee, it put I believe in every country of the 
s tha Forld, deceitful and mercenary : with 
| ene." MFegard to the general inhabitants of 
nt tt! Mheſe cantons, they ſeem to be frugal 
retur! Frithout meanneſs; brave without va» 
then pity; and hoſpitable without oftenta- 
tion : to ſtrangers they are courteous 
play nd polite, without being either de- 
ey bt Migning or troubleſome. They valae 
Yrality 2 little thoſe diſtinctions of rank, 
ton birth, and fortune, which in other 
again, countries of Europe, and indeed in 
- fron the other cantons of Swiſſerland, are 
r, ti: ſo obſequiouſly cultivated, as they 
of 1 
late 8 ® They call it in German das Heim bebe. 
be ge There is no motive that induces us to recol- 
Jet the places which we love, more than the 
IVE 3 ric we have heard in them; and from this 
ance 1 = 
y fate ; 
ler, 
erlanc 4 
mais 1 
eite 
re {vp 
an tv! 
nner Co 
an ti 3 PDIOLYBIUS mentions a remarka- 
re ma 1 ble race of men, inhabiting the 
poveri ! fertile vallies of Elis, who were ſo 
in e paſſionately attached to a country life, 
amut that they could never be induced even 
„pla Aby curioſity, to enter the gates of a 


ker divine ſervice, go through the 
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meaſure the dignity of the ſituation 
by the merit of the individual. Every 
man here knows the advantages of 
his own free government; and as he 
alſo knows himſelf to be a component 
part of it, is from intereſt as well as 
principle a real patriot, Such is their 
attachment to their country, that, of 
the Swiſs regiments in foreign ſer- 
vice, many of the ſoldiers, after a 
long abſence, pine and ficken for 
their return. Should that liberty be 
refuſed them (which never is, from 
experience of the ill conſequence) 
their death 1s inevitable ; as neither 
promotion nor emolument can diſſi- 
pate the melancholy that preys upon 
them. Home 1s the only cure of this 
ſingular malady, which is called the 
Sw?i/s fickne/s,* and that infallible, 
In domeſtic life their private virtues 
flow from their public character; to 
their parents they are grateful and 
obedient ; to their families affectionate 
and attentive; inflextble in friend- 
ſp ; mild as ſuperiors, and benevo- 
leat as men. 

Perhaps it might have been more 
truly remarked, that their good pub. 
lic character ariſes from their private 
Virtues, 


it is, that all ſongs and tunes that were po- 
pular in their country, are firictly forbidden 
among the Swils regiments in foreign ſer- 
vice. 


ON. THE 


TASTE of the ATHENIANS for RURAL LIFE. 
BY MR. DE PA UW. 


cept 4 city, and much leſs relinquiſh that 
mitte I ſtate of ſimplicity which they inherited 
er ( ſrom their anceſtors, 
cler 3 
15 


In this point 
Vol. II. No. 7. 


they were nearly equalled by the 
Athenians, who in general remained 
conſtantly in the country, until the 
beginning of the Peloponneſian war, 
in the year four hundred and thirty 
one, before the preſent era, 

At that period they were forced to 
take refuge with all their implements 
of apgriculiare_ within the walls of 
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Athens, the only aſylum they poſ- 
ſeſſed, when numerous armies of ene- 
mies entered their territory almoſt 
without reſiſtance. This calamity 
proceeded entirely from the neglect 
of Pericles, who taken up ſolely with 


embelliſhing the capital, which could 


never become a beautiful town, had 
left the country expoſed to ruin, with- 
out the ſmalleſt means of defence. 

It was under ſuch troly diſtreſſing 
circumſtances, that the inhavitants of 
Attica abandoned in tears their fa- 
vourite hills and vallies, the ſacred 
temples of their gods, and the revered 
tombs of their anceſtors. 

Never, ſays Thucydides, did any 
emigration preſent a more melan- 
choly ſcene ; and no cultivators ever 
quitted their cheriſhed fields with 
more reluctance. The habitations 
they had conſtruted, according to 
the teſtimony of Iſocrates, were much 
ſuperior to thoſe of Athens, both in 
elegance of form and choice of fur- 
niture ; and, he adds, that even pub- 
lic ſpectacles, although ſo powerful 
over the minds of the Greeks, could 
never entice the country people of 
Attica to inhabit the city. They 
preferred the peaceful amuſements of 
their cottages to theatrical repreſenta- 
tions or the brilliancy of a capital, 
where they enjoyed all the advantages 
of citizens. 

This kind of life contributed greatly 

to fortify their Conſtitutions, and pre- 
ſerve them from an infinity of diſor- 
ders both of mind and body, fo ine- 
vitably contraſted by the inhabitants 
of great cities. For, it 1s contrary 
to the indications of nature, that ſuch 
crouds of men are heaped together in 
ſmall ſpaces; when, like vegetables 
planted too cloſely, they deprive each 
other of the nouriſhment they require 
from the earth and the atmoſphere. 

Beſides all theſe general conſidera- 
tions, the Athenians were prevented 
by particular motives from ereQting 
ſumptuous edifices for private uſe in 
the town of Athens. 'They wiſely 
avoided all appearances of deviation 
from thoſe principles of equality 
which are ſo eſſential to popular go- 
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vernment. That this town, there. 
fore, where the whole nation wa 
frequently aſſembled, afforded nothiny' 
in point of beauty, either equal to iu 
fame, or in proportion to its glory, 
will appear evident in the followin 
ſketch. Luxury at firſt, inſtead c 
deluging the country, advanced ſlow) 
in the villas, where people were lea 
expoſed to the cognizance of the lay, 
and the remarks of jealouſy. In the 
ſecluded retreats, nothing capable 0 
promoting the charms of rural lite 
was neglected. Such eaſtern bird, 
and ſhrubs, as could ſupport the ri. 
gour of the climate, were naturalized 
there, until the pheaſants of Colchis, 
the peacocks of India, and the orange 
trees of Media became common in 
Greece. The ſurface of the earth 
was adorned with rows of myrtles, 
and thickets of roſe-trees, called Rho. 
donia, while the box and lime, con. 
verted into numberleſs forms, were 
employed to embelliſh the parterres, 
or thicken the ſhade of the duſky 
bower, 

The cultivators vied with each 
other to procure in the middle of 
winter ſuch productions as belonged 
to the ſpring and ſummer. While the 
markets of Athens, ſays Ariſtophanes, 
were yet covered with ſnow, they ex- 
hibited not only new fruits, bat gar- 
lands of violets, which in many places 
were cultivated in large plantations ; 
and from being ſo highly eſteemed, 
they ſerved at times to diſtinguiſh the 
nation, Thus the poets, and proba- 
bly the ſculptors and painters likewiſe 
always perſonified the town of Athens 
in the form of a beautiful and ma- 
jeſtic woman, whoſe temples were 
bound with a feſtoon of violets, | 

'The Archons, or principal ma- 
giſtrates of the ſtate, never appeared 
in public, not even in winter, with- 
out their crowns of myrtles ; and this 
decoration, borrowed from rural life, 
was the diſtinctive mark of the greateſt 
authority confided in annual chiefs by |: 
a free people. 7 

It appears that the cultivators of 
Attica had invented many complicated 
procedures, for accellerating the pro- 
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here, ; reſs of vegetation in the rudeſt ſea. 


wa as. They were led to this by the 


thing" Particular taſte of the Athenians, who 
to iu pere known throughout Greece to 
Jory, Rave ſcanty meals, and deſerts of the 
Wing Sreateſt magnificence. Plato has 


ad of plamed this uſage, without conſider- 


lowly ing that it could not naturally be 
 leat ptherwiſe in a country like Attica. 
law, It neither poſſeſſed extenſive fields of 


thele grain, nor paſturage ſufficient for nu- 
le of — herds of cattle; but honey 
| life 2 in abundance, as well as different 


birds Finds of fruits highly flavoured, which 


e ri. dwed their excellence, leſs to the in- 
lized fuence of climate, than the mode of 
Chis, cultivation. In occupations of this 
ange nature, a great number of citizens 
n in ſpend their time in thoſe iſolated 
earth dwellings, called Eſcharia ; and the 
rtles, extent of arable land, of vineyards, 
Rho. and plantations, contained in ſome of 
con. theſe poſſeſſions, exceed forty ſtadia, 
were or four miles in circumference, De- 
rres, moſthenes deſcribes one in particular 
luſky very minutely : it was ſituated at the 
foot of Mount Parnes, in the canton 
each of Citheron; and the whole of its 
le o. annual produce, according to ſuc- 
nged 
Cle 
anes, 
f ex- 0D D I 
gar. 
Laces LIVER CROMWELL, while 
2 carrying on war in Scotland, 
* was riding near Glaſgow, at the head 
oba. of a body of horſe. A Scotch fol- 
« 7 dier, planted on a high wall, took 
ue *the opportunity to fire at him, but 
hens miſſed him. Oliver, without flacken- 
ms, zog or drawing his rein, turned round 
were fand ſaid, ** Fellow, if any trooper 
*of mine had miſſed ſuch a mark, he 
_ *ſhould have an hundred laſhes.” He 


did not even order the man to be 


hr ſeized, and he made his eſcape. A 
Zug rare example of true courage 
ateſt Lord B—e aſked Dr. Johnſon, 
fs by | why he hated the Scotch ſo much ? 
1 I The cynic replied, ** You are mil- 
2» 4 taken, my Lord, I do not hate the 
aten Scoich; neither do I hate frogs, pro- 
pro- 
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ceſſive eſtimates, amounted to five 
talents and ſixteen minz, or ſome- 
what leſs than a thouſand pounds 
ſterling. 

Exclufive of eſtabliſhments, deſtined 
principally to promote agriculture, 
the different vallies contained many 
others, conſecrated only to pleaſure ; 
and of all theſe, that of Herodius 
Atticus was conſidered by the ancients 
as the moſt romantic and enchanting. 
Several ſtreams deſcending there from 
the brow of Mount Pentelichus, mur- 
mured amidſt venerable woods which 
darkened their windings through 
the vale, until their waters joined 
thoſe of the great Cephiſus, in the 
vicinity of Athens, Spacious viſtas 
were ſcreened from the rays of the 
ſun, by thick foliage; and while the 
eye repoſed on rich verdure, the ear 
was charmed with the melody of birds, 
or ſoothed by the dying cadences of 
diſtant echos. Even at this day, 
many fragments of inſcriptions have 
been found there; and ſuch orna- 
ments were in general but too nume- 
rous, from that ſpirit of exceſs ſa 
prevalent among the Greeks, 


I 


vided they keep in their ative ele- 
ment; but I do not like to have them 
hopping about my bed- chamber.“ 


When General Coote was a youn 
man, his eldeſt brother had a ſmal 
living in Kilruſh, a mean village, fi- 
tuared in the moſt deſolate and barren 
part of Ireland. One day the divine 
was reading the account from the 
Bible, of the formation of the world ; 
and when he came to that part, which 
ſays, „and God ſaw all was good, 
Mr. Coote itopped him, proteſting, 
if it was ſo, the Almighty mult have 
had his thumb upon the part of the 
globe where they were then ſituated, 
and did not conſequently ſee it, elſe 
he would not have made ſuch an afler- 
tion. 
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Sir Watkin Williams Wynne lately 
talking to a friend about the antiquity 
of his family, which he carried up to 
Noah, was told that he was a mere 
maſhroom. ** Ay, ſaid he, “ how 
ſo, pray?” *© Why,” replied the 
other, when ] was in Wales, a 
pedigree of a particular family was 
ſhewn to me; it filled up above hve 
large ſkins of parchment, and near 
the middle of it was a note in the 
margin: About this time the world 
was created. 
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Upon a forced march in the ſecond 
Sileſian war, the king rode at the 
flank of a troop of horſe, and heard 
one of the men in a diflant part of 
the troop curſe and ſwear in a moſt 
dreadful manner. He then rode 
nearer, and heard the ſoldier, with 
the moſt ſhocking oaths and impreca. 
tions ſay, that he wiſhed this d—d 
life had one day or other an end.” 
«© You are right, my ſon,”* cried the 
king, ** ſo do I ;—but what is to be 


done; we muſt wait patiently till 


e peace can be made,” 
Anecdotes of the late King of Pruſia * : ; | 
The 1mpertinence of one of the 
-* king's pages was ſo great, that the 


The king once obſerved from a 


window in the palace, that a great 
concourſe of people were reading 
ſomething ſtuck up againſt a wall, 
and he ſent one of his pages down to 
ſee what it was. The page returned 
and informed him, that the paper 
contained ſatirical obſervations upon 
the new regulations in the collection 
of the duties upon coffee. Go 
« down again,“ ſaid the king. and 
% pet the bill paſted lower, that they 
* may read it more conveniently ; it 
« is too high for them.“ 


king in a paſſion gave him a box 
on the ear, and diſcompoſed the dreſs 
of his hair. The page immediately 
turned about to a looking-glais, and 
began.to adjult his curls. “ Scoun- 
dre!!'! cried the King, “ what im- 
pudence is this ?*'—* I ſhould be 
ſorry, Sire, (replied the page) if the 
people in the anti-chamber ſhould 
perceive what has happened between 
us.“ The king laughed heartily, 
went away, and left the page in the 
room. 


— — 


front of Acriſe, a ſeat which 
has been lately repaired and altered, 
at a great expence, we have choſen 
in preference to the more modern 
front, becauſe we wiſh to produce 
examples, (though not entirely in 
chronological order) of every va- 
rious ſtile of building adopted by our 
ar ceſtors and our cotemporaries. The 
edifice here exhibiced, is {ſuppoſed to 
have been of the age of Henry VII. 
and built by the Coſſentons, a family 
who paſſeſſed this ſeat from very early 
tin es; and from whom it deſcended 
t) the Hamons and Lewknors. Ro- 
bert Lewknor, eſq. ſold it in 1666 to 
Thomas Papillon, eſq. a ſtrenuous 
ſupporter of liberty, again the en- 


HE view, here given, of the / 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of ACRISE-PLACE. 
[Vith an Engraving. }] 


„ 
— 


croachments of James II.“ fon of 
David Papillon, of Luffenham, in 
Leiceſterſhire, an author, of whom 
there 1s a ſcarce print not mentioned 
by Granger. He was father of Philip 
Papillon, of Acriſe, eſq. who was 
grandtather of the preſent David Pa- 
pillon, eſq. of Lee, near London, 
whoſe eldeſt ſon, Thomas Papillon, 
eſq is the preſent poſſeſſor of Acriſe, 
and married in 1792 Anne, daughter 
of Henry Pelham, eſq. of Crow hurſt, 
in Suſſex. The principal front of the 
houſe is oppoſite to that, which 1s 
given in this view ; and the grounds, 
which are bold and well-wooded, 
have been lately enticely modernized, 
and extended. 


See the State Trials, 
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HE following tranſlation from the Italian, 

was requeſted by a Lady, and as it may with 
Wuch propricty be applied to herſelf, you will 
Iuticularly oblige me by inſerting it. 


AMATOR, 


Irn form with richer charms was bleſt 

Than glowing pencil e'er expreſt 

Jr hair in many a wanton fold 

Vavy'd long and bright as pureſt gold; 
er her warm cheek were ſweetly ſpread 
he 1114's white, the roſc's red: 

Her forchead ſuch, the ivory's hue 

Was ne'er fo fair and poliſhed too. 
Grown'd by two ſable arches, thone 

ch bright as e'er wat noon- day fun, 
Two dar kly-beauteous eyes that ſtole, 
ming ſoft pity to the foul, 

There love eternal baſking lay, 

Tire prun'd his wings in fraudful play, 
And ambuſh'd threw, with fatal arts, 
His quiver'd ſtore at heedlets hearts. 
Beneath, with ev'ry charm beſpread, 
Wich all its native glowing red, 

A bcauteous mouth by turns reveals, 
By turns, the pearls within conceals. 
Hence the mild accent ſweetly flows, 
Ih it calms the rage that fierceſt glows 3 
d hence the ſmile receives its riſe, 
That Opes the gates to paradiſe. 

White as the pride of drifted ſnows, 

Ber well-proportion'd baſom role ; 
le as the gently-curling main 

eus to the breeze and finks again, 
ch lovely orb with ſofter ſwell, 


Niere ſweetly roſe, more ſweetly fell. 


p > , 
gi: wint iranfporting charms conceal'd 


ay well be gueſs'd from thoſe reveal'd ! 


TESTON near MAIDSTONE, 
A POETICAL SKETCH. 


By Dr. Per fed. 
WHAT ſpot, O Teſton! can with thee com- 


| pare, 

For local beauty and ſalubrious air? 

Qhild of the Muſe for thee might I ordain 

A choice receſs upon the Cantian plain, 
Wn that fair brow where Teſto! Houſe elate, 
Mid Nuute's landſcapes riſes into ſtate, 
and give; to. private virtue that retreat 

Ihich dignifies a Bouverie*s noble ſeat : 

Wicre ſhould the Bard enraptur'd take his ſtand 
Eich pencil paflive to his plaſtic hand, 

W(cribe in matchleſs lays the fairy vale, 
Deere fondly lingers each ambroſial gale, 
Here ſylvan honours in ſublime degree 

Pur on the eye in rich diverſity, 
A ow meandring in a glen of flowers, 

either fide decp-arch'd with verdant bowers, 


_ 


* 
The Medway ſmooth glides filverly along. 
Ihe Painter's mirror and the Poet's ſong, 
Refle&s a volume varying to the view, 
Of ends at once both elegant and new, 
In many a brilhant fold thro' mazy beds, 
Till Thames 2pproaches and his Medway wedsz 
Medway Ril fertilizing as it flows, 
Expandi::g bleflings, and no rival knows, 
Save in her Bouverie, whoſe exalted heart 
To por diſtreſs can tender aid impart, 
Whoſe hand Benciicence in fectet guides, 
Fertile in good ad rich as Medway's tides. 
Lamented Smart* ! hadI thy well taught quill 
To future fame ſhvul ! live this charming vill, 
The icenes beneath, the grove above I'd fing, 
And plant the hop upon the Muſe's wing ; 
That ray rite plant, thy far fam'd geargics praiſe, 
Creen in thy verſe and blooming in thy lays. 
Poor Smart, ill-tued Bard ! accept the tear, 
Which pity ſheds to thy remembrance dear 
The little tribute, all my Muſe can thow, 
Expreilive of hey ſympathetic woe 
While I in outline all theſe ſcenes ſurvey, 
The river ſcener, and her valleys gay, 
Or wander hence to where great Waller drew 
His Sachariflu's raſcinating view, 
And noble Sydney decorates the page, 
The admiration ot each riſing age, 
«© Who nobly acted what he boldly thought, 
& And ſeal'd by death the leſſon that he taught.“ 


* Burn at Shipbourne near Sevenoaks in Kent, 
anno 1726, author of The Hop<garden,”* a 
much admire4 poem, in 3 cantos, a man of 
much cultivated genius and poetical talent, un- 
happily loſt almoſt as ſoon as known to the au- 
thor. 


The TRAVELLER. 
By CLara Rerve. 


HE weary Traveller, who, all night long, 
Has climb'd among the Alps“ tremendous 
ſteeps, 
Skirting the pathleſs precipice, where throng 
Wild forms of danger, as he onward creeps. 
If chance his anxious eye at diſtance ſces 
The mountain- ſhepherd's ſolitary home, 
Peeping from forth the moon-illumin'd trees, 
W hat ſudden tranſpo1ts to his boſom come! 
But if between ſome hideous chaſm yawn, 
Where the cleft pine a doubtful bridge dif- 
plays, 
In dreadful filence, on the brink forlorn 
He ſtands, and views in the faint rays 
Far, fir below the torrent's riſing ſurge, 
And lifters to the wild impetuous roar ; 

Still eyes the depth, ſtill ſhu.lders on the verge, 
Nor dares return, nor dares to venture Oer. 
Deſperate, at length, the tott'ring plank he 

tries; 
lis weak ſteps ſlide -he ſhrieks he ſinks 
he dies! 


70 
On STEEP.-HILL, in the Is.s of Wienr. 


By Lavy Max NRG. 


YE tow'ring hills, whoſe front ſublime, 
The miſty vapour often ſhrouds, 
Whoſe ſummits, braving envious Time, 
Aſpire to pierce the vagrant clouds! 


Ye trees, that to the balmy gate, 

Low murmuring, bow your verdant heads; 
Ye laviſh flowers that ſcent the vale, 

Where roſy health delighted treads ! 


Ye ſtreams that through the meadow ftray, 
In many a wild fantaſtick round, 

Or, ſparkling, urge your rapid way 
O'er rocks with bending ofiers crown'd ! 


Ye whitening clifts, that o'er the main 
In dreadful majeſty ariſe, 

Whoſe dangers to clude, in vain 
Too oft the trembling ſailor tries! 


Each varied ſcene, whoſe native charms 
Excel! what fancy ever drew; 

Where, ſhelter'd in retirement*s arms, 
Contentment ſweetly reſts.—— adieu! 


And thou, romantick, ſtraw roof'd cot, 
Whoſe walls are from diſſention trec, 
The hours ſhall never be forgot, 
The happy hours I've paſs'd in thee ! 


Where hoſpitality preſides, 
And pours from plenty 's copious horn; 
Where unattefted worth reſides, | 
And feſtive mirth gilds ev'ry morn, 


O! may they long exert their power, 
Long guard from ill this bleſt retreat; 

And ever, through liſe's chequer'd hour, 
With ſmiles of peace its owners grect ! 


And may no blaſt e'er rend theſe trees, 
Or ſpoil this garden's gaudy bloom 3 

But the ſoft ſhower and gentle breeze 
Preſerve its colour and perfume * 


Ah me! 1 muſt no more delay. 
For ſee the ſwelling fails in view; 

The wind propitious chides my ſtay, 
Romantic cot, again adieu 


| —————_—_— 


HE following compoſition, we have reaſon 

to believe was written by the celcbrated 

Mr. STYranz. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that 

ke is ſuppoſed to have written it on reviliting, at 

an advanced period of his lite, the bouſe of a 

pgs? to whoſe daughter, in his early days, 
had paid his addreſſes. 


Caroline, thy form recalls, 
{ As do thy honour'd father's walls, 
Thy matron-mother's look ſerene, 
And all this Jov'd enchanting ſcene) 
"Thoſe happy days—too ſweet to laſt—= 
From me, alas for ever paſt, 
When my yqung heart, then gay and free, 
Its ea. ly homaze paid to thee z 
On thee its farſt regards beftow*d, 
And firſt with pure affection glow d. 
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Ah ! happy days of early youth, 
All peace, all innocence, and truth; 
Swift flew the blithſome hours away, 
Unvex'd by cares, ſerene and gay. 
Ah, me! full many a pang has peſt, 
Since thoſe dear days this anxious breaſt ; 
Full many a ſcene in varied life, 
Diſtreſs, misfortune, pain and ſtrife, 
Has caus'd this throbbing breaſt to pine, 
Which once I little thought were mine ! | 
When after all this time and pain, ; 
N 


Theſe lovely ſcenes I view again, 
By fond remembrance ſore diſtreſt, 


Grief fills my eye, and ſwells my breaſt ; 7 
And bids me think, when theſe 1 view, os 
What I have loſt by loſing yon! © i 
Yet let me ſtill by ſome kind name | 
A place in your affection claim: | + 
Call me a friend, or what you willy 4 
But be my place exalted ſtill. 1 
Remember I was once the youth « 7 
Who, in paſt days of joy and truth, . & 
Firſt offer d incenſe at your ſhrine, 400 
And fondly hop'd to call you mine! | 32 
C 
An O P E, * 
To Certain Foreign Soldiers in certain Pay, £ 


From P. Pindar's laſt publication. | 


Wholefome advice. —Peter draweth a naty 
ral and pathetic picture of poor little Lou 
reported to have been diſgracefully put an ; 
prentice to a Cobbler.— The inſolence av 
cruelty of his maſter the Cobbler. —T::& fre 
Cobbler blaſphemouſly abuſeth Title.-—Tk ſn: 
little Cobbler Kirg cryeth, —Senfible reflexia® Wall t 
on the genius of Kings, with a lick at th ze 
French Convention, and alſo at his own fu 14, 
pidity.— Peter ſupplicateth for the itt 
Louis. —Adviſeth the Soldiers to a bold a 
tion. Enquireth of Soldiers who is to recti, 
their death money. — Peter comforteth, ail 
reconcileth them to death. 


A complimentary addreſs to the ſoldiers- 5 


YE heroes, from your wives and turnips far, At 

Who wage fo gloriouſly the flying war, 

I give you joy of hand and leg-endeavour; © Th 

And though ye ſometimes chance to run a 
The generous General Murray's pleas'd to ſy, 

&« Tis very great indeed —'tis vaſtly cleven rh 


O cut the Frenchmen's throats, the reſtleſs dog: 
O with the tiger's gripe upon them ſpring: Lo 

A pack of vile, degrading, horrid hogs ; 5 
To make a dirty cobbler of a King 


See ſtoo!-propp*d Majeſty the leather ſpread ; 
Behold its pretty fingers wax the thread, 
And now the leather on the lapſtone, hole; 
Now puts his Majeſty the briſtle in, : 
Now wide he throws his arms with milk-wil 
ſkin, 
And now he ſpits and hammers on the ſole 
And now a raſcal, chriſten'd Sans-Culotts, 


Leers on the window of his ſhed, and lo, 


| 


ole; 


e ſole. 


dp 


lo , 


„ bawls (without of awe a fingle jot) 


= « Come, Maſter King—quick, firrah, mend 


y my 

a ſee! the Hoe the little Monarch takes, 
nd lo, at 5h Arch with fear he quakes.— 
en is of Liberty the bleſſed fruit ! ; 

ne name Licentiouſneſs would better ſuit, 


old Saint Criſpin's picture, ſtrange to tell, 


Ihe low- life cobbler's tutelary Saint, 
f little Louis deck the dirty cell; ; 
© How aiff rent from the lofty Louvre's paint! 


e! his hard maſter catches up the ſtrap, 

And laſhes the young King's poor back and fide 
Bow ! flog his Majeſty !—for what miſhap ? 
ve Gods! becauſe he ſpoil'd a bit of hide! 


Ber, hear the cruel tyrant thus exclaim ! 
& Sirrah, there's nothing in a lofty name; 

i Tis all mere nonſenſe, ſound, and ſtuff to- 
| gether 
& Don't think, becauſe thy anceſtors, ſo great, 
Have to a paring brought a glorious ſtate, 
1 I give thee leave to ſpoil a piece of leather," 


Ard now behold the little tears, like peas, 
Courſe o'er his tender cheek in ſilence down; 
And, now, with bitter grief, he feels and ſees 


The diff rence *twixt a ſtirrup and a crown. 


Folly! to make a cobbler of a King ! 

*'Tis ſuch a piece of madneſs, to my mind! 
hat could Convention hope from ſuch a thing? 
The race is fit for nothing - of the kind. 


1 Fes then how dull I am! It was diſgrace 
a 


Fance meant to put upon the royal race; 
Aye, and diſgrace upon the cobbler too, 
Moſt impudently roars the Man of Shoe. 


from the lapſtone ſet the Monarch free; 
ſnatch the ſtirrup from his royal knee; 

ll the hand leather off, and ſeize the awl, 
ze too the hammer that his fingers gall. 


diers! to Paiis ruſh=fſtrike Roberſpierre, 
mock Danton down, and crucify Barrere; 


© Stuſh the vile egg from which the ſerpent 


= fprings, 
To dart th' envenom' d fang at ſacred Kings. 
soldiers, who's your ſkin- money, I pray ? 

At thirty guineas each - how dear your hides! 


Mach ſhould I like the contract, let me ſay: 


Thrice lucky rogue, that o'er your lives pre- 
| fides! 


Then pray don't grumble, firs, ſhould ye be foor, 


That is to ſay, if ye deſire to thrive; 
Ar know, if death ſhould prove your lucky lot, 


Lou're worch a vaſt dea more than when alive. 


VALENTINE. 


Nr FOURTEEN YEARS AFTER MARRIAGE 


Ex opening ſpring ! the buds appear, 
And birds in couplets move, 

L hil& Cupid whiſpers in each ear, 

This is the time for love.“ 

Wherefore will my vows renew, 

Wale nearly fifteen years ago. 


« | | thee, Eliza, they were made, 


Nor do I find, 
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Tho' long poſſeſſion I have had, 
A change of mind; 

I ſtill can gaze with fond delight 

The ſame as on our bridal night, 

For Hymen's lamp is till the ſame 

If we but feed and fan the flame, 


Tho' Time with his deſtructive hand 
Should pluck the roſes from thy cheek, 
I value not the ſtern command; 
The riches of thy mind 1 ſeek: 
For in thy children I can trace, 
The beauties of their mother's face, 
And in their varying features view 
The charms that centred once in you. 
Oh may thoſe pledges of our mutual love 
Our preſent happineſs 5 our future prove. 


Tho' Fortune with a Janus face 
Aſſiſtance lately o ffer'd, 

In Friendſhip's form and firm embrace, 
Alas ! *twas only proffer'd: 

We'll court no more her fickle mind, 

She's ſurely deaf as well as blind, 

Or elſe the ſullen, ſtupid jade, 

Conſcious of her promis'd aid, 

Would bluſh to hear what grief ſhe made. 


But why her paltry favours crave, 
We're rich, my dear, as &er was Crœſus, 
What greater riches can we have 
W hoſe family and love encreaſes ? 
For riches are of various kind, 
He's truly rich, who's rich in mind; 
Then how my gil can we be pour 
Who have of love fo great a ſtore ? 
Then ſince ſuch riches we poſſeſs, 
Riches which cannot cloy, 
Let's atk no other happineſs, 
Health only to enjoy. 
That down the rugged path of life 
We glide contented, void of irife, 
Taſting thoſe joys divinely given, 
Tul death ſhall waft our ſouls to heav'n. 


SONGs, ſung in the new comic opera of 
The Travellers in Sqvitzerland, 


Hs vows to Julia, lovely maid, 
Were all from paſſion free, 
Whate'er he look'd, whate'er he ſaid 

In friendſhip *.was—tor me 


A ſenſe of honour would reprove 
A thought that wrongly preſt ; 

And check the ſelfiſh ſigh of love, 
Exe it efcip'd his breaſt ! 


Ever let me ſhun the danger 
Abſence is o1dain'd to prove; 
Where he mind to pride a ſtranger, 
Blends indiflerence with love! 


Oh, ye hoary mountains, ſay, 
That ſurround me night and day, 


How clue have 1, ere now, * 
Sought with hope Y OUT proudeſt brow 
Aloft in air! 


Then, and reverſe of ſcene !\ 
How ſoon, alas ! have been 
Low at your feet with pale deſpair | 


* 
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r preſent month has been 
marked with no military or na- 
val events of importance. Tue ſeve- 
rity of the ſeaſon has impoſed a ge- 
neral ſuſpenſion of arms, if we except 
the occaſional rencontres which have 
taken place between the out-poſts of 
the contending armies—The month 
however has not been paſſed over in 
idleneſs—if the troops, who have 
born the burden and heat of the day, 
have experienced a temporary relief 
from the toils of war, the comman- 
ders of the different armies, and the 
ſtateſmen of the different courts coa- 
leſced againſt France, have been 1n- 
ceſſantly engaged in projecting plans 
for the conduct of the enſuing cam- 
paign—a campaign big with the moſt 
important events to ſociety, and which 
will probably determine whether the 
old governments of Europe fhall 
ſtand, or whether they mult yield to 
that new ſyſlem, which has already 
overthrown one of the molt powerful 
of them, and for ſome time with 
gigantic ſtrides threatened deftruftion 
to all the reſt. The French armies 
on the Rhine, the Maeſelle, and on the 
northern frontier, are in motion, and 
are daily receiving very powerful 
reinforcements from the interior parts 
of France —a general attack may 
therefore be hourly expected. Ia this 
ſtate of things, the politician, before 
he forms his eſtimate of the probable 
ſacceſs of our arms, will naturally turn 
his attention to the policy and conduct 
of thoſe who give them direction, and 
contraſt that policy and conduct with 
the views of the people whom they 
are endeavouring to ſubjugate. Ir is 


moſt ugeqrivocally the determined 


object of our two houſes of parlia- 
ment to ſupport the monarchy of the 
country, to maintain the privileged 
orders, to {ecure as far as in them 
lies the property of every individual, 
and to maintain that INEQUALITY 
which reſults from ſuperior induſtry 
ſuperior talents, and other concomi- 
tant Circumſtances, which muſt in a 
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free commercial country, a count 
of complicated intereſts, nec 
render one man dependent on anothef 


In the convention of France, 
ſee a policy purſued as oppoſite fro 
this as light is from darkneſs— 9 
monarchy and the privileged orde. 
not only annihilated, but condemici 
ro univerſal execution—property col 
ſidered as an auxiliary of ariftocrac;l 
and denounced wherever it is found 
EQUALITY emphatically aflerted of 
be the only true baſis of publi_ 
happineſs, aud genius and indullr 
conſidered as a reproach to their prof 
feſſion, unlefs directed to the eſtablil. 
ment of a ſyſtem which is to 1 
them of their reward, 


The point at iſſue between Fran 
and England is, which of theſe 13% 
ſyſtems is to be ſupported—and i 
determined on all hands both by th 
parliament of Great Britain, and tit 
convention of France, that the { 
Curity of the one can only be pu 
chaſed by the ſacrifice of the other 
that one or the other muſt fall—an 
when we contemplate the inflexibilii 
with which each country appears G 
termined to purſue its object, th 
proſpect of a peace is very, ve 
diltant—it is not improbable b 
Europe may completely exhauſt i 
ſtrength and energy in this calamioM 
war, and at length, like a furious 1 \ 
gladiator, fink into repoſe from dea 


right inability to maintain the cc: 4 
flict. | 


Notwitſtanding, however, the ol 
nion ſo warmly maintained and fac 2 
tioned by a very great majority 
both houſes of parliament, that . 
ſecurity of England muſt depend up C 
the annihilation of republicaniim! * 
France, there are many wile at 
in England who diſſent from it, 6 
neither think the conqueſt, of Ira 
practicable, nor necellary to the (i 
vation of Great Britain—who thi 
that more is to be dreaded from ti 
alliances we have formed with the & 


ſpa 


* 


— 
_ — 


potic monarch of Europe, than from 
Mee pretended evil which thoſe al- 
Jaaces are intended to counterat— 
vat Great Britain has a conſtitution, 
Which as the people contributed to 
orm, and have experienced liberty 
ad happineſs under, ſo they will 
ontinue to reverence and ſupport— 
hat her laws are fully competent to 


FKion—and her power every way ade- 
vate to 72/7 the world, if the world 

Would become her enemy—therefore, 
ay they, what does Great Britain 


""onteud for ? — ſhe has much to loſe 
*. und nothing to gain - To beat 26 mil. 
= Wions of people out of their opinions 
1 _ a 


not poſſible, and if it were poſſible, 
"Pt is not political or jut—Arguing 
bus, they contend that a peace, 
rhough reprobated at preſent, muſt at 
Jength be courted, and by means 
wy nd with the very power which we 
tu effect now to deſpiſe. 


Turning our attention from theſe 
u peculative ſubjeRts, we mult congra- 
c 1M ulate our country upon the flouriſhing 


tate of our trade and commerce, 
pufeg@vbich by Mr. Pitt's ſtatement of the 
Peceipts of the revenue appears to 
Wave ſuffered bat very little from the 
bil pperation of the war. 

Te budget contains a ſelection 
ft objects for taxation, leſs excep- 
ve onable than was ever known in any 
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ruſh rebellion and reſtrain innova- 
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preceding budget. The beſt recom-. 
mendation of the taxes is, that in 
their operation they will but little affect 
the labouring claſſes of ſociety/ To 
ſay that the taxes will not be par- 
tially felt, will be ſaying too much 
on printing papers, for inſtance, the 
duties are exceedingly heavy, and 
will oblige the editors of this in com- 
mon with the publiſhers of periodical 
works, to advance the price, or leſſen 
the quantity in proportion to the duty. 

The attempts which have been 
made in the houſes of lords and 
commons to impeach the verdicts of 
the Scotch court of judicature, in 
the caſes of Muir, PALMER, 
SKIRVING, and MarGcarorT, have 
completely failed—the houſes were 
nearly unanimous in their opinion 
that the courts had ated in ſtriè con- 
formity with the laws of the land, 
and that thoſe men ought to be ex- 
pelled the country, who were baſe 
enough 1o aſſociate in order to involve 
it in deſtruction - We are ſorry to find 
that this deteftible ſpirit of licentiouſ- 
neſs is not confined to one corner of 
the kingdom—lIn the county of Kent 
a raſcally combination, for the worſt 
of purpoſes, has been formed—1t 
was luckily diſcovered before it ri- 
pened into miſchief, and we hope to 
find that its projectors and abertors 


will meet the puniſhment they deſerve, 


ſt 1 . 2*„— —y 2 — — 2 IE — A... » 
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_ COUNTY INTELLIGENCE. 
dos Thurſday, January 30. being perfectly clear, ta the ſatisfaction af the 
> C01 Foot race was tun on Black-heath, 300 Juſtices at Afford, he was committed to 
; yards, for 200 guineas, between John Maidſtone goal. It appeared at the examina« 
FF 2lmer, of Oſpringe, and John Pimle't, of tion of this man, that a principal ringleader, 
e Op ncachire, which was won by Palmer. who unfortunately made his eſcape, has a liſt 
ſabe Friday 31. Since the firſt inſtitution of the of a number of perſons who were to form the 
ity Metend Canterbury Hoſpital, on Ap-il 26, aſſociation for this wicked and treaſonable 

AM. c6 in and out patienis have been admitted, purpoſe. 

4 70 diſcharged; of whom 49 were cured, Saturday 8. His royal highnefs the Duke 
d wp = had received benefit, 2 for non-attendance, of York landed at Margate, from Oftend, 
11100 bor irregularity, 6 were incurable, 6 haye after a paſſege of eight hours, in his Majefty's 
e ge ed, and 39 remain on the books, frigate the Veſtal, Capt. Macdovgall, He 
- 11888 eaneſday, Feb. 5. David Matters Was ap- was brought on ſhore about balf after eleven 
le * Prehended at Warchorn, for having endea= in tbe fotenoon, amidſt ihe warmeſt co gra- 
1 oored, at various times in that and the ad tulstions of the inhabitants. It beivg low 
he la dining pariſhes, to excite ſeveral people to ebb 1ide, and very indifferent landi g. the 
thun in in an aff. ciation tor aſſiſtirg the French, - honeſt tars would not permit his roval high- 
om i ever they ſhould effe&t a lan ting in that part nefs to quit the boat, but dragged him over 
the & 'f the coun'y, The evidencs againſt him the intercepting rocks near a quarter of a mile 
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to the edge of the town, when ſome part of 
the tackle giving way, he was ſuffered (though 
reluQtantly) to tread upon terra firma, or it 
was intended he ſhould have ſailed upon land 
to the hotel. His highneſs ſeemed highly 
gratified with the marks of attention ſhewn 
him by the inbabitants, and after a ſtay of 
about half 'an hour, departed, amidſt their 
hearty cheats and warmeſt wiſhes, for Lon- 
don, which he reached at nine o'clock the 
ſame evening. 

Among the many and almoſt incredible ac- 
counts which have been given of the cool in- 
trepidity and determined courage of the Bri- 
tiſh ſailors, none bas more fully evinced their 
unconquerable ſpirit than the following, co- 
pied, verbatim, from a letter dated Eaſtbourne- 
place, Sufjexz ** There happened a ftout en- 
4 gagement the other day, not far from hence, 
© between an Enghſh privateer and a French 
& one. The Engliſh boatſwain had both his 
« legs taken off by a ſhot; and as be lay in 
«« that plight, called out to his captain, to 
« requeſt that he would ram both his legs 
« into a cannon, and fire them off at the 
«+ French, that ke might have the ſatis- 
« faction of conc lick at them before be 
« died!“ 

A boy about fix years of ape, belonging to 
one Horton, a labobring man, at . 
adjoining to the city ot Cantecbury, being left 
alone in the houſe, ſet his clothes on fire, and 
was ſo dreadfully burnt, thet after ſutviving 
three days in the moſt exctuciaung pain, he 
expired.— Another inftance of the fatal conſe- 
quence, and of the unpardovable negle& of 
parents and others s ho have the care of chil- 
Aren, in ever ſuffering them to be alone, and 


more particularly {o where they can get to the 


fire, 
William Beale, of Warehorn, and John 
Barling of Orleſtone, both Jabourers, were 
committed to the gaol of St, Dunſtan, near 
Canterbury, being charged on oath with hav- 
ing, on the 18th ult. together with David 
Matters, late of Kennardington, labou er, and 
givers other perſons, traiterouſly and ſediti- 
ouily aſſembled and conſpired to take up arms 
againft bis Majeſty and the government of this 
country, 

Monday 10. In the evening, as Oliver 

ackſon and Richard Bechinves, eſqrs. were 
in a poſt chaiſe, returning from Graveſend, 
where they had been paying Mr. Prefion's two 
outward-bound Eaſt India ſhips (Woodford 
and Earl Macartnes) they were ſtopped by 
three footpeds on Dartford Brent, who, with 


mot violent oath* and execrations, and ſe- 


verely maiming Mr, Bechinoe on the arm, 
took from them their watches and pocket 
money, as alſo a ſmall trun};, containing about 
one hvndied and fifty pounds in ſpecie, and 
the ſhip's books of accounts, with which they 
inftantly made off. What is moſt to be la- 
mente, in the above depredation is, that a 
conſiderable part of the ſum was brought from 
the ſhips above-mentioned, in truſt by Mr, 


Jackſon, to be delivered to ſeveral ſailors wiy 4 
&c, who may ſeverely feel the want of it du. 
ring the abſence of thefr huſbands, &c. 4 


4 
* 
* 


ueſday 11, William Chittenden, late c 
Warehorn, labourer, committed to St. Dun. 
ſtan's gaol, on ſuſpicion of having been con, 
cerned with David Maſters and others, in (i. ' 


vers unlawful and ſeditious practices and e. 
preſſions . his Majeſty's peace, = 
The con NN at Warehorn and the 2d. 
Joining pariſhes, which was certainly intend 
not only for the deſtruction of the perſons an 
property of ſeveral individuals in that neigh. 
bourhood, but alſo to give the French aſi. 
ance when Aa landing ſhould have been a. 
tempted, will in all probability bring the ver. 
geance of the law upon a — * of poor, ig. 
norant and deluded people, as three of then 2 
already in cuſtody have 18 children, It «8X 
pears that the principal ringleaders in thi; 
wicked buſineſs are ſome diſaffected perſon, 
who have been exceeding active for ſome tine 1 
paſt in preaching and ttirring up a ſpirit df 
diſcontent and rebellion among the labourinſ 
people for a confiderable diſtance round abou 
that part of the county; who had been Pe. 
ſuaded that they were creadfully oppreſſed, u 
being compelle4 to work for their living; af 
that the only means of bettering their co 
dition would be by uoiting together to eftea 
revolution, and then dividing the property oi 
the country more equally; and that ſuck et 
meaſure would be acceptable in the ſight oft 
God !l-—A perſon who had been in the Ml 
was to teach them the uſe of arms, aid 
blackſmith was to furniſh them with offenin 
weapons, It is generally believed that fon 
emitiaries from France had been conceal:d i 
that part, the obſcurity of which might 
ſome time eaſily prevent a diſcovery, wh 
endeavours wc<re but too ſucceſsful in diffuinl 
this ſpirit of revolt, K 
Friday 14 Jobn Sargent, eſq. late men 
ber for Seaford, and Cleik of the Ordnance 
elected repreſentarive for the borouzh 
Queenborough, in the room of Auguil 
Rogers, eig. who had accepted the office 


Steward of the Chiltecn Hundreds. = is 

Chatham, Feb. 17, © Yeſterday Sir 5: F. 
ney Smith arrived here, and 2% 1 2Þ 
Albion, of 74 guns, and Nonſuch, = 5: 
guns, both which are now in dock, and! F Nic 
ting wich all poſſible deſpatch to jerve as fu. 
ing batteries, but their deſtination 1s 8 Vi 


known. 
* Jo expedite the above, twenty compa 
of Shipwrights, with the Caulkers and Join 
of this dock- Varo, &c, were employed o 
them yeſterday, (Sunday) and it is ſupp 
they will be ready to put out of dock in 15 
three weeks, or ſooner. 

© Yeſterday three French priſoners ' 
had the liberty of walking about, were! 
tefled at Frindſbuty, and near Upnor Cal 
in taking ſkeiches of this river, &c. &c. u 
which they were ſent by ſome Officers“ 
detected them to their abode, the Hero pr 
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0 A ip, commanded by Lieut. Thompſon, now 
"SS .tioned at Gillingham - Reach, near this 
gown.” 

. Dover, Feb. 18. A Portugueſe ſchooner 
ith fruit, bound to London, arrived off this 
= lace laſt night, the Captain of which reports 
"Sat he was boarded off Dungeneſs this day 
boot noon by a cutter, which he ſuppoſed to 
BW: a French privateer ; they ook from him a 


* 3 e oranges, and were going to exchange pri- 
Toners; bur the Penelope armed cutter, on be- 
"_ ng informed by our boatmen, immedaately 
1 PS ve chace, and it is thought they have been 
ny. 


ie to give a good account of her, 

4 fine fleet of merchantmen conſiſting of 
4 ſail of Eaſt Indiamen, and upwards of 
tee hundred ſail of other ſhips, paſſed by 
is day from the Downs to the Weſtward, 
With a fine wind. 


n 


19. The veſſel which the Penelope 
(cn, 
med cutter was yeſterday chaſing, proved to 


"Se a little Guernſey privateer.— The brigs 
Friends Goodwill, James Carr, Maſter, and 


— ES ood latent, Robert Hutchinſon, maſter, 
en oe laden, of and from Sunderland for Am- 
Pew ö Perdam, were both taken a few days ago off 
e 10 and of Goree by a French brig privateer, 
ee 13 guns, and retaken yeſterday at the back 
ey r the Goodwin Sand, by his Majeſty's frigate 
10 {Frilliant, Capt. Robinſon, and ent in here,” 
uch 1 d — — — — 

abt « PaEtFERMENT, 

» arll] 


RY | The rev. W. P. Menzies, one of the minor 
Wnons of Rochefter, to a prebendal ſtall in 


t (oof Wt cathedral, in the room of the late rev. 
aled if . Coldcails 


— — — 
BIAS TR. 


r.. 2. At Hythe, the Lady of William 
eedes, cſq, of a daughter, 


e men 
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a : 

office Jan. 26. At Dover, Mr. John Marſh, to 


is Elizabe h Mantell. 
Sir SR Feb. 4. At Biddenden, Mr. Richard Even - 
Zed een, to Miſs Hannah Dean. 
„ ofs. At Maidſtone, Mr. Walter Reader, to 
and ite Honey. 

8. At Chatham, Capt. Thomas Wardell, 
8 Whitby, to Miſs Elizabeth Hancorn, of 
Walmains hall, in Stoke, Hundred of Hoo, 
Lately, at Hearn, Mr. Edward Sherwood, 


| 
> as {10i 


N 1s of 


-OMPpaſl 

d Join wer, of Charing, to Miſs Elizabeth Aſhbee. 
ed vl At Woolwich, Mr. Chiles, tallow-chand- 
suppe, to Miſs Troy, both of Chatham. 


10. Art Margate, Mr. William Ayres, car - 
ater, to Miſs Mary Parker, 

11. At Margate, Miſs Jeremiah Strannack, 
Miſs Ann Cole, 

At Dover, Mr, William Blackley, ſhoe- 
ker, to Miſs Suſenna Polhill. 


K in abt 


ners 
were 6 
nor Cal 


„ &C+ u 

cers . At Harrietſham, Mr. Thomas Maſters, 
Acro pi elwright, to Miſs Elizabeth Parnell, 

3: 5+ wl , 


L2 


mo 

18. In London, by ſpecial licence, John 
Minet Fector, eſq. of Updown in Kent, cldeft 
ſon of Peter Fector, eſg. of Dover, to Miſs 
Laurie, only daughter of Sir Robert. Laurie, 
Bart, of Maxwelton, Member for the County 
of Dumfties. 

At Brenchley, Mr. John Kipping, farmer 
and grazier, of Avguſt Pits, to Mifs Martin, 
of Capell, near Tonbridge, 

21. At Biddenden, Mr, Henry Emery, to 
M. S. Elmſtone. 


— ——— 
DrAr RS. 
Jan. 18. At Aſhfotd, aged 83, Mrs. 
Wightwick. | 
25. In London, Mr. May Horn, of the 


Cuſtom-houſe, late of the Hoath farm, near 
Canterbury. 

26, Ar Canterbury, Mr, William Ruck. 
a ſheriff's officer for Laſt Kent, one of the 
ſerjeants at Mace and keeper of the gavl of 
Weſtgate, in that city. 

At Brompton, aged 24, Mr, Bowers. 

27. At Tenterden, in his 3oth year, Mr, 
William Dyne, grazier. 

At Maidſtone, after a ſhort illneſs, in the 
75th year of his age, Matthew Bentham, eſq. 
captain in the ſouthern regiment of Devon 
militia; having ſpent 54 years in the ſervice 
of his country —18 in the dragoon guards 
(during which time he was preſent at moſt of 
the actions in the Scotch rebellion, and was 
wounded at the battle of Clifton-moor) and 
36 in the militia, 32 of which he aQed as 
adjutant to the above regiment, where by his 
military ſkill, great Readineſs of conduct, and 
amiableneſs of diſpoſition, he gave every poſſi - 
ble ſatisfaction to bis ſuperiors, and to his 
brother officers in general, who very fincetely 
feel and lament his Joſs, 2s do the non=come 
miſſioned officers and private men, to whom 
he always acted as a father, 

23, At Ramſgate, Mr, Iſaac Witherden, 
bookſeller. 

At Margate, Miſs Ledger, of London. 

29. At Brompton, in her Soth year, Mrs, 
Sugden, relict of Mr. Abraham Sugden, quare 
terman of Chatham-yard, 

30. At Biddenden, in her 13th year, 
Elizabeth Witherden, youngeſt daughter of 
Mr. Joſeph Witherden, farmer and grezier, 

At Tenterden, in his 76ih year, Mr. Na- 
than Taylor, ſaddler and itonmonger. 

Lately, at the ſame place, in her 63d year, 
Mrs, Elphi:k, widow of che late Richard El- 
phick, eſq. 

Feb. 1. At Witterſhim, in the Ile of 
Oxney, after a ſhort illacſs, Mrs. Morris, 
wife of Mr, William Morris, grazier. 

At Faverſham, Mr. John Simmons, many 
years ſurgeon and aputhecary at Chatham, but 
had retired from buſineſs 

At Chatham, Mr, Pank, one of the quar- 
termen of tne dock-yard there, 

4. At St plehurſ, of a conſumption. Mr. 


James 
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ames Abbott, grocer and cheeſemonger, of death was occaſioned by the wounds receivel i 


hatham. ina duel with Lieutenant Ford. Ks. 
6. At Birchington, Mr. Clun, farmer. 15. At Boſtol, near Rocheſter, Mr, Ste. | : 
9. In Canterbury, ſuddenly, as he was phen Spong, gentlemen farmer, 
going to bed, Mr. Moſes Epps, butcher, 13, At Bredgar, aged 95, Mrs. Bovlding x8 
15. In Canterbury, aged 88, Mr, Willam She had not worn ſpectacles for 30 years, al WW 7 
Stains, ironmonger, but had retired from bu- could ſee to read the ſmalleſt print. 9 
fineſs, Same day Mrs, Duthoit, widow, 19. At Dover, after a lingering insel, ; 


13. At Chatham, aged 70, Mr. William aged 54, Mr. Ceorge Bagſter, many yean Bun 
Cooper, grocer; alſo Mrs. Buſhell, wife of maſter of a paſſage yatch in the ſervice « 
Mr. John Buſhell, many years maſter of the Minet and Fector. - 
Hora lan, and coac- maſter, of that place. 26. At Folkeſtone, in the 64th year of 

Lately, at Chatham, aged go, Mrs, Crou- his age, after a long and painful neſs, Which 3 
cher, relict of the late * Croucher, gent. he bore with chriſtian patience, Mr. Joh: 

14. At Chatham, Enſign Bunberry; his Harvey, one of the Jurats of that town; mud 

lamented by all his acquaintance, 5 


w — - 
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| 
| PRICES of MEAT in SMITHFIELD MARKET, 
| Feb. 3. Feb. 10. | Feb. 17. | Feb. 24. * 
ö . de 3. 4 . d. 8. d. . d. . d. . d. . d. , d. . 
ö Beef, per ſcore 7 o 8 087 o 8 / o 3 07 o 8 o 
| Mutton, per pound [o 41 0 51% 414 ogtlo 5 ogtlo S o 51 
Se - pr gone” - 13 7 94 612.9. $:012-0-9 ens 2 4 
a Mutton, per ſtone -|3 © 3 8 3.0 $304 $0 8 343-0 2:8 
| Veal, - per ſtone 3 © 4 313 2: 4 613 4 4 $13 4 4 8 

Lamb, - per Kone +» < @ as 8 | © w ow of oo - = = ho — — 

Pork, - per ſtone - [3 4 4 3 o 4 © | 3 4 4: 033 .4 4-08 


Of 3 pounds—By the carcaſe, to ſink the otfal. 


HEAD of CATTLE, /e!4 each Day. 


Beaſts, - about 1,800 1,800 1,800 2, oo 
Sheep‚‚ = +» 7500 9,900 10, oo 12, 000 
Lambs 


. oy ²—r . 70½,és»—rNÜ ,,, 


PRICES of TALLOW in LONDON. 


Feb. 3. | Feb. 10. Feb. 17. 
Per Cut. %. e $oi e, „ „ . „% „ „ „ oli & 
Town Tallow - 45 6 900460 0 045 6 O 014 6. 6 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow | 38 © 41038 0 41 038 0 4103 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow - 36 © 37 0360 0360 oo 
Stuff = - - - 23 0 34 0]23 © 34 [230 33023 0 33 
Graves 80 oo 80 oof 80 oof 89a 0 
Good Dregs «- - -| bo oof 60 ool 60 o0| 60 oof 


Average Price at Clare, St. Fames's and TVhitechapel Markets, 


5 
| 4 7 v d. 35 d. 4. d. 3. 4, : : 
2 842 9 [2 8i|2 8 | 


. —— dt mw ev ci Mitt 
8 - - — 8 


Per Stone of Ilb. 
5 


| | PRICES of HOPS in KENT. 


| | CANTERBURY.  MA1DS$S TONE. | 
| Bags. Pockets. Bags. Pockets. | 
| 6B J. 8. Le, A = . 
Feb, 1 » GW IO 10 9 0 91010 0 11 11 
—— 8 "I 10 10 9 © 91010 © 10 13 
— 15 1 10 12 9 0 10 10 0 11 5 
| — 22, » 9 10 10 10 9 0 10 010 0 10 5 
| 
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AVERAGE PRICES of WHEAT, 


By the QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS, 
From January 25 to February 15. 


INLAND COUNTIES. Jan. 28 Feb. 1. Feb. 8. Feb. 2 
0 „ „ IN SE SE STS IT STE 
Middleſex of - ” HIT 7.147 --3167 S147 | 
Sorry K 8 48 2 48 247 1048 6 
1 Hertford - - 5 146 3145 4146 4146 2: 
52 Bed ford — 149 949 11 50 7148 8 
ch Huntingcon - - - 47 68 9148 5148 of 
W Northampton - - 7511 50 1151 251 2 
M Rutland — — - 060 0:1 66: n {66 *.-S 
2 Leiceſter - - „TTV 
1 Nottingham - - . a7 C17 233 49. 01 e7--.0; 
—_ Dey - 4 0 E 
=_ Stafford - 5 5 ss 105 554 4565 al 
_— Sip - : « ©1035. ©1368-0739 - #339 "07 
3 Hereford +« 2 — * 53 7 | 52 1053 O 53 0 
— Worceſter 5 5 enn en 3" | $3.3 
. Warwick - - .. 0069-41 48+ -@ $$ 71 49. eee 
_ Wits - . $ - las 3|44 8|45 445 6] 
_ Pcrks - ; 3 enn 
1 : 6 - |53 4153 452 4|53 4 
= Bucks - - - 1% 249 249 849 8 
_ Brecon - - — 57 756 1056 056 © 
1 5 1 7153- 99 7 
8 a q - [53 6 ©153 52 3 
= MARITIME COUNTIES, | 
Diſt. ( Eſſex =« - - »- Hat Ooige 107 46 2 | 46 2 
= 1 =: - - — — 142 4 | 43 1143 6 43 9 ; 
_ Suſſex - - - - 143 643 42 8 4 10 
Suffolk - - et 1 
4 Cambridge - - - | 45 2145 245 ᷣ 9 44-45 
3 - Norfolk - - » as 7144 7% 14 1 
| Lincoln - — „Inn ne 5199-6 
= * 7 York - - - 6 3{j45 $|45 3/44 117 
3 182 — - - 143 -7 145 0144...3 | 44 37. 
825 5 Northumberland - - 143 3 43 5 | 43 5 | 43 3 
5 ——— — - 1% . 3 | cs 181 5 | 33 
3 Weſtmoreland » - "N63 T5164 01-$6 $7 439 BM | 
1 +a - - - 3 $153 5132 9 d& 2 
| } Ghetter - . J 33 - $1303 
Flint — - - [57 7151 458 849 of 
Denbigh - - - $7; 0] 3-2] $71.87 7 
Angleſea - - 2 eee 
Carnaryon - - - {$0 . of c2 832 856 © 
Merioneth — - „I 071096  $|5%. $14 8 
Cardigan - — 1% 1e 4 8 950 4 
fo Pembroke - — 140 440 643 1143 4 
= — — 1% 833 1131 10 53 8 
Glamorgan — = 2 
Glouceſter - - N03 $4 0-6 144: $4 8% 8 
2 — - — 51 6 51 & | 52 6 52 4 
Monmouth — — 16 201/64 4187, $1.54 - 18 
11 +: evon - - «11 $07.5 -: $58 .: 4] 50-9 
Cornwall - — - 149 1150 é 249 150 1 
12 1 - - . - [47 2% %% 046 2} 
wy Hants » — — - Wac rolgs 146 1140 3 
$4 
11 
13 


AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES, 
Per Quarter - - 150 $159 7158 8150 6 


KENTISH REGISTER, 
AVERAGE PRICES of WHEAT, 


By which Expertation and Bounty are to be regulated. 
Computed according to the Directions of the acts of 31 and 33d Geo. III. 


From Jan, 25 to Feb. 15. 


n 
es — 
"OTH 3 — 


. ov" 
Sa ae Big 
#3 Xa 

„ 
y 0 on 


2% [ tf ©@--#:.38 25. 7. 8. 18. 3 : 
Diſtr. | s. d.} 5. 7 3. d. 8. d. 1. d. .. g. 5. d. . d. 4. Pr 
1 [46 7/47 246 2 47 5 1153 $5153 653 8$| 54 2 B 
e 8 54 855 2 55 10155 5 
3 144 7144 714 144 9 47 101/43 958 2149 10 - 
4 [438 3147 6 47 1047 1 10 52 1052 233 3182 7 1 
2 5144 4 24 „ 130 35 1% 5% 3% 4 MY 
6 151 415˙ 9151 10 52 5 | 12 [46 7145 745 o| 46 2 a 
RETURNS of WHEAT, MF 
Sold at the Corn- Market, in Mark-Lane, London. | 4 
From Feb. 3 to 24. "MF 
Feb, 3. || Feb. 10. Feb. 17. Feb. 24. ö 1 
No of rice i Noof , Price NS | Price || Noof | Price | Neef Price he 
Qrs. s. d. Qrs. | 8. d. . | 5. d. Qri. | 5. d. Qs | 5. d. Si 
50 149 6 140 O 578 51 0 15 53 © | 
100 49 © 240 6 110 50 6 50 52 6 
350 48 6 29 9 Q F. co © | 6co; 52 © | 
979 [480 ff 308 9 5221 49 6 148 | 519 4 
7 47 6 || 1237 48 se off 5351 51 6 | 1 
560 47 © 484 0 bo 48 6 206751 © =. 
100 46 6 343 o jf 1973] 48 © || 490 | 50 6 i 
725 46 © 50 6 15 47 6 617 50 © | 
3045 0 20 4470 2449 0 L 
61 144 © 4 6 94| 45 © 33148 © | 
$1 6 24 46 © | | 
| 45 _ | | 
| + | 
| Total | Aver. || Total | Aver Total aver. [Total Aver. 3 
| 3642 [47 62 l 3457 {48 44104277 9 41 [14603 (51 11 | 4 


PRICES of HOPS in SOUTH WARK. 


en 4 


| Per Ct. Feb. 3. Feb. 10. Feb. 17. Feb. 24. | & 
| | — F 
| BAGS. Lk as SIS „ 854+ 8 4.4. . 1. „ 
Kent 9 o 10 8 8 10 10 o 10 109 © 10 10 5 
| Suſſex = - - 8 o 10 018 o 10 © 5 o 10 008 © 10 © uo 
| Eſſex =» - - - -j}8 0 11 09 o 11 ] 011 019 0 11 © | 
\ PoCKETS. | | 
| Meant - , oo: - {106 0 383 1918. 5 21 13] 10 0 33.1179. © 19. 28 

Suſſex = - - - -|9 o 10 108 © 20 15{9 10 8 © 10 10 

Faroham - - - -|7 o 20 010 0 18 1810 0 20 ©1100 20 © 

Worceſter = - = 1 0 9 97 7 9 * O 10 * o 10 © 


AVERAGE PRICES of SUGAR, 


N - . 93 K „ 
6ꝙ＋⁵ꝗ— ——j — — "Sw ——ů 


From the Returns made at Grocer's Hall, Dec. 25 to Jau. 22. F 

Jan. 29. Feb. 5. Feb. 12. Feb. 19. wy 

| — — — — — — — —äẽ —— — —— 2 

ö Per Cwte | ts 3. 4. 4. $, d. ; | J. 4. d. | J. 8. da. 1. 1. d, 4 
| Excluſive of the Duties | 2 12 11 |a 11 O 12 10 8 |2 10 33 


1704. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 


3 10- | 17. 24. 3 
Per Quarter. . en . G. . 4s. AH. 8 
Wheat 35 48 936 49 37 51 0137. 52 —— 
e [39 32.6139 35 «130 23 8530 33 — 
Barley » 26 54 627 35 kſzs 35 6/5 36 | -—— 
Oats 0 26 6120 27 0020 26 C20 27 — 
Beans = |j36 38 0136 38 6136 35 6137 39 © —— 
Tick Beans i134 36 (34 37 C34 36 6133 36 0 ——— 
Peas 135 50 0.36 48 636 48 036 52 © 
Hog Peas 37 40 0,39 42 9039 41 ©139 42 © 
Tares, prBuſhi}7 66/6 69] 6 7 0 7 6 6 -—— 
Malt, Brown r Sc om 
»---- Amber az 44 0,42 44 ©0142 44 9042 44 0| wn—_— 
„ Pate jo 456045 6] 0 46 of 0 46 0| — 

Per Sack. 
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E who attemps to give an ac- 
count, comprehenſive, while it 
Wort, of the revolution in France, 
WL examioe, digeſt, and compreſs, 
many details already publiſhed, 
Fitten with ſuch a variety of views, 
E well of ability and knowledge as 
Wntinually to leave him fatigued, de- 
ed, and diiguſted, While this 
paderful change was in its infancy, 
W formed a ſong of triumph in other 
Wuntries, (particularly Great Britain) 
W the diſcontented, to which there 
med no bounds : under its auſpices 
ey blew the horn of ſedition in 
Wery ſtreet: they foretold golden 
of liberty, peace, and proſpe- 
Wy, of which the event has com- 
Weatly impeached their wiſdom, or 
Weir honeſty for ever. How different 
Walk is mine, who come later to the 
ation of theſe aweful affairs! Their 
Bicom or their folly I can now ex- 
Wine without the aid of prophecy ; 
ce experience, the teſt from which 
$ would be in vain to appeal, has 
foved them the ſubjects not of gra- 
Nation, but of tears! 

The electors of every order, at the 
*etings of the States- General, had 


days been accuſtomed to preſent 
Vol, II. No. 8. 
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February 20, 1794. 
their memorials of inſtructions, called 
Cahiers, to their repreſentatives, which 
in certain points at leaſt, directed 
their conduct. S0 determined, ſo 
vehement, ſo important was the great 
point of diſpute regarding the ſepara- 
tion of the orders now become, that* 
the cahiers of each party, ordered 
their delegates to ſupport their own 
ſide of the queſtion, even to every 
extremity z though in the general 
reform of government, all, even the 
privileged bodies, in the ſurrender 
of moſt of their own advantages, 
agreed, 

But though the great body of each 
party were in this reſpect ſo united; 
there were individual ſeceders from 
the higher orders, who joined in this 
as well as moſt other queſtions with 
the wildeſt contenders for democracy, 
Such was Mirabeau, who finding 
himſelf rejected with ſcorn by his 


own rank, contrived to obtain a ſeat 


among the Commons: ſuch were the 
Biſhop of Autun, and the Curate 
Gregoire, who headed a party among 
the Commons. And ſuch, above all 


others, was that monſter of unparal- 
leled crimes, the Duke of Orleans, 
who having been choſen a Member 
of 
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of the States for his own bailiage of 
SN in Valois, procured a ſanction 
or his future conduct, by employing 
the Abbe Syes, a philoſophic demo- 
crat, of the moſt viſionary extrava- 
gance, to draw up his cabier, in the 
name of the bailywicke. 

It ſeems that at the day appointed 
for this great aſſembly, the elections 
were not entirely concluded. The 
ſteps by which theſe elections were 
conſtituted, will not eaſily be com- 
prehended in England without an ex- 
planation. A primary aſſembly was 
firſt held, at which a preſcribed num- 
ber of electors were choſen; and 
theſe electors made choice of the final 
repreſentative ; ſo that there was no 
immediate connection between the 
deputy and thoſe he repreſented, but 
their inſtructions were conveyed thro?! 
the medium of the perſons primarily 
elected. This has been deemed a 
complicated ſyſtem with many evils 
and few advantages. At theſe ori- 
ginal meetings, freedom of ſpeech, 
amonglt the loweſt of the people, 
had always a tendency to encourage 
turbulence and licentiouſneſs, but now 
it was a ſcene dreaded by all wiſe and 
ſober members of civilized ſociety, a 
ſcene of ſupreme brawling, diſorder 
and anarchy. Before the final day 
of meeting, therefore, a circumſtance 
happened, which , was a prelude to 
that ungoverned violence, and bar- 
barity, ſo conſpicuous ſince that time 
in the mob of Paris. In the ſaburb 
of St. Antoine, a place exceedingly 
populous, and prone to riot and diſ- 
order, a great paper manufactory was 
carried on by M. Reveillon, a moſt 
reſpectable and opulent citizen. This 
perſon had preſided, with a M. Hen- 
riot, at the primary aſſembly held for 
his own diſtrict. Here it is ſaid, he 
ſhewed ſome diſapprobation of the 
very long, wild, and violent ha- 
rangues which were uttered. Whether 
this was the cauſe, or whether as the 
republican party aſſert without the 
leaſt probability, ſome individuals of 
the court were inclined to gratify a 
private revenge, or which is yet more 
improbable from the whole tenor of 


their conduct, the whole party wi 
willing to excite an inſurrecti,nn 
which might juſtify their calling ai 
the aid of the military, a moſt ni 
licious and falſe report was pre 
that M. Reveillon was at the head 
a combination of manufacturers 2 
maſters, to reduce the wages of ; 
the journeymen and working peo 
in Paris; and that he had hin 
aſſerted, that bread was too good 
them, and that they might ſubſiſ al 
well upon potatoe· flour. 9 
This was very ample ground for WWr 
diſturbance among a ſet of peo 
whoſe minds were already highly u 
flamed, On the 27th of April (17488 
they gathered together and burnt ME 
Reveillon in efigy. A ſmall detract 
ment of the guards were ſent to dil 
perſe the mob; but were too weak (hl 
the purpoſe. This of courſe addi 
not a little to their audacity. 1 
next day they completely pillag:h 
and burnt the houſes of M. Reveilu 
and M. Henriot. A ſtrong body 
ſoldiers were ſent to quell them; bl 
were for ſome time reſiſted wil 
ſhowers of ſtones and tiles, wb 
they bore with calmneſs and patiencW 
at length there ſeemed no end to fol 
bearance : they fired, and a mile 
ble carnage enſued : terror ſuccee 
inſolence; and the reſt of the riot 
diſperſed. | 
Yet the ſpirits of the mob, wil 
had now been fo long in a ſtate of 
growing inflammation, were not th 
eaſily to be appeaſed. The who 
body of guards was neceſſary to al 
cure the execution of two ruth 
who had been taken in the very att 
plunder. And this was the period! 
which the women at Paris firſt th 
off all the reſtraints and decencies( 
their ſex, and not only mixed in 
ſcenes of blood and murder, b 
ſeemed to be leaders in them wl 
more diabolical fury than the men. 
Theſe were the unhappy clo 
under which the States-General 
France were opened at Verſaille 
on May 4, 1789, aſter an intervall 
one hundred and ſeventy five ye 


Yet the idea of the ſelected will 
a 


20 


1 power of a great nation thus met 
un ether to form ſchemes of common 
I cspisgeſs, might ſeem too glorious 
aa ſplendid to be ſhaded by any 
en mon evils. The king, in a ſhort 
| ech, expreſſed his ſatisfaction ar 
WW meeting: be declared the plea- 
e be received from the diſpoſition 
cop the two firſt orders to renounce 
mie ir pecuniary privileges: he 1nti- 
d ted ſome uneaſineſs at the wild and 
it leſs ſpirit of innovation, which 
gd gone abroad: avowed his deter- 
ſo nation to ſupport the principles of 
op: mild and limited monarchy, and 
acluded with the following kind 


wei 


* Poreſſions: All that can be ex- 
it (KS pected from the molt tender at- 
eta tachment to public happineſs ; all 
o that can be aſked from a ſovereign, 
ak che friend of his people, you may, 


add and ought to expect from my ſen- 


TBS timents,—May a happy union reign 
lage in this aſſembly, and this epoch 
ella become for ever memorable from 
y the happineſs and proſperity of my 


; d ſubjects !”? 

vi Toe ſpeech of Mr. Barenten, the 
which eper of the Seals, who ſucceeded 
jene e king, was ſhort, and ſuperficial. 
to fue recommended moderation, but 
niſen ce touched upon the great queſtion 
cee diſpute. 
riot The attention of all parties was 
ieed, when M. Neckar roſe to de- 
shi er his long oration—and all parties 
tate its concluſion were unſatisfied. 
ot tte doubtedly there were great dif- 
wha es in his ſituation: while he was 
Wily ſuſpected by the higher orders 
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of the latter. Yet in this harangue, 
to which the applauſe of all could not 
be expected, there was ſuch a palpa- 
ble deficiency; fo far ſhort did he 
fall of the abilities, which had been 
generally allowed him; fo looſe and 
declamatory was its texture, ſo larded 
with common-plzce reflections, inſtead 
of acute and comprehenſive views, 
that this mighty ſpeech, at a period 
as critical as a great nation ever ex- 
perienced, ſeemed little better than 
an academical oration. 

It is to be remaked that with his 
former folly, or cowardice, he yet 
left in ambiguity the great queſtion, 
which agitated the minds of the na- 
tion; though now perhaps, and now 
certainly, for the laſt time, he poſ- 
ſeſſed the power of retrieving the 
dreadful conſequences of his former 
falſe ſteps. | 

Hence the leaders of the Commons, 
already ſanguine, ſaw victory before 
them. — Their plan from this moment 
was laid deep and ſtrong. With abi- 
lities, perſeverance, and conſciences 


of ſuch latitude as impoſed no re- 


ſtraint on their ſchemes, what fear 
could they have of a monarch mild, 
paſſive, and unſuſpecting; of a mi- 
niſtry weak, and unſupported ; of a 
nobility ſupine, diffipated, and ener- 
vated, and liſtleſs with long poſſeſſion 
of the advantages, for which their 
enemies thirſted? The next ſtep was 
the Verification of their Poavers, in 
which their deſigns began to operate. 
But the explanation of this I ſhall re- 
ſerve for a future letter, 


O. V. 
To be continued. 
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LETTER on the GROWTH of ELMS, 
om Thomas South, E/q. te the Secretary of the Bath and M et- England 


but diſgraces chalk and deteſts moraſs. 
It requires an open ſpace, and 
much room for its roots to ſpread in; 


to Id 
vai inclinations to the fide of the peo- 
att. it was impoſſible for him to com- 
-riod 8 with the plenitude of the demands 
);öͤꝰT ng 54 
nc1es( 
| 19 0 

wil 

2 Saciety. 

cloud * — 
1eral HE elm delights in a rich black 
rſaille mould, where it attains its largeſt 
ter vl ie, It thrives well, and produces 
e th tougheſt and beſt timber in a 
WII. 


ey leam. It will grow on gravel, 


if confined in groves, it deceives the 
planier ; the borders only arrive at 


M 2 per- 
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tre, though ſtraight, are weak ; and 
if through imprudence the large pro- 
tective trees be cut down, the re- 
mainder; inſtead of improving, be- 
come dotards; for being relieved 
from the denſe atmoſphere, which had 
forced all the ſap the root could im + 
bibe to the upper extremities for vent, 
their ſhafts break out into innumera- 
ble ſprays, that exhauſt the ſap before 
it reaches the rop, which conſequently 
periſhes for want of ſupply. | 

Theſe trees ſhould therefore be 

either planted ſingle, in imall clumps, 
or in hedge - rows. The latter is the 
moſt profitable method, as the ſuckers 
which ſpring from the roots will, 
under the protection of the hedge, 
furniſh a continued ſucceſſion. 
I have heard of elms containing 
twelve tons round meaſure ; ſome of 
my own are three, one I believe, fix 
or more; and I remember one, for 
which its owner refuſed twelve gui- 
neas. 'This was the majeſtic orna- 
ment of a pleaſure-ground, Its ſhaft 
was fifty feet in length, without ſpray 
or blemiſh ; viewed at a diſtance, it 
made the finelt may-pole that ever 
eyes beheld, having around head like 
a garland at the top. It has been 
ſince felled, but what it fold for, or 
whither it went, I cannot ſay ; though 
probably to the dock-yard, being fit 
for a keel of the firſt magnitude. On 
fight of this tree, it evideatly ap- 
peared to have been as much indebted 
to art as nature for the elegance of 
its form; and as it grew oppoſite to 
the centre of a gentleman's houſe, I 
concluded that the gardener who 
planted it, had, with unremitted di- 
ligence, attended to its improvement, 
till trained towards the perfection it 
at length arrived at. 

There is now ſtanding on a knoll, 
in a meadow of mine, an elm which 
was poſſeſſed of great beauty likewiſe, 
though of a different kind; the bole 
of it, which is only eight feet long, 


* This was then the ſmalleſt part of the 


bole, and is meaſured from the higheſt 
ground, it being-four feet and upwards, cn 
the lower fide, 
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perfection, whilſt thoſe near the cen- was in 1766, ten feet and -a haf 


9 
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circumference at three * feet #28 
the ground. Its branches forme 
conoid, whoſe diameter at the 1,8 
was one and twenty yards. It c 
tined growing in this form ui 
memorable hurricane on Shroy 2 
Tueſday, 1781, which tore off 
lower limbs and ſpoiled the regular; 
of its ſhape ; thus multilated, it ge 
thered the ſtorm, which blew 4,8 
and broke to ſhivers ſeventy oth» 
ſome of which were four tons api 
Cruel loſs! But why ſhould I 
ment. The ſame ſtorm that overthu 
the timber, purified the air i 
noxious vapours, and might thus p 
ſerve the life of its proprietor. Ti 
tree, notwithſtanding its having be 
ſo much diſmembered, meaſured 
1790, 13 feet 6 inches in circuit 
ference, at the ſame height from 
ground, having gained 36 inches 
24 years, 1. e. an inch and a half 
nual increaſe. The amount of itt 
contents in the ſmall compaſs beta 
the branches and the ground is am 
zing, for eight feet by 404 inch 
girt is equal to 100 feet, or two toil 
and a half of round timber. Tl 
upper part of the ſhaft and the oi 
maining branches are large, fo wht 
I cannot eſtimate it at leſs in i 
whole than ſix tons; but it is no: Wt 
half the value as if the contents 1M 
been in one continued ſhaft, TM 
ſtick, though now forming a new 2 
not ungraceful head, muſt, upon i 
principle before laid down, be tcl 
within theſe twenty years, or it vm 
rot internally by wet admitted throuf 
the ſtumps of the branches. F 
No perſon having yet anticipat 
what may be further ſaid on this (uM 
Jet, I ſhall proceed to lay all 
plain facts I am maſter of before lm 
ſociety, and conclude with obſer" 
tions, reſulting from ſuch growths ſM 
have been particularly noticed 
myſelf. 8 „ Z 
In 1738, an avenue of above 
venty elms was planted in doub 
ranks by my predeceſſor, in the u 
of his houſe; the ſummits of tit 
branches are at preſent ſixty fee: 
2 © upward 


mW ppwards. Thoſe: in the rows next 
ne ſun are from ſevea feet to fix, 
vhilſt thoſe in the northern rows, 
though of the ſame height, are oniy 
from fix to three feet and a halt in 
ircumference. One particular tree 
Ja the beſt aſpect near the houſe, in 


N 
9 
net 
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ff nl 1770, meaſured fapr feet in circum- 
|2rWerence at four feet from the ground. 
e lts preſent admeaſurement Is ſeyen 
don feet fix inches, i. e. a yearly increaſe 


then or above two inches, This is a-rapid 
pie growth indeed, but is thus accounted 
[ jor. obtained more room On cut- 


ung down its neighbour, which over- 
” hung the houſe, and the root of that 
being grobbed up, the earth was 


[t N W looſened a great way round, and freſh 
ben mould added to preſerve the level. 
ed The tree in conſequence put out large 
rcun branches, following the roots in that 
me direction. a 
hes | A ſingle row of trees planted in 
the fame oil, and at the ſame time, 
of are of equal height, but of increaled 
we bulk ; theſe are from eight feet two 
am inches, to ſeven feet in circumſerence, 
inch 2t the ſame diftance from the ground, 
o to and contain on an average almolt 

TS double the timber, viz. ſome of them 
ne near two tons. 

o ln 1766, I planted zoo elms, ſome 
in ui ſingle, others in clumps, the re- 
not WH mainder in hedye-rows, and in the 
ts two following years, filled up the va- 

Ti cancies cauſed by failure. One of 
de fingle trees is now three feet four 
on inches and a half in circumference, 
fe the ſhaft is about 12 feet long, and 
it u the head proceeds in four equal up- 
bro right branches. ; 

= The next largeſt is alſo a ſingle 
ip tree, having a long ſtraight ſhaft near 
is u zo feet to a bough, and upwards of 
all 88 40 feet to the ſummit of its branches, 
re us circumference is two feet eight 
beruf inches only. But the timber of this 
hs tree will, from its length and ſtraight- 
ed neſs, yield double the price of that 
of the other, hereafter. 
ve & Thoſein the clumps keep pace with 
doc this in height, but do not equal it in 
e u bulk. 
f the T N. 3. The circumference of all theſe 
feet Vas taken at four feet from he gr ound 
ward | 
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Thoſe in the hedge-rows were of 
different ſorts, the beſt of them came 
from a nurſery at Southampton, and 
are now about the ſize of thoſe in the 
clumps ; the others from Saliſbury ; 
thele did not from the firſt appear to 
have been free growers, and the 
longer they ſtand, the further they 
will be behind their competitors. All 
theſe have thrown out numerous 
ſuckers from their roots, ſa that where 
150 only were planted, there are now 
500 at leaſt.—N. B. Some of the 
offspring of the Saliſbury trees, pro- 
miſe to be timber before their pa- 
rental ſtocks. 

Elms may be raiſed by protection 
only; for the {tool of a timber tree 
when felled, will throw up many 
ſuckers ; fence theſe round with rough 
railing, and in eight or ten years 
they will be out of danger of cattle, 
They at firſt proceed flowly, but if 
duly thinned, and trained properly, 
will make good trees. The way to 
thin them to advantage, is to dig 
deep among them the year before ; 
cutting off the roots of the weakeſt, 
which cauſes them to throw out freſh 
fibres, and fits them for removal. 
About fix years ago my gardener 
trenched a piece of uſeleſs ground 
behind ſome cottages, and plamed 
it with refuſe ſuckers thus prepared. 
The poor people availed themſelves 
of the circumſtances, ſet the ground 
with beans and potatoes, and have 
continued to crop it ever ſince. This 
has been of ſervice to them, and of 
infinite benefit to the trees; which by 
means of this annual culture, have 
far outſtript their undiſturbed bre- 
thren, and are almoſt double their 
contents. 

The ſuckers adhering to old ſtools, 
do not keep pace with maiden trees 
planted of the ſame ſize: the reaſon 
is obvious; the roots they throw out 
are for a long while confined to a foil 
already exhauſted by a like produce 
tion, which checks their progreſs, 
If the ground between them were to 
be dug once a year, and a few bar. 
rows of very rotten dung * turned in 


* Mr, Marſham's famous oak, of his own 
for 
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for two or three years ſacceſſively, I 
doubt not but they would pay by the 
quickneſs of their growth; but it is 
an experiment I have not tried. 
The ſuckers which ariſe from my 
young trees in the hedge rows, grow 
taſter than new planted maiden trees 
of the ſame ſize, having freſh mould 
to root in, and receiving at the ſame 
time, ſome nouriſhment from the pa- 
rental ſtock. The planting elms in 
bedge-rows 1s nevertheleſs in ſome 
reſpects objectionable, for the tenant 
in general thinks himſelf entitled to 
their ſhrouds, which he lops in a 
flovenly manner, at ſuch a time as 
he deems moſt profitable, viz. every 
twelve or fourteen years. 'The fag- 
gots are then an object of ſome con- 
ſequence, as well as the relief he 
gives to his paltures and crops. But 
the misfortune 1s, that the wonnds he 
makes are too large to heal over; the 
knots become turgid inſtead of ſmooth, 
admit water, ard injure the timber, 
To prevent this, they ſhould be trained 
for the firſt thirty years with circum» 
ſpection. By repeated trimmings at 
ſhort periods, the ſhafts will be re- 
dered clean and unproductive of ſprays, 
and the heads reduced into a narrow 
compaſs, and at ſuch a height from 
the ground, as neither to annoy the 
crops, or ſour the graſs by ſhade. 

In conſequence of a doubt being 
ſtarted, whether the ſhaft of a tree 
jengthens inch by inch through its 
whole extent, or only by the addition 
of new wood to the top; in March, 
1786, after trimming up three young 
elms, I ſhortened the under-bough 
that was left in each, and dropt a 
Ane and plummet to the ground. The 
Jength of the ſhafts No. I. was twenty- 
ſeven ; of No. II. twenty-eight ; of 


plenting, has been much forwarded by dig. 
ging round and manuring it. 

+ That branchy trees are the quickeſt 
growers, [| believe to be invariably the caſe, 
and may be thus accounted for: the ſap im- 
bibed by the roots, is a compound of aqueous 
and nutritious matter; the quicker It 1s in 
Its paſſage, the greater is the demand upon 
the 100ts, which extend themſelyes accord- 
ingly in ſearch of freſh ſupplies ; the branches 
follow their direction, end ſtil} increaſe their 


No. III. thirty-feet ; at which lng 9 
I opened the ſtrands of the line, and | 
inſerted a mark of red tape, pu 
carefully by till March 1790, when I 
trimming the trees afreſh, as is my Wl 
conſtant practice every fourth year, . 
the line, when applied with its marks i 
to the foot of the ſame branch in 
in each tree reſpectively, held the Wn 
plummet ſuſpended above the ground 

and proved an uniform advance in ti 
the length of their ſhafts, from eight i 
to ten inches; the ſhorteſt having 
gained the leaſt, the longeſt the moſt, W 
viz. two inches and half in a year. in 


Ol ſervations and Concluftons, drawn 
from the preceding Premiſes, 


1ſt. As the growth of elm bears a2 
proportion to the extent of ground 
allotted for its roots to range mn; 
thoſe who would propagate large 
timber, mult never plant too cloſe. | 

2dly. That though branchy elms 
are the quickeft growers, they are 
not the molt profitable to the planter; Þ F 
for ſuch timber is little ſought after, f. 
and one branch only being accepted EF 
by the merchant as timber, the reſt all 
go with the top, which reduces the 
contents exceedingly. 

3dly. That as the value of this 
timber conſiſts more in the length and 
bulk of the ſhafts, than in the crooks 
and contents of its branches, it 1s the 
buſineſs of planters to train them vp 
tall and ſtraight, nor to ſuffer them to 
branch till within a few feet of the top. 

4thly. The preſent method of 
lopping, though conducive to the 
lengthening of the ſhaft, fills it full 
of rough protuberances, which, by ad- 
mitting water, are very prejudicial to 
the timber, and occaſion the defects 
{o generally complained of. 


demand ; and the more branches a tree has, 
and the nearer they are to the ground, the 
ſooner the ſap perſpires off its aqueous par- 
ticles, depoſiting the nutritious ones by the 
way, Wherefore the timber is more amply 
fed by an accelerating current of ſap, than 
by a terdy one; conſequen ly bra chy timber 
increaſes more in proport ion, than that which 
is clean ſhafted, where the ſap is longer in 
its progreſs, finding no outlet till it reaches 


the top, dal 
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zthly. The ſhaft of the elm ad- 
nd ances inch by inch through its whole 
2 ontents, that is, every inch lengthens 
en early; by this means it advances 
ny MWnore or leſs in proportion to its length, 
ar, Mibeſides the addition of new wood at 
ks the top; ſo that a branch now thirty 
in feet from the ground, will (in a grow- 
the Mag ſtick) five years hence be removed 
d igher by a foot, conſequently the 


in timber is increaſing in length beneath 


züt the branch, as well as above it. 
ns BY Laſtly. The growth of elm is to 
ot, that of oak, in a hazelly loam like 


mine, as three to two, and the value 
of timber, if long and ſtraight, as 
n two to three. The profits of the 

planter, therefore, both in oak and 


s elm, will be nearly on an equality, 


ve ; To train up Elms to long ſtraight 
rg2 2 Shafts. 
a In three or four years afterwards, 


ms cut the lowermoſt of the ſhortened 
are ſhoots clean off, and ſhorten molt of 
er; the maiden ſhoots above them, care- 
er, fully | preſerving the leading ſhoot, 
ted and prevent its having a competitor ; 
all at Midſummer following, ſtrip oft all 
the ſuch ſprays as have put forth from the 
= ſides of the wounds (by hand.) 
bis Proceed in this manner every three 


ind or four years, cleanſing about four feet 


* 


| 
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of the ſtem at a time, ſhortening the 
upper branch, cutting off cloſe thoſe 
which were ſhortened at the preceding 
trimming, and ſtripping afreſh at 
Midſummer, till thirty or forty feet 
of ſhaft 1s obtained without ſpray or 
blemiſh ; they may then be left to 
themſelves, for the ſhaft will lengthen 
ſome feet, and ſhould they pur out 
more ſprays from the lips of the old 
wounds, ſuch may be ſtripped off by 
hand, from time to time, till this 
vicious inclination ceaſes. Bezutiful 
and valuable timber will be thus ob- 
tained at a very trifling expence, 
which the pea-ſticks that come off 
will nearly defray. | | 

The advantage that ariſes from 
ſhortening {ome of the maiden ſhoots 
at every trimming, conſiſts in check- 
ing.their growth ; which cauſes them 
to be {mall at the baſe, in proportion 
to the bole of the tree ;* conſequently 
the wounds are trifling, will ſoon heal 
over, and the bark becomes ſmooth. 
It is adviſable to prevent theſe trees 
from forking at the top as long as 
poſſible, for they are very apt to 
break off at the forks, which injures 
the timber, | 


* I ſcarce need ſay that bole and ſhaft are 
ſynonymous terms. | 
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A Member in the Engliſh Houſe of 


has, Commons once ſaid, ** The 
tne 5 People hawe rights, but Kings aud 
% Princes have none.” Kings and 
deh ! Princes certainly have no rights as 
han Kings and Princes, but ſuch as they 
he are invelted with by the conſent of 
10 


the people, when that conſent is 
@ framed into a law. But the ſuffrage 
Jof a people legally obtained, gives 


« He that to general miſchief makes pretence, 
£ Should firſt know how to conquer Providence.” 
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them rights peculiar to their ſituations, 
which it is incumbent on them to ex- 
erciſe. It gives them a right to go- 
ern; and if obedience is not paid to 
their commands it gives them a right 
to demand and enforce it. But do 


the circumſtances of their being Kings 
or Princes deprive them of thoſe ſo- 
cial rights which belong to them as 
Becauſe they are placed in 


eleyateg 


men? 
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elevated fituations are they to be de- 
prived of the rights of common juſ- 
tice ? If we look to the conduct of 
France for an anſwer to theſe queſ- 
rions we ſhall find that they are. For 
common juſtice has been baniſhed 
from that country, that not only 
Kiogs and Princes, but all others 
whom fear, inclination or intereſt 
might point out, ſhould become vic- 
tims of wrath at the pleaſure. of the 
popular party. There power has 
Fallen (the convention may ſay r:/en ) 
into the hands of the lower orders of 
people, and from them no laws can 
extricate it. Againlt power no re- 
medy, but power, can be ſucceſsfully 
applied, Force can only be repelled 
by force; and one act bf injuſtice will 
pave the way to another, till the re- 
medy which is more zealouſly than 
wiſeſly applied, will become worſe 
than the deſeaſe which it was intended 
to cure. If, however, Kings and 
Princes have no rights they muſt be 
Faves in the ſtricteſt and worſt ſenſe 
of the word. And is it an act of 
common juſtice to deprive men of 
their lives for being faves? Shall 
we firſt bind a man to act and govera 
by certain laws, and then impriſon 
bim, and paſs ſentence of death upon 
him, becauſe he makes thoſe laws the 
rule of his conduct? Shall we call 
Kings and Princes ſlaves and tyrants 
in the ſame breath? Shall we at the 
ſame moment expoſe our folly by 
diſcovering our penetration and our 
inconſiſtency ?_.Is the manufacture of 
Britiſh juſtice of ſo flimſy a texture, 
as to admit of injurious impreſſions 
from artful miſrepreſentationg? Let 
us hope we are not yet ſo loſt to 
common ſenſe as to deny the exiſtence 
of reaſon, becauſe reaſon is not al- 
ways under the influence of truth and 
impartiality. Let us alſo conſider 
that the conſtitution of every ſtate is 
in more danger from the ſecret and 
combined machinations of ſkilful hy- 
pocrites, than from the bold attempts 
of avowed incendiaries. The iptro- 
duction of anarchy and confufion in a 
country, is always occaſioned by the 
warmth of party zeal. And the ge- 
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neral prevalency of party zeal owes 
its birth principally to intereſted mo- 
tives. Incendiaries of every deſcrip. 
tion will flouriſh with the leaſt mo. 
leſtation at times, when they can em. | 
brace opportunities of aſcribing all | 
their acts of violence, intrigue and 
deception, to motives of a patriotic 
nature. And the very leaders of pa. 
triotiſm are obliged, however anwil. Þ 
lingly, to connive at the conduct and | 
proceedings of thoſe who ſtand ready 
to promote their intereſt and to ſup. 
port their meaſures; or to loſe vo 
ſmall ſhare of their popularity. But 
as the cry of patriotiſm becomes ge- 
neral, the ſentiments of leaders be. 
come leſs and leſs regarded. The 
ſupporters of revolutionary aſſemblies, 
and the abettors of parties, will gra- 
dually learn to think and to act for 
themſelves. And theſe who have 
once been taught to diſrepect te 
king, and to complain of the laws, 
will never entertain any permanent 
veneration for perſons in a ſubordinate 
capacity, The muliirudes that are 
invited to revel without, will not be 
backward to direct the engines that 
they permit to play within. And the 
probability of reform is frequentiy 
loſt by the impolicy of the means by 
which it is attempted to be effected. 
It is eaſy at any time to collect a no- 
merous body of people. It is ealy 
to: make them believe that they ate 
oppreſſed, injured, and partially re- 
preſented; but it is not eaſy afterwards i 
to eraſe theſe ideas from their minds ; Met 
it is not eaſy to diſmils them at plca- t 
ſure. Nor can we ſay that they will 
return home with the ſame peaceable 
diſpoſitions which they poſſeſſed when 
they came out. 

Violence and outrage are not to be 
found among thoſe who are actuated 
by the true ſpirit of rational reforms 
tion. Theſe conſtitute no part of true 
patriotiſm. They are the effects 0! 
vicious principles and ſanguine dil- 
poſitions. They may proceed from 
motives apparently good; but they 
are produced by principles to which 
no virtue can be affixed. Thoſe who 
expoſe themſelves to great dangers 
hope 


Poe to meet with great advantages. 
Thoſe who are hurried away by the 
Polence of their paſſions, hope to be 
paid by the ſweetneſs of revenge. 
Mat when the trial is once made, the 
* F@npletion of victory will prove but 


- e commencemeat of diſappoint- 
ent. 

ela a country like this, where every 
id has as much liberty as is con- 
ent with perſonal ſafety and public 
d FiEanquillity ; as much as he can make 
!y {IS good and profitable uſe of, we 
>- ESould watch with a vigilant eye over 
10 ery attempt that is made to render 
ut e conſtitution unpopular. Miſchief 
© Es its hiding places, from which, at 
* KE@nvenieat times, it ſallies forth with 
ne onderful celerity to attack thoſe 
* EM whom there is the ſmalleſt proba- 
a- ili of making any deſirable im- 
ior eſſions. And if we are told by one 
ve ſcription of ſycophants, that the 
the (ing bas no rights, we are farcaſti- 
vs, {@lly reminded by another, that He 


e of to lead us from the paths of 
are und wiſdom, and practicable hap- 


ent 3 do no wrong, Every art is made 
be ineſs, to thoſe undetermined couries 


that 2 are faintly ſketched out, and 
the ¶rongly recommended by eccentric 
ntly d theoretical geniuſes, as the moſt 


3 means of obtaining all thoſe 
Wautary improvements which are ſo 
Much wiſhed for by modern reformers, 
When we are told that the King 


ſer do no wrong, let us be careful 
re 'L we rightly underſtand the phraſe, 
/ards Phat the King can do no wrong, is 
ads; ©: meant ab/olutgly but conditionally. 
pica- be addition of one ſmall, but com- 
will ebenſive, word, will make the pro- 
cable Mpütion ynexceptionable, and ealy to 
when r underſtood by all capacities. I 
Wil add it by way of illuſtration, 
to be Ne King can LEGALLY do no wrong. 
uatel Bifowſoever he may govern his people, 
Orma- be is careful to govern them ac- 
f ro? erding to the laws of his country, ne 
cis 0! anot, as King, do any thing that is 
: dil- Wong, As a ruler, or chief magiſ- 
from te, of his people, the King of 
; they rsland has no power beyond that 
which ich the people by the laws they 
ſe wiv BiWnlent to, are pleaſed to inveſt him 
ngers Vol. II. No. 8. mY 


hope 
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with. He can neither alter nor 
change a fiogle law of his realm. 
He can, of himſelf, neither abrogate 
an old one, nor make a new one. 
Nor is he, any longer than he obſerves 
the oath which he takes at his coro- 
nation, above, Or out of the reach of 
the law, For the moment he invades 
or ſubverts the rights of his people, 
he deſtroys and makes void the legal 
right he had to govern them ; and at 
the ſame moment the legal engage- 
ments of dis people to yield him 
obedience are abſolved. For, as 
Bracton has long ſince told us, ** The 
whole vower of the King of England 
is to co good and not to do hurt; 
nor can he do any thing as King but 
what he can legally do. And by a 
clauſe in King Henry's charter it is 
ſaid, “ If the King invades thoſe 
rights, (meaning the rights of the 
people) it is lawful for the kingdom 
to riſe, and to do him what 1njury 
they can, as though they owed him 
no allegiance.” And by an act of 
parliament of the 12th of Richard the 
Second, it was enacted, *©** That if 
the King, through a fooliſh obſtinacy, 
and contempt of his people, or per- 
verſe froward will, or by any other 
irregular way, ſhall alienate himſelf 
from his people, and will not be go- 
verned and regulated by the rights of 
the kingdom, and laudable ordinances 
made by the council of the Lords, 
and great men of the realm, but ſhall 
headily in dis mad councils, exerciſe 
his own arbitrag” will; from thence- 
forth it is lawful for them, with the 
common aſſent and conſent of the 
people of the realm, to abrogate or 
depoſe him from the throne, and ſer 
ap in his flead, ſomebody of kin, or 
near of kin to the king of the royal 
ſtock.” Thus much is ſufficient to 
convince every unprejudiced perſon 
that a King of England can never le- 
gally become a ꝙ rant, nor his ſub- 

jets „a ves. | 
We are frequently told that a ſtand- 
ing army is a national evil. And in 
the opinion of the diſaffected it cer- 
tainly is. But in the judgment of 
the cool and rational obſerver, if it is 
an 


90 
an evil, it will be acknowledged to 
be a very nect//ary evil. For unleſs 
a government has a power ſufficient 
to preſerve itſelf againſt intrigue, 
treachery, and violence from within, 
and againſt force and ambition from 
without, 1t can never become perma- 
nent, It can never give a reaſonable 
ſecurity for the obſervance of its trea- 
ties with other nations, nor a ne- 
ceſſary degree of credit for the pre. 
ſervation and execution of ſuch laws 
as are neceſſary for the maintenance 
of its internal peace and proſperity. 
How often within thefe few years 
has the government of France been 
changed!!! We all know how ſoon 
Its ancient 'government was aboliſhed, 
But how long it will be before that 
unhappy country will again be able to 
boaſt of a government of twenty 
years ſtanding, is beyond the pene- 
tration of man to diſcover. Happy 
is it for us, if we know our happineſs, 
that our government is yet ſecure ! 
May its ſecurity be defended by the 
rock of ages! May the everlaſting 
God preſerve us from ſuch ſcenes of 
carnage as have been exhibited in a 
neighbouring country! May he give 
to us the true chriſtian ſpirit of unt- 
verſal love and unanimity! And 
ſhould our enemies invade our terri- 
tories, may he give us ſuch a portion 
of ſtrength and courage, of fortitude 
and diſcretion, of generoſity and 
goodneſs, of loyalty to our ſovereign 
and fidelity to our country, as may 
enable us to unite with hand and 
heart to conquer and forgive, to pu- 
niſh and to ' ſpare, thoſe deluded 
wretches who degrade liberty by the 
uſe they may of it, and ſhock hu- 
manity by the cominiſhon of crimes 
which every enlightened and civilized 
people muſt bluſh to hear of ! 
' In times of danger and national 
calamities, the moſt comfortable re- 
fleRtions, that ariſe in the minds of 
chriſtians, are thoſe which flow from a 
Conviction of an over-ruling power, 
that directs all human intentions and 
exertions for the general good of 
mankind, But it mult not be for- 
gotten that, according to the eſta. 
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bliſhed order of things, the inf, 
mentality of ſecond cauſes is alwayf 
permitted to operate favourably 1 
unfavourably in proportion to the ſq, 
cerity or hypocriſy that is known ff 
prevail in the heart. If, as a naticn, 
we truſt in out own ſtrength, by uf 
own ſtrength ſhall we be permitted u 
fall. If we truſt in the righteouſne; 
of our cauſe, the righteouſneſs of ou 
cauſe may be eſteemed finful by hin 
who ſeeth not as man feeth. Th 
liberty of nations cannot be GK 
pleaſing to the Deity. It is only th: 
improper means by which that libem t 4 
is ſought to be acquired, that | 
merit the diſpleaſure of him to Wu? 
one deſcription of people is as den 
as another, Is God the God of th 
Engliſh, and is he not alſo the G0 elt 
of the French? Let thoſe who ſta de. 
take heed leſt they fall. Let us, h f 
the ſincerity of our attachment to uff fer 
king and country, prove ourſelves u Fou 
be that in the ſight of the Lord 7: 
vah, that we would now appear to batt 
in the eyes of our fellow countrymen, 
Let our hands be clean from treachery 
and our hearts pure from decei 
Let us pray, not that we may be tt * 
conguerers but the /aviours of a di 


luded people. Let us pray, not tba Fa. 
our enemies may fall a ſacrifice H 
the ſwords of thoſe who oppoſe then the 
but that they may fall a ſacrifice n, 


truths reſulting from experience, fron * 
reaſon, and from religion, and ceaſe 
to be any longer holden in bondage ent 
by thoſe worſt of tyrants, prejudice, 
Jealouſy and revenge. May th 
know. and underſtand that without ii 
ligion mankind have nothing bulnd 
human laws and human terrors ir 
regard. Ia ſuch a ſtate the molt r 
Jutary and the moſt reſtraining pure 
ciple is taken off. All obligations 
morality become nugatory, For ul 
only object that can make goodntWÞar 
and obedience obligatory is Go 
And it is unreaſonable to expect tis 
thoſe who have no fear of 60 
before their eyes ſhould be influencing 
by a ſobordinate fear of any kit 
Atheiſm has naturally a proximity Wy 
tyranny. And when it appare!' Wer: 
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W. empts to deſtroy it, it does but 
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principle on which ſuch ſecurity can 


af ach it with a harder graſp. To be founded is that which he diſavows. 
achat an Atheiſt is a good man, is And goodneſs that is unfounded in 
. ſay what may, for a moment, be principle, is as precarious a poſſeſſion 
iu erally true; but if we are diſpoſed as property unprotected by law. The 
c erquire what ſecurity he can give moſt trifling circumſtance may deprive 
, a continuity of his goodneſs, we a man of both. 

u Pall enquire in vain. For the only Feb. 27, 1794. SEMPER Ip Ru. 
nel: bm — —— — ů | F 
ou 

hin; Biographical SKETCH of the LITE and CHaRacTER of 

Te? | | 

ii DR. JOHN WILSON, 

tte | te 3 
Ax EMINENT MUSICIAN, axd a NATIVE or KENT. 
will 

hon? - 

Jex | E was born at Faverſham in the univerſity ſuch a love of muſic; 
+4 Kent, and ſeemed to value him- as ina great meaſure accounts for that 


G &1f on the place of his nativity ; as 
ande often uſed to remark for the honour 
„hi de that county, that both Alphonſo 


o Ferboſco and John Jenkins were his 
u Fountrymen ; the former was born of 
„ talian parents at Greenwich, and the 


ode ntter at Maidſtone: they both ex- 
nen, kelled in the compoſition of Fantaſias 
ery. 5 viols, and were greatly eſteemed 
poth here and abroad. John Wilſon 

> the iy firſt a gentleman of his majeſty 
de. King Charles 1.'s chapel, and after- 
ibu v ards his ſervant in ordinary in the 
e faculty of muſic; and was eſteemed 
be beit performer on the lute in 
England; and being a conſtant at- 
fron a on the king, frequently played 
880 him, when the king would uſually 
dag an on his ſhoulder. He was created 
dice Doctor at Oxford in 1644, but upon 
the he ſurrender of the garriſon of that 
at eit in 1646, he left the univerſity, 
band was received into the family of 
rs Vir Wm. Walter, of Sarſden in Ox- 
Wordſhire, who with his lady, were 
Freat lovers of muſic. At length, 
on the requeſt of Mr. Thomas 
erlow, lecturer of Churchhill, the 
Hari where fir William Walter 
welt, to Dr. Owen, vice- chancellor 
df the univerſity, he was eonſtituted 


ind had a lodging aſſigned him in 
paliol college, where being aſſiſted 
y tome of the royaliſts, he lived 
ery comfortably, and exciting in 


ty k 
rent 


ulie-profeſlor thereof anno 1656, 


flouriſhing ſtate in which it has long 
ſubſiſted there, and for thoſe nume- 
rous private meetings at Oxford, in 
which Anthony Wood, in his life of 
himſelf, has given an ample and in- 
tereſting narrative. After the reſto- 
ration he became one of the private 
muſic to Charles It. and one of the 
gentlemen of his chapel, ſucceeding 
in the latter capacity Henry Lawes; 
who died on the 21ſt of Oct. 1662. 
Theſe preferments drew him froni 
Oxford, and induced him to reſign 
his place of profeſſor to Edward Law, 
who had officiated as his deputy, and 
to ſettle in a houſe at the horſe- ferry 
in Weſtminſter, where he dwelt till 
the time of his death, which was in 
1673, he then being near 79 years 
old. He was buried in the cloiſter 
of St. Peter's church; Weltminſter. 
A picture of him is yet remaining in 
the muſic- ſchool at Oxford, from 
which an engraving was taken by 
Caldwell, an impreſſion which may 
be ſeen in Hawkins's Hiſtory of 
Muſic, vol. iv. | 

The compoſitions of Dr. Wilſon 
are P/alterium Carolinum, the Devo- 
tions of his ſacred Majeſtie in his fo- 
litudes and ſufferings rendered into 
verſe, ſet to muſic for three voices 
and an organ or theorbo, fol. 1657. 
Cheerful Airs, or Ballads, firſt com- 
poſed for one ſingle voice, and fince 
let for three voices, Oxon. 1660. 


N 2 Airs 
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Airs for a Voice alone to a Theorbo 
or Baſs Viol; theſe are printed in a 
collection, entitled Select Airs and 


Dialogues, fol. 1653. Divine Ser- 
vices and Anthems; the words where- 
of are in James Clifford*s Collection, 
Lond. 1663. He alſo compoſed muſic 
to ſundry of the Odes of Horace, 
and to ſome ſelect paſſages in Au- 
ſonius, Claudian, Petronius Arbiter, 
and Statius; theſe were never pub- 
liſhed, but are extant in a manuſcript 
volume curiouſly bound in blue Tur— 
key leather, with filver claſps, Which 
the doctor preſented to the univerſity, 
with an injunction that no perſon 
ſhould be permitted to peruſe it till 
after his decreaſe. It is now among 
the archieves of the Bodleian library. 

It appears that Dr. Wilſon was a 
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"M 
man of a facetions temper, and Won 
has taken occaſion from this circu, 
ſtance to repreſent him as a grey 7 
humoriſt, and a pretender to hy 

toonery : moſt people know that a hu 
moriſt and a man of humour are ty 
very different characters; but thi 
diſtinction did not occur to Anthory 

Henry Lawes has given a much mon 
amiable, and probably a truer pa 
trait of him, in the following ling 
part of a poem prefixed to the Pal. 


terium Carolinum : 


« Feom long acquaintance and experience, | 

6% Could tell the world thy known inteerit; 

© Unto thy friend; thy true and honeſt hear; 

% Ev'n mind, good nature, all but thy gre 
ec art, x 


& Which I but dully underſtand.” 


—— 


— — 


— 
——— 
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HE ſcience of AGRICULTURE 

being, at the preſent period, 
juſtly eſteemed worthy of the atten- 
tion and ſtudy of ſome of the firſt 
characters in the Britilh nation; and 
as no individual has contributed more 
to the encouragement of an art ſo 
highly important to ſociety, than the 
ingenious ARTHUR YOUNG, ESQ. 
the Editors truſt no farther apology 
will be neceſſary for copying the fol- 
lowing intereſting paper from his 
ANNALS. 


—_ 
ON THE 


PLEASURES or AGRICULTURE, 


Venico nunc ad voluptates agricolarum—— 
Cic, 


We may talk what we pleaſe of Flies and 
lions rampant, and ſpread eagles in firlds 
d'or or d'argent 3 but it heraldry were guided 
by reaſon, a plough in a field arable would 
de the moſt noble and antient ars 

CowLEY, 


Tas utility, not of the common 
practice alone, but of every improve- 
ment im this art, 15 ſufficiently ac- 
knowledged; the pleaſure reſulting 


from it 1s not ſo generally felt : pn 
feſſed by the moſt uneducated chi 
and wrought by the loweſt of tf 
people, the world is too apt tod? 
ſpiſe it becauſe its followers i 
mean, and negle& it becauſe its e 
forts are common. The philoſophe 
who analyſes the pretenſions of en 
ployments, to be claſſed in the ical 
of importance, will never fail ff 
giving due attention to agriculture 
but this is not at preſent the enquin 
let us ſue for the favours of a ni 
treſs, not the duties of a wife; a 
lee if there is not to be found 
charm in this art warm enough 
call forth the affections of the heal 
and reflect all the colours ot uh 
fancy. | 
To draw parallels between t 
pleaſures ſuppoſed to reſide in reti 
ment, and the anxieties hidden vi 
neath the blaze of courts and cap 
tals, would be but a fruitleſs i 
provement. While the human het 
15 caſt in the preſent mould, t 
gaieties that attend the great u 
wealthy will unjuſtly have the p. 
ference, in ſpite of all the tint: t 
poetry can beſtow on rural {cc 
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n like manner a3 the paths of glory, 
o borrow the obſervation of our 


Penetrating hiſtorian, will ſtill be 


ne walk for great and ambitious 
minds, let philoſophy and morals 
Feaſon as they will. I ſhall avoid ſo 
ommon an error, and, as 1am not 
nuch ſolicitous in what the higher 
Elaſſes of the world employ them- 
Melves ; whether in following a mi- 
Hiſter at court, or chacing a fox in 
the fields, 1 ſhall confine my ſpecu- 
Jations to inferior claſſes; Who muſt 
be content with a good or an ill 
grace to paſs the whole year in the 
country. Equally removed ſhall my 
thoughts be trom urging a choice to 


be made of agricultural purſuits from 


motives of intereſt, prudence, or 
duty, either to a man's family or his 
country: pleaſure ſhall be the ſingle 
one at preſent, in which purſuit we 
but ſhade the brilliancy of inclina- 
tion, by mixing it with the ſeveri- 
ties of duty. 1 will not attempt to 
ew how rational the pleaſures of 
this amuſement will be found; for 
the man who purſues a pleaſure be- 
tauſe it is rational, reaſons becauſe 
he cannot feel. It is the heart, not 
the underitanding, that ſhould dictate 
pleaſure. The cold operations of 
feaſon and judgment may prohibit 
Wt altogether ; but I will truſt to the 
imagination to decide when ſhe alone 
Ran adorn. Thus, in the choice as 
In the expreſſion of pleaſure, we 
Way ſay with Sterne, „hen the 
Wecart flies out before the under- 
Wanding, it ſaves the judgment a 
Forld of pains.?? 
What are the effentials in thoſe 
Purſuits of life that are expected not 
Daly to be uſeful but amuſing ?— 
Freedom from anxiety ; duration of 


n retußhhleaſure; and views ſufficiently in- 


den bf 


reſting to command the attention 


nd calf a cultivated mind. 
leſs In ſome rapid movements of life, 


lan heat ſeem to ſecure an endleſs va- 
ald, ety, the attendant Ax xIET X is 
reat inge bane of pleaſure;— the reptile 
the idden within the roſe ;—the canker, 


tink; ! 


d uſe Shakeſpear's beautiful ex- 


| {cen Wreflion, that galls the infants of the 
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ſpring. The purſuit that is too ex- 
penſive for the fortune, dims all 
the luſtre of the object. The plea- 
ſure that is ſought at the expence 
of honour, probity, or health, be- 
comes pain in the fruition ; and the 
heart of a man of taſte revolts at 
the price of ſacrificing his feelings 
for the deluſion of amuſement. If 
this dark cloud, at firſt ſcarcely diſ- 
cernable in the hemiſphere, be not 
eſcaped by the choice of a purſuit 
that avoids it —like the Indian 
poiſon that remains dormant. for a 
time, to kill at laſt with greater cer- 
tainty—it will overſpread the whole 
horizon of our views, and, by 
ſhading the beſt proſpects of life, 
turn tnat to miſery from which we 
expected nought but pleaſure. 

Is agriculture calculated to avoid 
it? Anxiety is uſually the reſult of 
dilappointment : the not meaſuring 
the means to the attainment of the 
end. We either purſue objects 
worthleſs in themſelves, or that 
can never be attained : or the dif- 
hculties in the road overbalance 
whatever we expect at the goal. 

It is 1mpoſiible to ſay, how inge- 
nious folly, or, at leaſt, an ill regu- 
lated mind, may be in plucking 
only the thorns of the roſe : all art, 
all icience, all wiſdom is loſt upon 
thoſe who vainly think they are to 
gain an end without purſuing the 
means: the only anxiety that can 
ſpring from agriculture, is the fear 
of meeting with loſs inſtead of pro- 
fit, and of claſſing among thoſe who 
have failed in their efforts to unite 
the pleaſure with the advantage of 
the art; a reſult that can very rarely 
happen, but from not applying à 
ſuthcient capital to the buſineſs, or 
attempting to practiſe without un- 
derſtanding it. The firſt is inex- 
cuſable in a gentleman, becauſe, let 
his capital be ever ſo ſmall, he has 
the power of proportioning his land 
to it; and may find as much amuſe- 
from twenty acres * as from a thou- 


Laudato Ingentia rura; 
Exiguum colito 


Is 
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fand. A country gentleman 1s not 
bound to take a great farm into his 
hands, nor a clergyman all his glebe, 
fince a few fields around his houſe 
may prove the theatre of an elegant 
purſuit, that cannot, with tolerable 
prudence, generate expences beyond 
the ſum neceſſarily appropriated for 
their culture. The other proviſo, 
that of gaining ſome knowledge 
before he begins, one would ſuppoſe 
needed only to be mentioned and 
admitted: and yet how few pay the 
leaſt attention to ſo obvious a maxim ! 
They take a farm, in order, by 
farming, to learn the elements of 
agriculture; the conſequence is cafily 
foreſeen; they diſſipate their capital 
in learning to uſe it; and are forced 
to give up the purluit, at the very 
moment when they are beſt able, 
from the inſtruction they have gained, 
to mature it. But no gentleman acts 
thuz with any other employment, 
why, therefore, ſhould they do it 
with this alone? If play 1s their 
3 will they venture money 
efore they learn the game? If 
muſic their purſuit, do they expect 
to perform before they learn the 
gamut? Or, in painting, to throw 
their ideas on canvaſs before they 
have handled the pallet and the 
pencil ? Fortunately for the learner 
in agriculture, the acquiſition of 
knowledge is gained by an exertion 
ſo eaſy, that all the world eſteems it, 
at leaſt, as partaking of amuſement. 
To es with your neighbours 
on their awn employment; to be in- 
tereſted in what intereſts them; to 
view their fields, and enquire their 
methods, ſecure their attention; and 
aſk neither an application that can 
diſguſt, nor a diligence that can tire. 
If it is thought, that the loſſes 
incident to this buſineſs, ſuch as the 
failure of crops, and the death of 
cattle, may involve the farmer, if 
not in diſtreſs, at leaſt in anxiety. 
1 reply, that this circumſtance will 


Is much more applicable to philoſophical 
experimental huſbandry, than to the art in 
gencral. 
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depend, like moſt others, on hiz 3 ö 
having ſtocked his farm with a pro- 


per capital. If he began with too 

{mall a ſum, he muſt be either verr i; 
fortunate, or liable to that anxietr 
attendant upon lofles which come 0 
when we are unprepared to meet 


them. But, with a proper capital, 
the loſſes upon live ſtock are wel] 
known to amount to no more, on an 
average of ſeveral years, than four 


or five per cent. of the value. Cal. Fr. 
culation, when founded upon 21 ot 
knowledge of the ſubject, prepare; un 
a man for loſſes, and puts anxiety, J 
in a rational mind, at a great diſtance, Þ Fu 
The failure of crops deſerves ver; Im 
little attention here; if particular, I x 


it is owing to bad management; if ot 
general, the riſe of price may nearly 
recompence it. Not, however, that 
I would imply the buſineſs being free 
from all thoſe accidents and diſap- 
pointments, from which not ing! Jul 


human is exempt: I know no purſu no 
whatever that is in ſuch a ſituation ; im: 
it is, therefore, unneceſſary to the pu 
argument to preſume any ſuch en. ze. 
emption in this. ga 
Equally removed am I from think. 


ing, that if the buſineſs was totally 
free from all poſſibility of loſs, that 
it would therefore be a more agree-i 
able purſuit ; on the contrary, I an 
inclined to think, that it would be 
then too inſipid to yield the pleaſuit 
which flows from doing that wel 
which others may do ill. There 1:27 
ſpecies of anxiety which is neceſſas We! 
to true pleaſure. The poſſeſſion © 
a beloved object is attended with a 
apprehenſion of lofing it. Atk ti 
true ſportſman what fox-huntii! 
would be without the danger atten 
ing it? And would the animate 
ſoul, whoſe feelings are warmett !! 
the field of battle, find pleaſure !! 
the evolutions of the troops, ae 
the roar of the artillery, it neue 
danger nor glory were to be foul 
there? The pleaſures of play wou 
evaporate without the anxiety ti 
attend them. Hence, we may rel 
+ Five pounds an acre, . 
| affur «07 
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\ nd, I may add, 
tainable 
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: ured, there is no poſſibility of, reap- 


Ing pleaſure totally free from anxiety; 
Ind that the hazards which attend 


A oriculture, with the failures which 
e ſee in it, are no more than neceſſary 


Fo inſpirit the purſuit, give an edge 


Jo the appetite, and bauiſh inſipidity. 
After three years of pleaſing en- 
Wuiry, with ſuch aſſiſtance fram books 
us naturally ariſes trom the purſuit, 
guy gentleman may, without hazard, 
transfer his attention from the fields 
of others to his own, and find the 
amuſement as ſafe to his purſe, as it 
Js grateful to his imagination. No 
yude gale of anxiety can ruffle the 
Jmooth current of his purſuit ; the 
rough blaſt which nips the hopes of 
others in the bud, will paſs innoxious 
pver his paths, and leave him tran- 
quillity as the baſis of his pleaſure. 

Perhaps it may be urged, that this 
Circumſtance of freedom from pain- 
Ful anxiety, however valuable, is 
not confined to agriculture; that a 
man may addict himſelf to other 
purſuits in this reſpect equally be- 
neficial, ſuch as muſic, painting, 
gardening, &c. 

Enthuſiaſtic as I may be thought 
in favour of the divini gloria ruris, 
J ſhall by no means exclude other 
arts from their fair claim to merit, 
and ſhall readily allow, that thoſe 
named, claſs exceedingly high for 
that ſpecies of merit which we are at 
preſent conſidering ; but they are in 
ther reſpects far inferior. A pro- 


Emciency in muſic is not to be thought 


of at an advanced period of life, 


nor indeed after an early ſeaſon of 
it. The queſtion 1s not a tranſitory 
amuſement that may now and then 


Jill a vacant hour, but to adopt it as 


A purſuit from which we expect our 


life to receive one of its chief co- 
This can only flow from 


Untwiſting all the chains that tie 
The hidden ſoul of harmony, 


1s almoſt unat- 
| in a country reſidence. 


I "at cirming art which knows ſo 
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well how to ſooth the heart, inflame 
the paſſions, and kindle all the tran- 
ſports of the fancy, can be learnt, 
or heard in perfection in capitals 
alone. Painting, to arrive at any 
proficiency, is liable to the ſame ob- 
jection, perhaps to a greater, in be- 
ing a ſedentary employment: but 
ha t would be apt to damp the mind 
in her progreſs, is the vaſt ſupe- 
riority of the productions of that 
noble art already in the poſſeſſion of 
the world, to any thing that a gentle- 
man could hope to arrive at. As to 
gardening, if the ornamental ſpecies 
be the object, the decoration of a 
farm may be conſidered as a part of 
the art of agriculture, though a too 
expenſive part for a private fortune: 
but the branch that is ſublervient to 
the luxury of the table, is void of 
all importance to the world, and ut- 
terly deſtitute of that intereſt ariſing 
from the connection between private 
exertions and public good. 

I am not inclined to claſs general 
reading among the purſuits of life, 
though ut ranks exeedingly high 
among its beſt amuſements. To be- 
come the former ſufficient to ſeize the 
mind, it muſt be directed to ſome 
particular end: when a man wiſhes 
to make himſelf maſter of a certain 
ſubject or queſtion, and reads with 
avidity every book that treats of it, 
he feels himſelf intereſted in a ſtrong 
purſuit, totally different from the 
broken diſultory amuſement which 
reſults from a general taſte for read- 
ig unconcentrated to a given point. 
I have ſeen men very fond of read- 
ing, that have known time to hang 
heavy on their hands; but it is the 
obvious characteriſtic of. a purſuit to 
make the minutes fly with lightened 
wings. 

The puURAT1ON of our pleaſures 
15 a Circumſtance that touches every 
mind : and here the ſuperiority of 
agriculture muſt be felt and acknow- 
ledged by all the world. In the hey- 
day of the paſſions; in the animated 
ſeaſon of hope and joy, when the 
ardours of youth can gild every ob- 
ject with all the colours of fancy, 


can 
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can picture on every fide her roſe- 
buds, and firew all her paths with 
flowers; cold is the boſom at that 
ſeaſon that finds a vacuity of pleaſure. 
But when the /ubtle thief of life, ine - 
vitable time, begins to draw aſide 
the veil with which imagination had 
decorated her views; when deluſion 

es place to reality; and ardent 
— ſees all her proſpects gradually 
me.t away: when the pauie comes, 
in which we review the pait, and 
look to the future; look forward to 
that which has loſt the hues in which 
we once dreſſed it: when we fee a 
ſprightlier race come littering on te 
ſhove us from the Lese, : when the 
non eft tanti invades the boſom * ; 
and, if we addreſs a miſtreſs, it is 
with Metaſtaito, 


Grazie agl' ingannt tuoi. 


When the evening of life ap- 
proaches, wrapped in clouds, in 
darkneſs, and ,in uncertainty, it 15 
then our pleaſures are brought to the 
teſt ; and we have an undeceiving Cri- 


It is remarkable, that ſeveral great au- 
thors ſhould fix this period for refi- tion at 
the age of forty, they have either copied one 
another, or there has been an uncommon 
coincidence of opinion. Horace took the lead. 


Brachia et vultum tereteſque ſuras 
Integer laudo: fuge ſuſpicari 
Cujus octavum trepidavit tis 

Claudgere luſtrum. Car. 4. L. 2. 


Me nec femina nec puer 

Jam, nec ſpes animi credula mutui, 
Nec certare juvat mero, 
Nec vincire novis tempora floribus. L. 4 1. 


Cowley followed him: © There is no 
fooling with life when it is once turned be- 
yond forty. The ſeeking for a fortune then 
is but a deſperate after-game ; it is a hundred 
to one if a man fling two fixes and recover 
all, eſpecially if his hand be no luckier than 
mine ; 

Jean Jaques continued the ſentiments : 
Des ma jeuneſle Pavois fixe cette epoque de 
Auarante ans comme le terme de mes efforts 
pour parvenir, & celui de mes pretentions en 
tout genre. Le moment venu j'exécutai ce 
projet ſans peine. Je quittai le monde & ſes 
pompes, jc renongai 4 toutes parures, plus 
d'cpt, plus de montre, plus de bas blanc, de 
dorure, de coiffure, une perruque tout ſim · 
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terion to judge of our purſuits. 1; AY 
they fade upon the eye, have loſt their 
charm, and deriving all their merit | 
from circumſtances pleafing only to 


the flippancy of youth, we then find 
ourſelves at ſea without compaſs and 
without rudder, and feel the mortify. 
ing truth of the inimitable Rocheſou. 
cauld, La veilleſie eft un tyran qui 
defend ſur peine de la vie tous les 
plaiſirs de la jeuneſſet, 


Why is age ſo often ſour and! 


moroſe? Why does life hang heavy 
on the hands of thoſe who have had 
ſach time to prepare for its employ. 
ment? Becauſe their purſuits have 
failed them f. Calculated only for 
idle diſſipation, or the exertions to 
which youth alone is adequate, they 
have not powers to lay hold of a mind 
that looks deeper than the ſurface, 
Such uſually are thoſe amulements to 
which the generality of mankind 
addict themſelves: they are eithey 
of a nature that demand great for. 
tunes to exert, and great cities for the 
held of exertion, or they are ſolely 
adapted to the younger periods of life. 


ple, un bon gros habit de drap, & mirut 
que tout cela, je déracina de mon cæur les 
cupidites & les convoitiſes qui donnent du 
prix a tout ceque je quittcis. Je renongal 
la place que j'vccupois alors pour laquelle i; 
n'eto1s nullement propre, & je me mis 4 
copier de la muſique à tant la page, occupi- 


tion pour laquelle j'avois eu tonjours ungoilt 


decide, The more trifling ſome of his (a- 


crifices appear, the more ſtrongly muſt the 


ſentiment have been impreſſed on his mind. 


+ Singula de nobis anni predantur euntes 
Eripuere joces venerem convivia ludum. 


Years following years fteal ſomething ever] 
day, 

At 1: they ſteal us from ourſelves away; 

In one our frolics, one amuſements end; 

In one a miſtreſs drops, in one a friend; 

This ſubtle thief of life, this paltry time, 

What will it leave me | 


The pathetic is conveyed in the very flv 
of thele lines, 


f Nous arrivons tout nouveaux aux d. 
vers ages de la vie & nous y manquons ſou- 
vent d' experience malgre le nombre dez 
années. 

A man, ſays Lord Bolingbroke, may ei 
at fifty what he did not read in the ſam 
book at five aud twenty. . 


Tu 


o 
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la impediunter ſenectute & 
| Vol, II. No. 8. 


is general failure is, perhaps, 
moſt efficient reaſon for two vices 
tdbe ſoul not uncommon in age, 
Price, and a contraQed perverſion 
| religion, neither of which could 
bd place in a mind buſied in any 
ter purſuit, The one is a conſtant 
&2inment of its aim: and the other 
ing brought the mind to ſacrifice 
ge beſt duties of his life, as a founda- 
ba on which to erect the hope of a 
ture, it becomes every hour more 
@nvinced of the importance of ſuch 
change. Prepoſterous as both are, 
can eafily conceive, that a heart, 
Miated for want of better employ- 
ment, may find either of theſe vices 
# conſtant ſource of pleaſure, They 
e one flrong characteriſtic; they 
&cupy it powerfully, becauſe they 
ave always an object in view; this, 
thich is the only origin of the plea- 
re they confer, is derived from that 
@:cumſtance which I contend for in a 
purſuit, and in which agriculture, as 
a branch of experimental philoſophy, 
x eminently ſoperior. 
It is the happy diſtinction of this 


| ſrience to be equally applicable to 


every age of life. It is adapted to 
the warmth and animation of youth, 
the keen ſpirit of enquiry that cha- 
fatteriſes the middle age, and ma- 
turer years find in it that compatible 
mixture of quiet and activity, of 
Fanquillity and buſineſs, varying to 


he ſtate of the mind, that is conge- 


dial to the feelings, and conſiſtent 
with the powers of declining years“. 


| Whoever once gains the taſte that 


dught to diſtinguiſh the agriculture of 
enlightened underſtandings, will not 


© Quit the purſuit without pain, nor re- 
member it but with regret. Let the 
change be for what it may, the mo- 


ments will arrive when he cannot but 


ſeel, that his pleaſures are either in- 


Confiſtent with his years, or too weak 
to ſatisfy his inclination, or occupy 
bis attention. At a certain age, all 
the brilliancy of life fades to the eye 


pf a man of idleneſs or pleaſure. But 


© * Venio nunc ad voluptates agricolarum 
guibus ego incredibiliter delector; que nec 
mihi ad ſapientis 
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he, whoſe pleaſure is in his fields, 
and the enquiries connected with 
them, knows no ſuch period, His 
occupation is never gone, His years 
are the links of a chain that connects 
him with the ſcience which has been 
the object of bis wiſhes, 

It may be ſaid, that almoſt every 
branch of experimental philoſophy 
enjoys this advantage in common with 
agticulture, which is very juſt; but 
then it is to be conſidered, that thoſe 
purſuits, admirable as they may be in 
various reſpects, do not, by any 
means, accord fo well with two cir- 
cumſtances which are the origin of 
this enquiry; a moderate fortune, 
and a country reſidence. Thoſe 
branches of natural philoſophy which 
demand the inceſſant multiphcation of 
experiment or obſervation, (and, if 
they do not demand this, they are 
little qualified to yield that food for 
the mind which commands its atten- 
tion) can be vigorouſly purſued only 
by great expences ; and not with any 
confiderable ſucceſs in retirement. 
Few inſtances are to be recollected, 
of men who have made any capital 
progreſs in them, ſo ſituated. Pur- 
ſued as a means of tranſitory amuſe- 
ment the caſe is different; but trifled 
with in that manner they are inſuffi- 
cient to occupy the mind, which is 
the great object of the preſent en- 
guiry, ſince, without it, there is an 
end of that permanency of pleaſure 
which ought to be the reſult of every 
favourite purſoit. 

Laſtly, let us come to the princi- 
pal part of the enquiry, and examine 
if this art is intereſting enough to 
command the attention of enlightened 
minds, Much need not be ſaid on 
this point, for if half the great men 
that ever lived, have, by their actions, 
as well as by their ſentiments, ſhewn 
the higheſt reſpect, and even paſſion 
for this purſuit, we may without 
danger of deception, admit, that it is 
equal to the demands of the greateſt 
and moſt diſtinguiſhed capacities. 
For, let it be remembered, that 


vitam preximè videntur accedere. Cic. de. 
Senedlute. 


Xenophon, 
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Xenophon, one of the greateſt cap- 
tains that Greece ever produced, fer- 
tile as ſhe was in heroes, not only 
wrote a treatiſe expreſsly on the ceco- 
nomical conduct of this art, but put 
into the mouth of the divine Socrates, 
this ſentiment, Hence, the example of 
Cyrus, you ſee that the moſt compleatly 
Bleſſed of mankind cannot abſtain from 
huſbandry*. A remarkable ſentiment 
which ſeemed to refer to a general 
idea, that it was the favourite purſuit 
ef the greateſt men. And Tully, 
whoſe capacious ſoul was fraught with 
all that the deepeſt ſtudy, and the 
buſieſt life in the higheſt offices of the 
Roman republic could confer, de- 
clares, in a well known paſlage +, 
that of all purſuits this is the molt 
agreeable, and the moſt worthy of a 
liberal mind. If ever man was bleſſed 
with a truly elegant imagination, and 
undeceiving judgment, it was the 
Mantuan bard ; the favourite purſuit 
of ſuch a mind muſt amply abound 
with the means of correct and refined 
pleaſure, and he has accordingly 
dreſſed it in all the graces that poetry 
could beſtow. Not leſs to our purpole 
is the example of Horace 4, who, 
with a taſte for diſſipation, and ex- 
perienced in all the gaity of a court, 
preferred his farm ſo much to both, 


BS Oeconoms c. 5. 

+ Off. lib. i. c. 42. 

1 Purz rivus aquæ filvaque jugerum 
Pavcorum, et ſegetis certa fides me, 
Fulgentem imperio fertilis Africæ 

F allit ſor e beaticr. 
Cur valli permutem Sabina 
Divitias operoſiores ? 


& The author who ſays, 


But then no farm I occupy 
With ſheep to rot and cows to die, 


is no inſtance to the contrary. He has much 
more wit than imagination 3 and, while he 
meant to ſatirize agriculture, gave it, in 
fact, the greateſt panegyricz for, with all 
the train of agremens he collects as the 
means of paſiing his time, 
The circulating hours dividing 
»Twixt reading, walking, eating, riding. 
Choice books, ſafe horſes, wholeſome liquor. 
Clean ęirls, backgammon, and the vicar, 
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that the united perſuaſions of . : 


guſtus and Mæcenas could not Cray 
him from it. When Diacletian a 
Charles V. ſtept from their throne, 
the one entered a farm, the other: 
garden, And Charlemagne, hy 


was at once one of the greateſt con. 
querors and wiſeſt kings that ever! 
reigned, made agriculture the fu 
vourite purſuit of his leiſure hour, i 


To inftance the ideas of maden 


poets would be endleſs ; ſcarcely ba 


a fine imagination appeared in the 
world, that has not contributed n 
paint the pleaſure and promote the 
taſte for rural employmentsh. Fron 
the manly genius of Milton, to the 
amiable Metaſtaſio, the ſame inclinz 
tion is apparent. The inſtance c 
Cowley 1s remarkable, for, with the 


moſt brilliant wit that almoſt any ma 


ever poſſeſſed, he is never ſo happy 
in uſing it as in perſuaſives to agricul. 
ture. When ſo general a predilectio 
for this art has been found in all age: 
and in all countries, amongſt the 
greateſt as well as the wiſeſt of man. 
kind, it would be ridiculous to doubt 
of its poſſeſſing all the requiiites to 
command the attention of enlightenet 
minds, and fully to anſwer tbe ex- 
* that ſuch minds can forn 
OI It. 


With all theſe, and ſome of them are cer 
tainly very good things, he can bear the 
country only with ſummer ſuns, and 1s driven 
to the paſs of calling even indolence to hi! 
aſſiſtance, 


Sometimes I paſs a whole long day 
In happy indolence away, 


T hate ſo lazy an idea, which ſhould be e- 
probated, though the example of his maſz 
is to be pleaded 3 but then it is in a paſſag: 
in which he cries out for the country. 


O rus quando ego te aſpiciam ? quando que 
licebit 

Nunc veterum libris, nunc ſomno et erte 
horis. 

Ducere ſolicitæ jucunda oblivia vitz ? 


If our wit had had a purſuit for the winte! 
in his farm, time would have hung heavy 01 
his hands: not a purſuit ſo pleaſant, indeed, 
as receiving a thouſand pounds a year il! 
town diſquiſitions on government. 


[To be continued. | To 
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To the EpiToRs of the KenTISH REGISTER. 


— 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 


ARTOCARPUS, or BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 


— — 


IN conformity to the opinion deli- 
vered by Sir Joſeph Banks, that 
* Bread-fruit trees of the Friendly 
lands might be ſucceſsfully culti- 


þ in the Welt Indies, to prove a 


ſuccedaneum for proviſions in times of 

arcity, the Engliſh government con- 
Gdered the ſubject of ſo much impor- 
tance, as to fit out in 1787 the armed 
Sip Bounty, under the command of 


Taptain Bligh, an experienced Lieu- 


tenant of the navy, who proceeded to 
Dtaheite, and received on board a 
great number of theſe trees in full 
preſervation and 1n various ſtages of 
their growth, But on his return in 
the progreſs through the Pacific Ocean, 
lowards the Moluccas, a mutiny pre- 
Failed in che ſhip ; and captain Bligh, 
Vith eighteen of his crew, were 
Cruelly forced into the ſhip's boat, 


With a very ſcanty ſupply of proviſions, 


and abandoned to the mercy of the 
waves, Aſter contending with the 
elements, and ſuffering almoſt unpar- 
telleled hardſhips, in a crazy open 
zeltel, too ſmall to admit one of them 
© lay down, forty- ſix days, they for- 


dunately reached Timor, after driving 


the diltance of near 4000 miles! The 
mutigeers run away with the ſhip, and 
the purpoſe; of the voyage were con- 
quently rendered abortive. After 
Captain Bligh's return to England, it 
das judged expedient to renew the 
expedition; accordingly he again 
kiled, in the Providence. This ſe- 
toad voyage included the circumna- 


Vigation of the globe; in which the 


primary object of tranſplanting the 


brcad-fruit, as well as the ſecondary 
one, of collecting plants from various 


Parts of the world for the botanic 


erden at Kew, were in 1793 fully 
Accompliſhed. 


As an article ef national impor- 
Ance, therefore, I requeſt you will 


4 O2 


| 


inſert the following account of this 
tree, its fruit, and the manner of 
preparing it for food; it will prove 
both intereſting and inſtructive to 
many of the numerous readers of your 
uſeful publication. 

ARTOCARPUs (from azro;, bread, 
and «a;r0%;, fruit) the BREAD-FRUIT 
TREE: A genus of the monandria 
order, belonging to the moncecia claſs 
of plants. It has a cylindric amen- 
tum or catkin, which thickens gra- 
dually and is covered with flowers; 
the male and female in a different 
amentum. In the male, the calyx is 
two-valved, and the corolla is want- 
ing. In the female, there is no 
calyx nor corolla; the ſtylus is one, 
and the drupa is many-celled, 

Though this tree has been men- 
tioned by many voyagers, particu- 
larly by Dampier, by Rumphius, and 
by Lord Anſon, yet very little notice 
ſeems to have been taken of it till the 
return of captain Wallis from the 
South Seas, and ſince that time by 
others who have touched at Otaheite 
and ſome other countries in the Eaſt 
Indies. Captain Dampier relates, 
that in Guam, one of the Ladrone 
iſlands, ** there 1s a certain fruit 
called the Bread-fruit, growing on a 
tree as big as our large apple-trees, 
with dark leaves. The fruit is round, 


and grows on the boughs like large 


apples, of the bigneſs of a good penny 
loaf : when ripe it turns yellow, ſoft, 
and ſweet ; the natives take it green, 
and bake it in an oven till the rind is 
black: this they ſcrape oft, and eat 
the infide, which is ſoft, and white, 
like the infide of new-baked bread, 
having neither ſeed nor ſtone ; but 
if kept above 24 hours it is harſh, 
As this fruit is in {ſeaſon eight months 
in the year, the natives feed upon no 
other ſort of bread during that time, 
They 
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They told as that all the Ladrone 
iſlands had plenty of it. I never heard 
of it ia any other place. 

Rumphius, after deſcribing the 
tree, obſerves, that ** the fruit is 
ſhaped like a heart, and increaſes to 
the ſize of a child's head. Its ſur- 
face or rind 1s thick, green, and co- 
vered every where with warts of a 
quadragonal or hexagonal figure, like 
cut diamonds, but without points. 
The more flat and ſmooth theſe warts 
are, the fewer ſeeds are contained in 
the fruit, and the greater is the 
quantity of pith, and that of a more 
glurinous nature. The internal part 
of the rind, or peel, confilts of a 
fleſhy ſubſtance, full of twiſted fibres, 
which have the appearance of fine 
wool; theſe adhere to, and in ſome 
meaſure form it. The fleſhy part of 
the fruit becomes ſofter towards the 
middle, where there is a {mall cavity 
formed without any nuts or ſeeds, ex- 
cept in one ſpecies, which has but a 
ſmall number, and this fort is not 
good, unleſs it is baked or prepared 
ſome other way: but if the outward 
rind be taken off, and the fibrous 
fleſh dried and afterwards boiled with 
meat as we do cabbage, it has then 
the taſte of artichoke bottoms. The 
inhabitants of Amboyna dreſs it in 
the liquor of cocoa-nuts : but they 
prefer it roaſted on coals till the out- 
ward part or peel is burnt, They 
afterwards cut it into pieces, and eat 
it with milk of the cocoa-nut. Some 
people make fritters of it, or fry it in 
oil; and others, as the Sumatrians, 
dry the internal ſoft part, and keep 
it to uſe inſtead of bread with other 
food. 
riſkment, and is very ſatisfying, 
therefore proper for hard-working 
"people: and being of a gentle aſtrin- 
gent quality, is good for perſons of a 
laxative habit of body. It is more 
nouriſhing boiled in our manner with 
fat meat than roaſted on coals. The 
milky juice which diftils from the 
trunk, boiled with the cocoa- nut oil, 
makes a very ſtrong bird-lime This 
tree is to be found on the eaſtern parts 
of Sumatra, and ia che Malay lans 
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It aftords a great deal of nou- 


guage is called foccus and ſoccum apy; : 


It grows likewiſe about the town d 


Bantam in Java, and in Balliga a 


Madura, and is known there by tf 
name of /occum.”? 


In Anſon's voyage we are in formel 


that the Rima, or Bread-fruit tree 
is common in all the Ladrone iflang, 


and ſome of the Philippines. lt i 


ſomewhat larger than our apple-tree, 
and bears a dark broad coloured lea 
with five indentures on each ſid, 
The fruit hangs on boughs like ay. 
ples ; and is of the ſize of a pen 
loaf, with a thick tough rind, whic 
when full ripe turns yellow. Th: 
natives gather it before it 1s quite rip: 


and bake it till the cruſt is pretyſ 


black; then they raſp it, and ther 
remains a pretty loaf, with a tende 
yellow cruſt, and the crumb of it i 
ſoft and ſweet as a new baked roll: i 
is without any ſeeds or tones, The 
fruit the inhabitants enjoy for aboy 


ſeven months; during which the 


never eat any other kind of bread. 
but they are obliged to bake it ever 


day; for when it grows a little fle, 


it becomes harſh and huſky, fone 
what like the potatoe-bread made it 
the weft of England. There is, how 
ever, a remedy for this; which i 
cutting the loaf into ſlices when it | 
new, and drying it in the fun, b 


which it is changed into the ple” 


ſanteſt ruſk that can be eaten.“ 


Captain Cook, in his voyage, cb. 


ſerves, that this fruit not only ſerve 


as a ſubſtitute for bread among ty 


inhabitants of Otaheite, and tit 


neighbouring lands, but alſo, vg 
riouſly drefied, compoſes the princ 
It grows oF 


pal pert of their food. 
a tree that is about the ſize of a mid 


dling oak; its leaves are frequently 


foot and an half long, of an obloi! 


ſhape, deeply finuated like thoſe f 
the fig-tree, which they reſemble 1 
colour and conſiſtence, and in the e 
uding of a milky juice upon bein 


broken. The fruit is about the {i 


and ſhape of a new-born chil 
head; and the ſurface is reticulateiſ 
not much unlike a trofle ; it is i 
vered with a thin ſkin, and — % 

cor 
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| ; hot; and the aatives ſeldom make a 


meal without it, though to Europeans 
che take is as diſagceeable as that of 
a pickled olive generally is che firk 
ume it is eater. 
keaſon eight months in a pcar, and 


bein! 
he ſut 
childi 
ulated; 
is C0 
has! 


\re about the bigneſs of the handle 
e ka (mall knife. The eatable part 
Wes between the ſkin and the core; it 
Is as white as ſnow, and ſomewhat of 
ehe confiltence of new bread ; it mult 
pe roaſted before it is eaten, being 
ert divided into three or four parts; 
its taſte is inſipid, with a flight ſweet- 
Inels ſomewhat reſembling that of the 
crumb of wheaten bread mixed with 
a Jeruſalem artichoke. This fruit is 
® allo cooked in a kind of oven, which 
EF renders it ſoft, and ſomething like a 
; boiled potatoe; not quite ſo farina- 
ceous as 2 good one, but more ſo than 
thoſe of the middling ſort. Of the 
8 Bread-fruit they alſo make three 
diſhes, by putting cither water or 
che milk of the cocoa-nut to it, then 
beating it ta a paſte with a ſtone 
| peſtle, and afterwards mixing it with 
{ripe plantains, bananas, or the four 
| paite which they call Hie. 

| The mahie, which is likewiſe made 
to ſerve as a ſuccedaneum for ripe 


| bread-fraic before the ſeaſon comes 


Lon, is thus made. The fruit of the 
bread · tree is gathered juſt before it is 
peſectly ripe ; and being laid in heaps, 
is cloſely covered with leaves; in this 
| tate it undergoes a fermentation, and 
becomes diſagreeably ſweet ; the core 
is then taken out entire, which is 
done by gently pulling out the ſtalk, 
and the ret of the fruit is thrown 

into a hole which is dug for that pur- 


poſe generally in the koules, and 


* neatly lined in che bottom and fides 


Lich graſs: the whole is then covered 
Lich leaves, and heavy Cones laid 


upon them; in this Rate it undergoes 
a ſecond fermentation, and becomes 
our; after which it will ſuffer no 
chaage for many months, It is taken 
out of the hole as it is wanted for 
| uſe.; and being made into balls, it is 
_ wrapped up in leaves and baked : 
| after it is dreſſed, it will keep five or 


Ax weeks, It is eaten both cold and 


The fruit it ſelf is in 


cores 
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the mahie ſupplies the inhabitants 
during the other four. 

To procure this principal article of 
their food, (the Bread-fruit) coſts 
theſe happy people no trouble or 
labour, except climbing up a tree : 
the tree which produces it does not 
iadeed grow ſpontaneouſly ; but if a 
man plants ten of them ia his life- 
time, which he may do in about an 
hour, he will as completely full his 
duty to his own and futuce generations, 
as the native of our leſs temperate 
climate can do by ploughing in the 
cold of winter, and reaping in the 
ſummer's heat, as often as theſe ſea. 
fons return; even if, after he has 
procured bread for his preſent houſe- 
hold, he ſhould convert a ſurplus iato 
money, and lay it up for his children. 

There are two ſpecies of Artocar- 
pus, viz. the inciſus, with gaſhed 
teaves; and the integrifolia, with 
entire leaves. There is alſo ſaid to 
be another diſtinction, differing from 
that ich hears fruit with ſtones or 
ſeeds, and that ia which the fruit has 
none. The parts of fruaifcation of 
that tres which bears the fruit with - 
out tones are defective, The amen- 
tum, or Catkin, which contains the 
male parts, never expands, The 
ſtyle, or female part of the ſruit, are 
likewiſe deficient, From which it 
follaws, that there can be no ſtones 
or leeds, and therefore that this tree 
can be propagated qaly by ſockers or 
layers; although ic is abundantly 
evident, that it muſt originally have 
proceeded from the teed-bearing 
Bread-fruit tree. Inſtances of this 
Eiad we ſometimes. find in European 
fruics ; ſuch as the bacherry, and the 
Corinthian grape from Zant, com- 
monly called currants, which can 
therefore be increaſed only by layers 
and cvitings. Dr. Solander was 
aſſured by the oldeſt inhabitants of 
Orakeite and the adjoining iſlands, 
chat they weli remember there was 
formerly plenty of the {eed-bearing 
Bread - fruit; but they had been neg- 
lected upon account of the preference 
given to the Bread - fruit without feeds, 
which they propagate by ſuckers. 


To 
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To the EpiToRs of the KENTIsH REGISTER, 


& 2h the very intereſting and ju- 


dicious account which your 
monthly publication has given of the 
gallant and accompliſhed Sir Philip 
Sydney, A reader, who has always 
admired his virtues and his abilities, 
requelts to ſubjoin his epitaph as it 
ſtands in Camden's Remains, edit. 


1674, page 521. 


England, Netherland, the Heavens, and the 
Arts, 

The Souldiers, and the World hath made fix 
parts 

Of noble Sydney; for who will ſuppoſe, 

That a ſmall heap of ſtones can Sydney enclule? 


England had his body, for ſhe it fed, 

Netherland his blood in her defence ſhed ; 

The Heavens have his ſuul, the Arts have 
his fame, 

The Souldicrs the grief, the World his good 


name. 


Of his talents Mr. Grainger“ hath 
obſerved, that they were equally 
adapted to proſe or verſe, to original 
compoſition or tranſlation. His Ar- 
cadia was not only admired for its 
novelty, but continued to be read 
longer than ſuch compoſitions ulually 
are, and has paſſed through fourteen 
editions. Ot his humanity, the fol- 
lowing affecting inſtance is recorded 
by the ſame inſtructive pen f. After 
be had received his death's wound at 
the battle of Zutphen, and was over- 
come with thirit lrom exceſſive bleed- 
ing, he called for driak, which was 
preſently brought him. At the ſame 
time a poor ſoldier was carried along 
deſperately wounded, who fixed his 
eager eyes upon the bottle, juſt as he 
was lifting it to his mouth; upon 
which he inſtantly delivered it to him, 
with theſe words: Zhy nece//ity is 
yet greater than mine.“ 

lis valour was exceeded by no one. 
In confidering his character, indeed, 
2s a ſoldier, it recalls to memorv that 
excellent deſcription of 4 Horiby 


* Piog. Hit, val. bo: 261. 


1 ibig, 235. 


Commander in the Wars delineated in 
the characters of Sir Thomas Over. 
bury, edit. 1627; the inſertion ot 
which in your Miſcellany may not, 
perhaps, be unacceptable to Your 


' readers. 


« 4 worthy Commander in the War. 


Is one, that accounts learning the 
nouriſhment of military vertue, and 
layes that as his firſt foundation. Hee 
never bloodies his ſword but in heat 
of battell ; and had rather ſave one 
of his owne ſouldiers, than kill tenne 
of his enemies, Hee accounts it an 
idle, vaine-glorious, and ſuſpected 
bounty, to bee full of good words ; 
his rewarding therefore of the de. 
ſerver arrives fo timely, that his li- 
berality can never be ſaid to bee 
gowty-handed, He holds it next hi; 
creed, that no coward can be an 
honeſt man, and dare die in't. He 
doth not thinke his body yeelds a 
more ſpreading ſhadow after a victory 
then before; and when he lookes upon 
his enemies dead body, tis a kinde of 
noble heavineſſe, not inſultation; hee 
is ſo honourably mercifull to women 
in ſurprizall, that onely, that makes 
him an excellent courtier. He k nowe:s 
the hazards of battels, not the pompe 
of ceremonies, are ſouldiers belt thea- 
ters, and ſtrives to gaine reputation 
by the greatneſſe of his actions. Flee 
is the firſt in giving the charge, and 
the laſt in retiring his foot, Equal! 
toile he endures with the common 
ſoldier: from his example they all 
take fire, as one torch lights many, 
He underſtands in warre, there is 00 
meane to etre twice; the firſt, and 
leaſt fault beeing ſufficient to ruine an 
army: faults therefore he pardons 
none; they that are preſidents 01 dil. 
order, or mutiny, repaire it by being 
examples of his ju//ice. Beſeidge hin 
never ſo {triftly, ſo long as the ayre 
is not cut from him, his heart fairts 
not. Hehath learned as well to make 
vie of a victory, as to get it, and 
purſuing his enemies like a whirlwind? 

Carries 


3 arries all afore him ; being aſſured, 
ever a man will benefit himſelfe 


— pon his foe, 


then is the time when 
hey have loſt force, wiſedome, cou - 
Fage, and reputation. The good- 
Beile of his cauſe the ſpeciall motive 
to his valour; never is he known to 
ſlight the weakeſt enemy that comes 
arm'd agaipſt him in the hand of 
Eu/tice, Haſty and overmuch heat he 
Lccounts the /fep-dame to all great 
actions, that will not ſuffer them to 
thrive; if hee cannot overcome his 
enemy by force, he does it by time. 
It ever he ſhake hands with warre, 
he can dye more calmely then moſt 
Courtiers, for his continuall dangers 
have beene as it were ſo many medi- 


— — 
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tations of death; he thinks not out 
of his owne calling, when hee ac- 
counts life a continual warfare, and 
his prayers then beſt become him 
when armed cap-a-pee, He utters 
them like the great Hebrew Generall, 
on horſebacke, Hee calls a ſmiling 
contempt upon calumny, it meets him 
as if g/a//e thould encounter adamant. 
Hee thiaks warre is never to be given 
o're, but on one of theſe three condi- 
tions: an aſſured peaccy abſolute wire 
or an honeſt death. Laſtly, 
when peace folds him up, his filver 
head ſhould leane neere the golden 
ſcepter, and dye in his Prince's bo- 
{om.** X 


—ͤ— — — — —— 


MISS WALLIS, at her BENEFIT, 


GIVING HER REASONS FOR QUITTING THE BATH STAGE, 


— — — 


W the heart is overflowing 


with gratitude, there is little 
need of ſtudied periods, or harmo- 
nous numbers, the plain and ſimple 


ö voice of truth is ſuficient; for, as the 
mighty Maſter of the Stage ſo forci- 


bly expreſſes it, ** Nature is above 
Art.“ Condeicend then to hear her 


doneſt dictates, proceeding from a 


breaſt that has been ſo often cheared 
dy your plaudits, and ſtrengthened 
by your protection. 

I am now to ſay that the time ap- 


proaches when I muſt leave, perhaps, 
gor ever this belovedſplace ; this place, 
here my youthful efforts to pleaſe 
have been fo long and fo kindly en- 
| Couraped ; where my faults have been 
pardoned, and my humble merits 


- 


e indeed overrated ; your appro- 
ation has raiſed me into notice, your 
Foice ſtamped a value on my name. 


Js it juſt, then, that I ſhould leave you 
It the very moment when your gene- 
Lfolity has lifted me from the ground ? 
ET hat on the inſtant when your foſter- 


| Ps care has given me firength to fly, 


the firſt effort of my yet feeble wings 
{ſhould be to fly from you ?—My an- 
ſwer, my only anſwer is, the ſtrongeſt 
of all humanities—the duty I owe my 
family compels me hence. 

I have a precedent before me in 
that great Attre/s, who is the pride 
and ornament of the Britith ſtage ; 
who, aGuated by fimilar motives, 
withdrew from your protection, but 
not from your good wiſhes, Before 
ſhe went to London, on. the very 
boards where I now ftand, ſhe pro- 
duced three moſt affecting reaſons for 
quitting Bath, I may never have 2 
hundreth part of her merit, but in 
this, at leaſt, I could eaſily imitate 
her. She had three children : —I 
have ſeven brothers and fifters, whoſe 
proſpects in life, as yet, depend en- 
tirely on mine. What 1s there that 
I would not attempt to ſerve them ? 
there were eight of us left, when I, 
the eldeſt, was not twelve years old; 
our mother (our chief {upport) died 
in giving birth to the youngeſt of us; 
but that merciful Being, who tem- 

; | pers 
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pers the wind to the Shorn Lamb,” 
raiſed us up friends; ſuch friends, 
as, before us, I think, no r fa- 
mily was ever bleſſed with ; what do 
I not owe them? and, fince I came 
amongſt you, what kindneſs have I 
not experienced? Your patronage, 
Joined to that of the generous inba- 
bitants of Briſtol, has let me know no 
wants, feel no cares, 'The audiences, 
before whom I have been uſed io ap- 
pear — my fellow performers — the 
managers—all have contributed to 
make me happy. My dear old Mr, 
Keaſberry has been a ſecond father to 
me ; Mr. Dimond a true friend : and 
Jet me now declare, that the hearts 
and characters of theſe two moſt re- 
ſpedtable men would add honour to 
any fituatioy upon earth. I leave 
them, I leave you; and, about my 
focceſs in London, I have a thouſand 
fears; nor can I reflect upon the ſub- 
ject without feeling a terror I am un- 
able to expreſs. Yet 1 have much 
to comfort me, the liberal diſ- 
poſition of the Patentee of Covent- 


Garden is greatly in my favour; and, 


when it is known that I firuggle to 
lay up a provition for a beloved fa- 
ther's age, and to enable the reſt of 
my little flock to earn a reputable 


— — — — —ꝛ— — 
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ivelibood, my ende will,” in fo; il 


degree, become that of the public, 
for wherever an Engliſh audience af. 


ſemble, indulgence and generoſiy 
will be the prevailing ſentiment, 1: 
How great the blefling to have been 
born in a country, where, to fan 


in need of protection, is the ſtrongeſ 


recommendation towards obtaining it; 


where, to be a helpleſs female, 1s 


that fe male knows how to reſpect he. 


feif) aſſured ſafety. 


I am, next wiater, on an immenſe 
ſcale, io try my humble powers: you f 
good wiſhes wir, 1 hope, always far. if 


round me; and, believe me, hal 
never ceaſe to remember you, bat 


return can I giake for all your good. 


neſs? This, and this only, to eg. 
deavour, by my conduct, o bew thy 
I am too proud of your favourable 
Opinion ever to forfeit it by any baſe 


or diſhonourable action.— This, I an 


convinced, will give you the highel 
pleaſure noble minds are capable of, 


when they think of thoſe they baue 


aſſiſted; and it is, generally ſpeaking, 


the only method by which humbl:iſ 


gratitude can prove its fincerity, 
Accept my thanks, but ſpare me 

the pain of bidding yon—farewel! 
March, 1794. 


———— 


To the Epiroks of the KENTISH REGISTER, 


GENTLEMEN, 


f 2 following anecdote being 

intended as a caution to honeſt 
and well-meaning men againſt con- 
ſolting mercenary attornies, through 
whole ignorance or wickedneſs, too 
many families have been brought to 
poverty and diſtreſs, may not be un- 
acceptable to the numerous readers of 
the Kentiſh Regiſter, 


Mons1itur BEL zac, a celebrated 
writer of the laſt age, relates the fol- 
lowing ſtory : That there was a 
valley in the South of France, near 
the Pyrennees, of two leagues broad, 
and five long, in wbich the inhabi- 
tants, from time immemorial, had 
lived in the moſt perfect friendſhip, 
when their ill fortune brought an at» 


Cranbroke, Fan. 17, 1794. 


torney to live amongſt them, 
people, who never knew what a las- 
ſoit was before, immediately fell to- 
gether by the ears; nothing but pto- 


Thee 


ceſſes and appeals to the Parliamen IIe 


of Tholouſe. 
torn one another to pieces, and ſpent 
all their money, they began to conk- 


After they had ti £ 


der what could occaſion this wonder. 


ful change: all agree that there 9a 


no ſuch thing before the arrival of 1: 


attorney. 


Upon which, looking a 


him as the only ſource of their mig; 
fortunes, they nnanimouſly aroſe, aud 
drove the Harpy oat of their count. u. 
Upon which, immediately the priſtine. 
tranquillity of the happy valley ih: 


reſtored, 


Accovsil 
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e 
= AaccoUNT of a DISTRESSING ADVENTURE; 
. 
Yon BravmonT's Travers THROUGH THE RHEATIAn ALPS: 
s. | 
e e 
5 Arg evening being fine, and the contract the courſe of the river, add 
t T weather apparently ſettled, I greatly to the rapidity of the ſtream, 
1: pleaſed myſelf with the idea of riſing and cauſe a tremendous notie, which 
- © the next morning by day-break, in prevents one's hearing any thing ex- 
hopes of enjoying the pleaſure of ex - cept the ruſhing of the water. 
nk © PÞloring the country, and walking, At the {mall village of Blauman, 
ow for ſome hours, be fore the carriage I again croſſed the river Eiſach, to 
ar. could poſſibly overtake me. Having reach Tutſchen, which is a poſt town, 
all thus ſettled my plan, I informed my diſtant from Botzen about eight [talian 
ka = Fcllow-traveller, the late Dr. Briant, miles. Not far from Tutſchen, is a 
* a man of metit and underſtanding, deſile, or narrow valley, nearly five 
en. belonging to the ſaite of the Duke of miles in length, and the road almoſt 
hu! Glouceſter, of my intention, for fear the whole way cut through the rock, 
able of cauſing ſome uneafineis by my that paſs is particularly dangerous at 
dale! ſudden and unexpected departure. the melting of the ſnow, owing to the 
| on Riſing at the time I propoſed, I ſet awalanches, or large heaps of ſnow, 
wich Of, after taking ſome refreſhment; which roll down from the ſummits of 
> of | 8nd was conſiderably on my way, the neighbouring mountains with great 
have ſk Khen the glorious luminary of the velocity, overwhelming every thing 
doe, day had ſcarcely darted his beams that happens to be in their way. 
ede! through the rogged openings of the In order to guard as much as poſſi- 
mounts Roſen, Garten, Dubel, and ble againſt the accidents frequently 
me Taſca, which are ſituated to the Eaſt occaſ -d by the capſe above-men- 
111 {vt Botzen. tioned, the Government of Brixen 
The vapours, however, that were has conſtructed ſeveral ſmall hermi- 
___[Faccumulating above the horizon, be- tages near the road, that travellers 
ng uncommonly red, I had every may find a poſlibilty of ſheltering 
feaſon to fear a ſtorm in the courſe of themſelves whenever they ſee thoſe 
l me day, which would naturally im tremendous maſſes of ſnow rollin 
* pede my journey, and leave me in a down the mountains, Each of theſe 
Thee pod uncomfortable ſituation; but the hermitages is a kind of chapel, with 
a 12% WS:ireme deſire I had of viewing, at a portico in front. They are dedi- 
ell we ey caſe, ſo curious and pictureſque a cated to different ſaints ; but moſt ge- 
At pre. buntry, (which was morally impoſſi- nerally to the Virgin Mary. 
tame gie in a carriage,) led me to perſiſt in The inhabitants, who are extremely 
d this o reſolution. deyout, are continually endowing 
N. # Having croſſed Eiſach, I found theſe chapels with gifts, and orna- 
cou eyſelt in a valley, the entrance to menting them with ſmall pictures, 
onder bich was tolerably wide; but it ſoon which they call ex vote, repreſenting 
re der contracts ſo as ſcarcely to leave, the cures they have ieceived, and the 
} of le many places, room for a carriage; miracles performed, through the in- 
ing "hich renders the ſpot particularly fluence of their favourite ſaint. They 
err mu id and romantic. | allo, on Sundays and feſtivals, de- 
le, acc The river alſo carried with it a vaſt corate the images of their ſaints, arid 
country won of large pieces of granite, crown them with a wreath of the 
Sou rus ſolidus, or horn- ſtone work, choiceſt flowers they can find, placing 
ay * 


COUNT 


and 9 white marble, &c. 
Mich, daſiffng againſt the rocks that 
Vol. II. No. 8. 


it on their head with every mark of 
religious homage and reſpect, light» 


ing 
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ing a taper on each ſide of them. 
This latter ceremony is, however, 
ſeldom performed, except when they 
have a vow to accompliſh. 

The following occurrence, which 
happened to me during the preſent 
excurſion, will ſhow the natural ſim- 
plicity and character of the inhabi- 
tants:— 

By nine o'clock I had walked up- 
wards of 12 miles, and not perceiving 
the carriage, I gave myſelf up en- 
tirely to the pleaſure of admiring the 
innumerable beauties which ſur- 
rounded me, both in reſpect to botany 
and lithology. At every ſtep I took, 
ſome curious plant attracted my no- 
tice; among which were diſcernible 
the elegant gentiana purpurea, the 
gentianva punctata, the epilobium 
Alpinum, and the campanula carpa- 
tica of Linnæus; as alſo the humble 
Tuſſilago Alpina flore evanido of 
Chuſio, &c. The rocks were tre- 
mendous, ſhelving over on all ſides. 

The different ſpecies of ſtrata of 
which theſe rocks were compoſed, 
took all my attention: it is therefore 
not to be wondered at, if I was in- 
ſenſible of the danger that thre»tened 
me, ſurrounded as I was by ch a 
variety of natural curioſities, and in 
a valley which, all the way from the 
ſmall village of Antlas, was fo re- 
markably contracted by the ſhelving 
rocks on each fide, that I could only 
ſee a ſmall portion of the ſky, I was, 
however, ſuddenly rouſed from my 
contemplations, by a whirlwind, which 
carried clouds of duſt along the valley, 
and covered me in an inſtant ; the 
ſky darkened, and large drops of rain 
fell with ſuch impervoſity, that I took it 
for hail ; whilſt the thunder, rumbling 


at a diſtance, and re-echoed by the ſur- 


rounding rocks, appeared to threaten 
immedia'e deſtruction. That mo- 
ment was certainly the moſt awful [ 
ever experienced, finding myſelf 
alone, and a perfect ſtranger in a 
country where I could but indifferently 
ſpeak or underſtand their language, 
which is in general German; yet [ 
ſtill proceeded with haſty ſteps, not 
knowing whither I was going, or 
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where to find an aſylum. The tempet i 
increaſing, and the horrors accum,. lth 
lating, 1 gave myſelf up for lot; 
when, fortynately, I perceived on; Wh 
of the hermitages I have already de. 
ſcribed, which was neatly cut in the 
rock, reſembling a cave, ſufficientl; Wa 
large to afford protection to the af. Wa 
frighted traveller, 

Haying precipitately entered thi; i 
hermitage, or cave, ſuppoſing myſelf 
quite alone, I was ſtartled at hearing 
a ſigh, which ſeemed to iſſue from 
the extremity of it; and, turning 
haſtily, I ſaw a young woman at her 
devotions, ſeemingly ſupplicating a 


4 - 
8 read 


1 
— 


1 
image which repreſented the Virgin | 0 
Mary, and in the ad of crowning it Wan 
with a wreath of flowers, while a tape: Wt 
burned on each ſide of it. Whether 
owing to the unexpected ſurpriſe off 1 


ſecing me, or becauſe the image wa: 
beyond her reach, 1 could not deter. 
mine, but ſhe was obliged to give up 
the attempt. I ventured to appreach | 
and offer my aſſiſtance; at the ſame 
time, fearing that I might alarm her, I; 
I explained, in the beſt manner | 4 
could, the cauſe of my taking refuge - 
in a place which appeared to be al. 1 
lotted entirely to acts of devotion, ME 
As ſoon as ſhe had ſufficiently golf” 
the better of her aſtoniſhment, ſhe te. Jr 
lated an affecting tale in terms full of 
candour and ſimplicity. She told ne 
that her name was Anna, that e“ 
lived in the village of Sander, neat 1 
the valley of Zargin; that ſhe came P 
every year to accompliſh a vow {h Je 
had made for her father's recovery,&* 
who was a miner, and had been taken þ 
from under one of the galleries, where F 
he was at work, apparently dead 
She added, that ſhe was fifteen whe" 
the accident happened, which a 1 
three years ſince, and that ſhe hah 
never miſſed coming at the ſtate 
period. I was ſo enchanted with thi 
girl's ſimple narrative, that I again 
intreated her to let me place 
wreath of flowers on the Virgin! 
head; but ſhe modeſtly declined 
ſaying, that ſhe expected her broth" 
who was gone to Zimerlehen, a Yi 
lage not far diſtant ; that he had p'*n 
K. 8 TP Oey 4 8 
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L's, ſo here's LIBERTY, LoyYaLlTY, 
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iſed her faithfully to return before 


be tapers were expired; then, caſt- 
> ries a ſigh, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe 
eared the ſtorm had detained him, 
at that ſhe hoped no harm would 
. Sappen to him. 


a wiſhful look at them, and 


The thunder ſtill continued rum- 


pliag over our heads in a moſt terrific 


manner, the flaſhes of lightning were 


more frequent, appearing inceſſantly 


as if croſſing the defile, and nearly 
Entering our place of refuge, whilſt 


he rain falling in torrents from the 
ESocks, carried with it immenſe pieces 


bf ſtone, which, from the velocity 
with which they fell, ſhivered into a 


Ethouſand pieces, and added greatly to 


EG 


—C 
—— — 


D 


INIAMOND cur Diamonnd.— 
| Dr. Prieſtley, we will not ſay 
lately, gave © the Sans Culottes of 
England,” at a dinner party. A 
Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, willing to get rid of politics, 


HS 4.4 3 4 eng 


archly exclaimed—“ Yes, with all 
my heart, I preſume you mean the 
ſingle ladies, for the married ones 
Penerall) wear the BREEC HES.“ 


The Wit being called upon in his 


turn, Dr. Prieſtley deſired the Preſi- 
ent to be on his guard, for he ſaw 


Plainly that the Clergyman, if pre- 
Wented with an inch INH would 
take an EII.—“ Thank you for the 


int, Doctor,“ replied the Clerical 


Aud LAwWN-SLEE VES! — The room, 


f courſe, was in a roar, and the 
Doctor, quite $HOCKED, went off 
Wike 
TOR. 


$4 
£ 


lightning without a CONDUC- 


The war againſt the French, it 


; ppears, 1s to be conducted in me- 
Fhods ſingularly different from each 
ther, and from thoſe of every pre- 
Feding war. Sir SYDNEY SMITH 


P'ilhes to burn their ſhips, and to do 


mjlFvery thing by fre. Colonel Marx 
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the horror of the ſcene. Anna, per- 
ceiving that the lights were nearly 
out, and that ſhe ſhould be prevented 
from accompliſhing her vow, requeſted 
me, at laſt, to afliſt her in placing 
the flowers, which I had juſt accom» 
pliſhed, when we heard the approach 
of a carriage, which proved to be the 
one I expeted. I had, however, the 
ſatisfation of gaining ſome intelli- 
gence, from the poſt-boy, of her 
brother, who had paſſed him on the 
road: I was, therefore, releaſed from 
the painful neceſſity of leaving that 
poor and amiable girl by herſelf in 
ſo ſolitary a ſituation, which the ſtorm 
rendered ſtill more diſtreſſing. 


1 


drowns the Flemings, and ſays, 
that nothing is to be done but by 
water.” Earl Motta makes a more 
open war, and ſays, © that nothing 
can be done but by the ſword !”%—[f 
all theſe modes ſhould fail, the Mi- 
niſter may well ſay in his defence, 
that no element has been unem- 


ployed !” 


A gentleman who poſſeſſed a much 
larger quantity of noſe than nature 
uſually beſtows upon an individual, 
contrived to make it more enormous 
by his invincible attachment to the 
bottle, which alſo beſet it with eme- 
ralds and rubies. To add to his 
misfortunes, this honeſt toper's face 
was ſomewhat disfigured by not 
having a regular pair of eyes ; one 
being black and the other of a red- 
diſh hue. A perſon happening once 
to obſerve that his eyes were not 
Fellows, congratulated him on that 
circumſtance. The roſey-gilled old 
tipler demanded the reaſon ; * Be- 
cauſe,” replied the jocular genius, 
if your eyes had been matches, 
your noſe would certainly have ſet 
them in a flame, and a dreadful con- 
flagration might have been appre- 
hended.” 


The 
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The late Duke of Norfolk was 
much attached to the bottle.-On a 
maſquerade-night he aſked Foote, 
who was his intimate, What new 
character he ſhould go in ?—** Go 
ſober,” ſaid Foote. 


During ſome alterations making in 
Kenſington-gardens, the king uſed 
ſometimes to ſuperintend them.— 
Amongſt the workmen there was a 
man who, being eſteemed a kind of 
wit among his brethren, longed for 
an opportunity to ſpeak to the king. 
His majeſty coming near "the ſpot 
one day, where this man was at 
work, he ſeized the opportunity, 
and, looking directly in his face, 
«© hoping his majeſty would give 
them ſomething to drink,” Dil- 
pleaſed at this intruſion, and yet 
aſhamed to deny it, the king felt in 
his pockets for ſome coin, but find- 
ing none, he replied in the German 


accent, I have got no money in 
my pockets,” —** Nor I neither, by 
G „ (fays the workman) and as 
you have none, I wonder where the 
dl it all goes to!“ 


A nobleman wiſhing to have 2 
drawing of his game-keeper, with a 
dog and gun in the act of ſhooting, 
ſent for a painter, who drew a dog 
and a great tree. The peer aſked 
him what he had done with his game. 
keeper? *© He is behind the tree, 
my lord, anſwered the painter, 
„Very true,” ſaid his lordſhip, he 
uſed to ſtand behind the tree. — It 1; 
an excellent hkeneſs !?? 


A bad painter having turned phy. 
ſician, was aſked what made him 
alter his profeſſion ? I thought it 
beſt,” ſaid he, to purſue that 
whoſe blunders are hidden under 
ground! 


ACCOUNT OF 


BOURNE - PLACE in BISHOPSBOURNE, 
[With a Plate.] 


— ww 


OURNE-PLACE, a manor and 

ſeat in Biſhopſbourne, originally 
called Hautſbourne, from its having 
been the poſſeſſion and reſidence 
of the eminent family of Haut, was 
fold in the latter end of the reign of 
Hen. VIII. to Sir Anthony Aucher 
of Otterden, knt. who gave it to 
his ſecond ſon, (by his wife Affra 
Cornwallis) Edward Aucher, ,eſq. 
who reſided at this ſeat, and by 
Mabel, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Wrothe, knt. left iſſue Anthony 
Aucher, of Bourne, eſq. who was 
buried at Bourne, Jan. 3, 1610, 
having left iſſue by Margaret his 
wife, daughter of Edwin Sandys, 
Archbiſhop of York, (which Lady 
died 1590) Sir Anthony Aucher, of 
Bourne, knt. who was Sheriff of 
Kent, 12 Jam. I. and was buried at 
Bourne, July 24, 1637. His ſon 


and heir, Sir Anthony“, (by Heſther 
his wife, daughter and coheir of 
Peter Collett, of London) was 2 
loyaliſt of conſiderable activity during 
the troubles of Charles I.'s reign; 
and is faid to have been a ſufterer 
for that cauſe to the amount of 
30,000l. for which on July 4, 1666, 
he was rewarded with the title 0! 
Baronet. His firſt wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Robert Hatton, 0: 
Oſwalds, in this pariſh, knt. who 
was buried at Bourne, iro 10, 
1652.fF She died at Calais, and 
was brought over to be buried 1 
Bourne-church, Sept. 19, 1648. B) 
her Sir Anthony had ſeveral chil 
dren, who however all died befor: 


* Whoſe ſiſter, Elizabcth, married Sir Wa. 
Hammond, of St. Albans, knt. who died 1615 

+ See their arms in the latter edition: d 
Logan's Addition to Guillim's Heraldry. | 
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His eldeſt ſon, Anthony Au- ters her heirs. Of theſe, Catharine 
Ter, eſq. was buried Sept. 12, became the ſecond wife of Stephen 
6-3, leaving a widow, Elizabeth, Beckingham, eſq. who purchaſed con- 
0 ſurvived till Sept. 1684. His fiderable parts of the ſhares of the 
-ond ſon, Hatton Aucher, eſq. died other ſiſters, and left this ſeat to his 
& Auguſt, 1691. Sir Anthony, eldeſt ſon * (by a former wife) Ste- 
Forefore, in his old age married phen Beckingham, eſq. now of Port- 
ain, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir man-ſquare, London, who married 
homas Hewitt, knt. and having Mary, daughter of the late John 
kad iſſue by her two ſons and two Sawbridge, of Ollantigh, eſq. But 
daughters, was buried May 31, 1692, this ſeat was leaſed for near thirty 
#t. 78. His eldeſt ſon (by his ſe- years to Sir Horace Mann, (now of 
cond Wife) died young, ſurviving Egerton) bart.—and is at preſent 
him only March, 1694, and was ſuc- tenanted by John Harriſon, e q. (fon 
eeeded by his only brother, Sir of John Harriſon, eſq. of Chigwell 
Hewitt, who died fingle in 1726. in Eſſex, by daughter of 
His mother, during his minority, re- Champion Branfill, of Upminſter- 
built the preſent manſion, at a great Hall, in the ſame county, eſq.) It 
expence, in the beginning of the is a large manſion, with grounds 
preſent century, having pulled down varied and well-watered, and makes 
amore ancient and venerable manſion, a very handſome appearance, from the 
of which the family ſaw the deftruc- Dover road and Barham Downs. In 
tion with regret. The two ſiſters now the church here was buried the cele- 
became coheirs. Heſther married brated Richard Hooker, author of the 
Ralph Blomer, D. D. Prebendary of Kecleſiaſtical Polity, who was Rector 
Canterbury. But this eſtate was de- of this pariſh, and died 1600. 
vized to the other fiſter, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Corbet, of Shropſhire, 1 FFC 
Fb This body farvived: en 96 66 by! Cihwine Oban, "By 


. { Rev. Joan Charles Beckingham, reſi ſes at Oſ- 
1704, 1 leaving ſeveral daugh- walds, inthis parith, belonging to his brother. 
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The INCANTATION of HERVOR, Unleſs the ſword and belt of gold, 
) tor : old | 
Verfified from the Runic Oder. From the tomb vou now unfold 


[Here the tomb opens, the infide of which 
NGANTYR, from thy tomb appear appears all on fire, and the following words 48 
Thine, and Suafu's daughter, hear ! lung out of the tomb. 
For Suaturlama, Ruſſia's king, 


3 þ ANGANTYR, 
ne ſword the dwarfs invented, bring! 
1 a Herv-r, who the dead canſt wake, 
4 ry Os Hiorvardur, wake ; By thy ſpells, the tomb to break ; 
1 y tomb, Angantyr, break *! Daughter, are thy ſenſes fel, 
4 = name and the ſhield, Thus reſolv d to wake the dead? 
4 8 hag fron warriors v "wid By parents, nor by friends, was 1 
4 arms and bloody ſpears, I cal!!! In this grave condemn'd to lie! 
rom roots of trees I wake you all, 


Two, who ſurviv'd me, Tir fing * blen. 


Are the ſons of Andgrym, who By one of wiom ' is now poſſeſt. 


dyed in blood, and human woe, Hz vox. 
my and athes, now become ? True, my Sire, thou doſt na: te'!; 
|; * all of Eyvor's children, dumb? So let Odin make thee dwe l +» 

e * as . 

4 r the ſilence of the tomb Sate in the tomb as thou haſt not, 

a no repeated words prevail ? Mizhty Tirfing, by thee got! 
13 Hiorvardur, hail ! O! great Angant\r, doſt thou {pare 
Lit ay it be your curſed lot, To make thine only child, thine heir? 
Exe things to inſects hung, to rot; 


os 
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The name of the ſworJ. ANG a%s 
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L . ; 
AN GANT YR. 


Hervor, fooliſh Hervor, know 

The evils that from hence will flow; 
This ſw-rd, in which thou dar'ſt to joys 
All thy offspring will deftroy ! 

A ſon within thy loins thou'lt breed, 
Who to Tirfing will ſucceed : 

Among the people, many dream, 
Heidreck ſhall be the hero's name ! 


HrRvoR. 


By enchantments I procure 

The dead ſhall never reſt ſecure, 
Unleſs Angantyr Tirfing yields, 
Hialmar's death, that cleave. h ſhic! ds ! 


ANGANTYRe 


Young maid, thou art of courage ſtrong, 
To rove, by night, theſe tombs among; 


With helm and coat of mail tho? ſav d, 


And ſpear by magic ſpells engrav d; 
Manly's thy mind to rove before 
This dreadtul manſion's fiery door 


Hxnrvon, 


Before I found thee in thy hall, 
Angantyr, thee I brave did call; 
Give me the preſent from the grave, 
The dwarfs to Suaturlama gave 
Whoſe force no coats of mail abide ; 
Which tis not good for thee to hide. 


ANGANTYR. 


Hialmar's death, doſt thou require, 
Which lies beneath me wrapt in fire? 
Hervor, the maid I never ſaw, 

That dared this mighty ſword to draw ! 


HzRVvo. 


O let me but the ſword obtain, 

And Iwill ſhew thy fears are vain, 
Think'ſt thou, the flames can me attrigltt, 
That play about the dead man's fight ? 


ANGANTYR. 


Hervor, thou'art mad, conceited mid 
Leſt quickly thee theſe flames invade ; 
No more the ſword ſhall be conceal'd: 
Out of the tomb the gift I yield, 


[Here the ſword was delivered to Hervor 
out of the tomb. ] 


HrRxvox. 


Out of the tomb it well was done 

To lend the ſword, thou hero's ſon: 
Now, O thou prince, I more am bleſt, 
Than if all Norway I poſleſt ! 


AN GAN TYR. 


O fooliſh woman, thou art glad 

In tha, which ought to make thee ſad; 
Ti-fing. at which thou dai'ſt to joy 

All chy offspring will deſtroy, 


Hrzvor, 


Ito my ſeamen muſt away: 
He:c 4 choole nv mors io ftazh 


o 
i . 
« 
. ** 
4 = 
2 
| 


The thought en what my ſons may fight, 


Damps not, great father, my delight | Or 
ANGANTYR» | 

That which Hialmar did deſtroy, 1 

Take, and thou ſhalt long enjoy ; . Ri 


Touch but the edge: there poiſon dwe!!l; + 
The race of men it ſadly fells. 


HERVOR. 


Yet boldly I the ſword will wield, 

That thou, flain fire, to me didft yield: 
When I am gone, I do not fear, | 
Ot what, my ſons, may quarrel here. 1 


ANGANTYR» Tl 

Daughter, farewell: now from thy blow, | 

1 welve mortal's bloods to death ſhall flow! I 

If courage thy belicf ſhall bind, SF 

All Andgrym's ſons have left behind. 

Henvos. Tb 

Dwell ſafely all within the grave! | 

The ipot I dare no more to brave. | W: 

ſeem on magic ground to tread, 1 
Where fiery flames play round my head, 

Dec. 16, 1784. 4 

W. 


The following witty and ingenious SONG, nf. 
Compoſition of a Gentleman of Eaft-Kent, Ti: 


HERE'S an health to honeſt John Bull, Ti 
When he's gone we ſha' nt find ſuch anorhs; 

And with hearts and with glaſſes brimfull, 
Here's an health to Old England his mathe 
And with hearts, &. 


She gave him a good education, 
Bade him tick to his Church and his Kiny 
Be loyal, and true to the nation, {F- 
And ever be merry and tings 
Be loyal, Mop 


Now John is a good-natured fellow, 4 
Plain, honeſt, and friendly, and brave, Yor 
Not afraid of his betters when mellow, 1 1 
For betters he knows he can't have. He: 


Not afrai], & A 


But there muſt be fine lords and fine ladies, 
There muſt be ſome little, ſome great, 
Their wealth the ſupport of our trade is, 
We turniſh the means of their ftate. 
Their wealth, % 


Some are born for the court, ſome for city, 
And ſome for the village and cot, 
And the nation would ſoon claim our pit), 
If all were made equal in lot. 
And the nation, &. 


If our ſhips wanted pilots to ſteer, 1 

What would become of poor Jack in ® 
ſhrouds; 

Had our troops no commanders o fear, 

They would ſoon be arm'd rubbers in cov” 

Had our oops. * 


en the plough and the loom would ſtand ſtill, 
f we were fine gentlemen all; 
if n whence ſhould we fill 


| arliaments, pulpits, and hall ? 
_ 25 Or if clod-hoppers, &c. 


mY of Man, are a very fine ſound, 
Equal riches, a plauſible tale ; 
Yhoſe labour would then till the ground, 


And who, then, woul l brew us our ale? 
1 But whole labour, &. 


Won half naked, half ſtarv'd, in the ſtreets, 
We ſhould wander about Sans Culottes, 
ould Equality give a meal's meat, 
Or would Liberty lengthen our coat ? 
1 Would Equality, &c. 


Thit knaves with for lev*Iling no wonder, 
Half an eye may diſtinguiſh their views, 
a ſcramble they pillage and plunder, 
EE Of their own they have nothing to loſe. 


In a ſcramble, &c, 


en away with ſuch nonſenſe and ſtuff, 
Big with treaſon, and quarrel, and blood, 
© Ye, Britons, haye freedom enough, 
Io be happy as long as we're good. 
We, Britons, &c, 


I parliaments goyern'd and King, 
Jo be guarded by juries and laws, 
When our day's work is finiſh'd to ling 
This, this is true Liberty's cauſe. 
| When our day's, &c. 
en hallo, boys, hallo, boys, ever, 
For a Nation of Freemen are we; 
1 Vis our glory, O may it ce fe never! 
©Tis our pride to be loyal and frees 


= 
1 i "Tis our glory, &c. 
ch —̃ ———ꝓTÄ—. 
5 "RE CLIEFDEN SPRING. 
K By M. IRELAND. 
King : 2 
; fExtra&cd from bis Pifureſque Fiews on the 
7 River Thames. ) 
al, -BEGFCURE from Summer's ſultry ray, 


# Haſte hither ſwains, and with you bring 
ve, Jour laſſes debonnair and gay, 
Io taſte of Cliefden's cooling Spring. 


Were bow'ring ſhadles to love invite, 
Ad realize the Poet's dream; 
r Thames allures the raviſh'd fight, 


dies, wune murmuring glides cold Cliefden's 
at, Streum. EEE | 
87 , 
Ovid of his nymphs may write 
lth, . With quill freſh pluck'd from Fancy's wing, 
ere, from Nature, 1'!1 indite | 

city, The charms of Cliefden's cooling ſtream. 
gitys Horace, too, his nectar boaſt, 

And be the juicy grape his theme z 
tion, K. t here, in dev"rage cool, I toatt 

de nymph of Cliefden's cooling Streams 

1 in will I corn young Bacchus? aid, 


IVbile he is here for whom I fing ; 
N hall, beneath his fragrant ſhade 
uſe his grape in Cliefden Spring, 
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If here the ſigh of Love prevails, 
The dart of Envy finds no ſting, 
Old Thames will ſmile, and tell no tales 
Ot what is done at Cliefden Spring. 


The ROSE. 


From CARDIN AL Begxrs. 


SWEET offspring of Aurora's tear, 
Where Zephyr fondly plays; 

Fair empreſs of the vernal year, 
Emit thy gaudy rays, 

Yet, ah forbear! —Delay thy birth, 
Nor truſt the chearful day 

The inſtant that invites thee forth, 
Invices thee to decay, 


Belinda is an op*ning flow'r, 
That owns the ſame degree: 

Like her thou'lt ſpread thy dazzling pow'r, 
And ſhe muſt tade like thee. 

Go on my charmer*s breaſt expire, 
At once thy throne and tomb ! 

Whilſt I, with envying bliſs aſpire, 
And emulate thy doom. 

Love will inſtruct thee, beauteous flow'r, 
On which fiir fide to die: 

A ſigh ſhall bid thee live once more, 
Should fair Belinda ſigh. 


But leſt ſome raſh intruding hand 
Diſturb thy calm repoſe, 

Ah ! may this thorn in vengeance ſtand, 
To awe my rival foes, 


The NEGRO. 
By MN. BOWIZS. 


FROM Guinea's coaſt purſue the leſſening ſail, 
And catch the ſounds that ſadden ev gale, 

Tell, if thou canſt, the ſum of ſorruw there; 1 

Mark the fixt gaze, the wild and frenzied glare, $ 

The racks of thought, and freezingsof deſpair! 

Rut pauſe not then—beyond the weſtern wave 

Go with the captive barter'd as a Nlave ! 

Cruſh'd till his high heroic ſpirit bleeds, 

And from his nerveleſs frame indignantly recedes, 

Yet here, ev*n here, with pleaſures long reſign'd. 

Lo, Memory burſts the twilight of the mind ! 

Her dear deluſions ſooth his fiaking ſoul, 

When the rude ſcourge preſumes i's baſe controul, 

And o'er Futurity's blank page diffuſe 8 

The full reflection of their vivid hues. 

Tis but to die, and then to weep no more; 

Then will he wake on Coxco's diſtant ſhore 

Beneath this plantain's ancient ſhade renew 

The ſimple tranſports, that wich freedom flew ; 

Cat eh he cool breeze that muſk y Evening blows, 

And quaff the palm's rich nectar as it gl .ws== * 
The oral tale of elder time rehearſe. 

And chaunt the rude tradicionary veiſe 

With thoſe, the lov'd companions of his youth 
Wnen life was Ixury, and friendihip truth. k 
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K ENT ISH REGISTER, 


of POTLITIes. 


N times of war, during the ſuſpenſion 
of military operations, the attention 
of the public is naturally drawn from the 
feld to the cabinet; but as the deſigns of 
thoſe, who direct the machines of ſtate, 
are not unfrequently incomprehenſible to 
the public, ſo concluſions are apt to be 
baſtily deduced from appearances, of which 
the event completely ſhews the abſuidity. 
Of this deſcription, in all probability, 
will prove the rumour which for ſome 
days paſt has generally prevailed, of the 
King of Pruſſia having ſeceded from the 
conftederacy, formed for the ſubverſion of re- 
publicaniſm in France. This we can ven- 
ture to affirm, that no intelligence of this 
nature has been communicated from Lord 
Malmſbury, at Berlin; the only quarter 
from whence we ought to look for it, if it 
has any foundation in truth. The conteſt 
in which the allied powers of Europe are 
engaged, and to ſupport which the whole 
energy of each reipettive ſtate is obliged 
to be reſorted to, muſt neceſſarily beget 
much matter of diſcuſſion in the different 
cabinets; and it is to be preſumed, that 
thoſe powers which feel only a remote in- 
tereſt in the event of the war, will demand 
ſuch ſtipulations and indemnifications, 
from thoſe who are more immediately in- 
tereſted, as may repay them the expence 
of levying and ſuppoiting a large ſtanding 
army. Of the former deſcription is the 
King of Pruſſia ; he is a moit powerful 
auxiliary, and his dominions are but in 
little comparative danger. He therefore 
demands a ſubſidy of 700,000]. and the 
ſupport and maintenance of his army ; 
the former will molt probably fall on 
Great Britain, and the latter on the circles 
of the empire; but they are not yet ac- 
ceded to, In the mean time we find two 
French ccmmiſhoners at Frank fort, and 
diplomatic confer-nces arc avowedly held, 
with them by perſons connected with the 
court of Berlin, the reſult of which are 
kept a profound ſecret. This political 
phenomenon can rationally be accounted 
for only in this way: that the Executive 
Government of France is endeavouring to 
bribe the K'ng of Prutiia from the con- 


fecleracy; for which purpoſe commiſſioners 


are {ent to Frankfort, and his Pruſſian 
Majeſty finds it politic to countenance the 
French commiſſioners, and to make a ſhew 
of negociation, from an impreiſion, that 


theſe circumſtances will induce the all. 
to accede with more promptitude to h 


demands. We ſhould, however, imagin 
that after what has paſſed in the Fre 


convention, after repeated decrees of (yi 


legiſlature and the Jacobin club, „ 
France is in a ſtate of open infurre&jy 
** with every crowned deſpot in Eur, 


* and will bring them all as burnt «|; 


« ings at the altar of liberty. Aj 


all this we cannot conceive that the Ki 


of Pruſſia will commit {fo egregious 2 


act of folly as to conclude a ſeparate pe; 
with France, under an idea that his thi 


will derive any additional ſecurity frof 


that circumſtance. 
In turning our attention to Paris, w 


find that the diviſions, which for (off 


time paſt have prevailed amongſt the ruliy 
powers, have come to another criſis, an 


Hebert and his party are on the point df 
falling victims to Robertſpierre, Dantaf 


and their ſatellites. Theſe two parti 
have for a long time abuſed each ode 
with the greateſt virulence : Hebert wn 
ſupported by the Cordeliers, and Roben 
{pierre by the Jacobins, the Executir 


Council, and the committees of the Cai 


vention. It was long doubtful which w 
the ſcale would preponderate ; but tk 


matter ſeems now finally decided, ai 


Hebert and his party will, in all probs 
bility, very ſoon go to the ſcaftold. | 
may not be amiſs to remark, that the: 
two parties originally formed the Mout 
tain, which united to bring Briflot ai 
his. friends to the guillotine 5 but att 
their execution, the mountaincers {pil 


into the two preſent factions, one of wi" 


i now doomed to ſhare the ſame fate 
which a ſhort time ſince it had condenit 
the Briſſotines. The proſpect of a fand 
which ſeemed, at the beginning of tt 
month, to hang over the city of Path 
appears to have been created by the 
trigues of Hebert and his party, in e. 
pectation of effecting a commotion in ti 
place, The means which they aduptel! 
occaſion the temporary ſcarcity were, # 
employing parties to mtercept the con\0l 
of provition by which the capital was up 
pied. According to the late reports mas 
in the Convention, proviſions are bs 
ptenti'ul, and in the different repolito!® 
there are upwards of one million quint® 
of corn, Saint Juſt, one of the con 
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. bas gemanded and obtained the for- 
| tion of ſix popular tribunals ſimilar to 
Ne which preſided at the atrocious deeds 
p September 1792, in order to clear the 
ons; this with the daily increaſing 


mn 


nber of priſoners in the different gaols, 
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paration for opening the campaign, but 
as yet nothing has been done. Volunteer 
companies are on the eve of being formed 
for the defence of the ccaſts ; the expence 
of which, it is faid, will be defrayed by 
public ſubſcription. 


alli ich now amount to upwards bt 6000, The conqueſt of Corſica was ſplendid 
O hy es us reaſon to fear, that another horrid and honourable to the ſmall party which 
ag Ne of carnage is not far diſtant. had the principal ſhare in the enterpriſe, 
* At home every thing gives note of pre - and is an acquiſition of conſequence. 

1 tt 

The K F A EE DET WE FI PE DCC TENCTEUNAL EO TY 

*Ctinn ” 

1 COUNTY INTELLIGENCE. 

Aſte „ 

King | 

us a5 Sunday, February 27, ſpeftacle, This unfortunate man was one of 
peace the crew concerned in ſeizing and taking away 
hren IFT EEN companies of ſhipwrights, with his majeſiy's ſhip Bounty, in the Pacific 

fron caulkers, Joiners, &c. employed upon ocean, 

e Albion, of 74, and Nonſuch, of 64 guns, The ſhip Hunter, of Leith, from Spain, 

S, We ting out in Chatham dock yard, to ſerve as with wine, brought into Ramſgate pier by 

ſor ating batteries, the Broadſtait boats, after being twice taken by 
ruled To Deal boats, in ſweeping for an anthot the French, and retaken by the Engliſh crui- 
; the Downs, belonging to an Eaſt Indiaman, zers. Her captain, the laſt time ſhe was 
* ey brought up, in eight fathom water, the captured by the French, in a fit of deſpair; 
e bels, axletrees and rods of a phaeton, of cut his throat with a caſe knife, and expired 
N. cellent work manſhip; ſuppoſed to have been immediately. 

* | about four years fince, by two thips run- Thurſday 13. A large Swediſh hoy, having 
othe Ying on board of each other, on board 10,000 muſkets, with 15 rounds of 
t WES Monday 24. A child about two years old, bal! cartridges for each, packed together in 
oben Mr. Gambril, of Waltham, ſo ſhockingly cheſts, with a confiderable quantity of guns 
cutinWYurat, by being left alone, that it expired in powder, ſent into Ramſgate harbour z ſhe was 
> Col & few hours, ſeized near Dieppe, by the Thetis frigate 3 
h ws *ridey 22, State of the Kent and Canter- when waiting to land her cargo for the ſupply 
1t % Svry Hoſpital, fince its firſt inſtitution. Pa- of our enemies the French. ; 

, a ſents admitted 111; diſcharged 77; cured 453 Monday 17. The Diamond: a new frigates 
probs Nenefitted 21; incurable 7; diſcharged for built on the ſcale of the Artois, launched at 
d. $on-attendance and irregularity 4; on the Deptford, She made a moſt beautifully pic- 
1 hooks 26. zureſque entrance on the boſom of the river, 
+ Mr. Fleet, of Moundſmere near Baſing- and had a vaſt concourſe of people on board. 
Mou ERoke, in Hants, ſaid to have diſcovered a The firſt anchor thrown out failing of effect 
„t TE Þecific, for the prevention and cure of the rot by the cable breaking, ſhe veered in conſe- 
+ ſheep, quence ſo near the Artois, as to catry away 
' 18S Monday, March 3. His royal highneſs the the cherubim from that frigate, and endanger 
wind uke of York arrived at Deal, in order to the fine female figure at her own head, which 
date ke his paſſage to Oſtend, and reſume the was very near in coataCt with the boom of the 
em Fommand of the Britiſh forces on the conti- Artois, 
140148 . but the wind being unfavourable for A court martial held at Canterbury, on 
of bis royal highneſs to go off to the ſhip, he three ſoldiers belonging to the militia, for 
Pati Jeft that place the next morning, and em- wantonly breaking down the trees, and other- 
the i barked at Margate about eleven o'clock, on wiſe damaging the plantations of the public 
in a. board the Veſtal frigate. A ſalute was fired walks in Danejohn-field, in that city; who 
. om the fort, and in the evening the town of being found guilty, were ſentenced to receive 
" este was very generally illuminated. 100 laſhes each, The military gentlemen on 
peed „ Thurſday 6, By ſome unknown means, a this occaſion merited the higheſt approbationg 
e broke out in the drying-houſe of Mr. in bringing to juſtice the miſchievous offenders; 
omeßz szmue! Winſer, tanner, of Rolvenden, which and though through the intercefiion of a eiti- 
45 11 eonfumed the fame, and bark and other ma- zen, their puniſhment was remitted, it is ſin- 
8 matt Rerialg amounting to about 2001, cerely hoped that it will prove a caution againſt 
e 00 Friday 7. The body of George Norman, the wanton exceſſes of any individual in 
{ito ES Puty-gunner of the T'hungerer man of war, future, 
in e Chatham, was taken up in the river, after The Lent Aſſizes began at Maicſtone 3 55 
nnch being under water {x days, a moſt ſhecking priſoners were committed for trial, Thomas 
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Briſtow, Mordecai Marks, William Butter- 
worth, John Perry, and James Warboys, for 
burglary ; William Weft and John Roſe, for 
horſe-ſtealingz and Jeſſe Mitchell, for ſteal- 
ing three heifers, received ſentence of death, 
but were reprieved. 

Thurſday 20. At the above aſſize, the 
trial of David Mafters, for uttering, in Shad- 
doxhurſt, divers treaſonable and ſeditious 
words, came on before Baron Hotham, Two 
bills againſt him were found by the grand 
Ju'y. The firſt charge ſtated, that the priſoner, 
preſence of ſundry perſons, had fait, '* That 
«© he wiſhed well to the government of France; 
ce that he hoped the French would ſoon land; 
e that, whenever the French came, he would 
« immediately join them; that numbers of 
« people, whom he knew, would join the 
« trench; and that all the Diſſenters would 
* join them.“ 

Mr. Garrow, as council for the crown, 
opened the charge in a ſpeech of great length 
and eloquence, He animadverted with much 
Teverity upon the charatter and conduct of 
the priſoner 53 who, however mean and con- 
temptible he might appear, was poſſeſſed of 
that art and cunning which rendered him a 
vety proper inftrument for promoting amongſt 
people of his own claſs, the tresſonable work 
in which he had been engaged for ſome time, 
He then in very decided and forcible terms 
acknowledged the loyalty and attachment to 
the conſtitution, of the Diſſenters, who had 
been ſo groſsly calumniated by the baſeneſs of 
this ſower of ſedition. 

Four witneſſes ſwore that they had been 
perſonally applied to by Maſters, to unite with 
Him to join the French whenever they ſhould 
land, and recommending them to provide fire- 
arms, to make cartridges, and to get their 
ſcythes made into lances, and broad- words; 
the form of which he had ſhewn them, his 
own ſcythe having been ſo altered, 

Mr. Knowles, the priſoner's council, made 
a very forcible and ingenious defence, He 
laid great ſtreſs upon the incompetency of the 
witneſſes; for though they all ſwore to the 
particular expreſſions made uſe of by Maſters, 
they could not ſay on what day ſuch ex- 
preſſions were uttered ; and this looſe way of 
admitting evidence to criminate a man, he 
contended, was pregnant with the greateſt 
miſchief to ſociety, For how could a man 
avail himſelf of the means of refuting an ac- 
cuſation, which only ſtated ſome words to 
have been uttered, without ſpecifying the 
time when ? 

The judge, in recapitulating the evidence, 
notired this part of the council's ſpeech ; he 
ſaid that no circum#ance in the caſe of the 
priſoner gave a ſhadow of reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that the words were inadvertently ſpoken z as 
it was evident tat his intention correſponded 
with his words. After his lordſhip had de- 
livered his charge, the jury, with very little 
heſitation, brought in their verdict guilty- 
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Upon the ſecond charge it appeared, (\ Þ 


Maſters had Rated to the witneſſes; that wi 


king ſhould be compelled to raiſe the price, 
labour; that no tradeſman ſhould hold |, 


of more than the annnal value of 10, »f 
any farmer a farm of more than 100l, a 30 


and that no clergyman ſhould poſſeſs a benety 
of more than 1001, annuzl income. 
if his ſchemes ſucceeded, he meant, with! 


accomplices, to take poſſeſſion of ſeveril 
the batteries upon the coaſt, The jury uf 


this charge alſo found him guilty. 


Previous to paſſing ſentence, the judge nu 


ſome pointed obſervations upon the magnity 
of the crime; and ſaid, that had he been i; 
dicted for high-treaſon, which his offence w 
warrantcd, he ſhould, with the verdict ny 
returned, have ſentenced him to death, 2. 


ordered immediate execution; his indictmen 
however, only involved the puniſhment of in 
priſonment, Sentence, to be impritoned 78 


Tears, 


ſtone, in a cutter, ſailed from Oſtend, abou 


a month fince, ſuppoſed to be bound for 1: 


Yorkſhire coaſt 3 no intelligence has howerz 
been received of her, and there is reaſon to fe 
that the veſſel with the whole crew are li 
There are ſeveral Folkſtone men on boat 


who have left behind them large families uh 


lament their loſs, 

Tburſday 27. A meeting of the nobiliy 
gentry, and principal land-owners of th 
county of Kent, was held at the St. Alba 


Tavern, in St. Alban's-freet, London, li 


purſuance of the requeſt of the Grand jury 
the late Lent Aſſizes, | 

When it wvas unanimouſly reſolved, That iti 
the opinion of this meeting, that in the preſen 


critical ſtate of Europe, it is highly expedi" 


that the greateſt exertlons ſhould be made in 
the intrrnal defence and ſecurity of {hu 


country, That a ſubſcription ſhould bee 


tered into for the above laudable purpoſe, to 
diſpoſed of under the ſanction of parliamen 
— [hat for the more vigorous proſecutiond 
this meaſure, a general meeting of the count 


ſhould be held at Maidſtone, on Tueſday u 


8th day of April next, at eleven o'clock in 
forenoon, and that the Sheriff be requel}:0! 
call ſuch meeting accordingly, That the Lot 
Lieutenant of this county be requeſted to pit 
pare ſuch plan or plans to be ſubmitted to tt 
general mezting, to be held at Maidſtone, “ 


the Sth day of April next, as may be be 


aJapted to the defence and ſecurity of t. 
county of Kent, -A ſubſcription was !Mi 
entered into and between 4 and soc. i" 
immediately ſubſcribed, 


— Ion — 


Bis yn, 


At Frognal in Cheſilhurſt, the Hon. M! 
Townſhend, of a daughter, 


And thy | 


Wedneſday 26. Captain Fagg, of Fol. | 
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MARRIAGES. 


Wr.;. 21. At Eltham, William Francis 
toodgate, Eſq. of Tunbridge caſtle, to Miſs 
Pp At Dymchurch, Mr. Lawrence, uf 
Feld in Herts, to Miſs Sarah Slodden, 
At Elbam, Mr. Iſaac Rolfe, to Mifs Ann 
Haycock. POO 
$ March 2. At Dover, Mr. William Jones, 
lor and draper, of Canterbury, to Miſs 
anon, daughter of the late captain L. 
anon. 
z, At Patrixbourn, the reverend Edward 
1 octhey, of Keinlet in Shropſhire, to Miſs 
Sharlotte Taylor, ſecond daughter of the rev, 
ward Taylor, of Bifrons gear Canterbury, 
At Folkſtone, Mr. R. Chapman, to Miſs 
Mary Smith. i 
At Hearn, to his third wife, Ir, Jacob 
W hiddett, to Mrs, Stevens. 
4. Ar St. Paul's in Canterbury, Mr. John 
Pollingbery Stringer, taylor and woollen- 
raper, to Miſs Whitfield, eldeſt daughter of 
y late John Whitfield, eſq. of that city. 
In London, Mr. Ridout, urveyor of the 
toms at Maidſtone, to Mils Martha Rhodes, 
Maidſtone. 
At Whitſtaple, Mr. John Smith, of Pye- 
Alley in that pariſh, to Mrs, Elizabech Auſten, 
pi Wingham. 
6. At Bt, Stephen's near Canterbury. 
Mr. William Giles, of Brothechdod- court, 
In that pariſh, to Miſs Ann- Vincent Bletchyn- 
Jen, late of Bilſington priory. 
* 3, At Upper Deal, Mr. Robert Edwards, 
to Miſs Sarah Holbrook, both of Deal, 
At Stockwell, Mr. Richard Miller, mer- 
ghant, of Gracechurch-ſtreet, London, to Miſs 
Heghes, of Stockwell, 


# 12, At Maidſtone, Mr. Edward Ruſſell, 
Et Miſs Taylor, daughter of Clement Taylor, 


Iq. of New Barnes near Malling. 

15. At Maidſtone, Mr. Thomas Honey, 
read-maker, to Mits Stevenſon, daughter of 
ur. Strain Stevenſon. 

At Deal, Mr. Gammon, to Miſs Harwgod, 
18. At Dover, Mr. Iſaac Brown, to Miſs 
Mary Mills, 

| At Greenwich, Mr. Simon Cochran, ſur- 
bon, to Mrs, Swan, wiiow, | 

At Chatham, Mr. Hartly Hicks, ſurgeon, 
fo Miſs Nancy Stroud, of Brompton. 

At Maidſtone, Mr. Thomas Smith, hair» 


Prefer, to Miſs Pearſon, of Tudeicy. 


— 


DraTH3s. 


Feb. 22. At Woolwich, in his 96th year, 


Dr, Irwin, ſurgeon-general to the oranance. 


At Greenſtreet, Mrs, Heſter Williams; a 
loving wife, a tender mother, and a true 
chriſtian. , 
At Canterbury, Mrs, Burgeſs, wife of Mr. 
ms Burgeſs, ſea, one of the layclerks in the 
thedral there, 
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25. On Croom's-hill, Greenwich, Mrs, 
Richardſon, aged $5, 

26, At Maxton near Dover, Mrs. Bigge, 
wife of Thomas Biggs, eſq. 

27. After a long illneſs, Mrs, Lock, wife 
of Mr. John Lock, of the upper barracks, 
Chatham, 

28, At his father's houſe at St. Stephen's 
near Canterbury, Mr. Mark Fielder Callow, 
only ſon of Mr. John Callow, 

March 1, In Arlington-fireet, Piccadilly, 
the right hon, Lady Eardley; her ladyſhip 
had been frequently indiſpoſed for the laſt two 
years, and confined to her bed near ſeven 
weeks previous to her diſſolution. | 

Art Dover, after a ſevere illneſs, in her 42d 
year, much regretted, Mis. Fagg, wife of 
Mr. John Fagg. 

4. In Canterbury, Mrs. Thomas, moſt 
fincerely lamented by her children and ac- 
quaintance, to whom ſhe had ever been a 
very affectionate mother and a diſintereſted 
and friendly companion. 

At Rocheſter, in an advanced age, Mre. 
Twopeny. 8 

5. At Canterbury, much teſpected, in his 
91ſt year, Mr. William Eades, He had for 
many years been an active officer of the cuſ- 
toms, but had latterly retired on the ſuper- 
annuation, He enjoyed every faculty of the 
mind unimpaired till within a ſhort period of 
his death : his memory was remarkably re- 
tentive, and his chief amuſement during the 
laſt ten years unremitting confinement to his 
chamber by the gout, was reading, eſpecially 
the ſcripture, which he was almoſt enabled to 
accompliſh without the aſſiſtance of glailes, 

8, Mr. Thomas Pierce, maſter of the 
Gibraltsr public-houſe, near Maidſtone 

9. At Rocheſter, after a long illneſs, Mrs. 
Vaddup, wife of William Waddup, eſq. of 
the cuſtoms. | 

At Brompton, Mr, Chriſtopher Parry, car- 
penter of the Alfred, | 

10. At Deal, after a ſhort illneſs, Edward 
Thorley, eſq. captain and adjutant in the 
eaſtern regiment of Eſſex militis; with the 
ſincete regret of his brother officers, the 
eſteem of his men, and the teſpect ot all who 
knew him, 

A': Elham, in her 96th year, Mrs. Ireland. 

11. At Eaſtry, after a long and painful 
illneſs, Robert Adams, a faithful ſervant 15 
years to aac Bargrave, eſq. 

15. At Deal, Mrs. Coleman, wife of Mr, 

ohn Coleman, maſter of the White-horſe 
public-houſe. 

17. At Deal, Me. John Walker, one ef 
the wardens of the pilots at that port, 

19. At Whirſtaple, aged 35, Mrs, Pett- 

min, wife of Mr. John Peitman, black» 
ſmith. 
24. Mrs, Launders, relict of the late Mr, 
Thomas Launders, purſer ia bis Mzjeſty's 
navy, and daughter of Robert Woolley, eſqs 
of Buſh-lane, London. 
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The very excellent Eſſay on the difference between Knowledge and Wish ö 
6 oz the Natural Inequality of Mental Powers, and on the diſtinctian bell \ 
& Genius and Abilities,” came tos late for this month; but we ſhall be proud 
enrich our next month's publication with it.—T be favors of atber friend. 


early as poſſible, 


== bh — e — 
PRICES of MEAT in SMITHFIELD MARKET, 
March 3. March 10. March 17. 4 March 24. 
1. 4. 2. 4 |8. d. 2. d.. d. % d. de 1. d. 5; d. 7. 
Beef, - perſcore 7 © 8 6 7 2/7 0 8 7 o 8 o 
utton, per pound -o 5 © 5+ [9 5:0 $5106 $. © ghFo. $5 © 6 
Beek, per ftone® 2 3 3 07/2 3 3 562 6 3 2 4 3 5 
Mutton, per ſtone [3 4 3 8 | 3-43 313-9-.3- 1% 8 9-3 
Veal, '- per fone. -j3:9 4 83 ©:4 63 4 4 $13 0:4 06 
amb, - per ſtone 71 „ @c:.4S +1 — -'eI4-0.4 4]: 
Pork, - per ſtone = n „ 41 
* Of 8 pounds By the carcaſe, to fink the offal. 


— 


HEAD of CATTLE, old each Day. 


Beaſts, - about 1,700 2,000 1, 800 1,700 
Sheep . 11, 0c : 


9,500 8,500 8, 000 D; 

Lambs - - - = | 
PRICES of TALLOW nm LONDON. 
M ch 4. March 19. | March 17. March 24. 
Per Cut. bend "I" iſs d. 4. 4 fo d. S. 4. . d. 5. 4 $. a, $. 4 

Town Tallow - 45 o 450[452 43 61450 45 645 6 46 0 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow 38 © 41 038 0 41037 0 41039 0 41 0 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow '. 36 36% 7 o 0380 oc 'L 
Stul » -|[230 33 0210 33 0124 © 34 01 24 © 34 | 
Grave 800 00]/:80 o 580-:00]:80 00] 17 
Woes. Longs: = - -| 60 do so oof 6 o 0 60 0 


Average Price at Clare, St. md and ee Markets, 
„ 


3 d. 
Per Stone of 8lb. 12 8 12 ; : 9 


PRICES of HOPS in KENT, 


CANTERBURY. „ 


Bags. Pockets. Bags. Pockets. 

J. 5. 1. 3. 1 1 . . * ö 
Feb. 1 » BS. 10 10 9 © 9 10 10 o 10 10 1 
4— 8 8 15 10 5 9 © 10 1010 © 10 10 | 
— 15 * 8 15 10 0 9. .0:. 9 101 10 0 10 10 
— 22 = 3 15 10 5 9 © 


ak. IF 5M. 3 434 15 10 0 
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; AVERAGE PRICES of WHEAT), 


a UART ER of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUS HELs. 
ES March 1 
: jp; From February 22 to March 15. 
* If : 2.\March 1. March 8 [Mar. 16. 
11(—b—ͤ hin 5 . 
1 VF 849 11 
4 Middleſex * bg 7 25 5 þ+- * pt . 
1 : 5 147 9 48 1148 1149 8 
1 b %% 7 % 9|49 1% 49 4 
Bedford * xe 48 5 48 $149 7140 4 
| - Huntingeon 5 i „„ | PJ 
1 © Northampton 5 ” 5 63% a2 % 8 
. Rutland * 8 733 4135 21535 „ 0 
Leiceſter 8 rs 10 28 8 56 1 | 54 6 | 54 9 } 
mM Nottingham — 1 5 = „„ 2 
* Wwe : i . +40 2146 $1 $68 1-56 5 | 
Stafford + - a ; + IK In 7153 9 
_ . - 134-4 [$3 $07 $t-9FS5- > | 
Hereford + * : a q | „ 4153 „„ | 
Worceſter — RS 55 4 | 33 258 2433 | 
Warwick — Is i $3 f | 44 10 46 43 10 | 
1 . „ 3149 4/49 5 8 
Berks + . 4 Wh Sls *16 $1621 
Oxford » - - x 4. - | + 131 0] 52 6 | 
Bucks — - - 7 26 52 $1.53 9 32 9 
8 . 6 his 43. 0149.--9146.-9 
„„ 
MARITIME COUNTIES. | | 
. - [147 3149 148 248 of 
flex - - 1 1 | n 
or eat 1 * -j 5 | 43 4 | 43 2143 1044 6 
Suſſex +» * * g 45 5 40 3 | 47 © 48 2 | 
3 . x hy „ 1% 
Lee n n en,, 
1 g 4 7149 3% 18 5| 
5 Lincoln 2 * mos 3 44 5 | 44 + 43 11 0 
* {Linc - - — a +3 | 3 0+ 1143 4 
. Durham — — - 143 9 | hho 12 6 42 8 
F Northumberland - * | 43 7 | 51 4 51 4 53 2 | 
Cumberland - - i EE | | 1 | 
. 3 ; - 53 „53 „53 
/ Weſtmorelan - 3 14 1038 3 57 6 | 
7 — e : : » || 52 3 | 56 10 54 F339 73 
: 8 = 1 S8 854 459 257 7 
* 56 20% 0 7 78 5 
Denbigh — - - 13 1 | 54 2 
* 3 Angleſea = - * 54 418 8 52 o 52 8 
I Carnarvon - vey T 4 2 | 55 3 35 5 35 5 
Merioneth — - * a 40 7 56 a 49 8 
| Cardigan — — 53 46 4 z | 
| Pembroke - — - 2 7 50 0 51 4 517 
= 7 Carmarthen - — 52 0 8 — px 
Glamorgan — — e mY r 
dere - - -: 33... 3s 87 2 131 6 
10 4 Somerſet — — 1814 5 0 1 „ 
- Monmouth - - - 5” 8 6 4 3151 8 
T1 e te : : e 28e 5 5 35 5 
5 Cornwall — — 56 475 | 75 3 | 
Dorſet - - - - jt 4 : 
: 26 1 - — — 146 3 46 4 46 1147 © 
O : 5 
0 


AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES. 
per Quarter - - - [50 7150 8150 1560 3 
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Per Cute 


Exciufire of the Duties 
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AVERAGE PRICES of WHEAT, 


By which Exportatio and Bounty are to be regulated. 
Computed according to the Directions of the acts of 31 and 33d Geo. III. 
From Feb. 22 to March 15. 


AVERAGE PRICES of SUGAR, 


From the Returns _ at Grecer's Hall, Feb. 26 to March 19+ 
Fel. 26 


ET 


" KO 


2 


4 
25 


March o. 


[7 4 - 


. 
2 


8 


March 12. 
a. 


3 


ce 
9 S 


fo: 
2 


s, 1. 


10 32 


| | 220 | B | | | So | I | . 
Dir. | s. d. 5. d. b. 4 „„ ee Die 4s £13 4&1 6 64/44 }6 
"14% 21149-2| 50.9.1 49 56 1214 8155s 7J55 7155 4| | 
2 [45 4 47 247 $ 855 1/55 2585 4453 of | 
3 [44 3144 444 645 2 9 |49 15/49 251 7149 6 
4 46 7146 746 5 46 © 10 51 852 11] 52 1151 11 
5 43 2142 101 42 943 © [SY JJ © © ES i | | OO, 
s j51 8152 0 e I 12 46 5046 6146 6 46 6 
5 — | | 
RETURNS of WHEAT, 
Sold at the Corn-Merket, in Miark-Lane, London. | 
From March 3 to 24. 
March 3 March 10. |1 March 17. I] March 24. | 
Lo rice | Noof x Price N | Price || Noof , Price Neef Price 
Qrs 8:4 1 Qrs, | L Qs. 1. . Dre, "AP -- Drs . 
40 } 54 o 272 52 © z00| 51 Off 5388] 51 © 
5053 6 [22757 5 173 5 6 367 50 6 
14753 off 95651 oF 549 50 0 11568] co o 
18052 6 75| 50 683949 6 168 49 5 | 
816 52 24350 © 522149 645 49 © 
10905 6 15349 6 39748 6 36148 6 
630 310 6839 44848 © Ico | 48 © 
3120 6 100 48 O 280 47 © 70 47 6 | | 
| 
518 50 [ 40147 off 32146 6 10547 
15149 0 20 46 © 70 | 46 6 | 
2648 6 | 231 44 © 
3047 of | [ 
| | | 
| 3 
| | 
Total Aver. | Total | Aver I} Total aver Total | Aver. | 
94490 } 51 2 3684 150 23/4 3749 49 2414637 49 6 | | 
PRICES of HOPS in SOUTHWARK. 

Per Cwt. | March 4. | Mach 10. | March 17. March 24. 

BAGS. 4 5. 5 l. 3. 4 $ 1. 35 J. $ 1. 3. 4. *. 1. Ts 
Kent ˙¶ 5 9 0-30 3019.-9 303.3149 0-17 olg „ e 
ufer 8 d 10 013 0 10/38 ie of 0:10: ©] 
„ +. o:1.97 ©: 32: [0] 9 0-31 OT YOu ST 0-430 

PoCKETSs. | | 
ene e 0. nie 0:11:09; o:r7t:: big: ©1650 
Suſſex- - - s o 10 10]$ o 10 108 O 19 8 © 10 © 
Farnham - 10 o 20 10 0 20 0 10 0 19 10 0 19 © 
Worc eite os bo o 10 018 o 10 he o 10 * O 10 8 

| 


March 19. 


8:4 


$1) 


- 
. 
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Loxpon, March, 


3 | 10. | 
Per Quarter. . 4. 4. s. 4 
Wheat 37 5396 52 © 
1234 e 33. 
Barle7ß 5 36 %½5 35 c 
Oats - go 27 6020 27 6 
Beans 37 39 9137 39 © 
Tick Beans 33 36 0033 35 6 
Peas 136 52 0036 52 0 
Hog Peas 40 43 ©139 43 © 
Tares - 52 56 0/52 bo c 
Malt, Brown [| - - = - | - - - + 
----- Amber gz 45 0/42 45 5 
„ Pale - A o 0146 0c © 
Per Sack. | 
Flour, Fine, [140 o 0/40 ©c 
»-ooe Second 37 O 9037 O0 < 
»---- Third 32 34 0032 34 © 
Rough Meal 4 
Seeds. | 
Clover 28 $6 0:23 84 c 
Trefoil © + o 32 0/10 30 © 
Cinquefoil - 35 45 0035 45 © 
Ryegraſs 24 28 020 28 © 
Saintfoin = 
Turnip «jj----|--- - 
Canary - | 
Rape — — | 


Per Laſt 


2 R 
„ F * 


| 


nr, ©: WA 


* 
on 


G OOO OO MODO-DO 


» 
— 8. 8b 
34 51 0 
30 33 —— 
24 34 —— 
18 25 O| enonon—nnn 
— — 
1 — 
36 54 6 —— 
36 40 0| —— 
52 60 —— 
41 44 ©} — 
46 © ©] ome 
40 00 
35 OO O! oro wane 
29 33 0 ——— 

| 
30 90 Of — 
10 JO Of — 
35 46 —— 
24 30 O| oo —— 


CanTERBURY, March, 


27 
25 27 


15. 


—— 


is 9. 


42 49 


34 


24. 


— 


| 


— 


4 


MINES 


Ma1psTo0N Et, Feb. March 


6. 
iſ, 3. 
46 5c 
32 33 
34 36 
22 30 
32 34 
35 37 
42 44 
38 40 
50 $4 
42 44 
40 43 
45 47 
36 38 
34 30 
30 32 
28 30 
50 35 
16 20 
36 40 
22 27 
11 14 


4 


ö 


13. 20. 
$, $ 's. 4 
46 52:46 52 
30 32/30 32 
34 37134 37 
127 30027 30 
37 39137 39 
39 42139 42 
131 40031 40 
50 54159 $4 
40 42140 42 
42 47/42 47 
47 50147 $c 
38 40038 40 
36 3836 38 
34 3634 30 
29 32129 32 
30 32130 32 
11 22/11 22 
34 36/34 36 
22 2422 24 
11 14/11 14 


| IN 


3, 


WEEKLY PRICES of CORN, &c. Frprvary 27 to March 24. 


DarTrForn, March. 


To 
bs: . 
44 48 
34 36 
11 $5 
34 39 
38 40 
40 44 
38 42 
38 0 
36 © 


8. 
$0. à. 
44 4 
34 3 
2125 
34 38 
38 40 
40 44 
18 42 
38 © 
36 © 


* 


15122. 
1. 343. 8 ls 
44 489/45 50 — 
4 30034 30— 
1124422 26 
34 35135 37(— 
40 44140 445 -—- 
35 42/38 40}; —— 

| 
7 0138 S1 — 
36 036 CO! ow 

| 
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ACCURATE PRICE OF STOCKS, FEBRUARY 20 To MARCH 27, 
8 y BANK INDIA SOUTH SEA a R | Lot. Tickets, 
ON — — A — — pn — Sow | Ex- $3 perf per eng] Om- Com. fon mn. A.— 
| O | e re Ton ** 85 14 Ne! Navy | ctieq {Cent Cent Ann. vi- FExch. Engliſh.) ES, 
= S Stock. 3 37 cent ſqp t. 5 Pp! 1] | Stock Scrip|Bonds. Stock) ils. Bius. Scrip.f ocrip.f Sctip | ume Bills. — — 
* — reduc. Cconlol. | cont. ann. ann. aun | | ann, ann. An N 5; Ry 
MH 26] 1583| 67 65 66 | $24 | 100g} 20 02 | 2005] — — [-|-|-]--b-rf- | — L | — 18 ac- —- 
'®, 27] 1612] 67+ [6fa 2 824 100g; 20 | 94 | 2004| — 168. p[— — | — zr ai © 674 | 843 | — I — 118 5 Cc — — - 
cx. 28 — — — — — — — — — | —_— — — Q — —— — — — — —— — — 1 — n — — — — — — 
— 11611 673 66 a J $22 | 1001 20 9 200 — 16 —[— [52 6 167561 — | — 1 —— —— - 
J * 8 7 ; : 2 1 — - a if 7 __ 
= 3 1663 675 wh 65+ 822 100 | — Og 120134 — 18 — 54 7 674 824 — þ par, _— ' 6 —_ 
7 41614 67 653266 83 9 — — 120 — 17 —— | *5] 5:4 3 [| 673 | 843 } — bar — 119.0 C| - — = 
5 — — — — —ä 4 — — — — — — — — — 1 — — 1 3 „— 3 —— — — — — — 
7 7 — — 
O 6 — ſhut 65 gab 838 1004. 204 the „ e 85 8 528 849 3 — Bl 19 10 © * 
N 7 — — 602. 4 —— 100% 204| o& |} —=- | — | 19 — | 67. | — 56 9 63 „ 11 18 10 ©) — — — 
C To | ſhut | — 67 ap, ſhut | 100g! 20% thut | ſhut | = | 27 — | ſhut! — $6 |} — 664 | 85 3s * — 17 10 
— 11 (673207 — | TOOT| ſhut} — | —- | - | 17 _ . 1 682 85 — — _—_ 7 7-0: 
5 g ! - 4 
— | 9 1 3 7 5 92 5 2 2 | 
'G, 14 — — bas — 1022 204 — | —— | 17 ws | ens” | 44 — 1 0; 851 83 27 A —— — 1 1 
2 A 4 — — 2 — 2 „ — — as 
e een e ene E 
18 — — 74 — | 1013, 205] —|—|—|17 — —— 1 4: 6 693 | 85% | — 2 —Vvů — —-— 
—— — I 674 1012 204 — — 8 | —— 1 6 1 8 5 1 * O C — — — 
ed 19 6544 , ; — F "2 — —— 1 — — 4.8 7 | 97 5? — Iz —— — 
— 2] | — —|67za PFE TOUT HO] on n= 1 B77 — — | — 45 5 69 85% — 2 — ˙—· ane 
—_—_—— e OH” CELTS 
— — — — 222 14 by — am — 3 1 1 8 — ä ʒ—P — — — 
11 | - ets cnn | i 4 Cn—_ 2 — — ö — * ** Mo T =y — 3. no — = „ 
9 | pag "| | T FM | | 17 | 47 = 69 852 | | 14 | | OT 


c In this Table, the higheſt and loweit prices of the 3 per cent. contuls, are given each day; in all the other funds the 


highelt price only, 
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that peace which proſperity cannot 
give, nor adverſity take away. Of 
that peace which the harmony of the 
world cannot procure us, and which 
Its diſcord cannot deprive us of. 

The true motives or principles of 
dur actions, our paſſions, and our at- 
ſections, can be known only to God 
nd ourſelves, We may attempt to 
feſcribe them to the world, but the 
alidity of the deſcription may be diſ- 
. by every one. Liberality may 

attributed to oſtentation, kindneſs 
W intereſt, and hoſpitality to a love of 
Popularity, | 
Writers of every denomination may 
e ſoppoled to be influenced by mo- 
Wes which, when known, will add 
thing to their intrinſic merit. And 
ey were ſuppoſed to be thus in- 
Wenced by one who was himſelf a 
Witer* of acknowledged eminence. 
paced there is not an opinion that 
adopt, an obſervation that we 
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7 No. IX. 

«© Tis not in mortals to command ſucceſs, 

- 4 But we'll do more, my brethren, we'll deſerve it.” ADn150Nt 
| # 

p ESERT flows from the perfor- make, nor an affection that we feel, 
BW mance of duty. And the paths but what is capable of being attri- 
© WW of duty are the paths of peace. Of 


buted to motives that are derogatory 
to virtue. So ſlippery is the path 
that leads to publicity, But the miſ- 
taken or unfavourable opinions which 
the world may adopt will never diſ- 
turb thoſe perſons who ſeek for con- 
ſolation in themſelves, and endeavour 
to be uſeſul without being vain. Nor 
will the applauſe of the world be per- 
mitted to bias that judgement which 
they are careful to form of themſelves, 
with reſpect to what is paſſing within. 


« Nam fiqui ſudant impenſius, atque la- 
borant, 


c Deſperare magis, quam ſunt jactare parati. 


«© The men who labour and digeſt things 
moſt, 


« Will be much apter to deſpond than boaſt.“ 
Roſcommon. 


In the temple of fame, no niche is 
appropriated for thoſe who are guided 
by paſſions and affections, inſtead of 
principles. For among this diicrip- 
tion of mankind there is nothing cer- 
tain but uncertainty, Tru: patriotiſm 

is 


122 
is the reſult of principle: Of a princi- 
ple grounded on the teſtimony of con- 
viction, and ſupported by the appro- 
bation of conſcience :—Of a principle 
that produces a conſiſtency of cha- 
racter and an inflexibility of diſpoſi- 
tion, that ſuffers no defalcation from 
external circumſtances; and a firm- 
neſs of mind that ſuffers no alteration 
from the events of futurity. Such is 
the power of principle, uncontami- 
nated with paſſions and prejudices, 
that calamities cannot weaken its in- 
fluence, danger cannbt abate its vi- 
gour, power cannot check its exer- 


tions ; puniſhment cannot intimidate 


it, death cannot appal it; no pro- 
ſpects of happineſs can adulterate it, 
no dread of poverty can eradicate it, 
no oratory can miſlead it, no popu- 
larity can corrupt it, no honours can 
pollute it, no diigrace can tarniſh it, 
It is invulnerable as honeſty, durable 
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inductions. There are moral 20 
political, as well as mathematiyf 
certainties. But the one are of thy 
kind which will admit of no inter. 
rences from paſſions and prejudice; 
The other kind are continually 
poſed to artificial and temporary nj; it 
repreſentations from both. Un . 
one we are obliged to attend minute) 
to the arguments before us, and! 
inveſtigate them with cloſeneſs d 
reaſoning, and preciſion of examinz 
tion. In the other we are too mui 
inclined to admit declamation for 2. 
gument, and elegance ot compoſitia 
for accuracy of reſearch. Weng 
therefore, we are diſpoſed to examin 
the works of able and judicious writer, 
we muſt bring their deductions to th 
telt of firſt principles. We mutt no 
admit the inferences they make, with, 
out examining the agreement or di. 
agreement of theſe inferences with the 
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as goodneſs, immutable as virtue. 
On this baſis is founded the perfection 
of man as a ſocial being, whether he 
be a king, a miniſter, or a ſubject. 
Actuated by this principle, private 


firſt principles of moral truth, ar 
political expediency. We cannot} 
ways be led with ſafety from cauſe u 
effect, nor from effect to cauſe, Tit 
ability, the ingenuity, and the el: 
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Intereſt will readily give way to the 
Public good. In times of national 
commotion, the individual will be loſt 
In the patriot. When diviſions take 
place in a country, this principle will 
induce us to join, not that party that 
is likely to be moſt ſucceſsful, but that 
Party to which we can attach ourſelves 
conſiſtent with our duty and our alle- 
glance. This is the proper ſubject 
of conſideration for every man, Let 
his ſentiments and his conduct be in- 
fluenced by this principle, and he will 
never loſe fight of that ſolid ſatisfac- 
tion which is the concomitant of an 
upright mind, 

All change implies weakneſs—- 
weakneſs of intelle& or weakneſs of 
judgment. All change is in ſome 
degree dangerous; becauſe it may 
Jead to conſequences that cannot be 
foreſeen, and conſequently cannot be 
provided againſt. In many caſes ſub- 
jects of morality and religion admit 
of modes of reaſoning that are as 
clear anc concluſive as thoſe by which 
we arrive at truth by mathematical 


fairly drawn from any arguments ti 


gance that has been diſplayed by ti 
author of Letters on the Concer 
of Princes“ muſt not induce us ! 
receive all he ſays for truths of an 
diſputable nature. In the preface t 
thoſe letters, in which he examines tit 
intereſting queſtion concerning ti 
© right of foreigners to interfere |! 
the internal government of oli 
countries,” we are taught to bellen 
that no right of this kind can pollidi 
be claimed, even on a ſuppoliul 
that an invitation may be made by 
part of the people for that expres 
purpoſe. Now it is abſolutely ml 
poſſible that ſuch a concluſion can v8 


are compatible with the firſt principi 
of univerſal morality. For wheneit 
a nation by its conduct /atently, ori 
its ſentiments profeyedly, dilcovers? 
approximation to barbariſm, 4%, ® 
every, other nation has an undoubt'"y- 
right to ſtop its progreſs, by ences 
vouring to bring it back to its m0 
per ſect ſtate of order and civilizat® 
This right reſults from the neck 


17.4t100 
ecelſi 
C 


f Europe ? 
mains of antiquity, which have in- 
Nited the attention, and drawn forth 


the caſe. It is a right which may 
& eaſily recognized by every nation 
Id by every individual. For it is 
dothing more than a right to prevent 
chief. And in this point of view 
& vill and mult be conſidered by every 
mpartial and accurate reaſoner. 'This 
cute writer, and calm obſerver, very 
pſtly allows, in oppoſition to Mr, 
burke, that a nation may riſe as well 
| afſert as to defend its rights. Lad. 
Hit this right, becauſe, without it, 
bvery nation might be gradually re- 
Juced to a ſtate of ſlavery by the al- 
moſt imperceptible encroachments of 
power, how great ſoever its liberty 
might once have been, And if a na- 
tion may, as this writer acknowledges 
It may, riſe as avell to afſert as to 
wefend its rights, does it not follow, 
ſet me aſk him, that ore nations 
than one may riſe as well to aſſert 
ys to defend THEIR rights? Or are 
there no ſuch things as UNIVERSAL 
kicuTs? that is, rights common 10 
en as MORAL AGENTS? Rights 
zecopnizable by, and due to, every 
tational being who conduts himſelf 
according to the rules of moral ſeience? 


WW When the inoffenfive conduct of men 


cannot ſecure them from acts of in- 
juſtice, cruelty, and death, is it not 
time to cruſh a power that is deſtruc- 
tive to goodneſs? Suffer power, 
however conſtituted, to become ini- 


ical to goodneſs, and you diſhonour 


your Maker, by conniving at tyranny 
and oppreſſion. Contemplate the ra- 
Vages that are made by thoſe who act 
ander the influence and patronage of 
the French Convention, and conſider 
Carefully and impartially what will be 


Ve diſadvantages which faturity will 


= to their view of poſterity [!! 
Will not all the remains of the ſine 
arts be driven from this quarter of 
the world? Will not darkneſs and 
ſuperſtition again overſpread the face 
Will not thoſe beautiful 


de admiration of the firſt artiſts and 
oſt celebrated characters of the pre- 
ſent century, become a wanton ſacrifice 


4 that ſpirit of revenge which ſeems 


1. 
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to be the ruling paſſion of the French 
nation? Was it not for the art of 
printing, would not the ſucceſs (if 
ſucceſs they ſhould meet with) of 
Frenchmen put a laſting period to 
thoſo monuments of learning and ge- 
nius, that have been reared by the 
united efforts of the poet, the painter, 
the ſculptor, the architect, the phi- 
loſopher, the hiſtorian, the mathema- 
tician and the divine? Would not 
the different ſeats of learning in Eu- 
rope ſoon become extinct? and would 
not maakind ſoon degenerate to that 
barbarous ſtate in which the Athe- 
nians were found by Cecrops, when, 
like the beaſts of the field, they were 
propagated by accidental rencounters, 
and had but little, if any, knowledge 
of their immediate progenitors? Who 
that is capable of reflecting on the vi- 
cifiitudes of nations and countries, 
but muſt deprecate, and wiſh to put 
a ſpeedy termination to, 2 war pro- 
feſſedly carried on againſt every prin- 
ciple of morality, order, and good 
government, and in defiance of all 
powers, who are attentive to the ge- 
neral intereſts of mankind? Who 
would wiſh to ſee Europe reduced to a 
ſate of Gothic ignorance? Yet this 
is the ſtare it will moſt probably be 
reduced to, if the object of French. 
men ſhould be accompliſhed! What 
was it that, in ancient times, induced 
the kings of ſeveral independent ſtates 
of Greece to liſten to the advice of 
Amphictyon, and unite in one plan of 
politics, but their general good? 
And, was it not in conſequence of 
this advice that tne Ampzhictyonic 
council was eſtabliſhed at Thermo- 
pylz ; which was one of the moſt re- 
markable political eſtabliſhments that 
we read of? And was it not in con- 
ſequence of the union, which this al- 
ſembly inſpired the Greeks with, tha: 
they were enabled to defend their li- 
berties againſt the whole force of the 
Perſian Empire? The very ſtates tha: 
were before weak and inſignificant, 
and whoſe forces had been frequently 
employed to harraſs and diſtreſs each 
other, now, by being cemented toge- 
ther, became ſtrong and powerful. 
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nection with each other. In this at- 
tempt he was ſucceſsful, and may be 
ſaid to have founded the firſt mo- 
narchy, which we have any diſtinct 
account of. Oh, that the writer of 
theſe papers could but inſpire Eng- 
Iiſhmen with a ſimilar ſpirit of una- 
nimity at the preſent criſis! Oh, 
that he could but recall to their atten- 
tion, and impreſs on their minds the 
truth and the importance of this one 
ſentiment—that it never was more 
the duty and the intereſt of Engliſh- 
men to be loyal to their king and 
faithful to their country, than it is at 
the preſent moment If we have any 
regard for domeſtic happineſs—if we 
have any value for ſocial harmony—if 
we have any deſire to promote national 
proſperity—it we have any love for 
{cientific knowledge —any predilec- 
tion for uſeful, ornamental, and polite 
learning, let us no longer heſitate to 
declare publicly and unequivocally 
our ſentiments to the world on the 
expediency, and abſolute neceſſity, of 
the preſent Concert of Princes. Let 
not the efforts of ingenuity, nor the 
advantages of learning, turn us aſide 
from the paths of duty and intereſt. 
A concert of Princes can never 
prove inimical to the general good, 
unleſs they violently attempt to flop 
the progreſs of knowledge. And this 
is a taſk too difficult for any combina- 
tion of princes now to effect. By 
the power of a combined force, we 
may deſtroy the infatdation, that an 
abuſe of liberty has unhappily given 
birth to; but the arms of ten thou- 
ſand princes, acting in concert will 
never be able to check the progreſs of 
rational liberty. Becauſe rational li. 
berty is now become a plant of ge- 
neral cultivation, Wherever learning 
is patronized, there liberty will gra- 
dually flouriſh and expand. Igno- 
rance is the firſt ſtep towards ſlavery. 
And wars that have for their object 
the deſtruction of every thing that 


ſucce(sful. 
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Convinced of the ſalutary influence of 
political unanimity, Theſeus, after this 
boldly attempted to unite in one city, 
and under one ſovereign, thoſe ſtates 
which had formerly little or no con- 


gives conſequence and reſpeQahiliy 


to man, as a rational and ſocial bein, 
are the ſtrongeſt preſages of za, 


cal power that the preſent age ai 


admit of. A ſubjugation of kngy, 
ledge is a ſubjugation of liberty g 
the very worſt kind. 


when it induces men to violate 1} 
univerſal principles of virtue and d. 
corum. The moſt dangerous con, 
quences of war are then to be appr, 
hended, when - thoſe principles ces 
to be publicly regarded. In the 0. 
talogue of ſocial virtues, there u; 
none of higher eſtimation than the, 
of love for our country, and invariz 


ble attachment to its intereſts. u 


public point of view theſe form ti: 


only baſis on which deſert can |: 


founded. With thoſe who poſſes thi 
virtue, ſpeculation will not be q. 
poſed to experience. Vice mi 


triumph for a ſeaſon, but virtue vii 


prevail in the end. The exertion: c; 
the moment may be doubtful, but th 
cool reſolves of wiſdom, and tt 
ſteady and uniform intrepidity of ut 
affected valour will ſeldom prove un 
Deaf to the impotence. 
declamation, unfounded on truth arc 
experience, let us liſten attentively - 
that ſtill, ſmall, but inſtructive, voice 
which iſſues, not from the oracle e 
Delphos, but, from the records d 
hiſtory, and the teſtimony of expt 
rience and obſervation, and we ſhi. 
find abundant reaſon to approve 0, 


and to commend, the conduct of thi! 


who have directed their united fort 
againſt the common enemies of al 
ancient eſtabliſhmer ts. Let neither 


diſappointments nor poverty ſhake ous 


reſolution, Though miniſters mi 


probably, on ſome occaſions, conc 


themſelves with a high hand, and ho« 


our ſervices in trivial eſtimation, 


not us, as ſome have done, folge 
our duty, or deſert our principles. 
is impoſſible that the in and the 4 
can always be in oppoſition to eacl 
other from purity of principle. L 
none then become ſplenetic becadt 
they have excited no attention; 


any become diſaffected becauſe 4 


War is th: 
principally deſtructive to the von 


a — 1 "II 8 a 


may have obtained no reward. The 
Booty that is performed from the 
heart will carry its own recompence 
along with it—a recompence of in- 


OAO 


rrinſie value. And though death 
nould be the conſequence of ſtedfaſt - 
neſs of attachment to principle, ſatis- 
faction will be the never failing reward 
of integrity of mind. In the day of 
trial the ſpirit of a virtuous man will 


, ä — 
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riſe ſuperior to the dangers that ſur- 
round him. The fortitude of his 
mind will bear no diſtant reſemblance 
to the rectitude of his conduct. And 
the hour that ſeparates the ſoul from 
the body will be welcomed by rewards 
of a more durable nature than thoſe 
that nations can give, or kings can 
beſtow. SEMPER IDEM. 
March 22, 1794. 


CowPER's Taſk, B. vi. p. 236. 


niſhes us with inſtances both of the 
dulleſt and the ſlendereſt capacities, 
which by aſſiduity have accompliſhed 
themſelves, as to command by rote, 
not only hiſtory, politics, or the 
belles-letters ; but the moſt recondite 


and difficult ſciences. I do not mean 


that this variety of knowledge is com- 


monly (or indeed ever) attained by 
the ſame perſon ; bat thar any branch, 
according to the accidental applica- 
tion, 1s attainable by the ſmalleſt 
True it is, that they, whoſe 
memory is rapid and volatile, gene. 
rally turn it to the former; and the 
ſlow bur ſure, to the latter; yet the 
contrary ſometimes does, and always 
may, happen ; for ſtill it is the ſame 
power alone, which is at work, 

It ſeems to be this general capa. 
bility of learning, which has con. 
founded ſome writers, and induced 
the monſtrous propoiition of the na- 
tural equality of human abilities; a 


On the DIFFERENCE BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE AND WisDOM ; on 
: the NATURAL INEQUALITY OF MENTAL Powers; and on 
2 ihe DISTINCTION BETWEEN GENIus AND ABILITIES, 
In; TCO a 
| Ut Knowledge and Wiſdom, far from being one, 
n be Have oftimes no connexion, Knowledge dwclls 
; thi In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
| Wiſdom in minds attentive to their own. 
T K nowledge, a rude unprofitable mals, 
Ma The mere materials with which Wiſdom builds, 
Wil Till ſmooth'd and ſquard and fitted to its place, 
ns C Does but incumber whom it ſeems to enrich, | 
it il Knowldge is proud that he has learned ſo much, 
7 Witlom is humble that he knows no more. 
f uns 
e Uſb —— — Wer 
nce d 
th and HE above maſterly paſſage, from 
'elyi one of the moſt delightful poems 
voie in the Engliſh language, is fo ob- 
Fen MF viouſly juſt 'as well as beautiful, that 
eds d i ſpeaks its own praiſe. How many 
expo fooliſh people do we ſee with memories 
e el burdened with learning, and with 
ve of toagues as talkative as a parrot ! 
„the How many perſons of deep and ab- 
i fon firuſe erudition, whom we remem- 
of a bered boys of ſlender abilities, and 
neitde whom ſtill, if we characterize juſtly, n, 
ake dul we mult conſider to be weak men ! abilities. 
rs m Leaning ſeems open to all capacities, 
cod at the expence of labour; wiſdom to 
nd hai be attainable only by natural powers 
ion, E df intellect properly applied. Learn- 
„ forget as depends upon the memory; wil- 
ples. | Lom vpon the underſtanding. Me- 
the au mory is a faculty of the mind., of 
to ese hich fo large a proportion is poſſeſſed 
le. Ly every human being, (even by 
because deots) and which may be ſo much 
on ; el Peyond all others, improved by exer- 
uſe ib", that the world every where fur. 
m 


propoſition, which common, ſenſe, 
common 
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common experience, and every phi- 
loſophical argument, contradicts ; 
Dr. Johnſon, to whole authority the 
higheſt reſpeQ is always due, though 
he does not agree with this propoſi- 
tion, (indeed he aſſerts the contrary,) 
yet advances one itep towards it, by 
another opinion which appears equally 
inſupportable. He ſeems to have 
thought that genius 15 nothing more 
than general abilities, capable of at- 
taining excellence in whatever be 
their accidental direction. 

In anſwer to this, without entering 
into abſtruſe metaphyſical arguments, 
let us make a few appeals to common 
ſenſe. Is it poſlible ſeriouſly to be- 
heye that Shakeſpeare could have 
made a Newton, by any early and 
continued applicatioa of his mind, 
or Newton a Shakeſpeare? Could 
Homer, Virgil, Milton and Dryden, 
have changed places with Archimedes, 
Euclid, Bacon and Wallis? Nay, 
could thoſe of much nearer affinity 
have ſhifted characters? Could Ana- 
creon with Sophocles? Could Cicero 
with Horace? Could Boileau with 
Racine? Could Pope with Spenſer ? 
The truth is, that mankind are born 
not only with an aſtoniſhing difference 
of general powers; but with various 
degrees of predominance of particular 
faculties. One has a great natural ca- 
pacities of ratiocination ; another of 
fancy. The firſt makes a philoſo- 
pher ; the ſecond a poet. The various 
degrees, and proportions of theſe 
different faculties probably conſtitute 
all the various qualifications for the 
variety of allied arts and ſciences, 
For poetry, for painting, and ſculp- 
ture, imagination is the principal re- 
quiſite; yet the variety of degrees, 
with the variety of ſubordinate quali- 
ties is ſuch, that he who is fettered to 
attain excellence in the one, can by 
no means neceſſarily be able to at- 
tain even mediocrity in the others, 
The poet who deſcribes ſcenery ; the 
Painter who cloathes his canvas with 
a landſcape, may ſeem to require the 
moſt ſimilar qualifications, Yet it is 
probable that no exertions begun in 
infancy, and purſued thro? life could 
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have enabled either to fill the province 


of the other. Are not the reaſon; 
obvious? The poet's buſineſs is 1 
afte&t the imagination. 


diately to the ſenſes. 


houſes, fields, and rivers : it require 
ſome ſmall portion of the fancy ( 
of the poet to comprehend and relih 


a verbal deſcription of them. Thi 


difference between the artiſts is the 
ſame: the ingredients of the one, ar: 


intellectual; of the other thoſe of 


ſenſe. Would a bad eye detra® fron 
the powers of a poet? Would a 
underſtanding incapable to compre. 
hend the niceties of languages; a 
ear too harſh to diſtinguiſh the har. 
mony of rhythm, detract from the 
powers of a painter? I can conceir 
a being ſcarce above a fool, to har: 
an exquiſite genius for muſic. Cod 
he therefore excell in other artis 
Are we not born with a great differ. 
ence of corporeal qualities? Wh 
then not of intellectual? Bat with 
out enquiring the reaſon, mark th: 
fact. Obſerve children, before it t 


poſſible for education and application 


materially to have changed them, 
We ſhall ſee an inexhauſtible varie, 


of powers: ſome will excell others 


every mental quality; others will 
predominant, ſome in reaſon, ſont 
in fancy, and ſome in memory, Vil 
not their future excellence depen 
upon the adaptation of their purſull 
to their natural talents? Can fan 
fit a man for a mathematician? Cit 
reaſon fit him for a poet? The wel 


known and acute bon-mot of Wa 


burton, is always recurring to M) 
memory. He had met together 0 
morning Lord Lyttelton and Doi 


deſwell, the late Chancellor of 


Exchequer—upon being aſked whot 
he had ſeen : 
© two very extraordinary men, © 
© whom one can ſcarce tell that 


But hoy: 
through the medium of the under 
ſtanding, The painter appeals inne 
An ideot wh 
has eyes is equally capacitated wit if 
another to enjoy a picture of tree, if 


== 
.* 
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I have ſeen, ſays ii 


© and two make four: and the otit | 


* ſcarce any thing elſe.” Lord I 


telton was formed for a poet ® 
hiſtoria 


dess. 


5 a, ſtupendous both in wiſdom and 


Could any application 


the difference between abilities and 
ſearning ! Abilines, whatever be 
ne lubſect of their application, think 
for themſelves. Learning Carries 
About with it a kind of cumberſome 
load, with which it overlays every 


thing, though it fits nothing. It is 


capable of adapting the materials 
leit upon the ſpot. They are ready 
made; and if they are not exact, 
there is no remedy. 

Abilities, though often idle, and 
dften ignorant, are always acute. 
Learning, though always laborious, 
b generally dull, In learning, a 
man of the heavieſt parts, will, by 
ſuperiority of exertion, excell the 
brighteſt intellects; in wiſdom, the 
better capacity will, in ſpite of indo- 
lence and every obſtacle, ſtill keep 
Its pre-eminence. He, whoſe mind 
has not ſtrength enough to act for 
Itſelf, who ſtill relies upon others for 
every ſentiment, and every principle, 
will meet with a thouſand occaſions, 


'W Where no direting precedent can be 


found, or where, if found, it ap- 
lies ſo ill, as to miſlead rather than 
form. A ſtrong and active mind, 
Fttentive to its own operation, is in 
1 of original materials, which 

can uſe with ſkill and certainty, 


gan ſeparate with nicety; and can 


| £ombine in every poſſible ſhape which 


the occaſion may require with exact- 
Great abilities, with wiſdom, 
may combine learning; {mall abili- 
bes, though learned, cannot be wile. 
A feeble mind can only be rich by 
borrowed plumes. Such riches are 
Iren worſe than none. And a vigo- 


os capacity frequently loſes that 


Ime in loading its memory with de- 
ative ſtores, which might be much 
jetter employed in invention. Mil- 


ANI. 


ſtorian; Dowdeſwell for an arith- 
FROTIAN'» 

Wetician : 
Eve given Dowdeſwell Lyttelton's 
eellence, or Lyttelton Dowdeſ- 
& cell's ? . 

Jo return therefore to the ſubject, 
irh which I began, if ſo clear be the 
Riftinction between genius, and ge- 
heral abilities, how much greater is 
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in learning, had ſometimes ſhewn 
more of the brilliance of the former, 
had it been leſs clogged with the 
weight of the latter. Ben Jonſon had 
he been leſs a ſcholar, had certainly 
been more a poet. Shakeſpeare had 
never ** warbled his native wood. 
notes wild“ ſo ſweetly ; had never diſ- 
played with half ſuch ſtrength the 
human heart and human character, 
had he been ſeduced by a learned 
education to draw from any ſource 
but his own inexhauſttble mind, 

To the ingenuity and acuteneſs of 
the MORALIST I am willing to 
concede in the higheſt praiſe. But 
that ingenuity and that acuteneſs I 
cannot allow to have been attainable 
by any induſtry (however meritorious 
his induſtry may have been) without 
ſuperior gifts from nature. That 
mankind are born with various capa» 
Cities ; and that learning and labour 
can never ſupply the place of natural 
parts, I have already aſſerted. But 
by what rules the creator guides him- 
{elf in the diſtribution of theſe en- 
dowments I cannot preſume to gueſs, 
There appears, however, to me, no- 
thing more abſurd in ſuppoſing abili- 
ties hereditary, than bodily ſtrength. 
The mind, while in union with the 
body, may moſt probably be effected 
by its organization. The ſame cor- 
poreal conformation therefore (which 
will be allowed to be deſcendible) 
may give an opportunity for the ſame 
mental exertions. The children of 
genius are often undoubtedly of parts 
by no means pre-eminent to the herd 
of mankind. But this may be owing 
to ſeveral cauſes, Marriages are in 
this reſpect unequally ſorted. One 
parent may be of diſtinguiſhed en- 
dowments: the child may derive his 
underſtanding from the other. Even 
if both the parents be wiſe, a thou- 
ſand bodily defects may yet prevent 
the wiſdom of the child, equally as 
they may his ſtrength, though both 
the parents be ſtrong. But I never 
will believe that the iſſue of ſenſible 
and healthy parents, has not a better 
chance of being ſenſible and healthy, 
than that of thoſe who are fooliſh and 

ſickly. 
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fickly. The Moraliſt has mentioned 

the abſurdity of the ſuppoſition, that 
the fon of a king ſhould be born with 
ſuperior abilities to the ſon of a pea- 
fant, This is like Don Quixote, fight- 
ing windmills, for the ſake of a vic- 
tory, Who could ever ſuppoſe that 
the poſſe ſſion of an artificial, a civil 
advantage, could confer natural en- 
dowments on the progeny of the 
poſſeſſor ?—Again : he combats * the 
notion that to be a poet, a man 
muſt be born with a genius for 
poetry.“ Thus,” ſays he, © we 
are told that Pope was born a poet; 
Paſcal a geometrician, and Van- 
dyke a painter. We might as well 
maintain that Whitbread was born 
a brewer, Young a farmer, and 
* Lackington a bookſeller,'* Here 
is a ſtrange jumble of names; and 
rather an unfortunate ſelection of in- 
ftances ; becauſe Pope and Vandyk 

were comparatively an artificial poet 
and painter, and therefore not very 
appoſite proofs of the general non- 
exiftence of genius. But natwith - 
flanding, I aſſert that Pope was born 
with a genius for poetry, as Vandyke 
for painting: that is, not that he was 
born with Engliſh verſes in his head, 
and the rules of proſody at his fingers 
ends. I do not believe the dottrine 
of innate ideas any more than Mr, 


SAS (a © @ © 


a 


* Kentiſh Reg. i. 135. 
+ The Meralift ſeems a little inconſiſtent, 
In one place, p. 136, he feems to allow the 
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Locke: but I believe that one may 
is born with a better capacity for 
the reception of ideas than another, 
and that the mind of one is better 
formed for ideas of abſtraction and 
ratiocination, and of another for thoſe 
of imagination: that one therefore ;z 
capable of making a philoſopher, the 
other a poet, &c.—Philoſophers ard 
poets are formed upon natural ſcience, 
and natural paſſions. Brewers, far. 
mers, and bookſellers, befides that 
they are occupations open to con. 
temptible abilities, are artis and 
political employments, I do repeat, 
therefore, that no early and continued 
application to the art of making 

erſes, could have enabled Pope to 
have written the Rape of the Lick, 
the Elo:ia to Abelard, or ſome other 
of his compoſitions, without the na. 
tural endowment of a ſtrong 1magina 


A judicious application, a judicious 
conduct of the mind, will undoubtedly 
invigorate natural talents, But no 
labour, no learning will ſupply the 
place of genius. f And a memory 
overloaded with a heavy ſail of know. 
ledge, without a ſufficient ballaſt of 
judgment, is both contemptible and 
dangerous. 
NA. TA. 
March 20, 1794. 


exiſtence of genius.—In another, p. 125, be 
ſpeaks of the difference of natural . 
mories. 
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On the PLEASURES 
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of AGRICULTURE. 


[ Concludrd from page 98.] 


T* agriculture was a pleaſing and 
highly intereſting purſuit in the 
eyes of thoſe heroes, poets and phi- 
loſophers, how much more ſhould it 
be fo in this age, when a variety of 
new diſcoveries have connected it in- 
timately with every branch of expe- 
rimental philoſophy, aſtronomy alone 
excepted, Let a man, therefore, 


come to the practice of this a, 
fraught with whatever knowledge be 
may have been able to gain from 3 
learned education, or ſcientific em- 
ployment of his time, he will be able 
to praiſe it with advantages propor 
tionate to the value and extent e 
thoſe acquiſitions. For, when ge 


conſider how intimately connected 


botany 


1 


T ſcience, as it may without im- 
Nopriety be called, of æriform fluids, 
edriciiy, medicine, and mechanics, 
Je with this buſineſs 3 or rather, that 
ey form the baſis, not only of the 
&iloſophy, but even the very practice 
& che art; it will ſurely be admitted, 
. it offers a field for the moſt capa- 
Gjous mind to range in. 

But it has a farther advantage, ex- 
edingly intereſting to thoſe who 


$raQile it with enlarged and philoſo- 


Mic views: its having been from the 


beoinning of the world chiefly in the 
fands of low and uneducated people, 


Sho having made it the means of 


ring with no views farther than ſub- 


lence, it neceſſarily remains unre- 
duced to principles. Purſued more 
fr its ſubſidiary charms as the means 


© of never-failing pleaſure, than with 
vieus of forming it into a true ſcience, 


by founding its operations on experi- 


E ments, and from thoſe experiments 


deducing principles. Such a ſtate 
gught to be the warmeſt inducement 
to liberal minds, aRuated by the right 
ſpring of that rational ambition which 
makes private purſuits ſubſervient to 
public good. They cannot regiſter a 
fingle trial, without advancing the 
progreſs of an art, on which depends, 
More than on any other, the welfare 
and the happineſs af mankind. Ina 
thouſand other pleaſures a man is con- 
cious in his enjoyment, perhaps, that 


he injures, at leaſt that he does no 
good to the world; and, that of all 
the hours, the days, the years that he 


has ſacrificed to amuſement, not one 


vas employed to promote the intereſts, 
bot one to extend the enjoyments of 
humanity, To ſay, that a pleaſure 
Ws innocent, is giving it no trifling 
Praiſe; how much more intereſting 
When, to a heart that can feel, to ga- 
Her your pleaſure in that which others 


ind their only hope and ſupport, 


Nothing contracted, nothing ſelfiſh, 


* * As to myſelf, I am often troubled 
With the cholic, I have as much inattentien, 
Wd have, I think, lower ſpirits than uſual, 
= I impute to my having no one purſuit 
\ ife.“ Gay to Swift, 1732. 

Vol. II. No. I. 
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nothing illiberal: the harveſt of your, 


amuſement is the diffuſion of others 
good. Whoever furthers any branch 
of human ſcience, promotes the be- 
nefit of mankind, but all in this re- 
ſpect are inferior to agriculture ; the 
connection is diſtant, in ſome weak, 
in others queſtionable, but in this ir 
1s obvious to every capacity. 

That other purſuits Are inferior to 
this, in being intereſting enough to 
fix the attention of an underſtanding 
ſuperior to the vulgar, will appear to 
any one who runs over in his mind, 
the favourite pleaſures of that rank of 
men I am conſidering at preſent, 
The claim of the fine arts and expe- 
perimental philoſophy has been al- 
ready touched upon. Shall we do 
credit enough to a mere ſportſman to 


bring him into ſuch company ? Sup- 


poſing him endowed with ſenſation 
alone, I will admit him to be happy 
for half the year; but give him a 
cultivated underſtanding, and, in- 
ſtead of that enthuſiaſtic purſuĩit,“ the 
parent of pleaſure, his cccupation 
becomes no more than amuſement and 
exerciſe, very good things certainly, 
but not thoſe which we are in ſearch 
of, Play muſt be greatly intereſting, 
and even to ſuperior minds, ſince we 
ſee it followed by ſuch with all ima- 
ginable ardour. I am not willing to 
reſolve this inclination into avarice: 
whatever fills the mind with breath - 
leſs expectation; that ſucceſſively agi - 
tates with alternate joy, alarm, hope, 
and danger; that leads to hair-breadth 
ſcapes, and brilliant ſucceſs; all this 
mult lay ſtrong hold of the mind. 
To give the reaſons for its inferiority 
in other reſpects would be uſeleſs, 
They are obvious. 

Far diſtant from theſe purſuits is 
the amuſement of the farmer : the 
perpetual renovation of employment 
is to him the ſource of perennial plea- 
ſure. 'To ſee every object budding 
into life, at the genial ſummons of 
returning ſpring ; while all the co- 


+ The amuſements which are the moſt 
durable, have all a mixture of application 
and attention in them: ſuch as gaming and 
hunting, Hume. | 
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_lours of reviving nature glow with a 


luſtre excited by the efforts of his in- 
duſtry, The ruſſet landſkip ſtealing 
into verdure till every ſcene is preg- 
nant with delight. Each field alive 
with tillage, opening the grateful 
boſom of the earth to receive the ſeeds 
of thoſe innumerable plants which ve- 
getate for the wants, or bloſſom for 
the pleaſures of mankind, To hall 
the yellow ſhoots that ſcatter their pale 
verdure over the glebe, which each 
returning ſun matures into mellower 
tints.“ To eye with rapture the 
brighter hues that paint the ſpots where 
art contends with nature; and the 
gradations of luxuriant growth that 
tollow the variations that experiment 
has traced, With warmer ſuns, to 
fee the lawn alive with ſheep, or 
ſpread with the pictureſque labours 
of the hay - maker. The ſtately oxen 
varying their march with the beat of 
the day; now in the vale, then in the 
made of ſome ſpreading beech, or 
catching every bteeze on the elevation 
of a hill, while the tinkling of the 
diſtant fold cloſes the eve, To aſſiſt 
with inceſſant attention the progreſs 
of vegetation towards the maturity of 
harveſt Towards that ſeaſon of joy 
when crouded barns prove inſufficient 
for the increaſe which art and induſ- 
try command. When the orchard's 
loaded branches bid ſtreams necta- 
reous warm the peaſant's heart: and 
the rifled ſweets of incenſe-breathing 
ſpring flow from the labours of the in- 
duſtrious bee, When Hiding through 
the y 


Couvrir fa c hem; av mois de janvier 
de vegetations forc es, C fieurs piles & ſans 
odeur, ceft moins pirer Vhiver que déparer 
le printems; ceſt ster le plaifir daller dans 
les bois chercher la premiere violette, épier 
le premier bourgeon, & s'écrier dans un 
ſaiſiſſement de joiez mortels, vous n'&tes 
Tas abandonnes, a la nature vit encore! 
Emile, 

+ © The firſt thing to be attended to by 
every perſon of landed property, and who, 23 
is uſual, lives upon part of his own eſtate, 
is the cultivation of it in the moſt perfect 
and ornamental manner. This, without 
being more laborious than ſhall be perfectly 
agreeable to a man's ſelf, will ſupply him 


Pale ſuns unfelt at diſtance roll av ay, 


and gild with their beams ang 
hemiſphere ; not idle in their abſeng 
the provident huſbandman ſees ji 
flocks and herds ſecurely ſhelter i 
warmly imbedded, and treated lun 
riouſly with verdant vegetation, ew 
in the chilling blaſts of froſt and ſn, 
The planter, appropriating the rip 
ſoil for the beauties of landſkip, ma 
his barten ſpots, and the propheric i 
of taſte ſees refreſhing ſhades thicky 
over the bleak hills: while the ſtuc 
wood man provides for the hearth my 
chearful, from the pleaſure kineled if 
every eye around it, than with blazi 
frankincenſe and ſpices. "Then, a; 
the properties of your ſoils demand in 
attention: the elaboratory open; FW 
receſſes, and gives to wintry caged 
neſs the illuminations of ſcience, TM Ot 
food of plavis and progreis of ve 
tation; and the ſecret powers e e 
which the ambient air ſhakes fron viſe 
breezy wings the wonders of fertiliy 1 
The chain of hidden fire that connet 
the vegetation of a plant with M 
lightening that burns in the bew 
—uniolds to the eye, curious 0 
thom the depths of this noble ſcien, 4 
that, with an endleſs variety, af d 
no minute to paſs heavily in its pr" 
grels, but preſents to every culiwatt 91 
mind, an inceſſant renovation de 
never-failing pleaſures.+ 1 
Having examined agriculture We 
purſuit of life under theſe prince” 
heads, I cannot but add an obſer" 
tion on its merit in harmonizing wall 1 
the views of a family. Molt c . 


with a conſtant motive for exerciſe ad ti 
ployment, without which, it is not in 
conſtitution of our natures that any pet 
ſhould enjoy good health or ſpirits ; and u 
out this, life is ſo far from being et 
value, that it is a burden. The high # 
beautiful culture of the earth, is allo 3! 
good object for the exerciſe of a man's 14d 
ment and taſte, and a natural ſubject of 12 
dable pride, the effects of it being con? 
cuous in the neighbourhood to all vill 
ane even to travellers. who eaſily know W 
they are near the reſidence of a man ef 
tune, taſte, and ſpirit.” Miſcellancous 0 
ſer vations Relating to Education, by Dr. JIg 


ley, P. 14. 
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4 ſo 
4 right degree of exerciſe. 
Leet, obviouſly the firſt of all purſuits; that 
8 which makes the boſom's lord fit lightly on bis 


E Prone: it is, however, worth oblerving, that, 
1 . 
3 


(oits that ſtrongly attract the mind, 
Iclude a woman from all participa— 
Po, and are, for that reaſon, if for 
& other, perfectly good for nothing: 
pt many of them do more than ex- 


Jude, they not only prevent her from 


Hociating in the amuſements of her 
juſband, they abridge or prevent thoſe 


that are properly her own, It is proba. 


y owing in ſome degree to this, that 
he ſee many ſenſible men without any 


Surſvit whatever, whoſe life paſſes in a 
Serv even tenor of harmleſs inſipidity. 


bach day brings its break'aſt, its 
Jinner, its coffee, and ſupper: if 
ompany comes in, there is a little 
ore eating, a little more drinking, 
Ind a rubber or two extraordinary : 
the ſervants are orderly ; the liveries 
pew; the horſes fleek ; the equipage 
dean; and an airing wholeſome : ſo 
any times a week the news or a 
toffee-houſe ; and, as the order of 
things demands fix or ſeven hours be- 


* breakfaſt and dinner, a morn- 


ing call or two is among the agremens 


i 
. 


dt the day. The lady of the houſe 


| partakes of every one of theſe cir- 


tumſtances; and may certainly find 
ghem much more to her mind than 
three-fourths of the purſuits common 
among men, yet there is not an atom 
Difference, unleſs ſhe is handſome, 
between the life of her huſband and 
the vegetation of an oak, 

But there is one circumſtance al- 


ways to be remembered in ſuch caſes, 


that ſuch are not uſually the beſt 


huſbands who are void of every manly 


Purſuit: this is agreed to by thoſe 
who have examined human nature 
with the moſt attention. The queſ- 


ion then that remains for an amiable 
oman to reflect on, is what purſuit 
will come neareſt to her wiſhes ? 


And, is it poſſible, ye fair, that a 


doubt or heſitation can enter your 
minds! If your happineſs depends on 
that of the man yeu have taken to 


7. 


I have touched very little on the whole- 
meneſs of agriculture, the reſult of the 
It is, in this re- 
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your boſom, my argument which 
calls on him to make the choice, calls 
equally on you to ſecond it. The 
empire of a virtuous miſtreſs is the 
magic charm of love, that, by a ſpell 
more powerful than all the fables of 
enchantment, 


takes the priſon'd ſoul 
And laps it in Elyſium 


Enjoyment ſcatters the deluſion. 
The filken chain by which the wife 
mult continue her dominion, 15 ſpun 
from the fineſt threads of feeling that 
connect congenial boſoms. Gentle- 
neſs and ſuavity, chearfulneſs and 
ood humour, will make time ſtand 
Fit) on your brow ; and prove, in 
the eye of that friendſhip into which 
paſſion can ſybiide, a perpetual reno- 
vation of your charms. Avoid the 
purſuits that ſhall hazard ſuch an 
empire : promote thole calculated to 
cement it—Such as your taſte, your 
feelings, and your ſituation permit 
you to ſecand, to partake, and to 
adorn. And, is it poſſible, when 
the purſuits that diſtinguiſh our ſex 
are paſſed in review, that you ſhould 
not conſider THE ART of Which! 
have ſpoken, as a field for all thoſe 
pleaſing exertions of taſte and ſenti- 
ment that ſeem to flow ſpontaneous 
from female boſoms ? 

'To find your huſband perpetually 
employed in a buſineſs neither too 
great for your comprehenhon, nor 
too mean for your talte.—To ſee the 
activity of his day, unlike the fa- 
tigue that reſults from the rapid 
movement of violent ſports, inſtead 
of unſitting him for your converſa- 
tion, preparing him to enjoy it.— 
Intereſted in the buſineſs of thoſe 
fields which give health“ and ſpirits 
to the companion of your hours, 
docs the renovation of the ſeaſons 
lead you to their pleaſures ? The 
feelings of philanthropy will be warm 


if the occupations of the carpenter and the 
turner are ſometimes r:vritcd to, becauſe 
they partake both of a r-:1ource and relaxa- 
tion, that of the farmer is better calculated 
to afford both, 
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in your boſom—See the roſeate ſons 
and daughters of labour, whoſe in- 
duſtry animates your fields, ſecuring 
the harveſt of their on joyous ſen- 
ſations, while they ſeem active alone 
for you. Partake their chearfulneſs; 
applaud their induſtry; promote their 
welfare; and gather the rich luxury 
of their bleſſings. Do you mark a 
bank where a roſe or jeſſamine would 
decorate the ſhade ? See the ardour 
with which he haſtens to plant it : 
what will be the perfume it ſhall 
once exhale, compared with the more 
than Arabian ſweets your fancy can 
breath around it? — Does your eye 
point the ſpot to repoſe for viewing 
the beauties of the landſkip? He 
flies to fix the bench, and around it 
the little pledges, which the ſame 
bounteous nature has given to your 
love, that cloaths your field with 
verdure and flowers, mingle their 
little ſports: and the ſwelling ſenti- 
ment of your boſom ſhall give note 
in your eye that rural pleaſures are 
ſomething. 

Dull is the evening to him whoſe 
day is idle: but the partner of your 
milder hours is prepared by one plea- 
ſure for the enjoyment of another. 
Whether by converſe you enliven, 
by muſic you charm, or by reading 
inſtruct him, the ſame taſte that dis- 
niſied the morn ſhall embelliſh the 
eve, and ſtring his boſum reſponſive 
to vibrate all the feelings of yours. 

It is thus that the moſt lovely part 
of the creation may find themſelves 
deeply intereited in a purſuit which 
to common minds ſeems leaſt to con- 
cern them: much too apt to view 
the country as a icene of dulneſs, and 
the employment of agriculture as a 
waſte of time and money. Felicity 
is pictured in diſſipation; and the 
trappings, tinſel, and ſhew of life, 
ranked in the eſtimate of it as the 
only objects eſſential to human hap- 
pineſs. As folly opens the chaſe, 
no wonder we ſee anxiety and diſ- 


D. Sir Philip Sydney's deſcription of a 
ſoldier s. Way.of making love, is exactly ap- 
plicable to a farmer“ Loſing no time leſt 


appointment at her heels; and tu 
the tediouſneſs of life ſhould dug 
on the lips of thoſe, whole want g 
a purſuit excludes the power of | 
lithing its pleaſures. | 
Should it be thought that a cou 

try reſidence ſimply, without the ci 
cumſtance of a farm, ſufficient yi 
yield the advantages I am ati. 
buting ſingly to agriculture, the erm 
of ſuch an idea muſt be evident fro 
this ſingle conſideration; that it 
never found in any one inſtance 

have ſuch an effect: however agrez. 
ably the ſummer may pals, / «uy 
that comes with winter is black 
than the ſtorms of the north. 4 
the exertions of gardening are vain; 
the naked dreary ſtate of thoſe de 
ſerted walks, and leafleſs grovs, 
that were trodden by the /wne 


friend, preſent the melancio!; r: 


collection of pleaſures dead till ti: 
return of a more genial ſeaſon. Tiz 
reſources of ſo elegant and conten. 
plative a mind as Shenfione's fu 
under the depreſſion of the contrall, 
which imbittered the only en omen 
of his life. Such a break in or 
pleaſures totally deſtroys the idea. 
that maſter paſſion and purſuit, which 
ſhall operate, with equal force thr 
all the ſeaſons of the year. But tit 
farmer knows no ſuch pauſe in tix 
courſe of his enjoyments : it 15 nat 
eaſy to ſay, whether the emplqh. 
ments of the winter, or of the {ui 
mer are the moſt intereſting *: 4 
though the gaiety with which nature 
is dreſſed in the latter ſeaſon, rendes 
her face truly charming, yet d 
ſource of verdure and beauty, an 
fertility, ſprings from the works 0! 
winter. The livelieft ſcene which! 
farm preſents, is the general collec: 
tion of all its animals at a barn door: 
for, beſides the returns of the hen 
being made at that period only, 3 
the ſucceſs of it depends on the di 
gence then uſed preparatory to 0 
ſeaſons. The whole prelents 1 


they ſhould loſe opportunity, which Is „ 
beſt factor for a lover.“ Valour Audteniict, 
a Fancy, 1581. 5 
acti 
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ve, buſy, and various a ſcene, as 
er to ſuffer the attention to droop : 
„much ſtronger will this be found 


K e cc, when experimental enqu1- 

are connected, that demand every 

„ach in the year for the {olution of 

* oſe doubts they are planned to re- 
ove? | 


WS Of all the claſſes that compoſe the 
tion, I know none to whom a 


” 7 2 1 4 * » C 
lith the merely grovelling views of 


oft, and as a means of being more 
vere in the collection of their 
hes, inſtead of producing the plea- 
Tres which I have deſcribed, it muſt 
&ceffarily become the parent of very 
wa Sicrent emotions. Suppoſing a 

young man to employ his time at the 
ee Firerüty in the manner he ought to 
Tue , I hardly know a more miſerable 
den. Fontraſt, than the removal ot ſuch a 
ſu de to a country living without a 
a, furſuit to which his former habits, 
men dudies, and acquirements may have 
ore brmed any preparatory introduction. 
ade The extreme indolence of the ſitua- 
hi don makes time hang heavy on his 
ture nds, and, with all his endeavours 
tte d ſeek amuſement, he either dege- 
1 te erates into a mere ſportſman, with- 
; rat an idea beyond the muzzle of his 
pio gun, or is driven into a town for 
(an Wat veut ine of innanity, which under 
ter thoſe circumſtances attends {ach a re- 
tur: dence. In either caſe, what ad- 
ndes Miantge does he reap from his educa- 
t the don, and thoſe opportunities of ac- 
, and quirements of ſo much real unpor- 
ks once to thoſe whoſe purſuits bring 
hich 1 em into play? The more 1gno- 
ollec- Wnt he is, the better will his mind 
door: eord with his amuſements. But 


ron ral agriculi«'e is more ſuitable 
bn the country clergy. The term 
et es not improperly qualify the aſ- 
on rtion; for, if the art is practiſed 


— 


©, al |» There is not a more common error than 
? Jil Nit of ſuppoſing experiments to be ne- 
Ns ob beyond the power of a {mall fortune. 
| 011 any deman! that a large ſcale certainly 
its VIS: but perhaps the moſt uſeful trials that 


Wn be made are within its reach. An ela- 
Wratory ſafficient ſor the analyſis ef ſoils or 
Wanures. may be completely fitted up for 
Wl the cot of a tolerable hunter, The 
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view ſuch a man farming his gleb+ 
with a reliſh for ſearching the depths 
of the art, by experiments that con- 
ne<t it with thoſe branches of natural 
philoſophy * which he ftudied, oz 
acquired the elements of, at the uni- 
verſity—give him this purſuit, and 
what can at the ſame time be more 
reſpectable than his fituation? He 
lives in the progreſſive diſcovery of 
truth, and in fixing the foundations 
of a ſcience efiential to the happineſs 
ot mankind, His uneducated neigh- 
bours may go through life in doabt 
and uncertainty, and may be igno- 
rant of the principles which govern 
the operations of that art which 1s 
their only ſupport. What more 
liberal to an enlarged mind than to 
endeavour, by philoſophical purſuit, 
to fix thole principles, to remove 
thole doubts, and to aſcertain that 
which is the object of uncertainty ? 
This is making his pleaſure a bleſs- 
ing to all around him, I know no 
ſurer way of lowering the reſpe& to 
the country clergy, than agriculture 
as commoniy carried on: nor any of 
more deciſive eſſicacy to render them 
reſpectable, than to practice it as a 
ſcience that demands the attention of 
educated minds. 

hall conclude, with bringing to 
the reader's recollection, an obſerva- 
tion that has probably often preſented 
itſelf to his mind when he has re- 
flected on this purſuit; that it 15 
as perfectly compatible with every 
other as a country reſidence can 
admit. The variety of pleaſures 
flowing from, or connected with 
reading, compoſition, muſic, paint- 
ing, experimental philoſophy, con- 
verſation, or rural ſports, all accord 
with every circumſtance of this pur- 
ſuit. Viewed, therefore, in any 


apparatus neceſſary for d'ſcovering the effect 
of electricity on vegetation, would not ex- 
cced the purchaſe of a brate of pointers, 
And the expence of keeping a horſe, in ſuch 


"a manner as horſes are k-pt by gentlemen 


who are vain of them, would, in a few years, 
throw a new light on the principl-s of agri- 
culture and vegetation, if expended wi h 
knowledge and judgment. | 
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light, it will always preſent an object 
ſo admirably calculated to ſatisfy the 
judgment, to intereſt the affections, 
and to enliven the fancy, that who- 
ever has it in his power to nfake this 
his favourite purſuit, may determine 


— — — — 


OBSERVATIONS on 


on the choice, as that which cartig 
with the greateſt probability of en 
ſuring him thoſe beſt ingredient; h 
the cup of human kind, Hearty, 
and HAPPINEss. 


A. Y. 
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PARADISE LOST 


( Continued from Vol. J. page 125.) 


BOOK I. 
Line 3c7. 


—— CT Whoſe waves NV ertl;rew 
s Bufiris, and his Memphian cavalry ' 


W H Y Milton ſhould ſuppoſe 
Pharaoh to be the ſame with 


Buſiris, I cannot readily comprehend ; 
tor there was certainly a great diſtance 
of time between them : it might be, 
perhaps, becauſe he thought the name 
was more poetical. 


Line 447. 
& Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon allured 
© The Syrian damſels to lament his fate.“ 
6 repetitaque mortis Imago 
© Annua plangoris peraget S1mulamina * 
Ovid Metam. L. x. 


Line 478. 
«© Ofris, Iſis, Orus and their train, 
With monſtrous ſhapes 


— in templa tuam romana acceſſimus Iſin 
© Semideoſque canes — 


Et quem tu plangens hominem teſtaris oſirin. 
Lucan. Pharſ, L. 8. v. 831. 


Line 560. 


© Breathing united force with fixed thought, 
Moved on in filence to ſoft flutes. 


'The poet ſeems here to have had 


in his eye Homer's deſcription of the 
Grecian's march, | 


© O's Fep roy oryn, prvece iel AN. 
Iliad. 3» V. 8. 
Line 580. 


6 In fable or romance of Uther's ſon, 
© Begirt with Britiſh or Armoric knights.” 


Milton has been deſervedly blamed 
for his intermixture of © Fable and 


Romance,“ as in theſe lines. pet 
haps not a third part, if any, of hi 
readers know any thing of Uther; 
ſon, with that army of terrible han 
names which he has here muſtered uy, 
and ſeems to take a pleaſure in. 
counting. 


Line 620, 
© Tears, ſuch as angels weep, burſt forth, 


The thought expreſſed in this lin 
is exceedingly beautiful and poetical 
Ovid uſes much the ſame in the 
ſweet lines : 


Dixit: et ut lachrymæ (neque enim lacy: 
mare Deorumeſt) 
© Deciait in tepidos lucida gutta finvs.' 
Faſtorum. L. 4. 0 9 


Line 714. 
© Doric pillars overlaid. 
© The roof was tretted gold,” 


© Subl mibus alta columns 
4 Clara micante auro.” 


Ovid, Met. L 2 


Line 768. 


« Bruſh'd with the hiſs of ruſling wings ; 
bees.“ 


I think there never was a ftrong! 
inſtance of making the found © 
« Echo to the Senſe,” than i 
which this beautiful line afforG 
There is not a broad vowel in it, b. 
it is wholly compoſed of won 
abounding with the letters R and 
which admirably expreſs the 10 
arifing from the motion of wings. 


A. F. 
03:1 
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OBSERVATIONS ON A CURRENT 


Lat often prevails to the weſtward of Scilly, endangering the ſafety of ſhips 
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that approach the Britiſh Channel. 
Br JAMES RENNELL, Es. F. R. 8. 
[Read before the Royal Society, June 6, 1793.1 


TT is a circumſtance well known to 
JI ſcamen, that ſhips in coming from 
de. Atlantic, and ſteering a courſe for 
ie Britiſh in a parallel ſomewhat to 
e %uth of the Scilly Iſlands; do, 
EA adng, often find themſelves 


„ bther words, in the mouth of St. 
George's, or of the Briſtol channel. 
This extraordinary errar has paſſed 
for the effects, either of bad ſteerage, 
h, bad obſervation of latitude, or the 
Indraught of the Briſtol channel: 
but none of theſe account for it ſatis- 
FaQtorily; becauſe, admitting that at 


an times there may be an indraught, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed to extend to 
la Scilly; and the caſe has happened in 
weather molt favourable for navi- 
* ating, and for taking obſervations. 
The conſequences of this deviation 
from the intended track, have very 
often been fatal: particularly in the 
loſs of the Nancy packet, in our own 
nne times; and that of Sir Cloudeſley 
WW Shovel, and others of his fleet, at the 
KE beginning of the preſent century. 
Numbers of caſes, equally melan- 
„ choly, but of leſs celebrity, have oc- 
turred; and many others, in which 
the danger has been imminent, but not 
ronzeg fatal, have ſcarcely reached the pub- 
nd ic ear. All of theſe have been re- 
n erred to accident; and therefore no 
affon i zttempt ſeems to have been made, to 
it, de Inveſtigate the cauſe of them. 
vor Lam however of opinion, that they 
and ay be imputed to a ſpecific cauſe; 
» {000-4 7 
ngs. 


It may be remarked, by the way, that 
We true latitude of the preſent light-houſe 
dn St. Agnes's Iſland is 499 54; and that of 
hae moſt ſoutherly part of the whole group 
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do the north of thoſe iſlands; or, in 


namely, acurrent: andTfhall therefore 
endeavour to inveſtigate both that and 
its effects; that ſeamen may be ap- 
prized of the times, when they are 
particularly to expect it, in any con- 
ſiderable degree of ſtrength; for then 
only it is likely to occaſion miſchief; 
the current that prevails at ordinary 
times being, probably, too weak to 
produce an error in the reckoning, 
equal to the difference of parallel be- 
tween the ſouth part of Scilly and 
the track that a commander, prudent 
in his meaſures, but unſuſpicious of a 
current, would chuſe to fail in?. 
It ſeems to be generally allowed, 
that there is always a current ſetting 
round the capes of Finiſterre and Or- 
tegal into the Bay of Biſcay, This 
I have the authority of Captain Men- 
doza Rios, a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and an officer in the royal 
navy of Spain, for aſſerting. Beſides, 
ſuch an intimation was amongſt the 
earlieſt notices that 1 con- 
cerning matters of navigation, when 
on board of a ſhip that ſailed cloſe 
along the north coaſt of Spain in 
1757. The current chen, is admitted 
to ſet to the eaſt ward, along the coaſt 
of Spain; and continues its courſe, 
as J am aſſured, along the coaſt of 
France to the north and north-weſt: 
and indeed, any body of water once 
{et in motion along a coaſt, cannot 
{ſuddenly ſtop; nor does it, probably, 
loſe that motion, until by degrees it 
mixes with the ocean, after being 
projected into it either from the ſide 


ct iſlands and rocks in 490 52. This is ac- 


cording to an adver:itetrcnt given out by the 
Ti:2ityz-houlſe in 1792. 
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of ſome promontory, that extends 
very far beyond the general direction 
of the coaſt, or after being conducted 
into it through a trait. 

The orignal cauſe of this current 
I apprehend to be, the prevalence of 
welterly winds 1n the Atlantic : which, 
impelling the waters along the north 
coaſt of Spain, occaſions a current in 
the firſt inſtance. The ſtronger the 
wind, the more water will be driven 
into the Bay of Biicay in a given 
time; and the longer the continuance 
of the wind, the tarther wall the vein 
of current extend. 

It ſeems to be clearly proved, that 
currents of water, after running along 
a coaſt that ſuddenly changes its d1- 
rection (as happens on the French 
coaſt, at the promontory ſouth of 
Breſt) do not change their courte with 
that of the ſhore, but preſerve, for 
a Conſiderable time, the direction 
which they received from the coatt 
they laſt ran by. In ſome inſtances, 
after being projected into the tex, 
they newer again approach the ſhore ; 
but preſerve, to a very great diitance 
nearly the direction in which they 
were projected; as well as a conſi- 
derable degree of their original ve- 
locity, and temperature. The gult- 
ſtream (of Florida) is a wonderful in- 
ſtance of this kind; which, orig1- 
nating in a body of pent-up waters, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, is diſcharged 
with ſuch velocity, through the ſtraits 
of Bahama, that its motion 15 trace- 
able through the Atlantic to the bank 
of Newfoundland ; and may poſſibly 
exend much farther. This being 
therefore the caſe, we can have no 
difficulty in conceiving, that the cur- 
rent of the Bay of Biſcay continues 
its courſe, which may be about NW 
by W, from che coaſt of France to 
the weſtward of Scilly and Ireland. 

At ordinary times, its ſtrength may 
not be great enough to preterve 1ts 
line of direction acroſs the mouth of 
the Britiſh Channel; or, if it does 


preſerve its direction, it may not 
have velocity enough to throw a@-ſhi 

ſo far out of her courſe as to put her 
But, that a current pre- 


in danger. 
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vails generally, there can be {it} 
doubt ; and its degree of ſtrengi 
will be regulated by the ſtate of ;, 
winds. After a long interval of n 6 
derate weſterly gales, it may be þ hard 
peceptible ; for a very few mil. | 
northing, in the 24 hours, v, 11% 
referred to bad ſteer age, or {1 
other kind of error: but after har! 
and continued gales from the weten 
quarter, the current will be felt in: 
conſiderable degree of frength; « ; and 
not only in the parallel of Scilly, by 
in that of the ſouth-weſt coalt of Ir. 
land likewiſe. 

Our obſervation of what paſſes i 
the moſt common waters, is {ullicien 
to ſhew how eaſily a current may he 
induced, by the action of the wind 
on the water contiguous to a bank 
when the wind blows along it. In: 
canal of about four miles in length 
the water was kept up four 
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by the mere action of the wind along 
the canal. This was an experimen 
made, and reported to me, by m 
much lamented acquaintance the lit 
Mr. Smeaion. We know allo tt 
effects of a ſtrong ſouth-weſt, 
north-weſt wind upon our own coal 
namely, that of railing very ti 
tides in the Britiſh Channel, or n 
the Thames, and on the eaſtern coal; 
as thole winds reſpectively blow; 
becauſe the water that is accumul! ate 
cannot eſcape quick enough by 4 
ſtrait of Dover, to allow of th 
being preſerved. Alfo, that « d 
Baltic is kept up two feet at Jon 
a ſtrong N W wind of 0 
tinuance; and that the Cai! an 8 
15 higher by /everal feet ate ither! 
as à ſtrong northerly or 2 
wind prevails. Therefore, as watt 
pent up in a ſituation from which! 
Cannot eſcape, acquires a higher leren 
ſo in a place where it can eſcapt, , is 
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is 
ſame operation produces a curre 
and this current will extend 10 i . 
greater or leſs diſtance, according d, 


the force with which it is ſet in m 
tion; or, in other words, accordin 
to the height with which it is kept # 
by the wind. 


7 
1 


Tt may poſſibly be aſked, why a ſi- 
lar current does not prevail in the 
im Channel, from the ſame weſ⸗ 
Nerly winds? To this I anſwer, that 
Wc increaſ2d height and velocity of 
Die tides, during the prevalence of 
Ich winds, prove that a part, at leaſt, 
&: the ſame effect which happeas in 
She Bay of Biſcay, is produced in the 
Brannel; and I have little doubt, 
That there is, in fact, a current allo ; 
Tat that, as it is blended with the 

ommon tide, the effect on the ſenſes 
ot: for it may appear only in the 
worm of a ffronger flood tide, or a 
Eater ebb, than at other times. 
Whereas the Bay, a wider ſpace, and 


et a different form, allows a freer 
* kope to the tides, than the British 
» WT hannel does: it being high-water 


early at the ſame time all over the 
5 ; but varying in the Channel, at 
east five hours. And it may be con- 
aded, from analogy, that the form 
her t the channel does not allow of the 
me effect being produced by the 
bind, on its included waters, as may 
- 9 produced on thoſe of the Bay: 
ue Peſe meeting with an oppoſition in 
_ + the coalt of France, the others having 
MW partial exit at the ſtrait of Dover: 
da e may alſo conclude, that if no ſuch 
io Pbenomenog as a tide exiſted, a cur- 
or int, though leſs ſtrong than in the 
a, would be perceived in, the Britiſh 
blow: Channel. 
dla Of the Bay of Biſcay it may be 
+ 4 eerved, chat, by reaſon of its form 
ae expoſure to the reigning winds, 
+ lich are often violent, and which 
i, | "of over a vaſt expanſe of water, 
Pere is no part of the ocean, fa- 
Diliarly known to us, whoſe circum- 
Wances are, in any degree, ſimilar to 
It ought not therefore to ſurprize 
P. if we find that it differs in any 
Wrticular from other ſeas. Seamen 
Ne remarked its uncommon degree 
@pitation, in ſtormy weather; but 
Dis has not, as far as I know, been 


u rrem 
d 10 f 3 * II . 

% How far the reverberatory motion may ex- 
ding , 1 know not: but it is certain that an 
in f Wulatory motion impreſſed on the ſea by the 
cord vill extend to a prodigious diſtance ; even 

kept! d a region where a different wind preyails : 


in 
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properly accounted for. May it not 
be owing generally to the ſame cauſe 
as that which produces the current ? 
and, at times, to the very current 
itſelf? With reſpect to the firſt the 
waves of a deep bay or gulph, when 
the wind forces the water into it, will 


meet with a reſiſtance in the land at 


the head of it, which muſt occaſion a 
reverberation, that will render the 
ſurface of a great part of the gulph 
more unquiet, than when there is an 
opening at the end, to allow the un- 
dulatory motion a freer ſcope. What 
is ſaid here is exemplified on a fmall 
ſcale, by Mr. Smeaton's very inge- 
nious manner of quieting Ramſgate 
harbour. (See his Tract on that har- 
bour, p. 45.) And with reſpe@ to 
the ſecond, — the effect of a current 
running to windward, in producing 
a ſhort, hollow, and therefore dange- 
rous wave, 1s pretty well known. 
Accordingly, at ſeaſons when the 
current runs ſtrong, and the winds 
blows freſh from the north-weſt quar- 
ter, this cauſe malt allo contribute to 
the agitation of the waters in the 
north part of the Bay“. 

It is quite uncertain at what inter- 
val of time, from the commencement 
of ſtrong weſterly gales in the Atlantic 
and Bay of Biſcay, the current may 
operate on the tracks of ſhips .near 
Scilly; for we are not poſſeſſed of the 
data requiſite for determining it, If 
we are to conceive a current, origi- 
nating on the coaſt of Spain, and af= 
terwards diſturbing the courſe of ſhips 
on the weſt of Scilly and Ireland, this 
would require too much time to agree 
with one of the inſtances which L 
mean to adduce: although it is pro- 
bable, that this may be nearly the 
effect at ordinary times, when the 
weſterly winds blow moderately. But 
as, in one ſtriking inſtance, it appears 


that the current operated in a very re- 


markable manner on the ſhip's courſe, 
on the fourth day after the commence- 


as for inſtance, a ſwell raiſe! by a ſtrong gale, 
at ſouth or ſouth-weſt, in the tract of variable 
winds, has been felt very far within the limits of 
the ſouth-caſt trade wind in the Indian Ocean. 
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ment of the gale, in the quarter where 
the ſhip was; the cavſe ſhould rather 
be looked for, in the ſudden and great 
accumulation of water in the Bay of 
Biſcay : otherwiſe there 1s no account- 
ing for the ſudden appearance of the 
current. And the very act of accu- 
mulation, cauſing an indraught, there 
will conſequently be a current round 
the Capes of Finiſterre and Ortegal 
towards the Bay. Be the exact cauſe, 
however, what it may, it no doubt 
originates in the Bay, by the action of 
ſtrong weſterly winds : the prevalence 
of ſuch wind will therefore be the „g- 
nal for the appearance of a current, be- 
tween Uſhant and the ſouth-weſt coaſt 
of Ireland: for though the cauſe can 
only be gueſſed at, the effect is too well 
aſcertained to remain 1n doubt. 

I ſhall now adduce the facts, on 
which the idea of the exiſtence of a 
current is founded. 

In croſſing the eaſtern part of the 
Atlantic, in the Hector Eaſt India 
ſhip, in 1778, we encountered, be- 
tween the parallels of 42 and 49, 
very ftrong weſlerly gales; but par- 
ticularly between the 16th and 24th 
of January, when, at intervals, it 
blew with uncommon violence, Ir 
varied two, or more points, both to 
the north and ſouth of weſt, but blew 
longeſt from the northern points: and 
it extended, as I afterwards learnt, 
from the coaſt of Nova Scotia to that 
of Spain, 

We arrived within 60 or 70 leagues 
of the meridian of Scilly on the zoth 
of January, keeping between the pa- 
rallels of 49 and 50; and about this 
time we began to feel a current, 
which ſet the ſhip to the north of her 
intended parallel, by near half a de- 
gree, in the interval between two ob- 
ſervations of latitude; that is, in two 
days. And the wind, ever after- 
wards, incliaing to the ſouth, would 
not permit us to regain the parallel ; 
for, although the northern /t was 
trifling, from the 31ſt until we ar- 
rived near Scilly, yet the wind being 
both cant and /ight, we could never 
overcome the tendency of the current, 


Add to this, that the direction of the 
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current being much more aof 
than northerly, we croſſed it on þ 
oblique a courſe, that we continued iy 
it a long time, and were driven, 283 
appears, near 30 leagues to the yy 
by it: for we had ſoundings in; 
fathoms, in the latitude of Scill 
and afterwards run 150 miles, by 
log, directly eaſt, before we car 
length of the iſlands, In eff a, 1 
running 120 miles, we ſhallowed tj 
water only nine fathoms. 

We not only were ſenſible of th; 
current by the obſervations of hun. 
tude, but by ripplings on the (ur{a, 
of the water, and by the diretio g 
the lead line. The conſequence (| 
all this was, that we were driven ty 
the north of Scilly, and were barely 
able to lay a courſe through the 4. 
ſage between ihole iflauds and the 
Land's End. 

Having no time. keeper on board 
we were unable to aſcertain the (ey. 


ral points, in this part of our track 


and therefore can only approximat 
our longitude, and that but vw 
coarſely, But according to what it 
learnt trom our ſoundiogs, 
a veſſel which had only jaſt enter 
the current, it may be conc, 
that the current, at times, extend3tu 
60 leagues weſt of Scilly ; and al 
runs cloſe on the welt of thoſe iſlands 


However, the breadth of the {ire 


may be little more than 30 league; 
for we croſſed it, as has been lat, 
very obliquely, and, perhaps, ia lt 
widelt part. 


The jouraal of the Atlas Eaſt = | 


ſhip, Captain Cooper, in 1787, 
niſhes much clearer proofs, uy 
the exiſtence of the current, and d 
the rate of its motion: for baut 
time-keepers on board, Capt. Coops 
was frequently enabled to note |! 
difference between the true and |: 
ſuppoſed longitude ; and it may 
ſaid, that this journal, by the ment 
it affords of alcertaining the Curith 


is highly valuable, as containing 0 * 


very important facts, and which mig 
have been entirely loſt to the pubie 
had not Captain Cooper marked then 
in the moſt pointed manner. 


[ M 


and {rink 


0d 
ay b 
meal 


[Mr,,Rennell then proceeds to ſtate 
- moſt important facts recorded in 
e journal of the Atlas, illuſt: rating 
js judicious obſervations by a chart 
f the Bay of Biſcay, and the adjoin- 
» coalls; in which the tracks of the 
sector and Atlas Eaſt India thips, in 
778. and 1787, Are laid down ; 
ad concludes 2 the following re- 
aks on the effect of this current. ]. 
it. Whatever may be the breadih 
Sf the ſtream, (which is at preſent 
Wnknown) if a ſhip croſies it very 
S///2utly, that IS, in an E by 8, Or 
Bote foutherly direction (as may eaſily 
happen, on finding herſelf too far to 
. de northward, at the firſt place of 
Tpſerration after ſhe pets into the 
Torrent) ſhe will, of courſe, continue 
; ch longer in it, and will be more 
ted by it, than if ſhe ſteered more 
ou acrofs it. She will be in a 
milar ſituation if ſhe croſſes it with 
piaht winds; and both of theſe cir- 
4 umſtances ſhould be attended to. 
Ard if it be true, as I ſuſpect it is, 
nat the eaſtern border of the current 
as a more northerly direction than 
it middle of it, this alſo ſhou!d be 
Poarded againſt. I conceive alſo that 
the ſtream is broader in the parallel 
pf Scilly, than farther ſouth. And 
ere we may remark, that thoſe who, 
from a parallel {ovth of Sci! ly , have 
peer carried clear of it to the north, 
hen approaching it in the night, 
may elieem themſelves fortunate, that 
the current was /» frong ; for had it 
been deaker, they might have been 


carried on the ar . 
K 


| L 2d. A good obſervation of latitude, 
Fat 


Fat noon, would be thought a ſufficient 
Warrant for running eaſtward during 
long night ; yet as it may be poſſi- 


% to remain in the current long 
genouph to be carried from a parallel 
that may be deemed a very ſafe one, 
io that of the rocks of Scilly, in the 
courſe of ſuch a night; it would ap- 
Wy pear prudent, after experiencing a 


continuance of ſtrong weſterly gales 
in the Atlantic, and approaching the 


channel with light ſoutherly winds, 
8 either to make Uſhant, or at all events 
io keep in the parallel of 48 45”, at 


erl., 
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the higheſt, If they keep in 400 30” 
they will experience the whole effect 
of the current, in a poſition where 
they can leaſt remedy the evil: but if 
in 48 45”, they are aſlailed by the 
northweſt current, they are ſtill in a 
poſition from whence a {outherly wind 
will carry them into the Channel. 
But all ſhips that croſs the Atlantic, 
and are bound to the eaſtward of the 
Lizard, had better make Uſhant, 
under the above circumſtances, in 
times of peace. Or, at all events, 
why ſhould they run in a parallel in 
which they are likely to loſe ground ? 
34, Ships, bound to the weltward 
from the mouth of the Channel, with 
the wind in the ſouth weſt quarter, ſo 
that it may appear indifferent which 
tack they go on, ſhould prefer the 
larbenrd tack, as they will then have 
the benefit of the current, 
4th. | underſtand that the light- 
houſe of Scilly 1s either removed, or 
to be removed, to the ſouth-weſt part 
of the iſlands, or of the high rocks, 
This is certainly a wiſe meaſure; as 
the hight ſhould be calculated more 
particularly for ſhips that have a lang, 
than a ſhart departure; like thoſe from 
any part of the European coaſts to the 
northward or eaſtward, The light- 
houſe ought alio to be built very lofty. 
1 am ſorry to remark, that, as far as 
my obſervation has gone, this light 
has never appeared clear and bright, 
as a light to direct ſhips ought to do. 
'cth It would be worth the atten- 
tion of government (in my humble 
opinion) to ſend a veſſel with time 
keepers on board, in order to exa- 
mine and note the ſoundings between 
the parallels of Scilly and Uſhant, at 
leaſt, from tne meridian of the Lizard 
point, as far welt as the moderate 
depths extend; I mean ſuch as can be 
aſcertained with exactneſs, in the or- 
dinary method of founding, I have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that our chart of 
ſoundings is very bad; and indeed 
how can it be otherwiſe, conſidering 
the imperfect ſtate of the art of matine 
ſurveying, at the time when it was 
made? A fet of time-keepers will 


effect more, in the courſe of a ſummer, 
2 20 


in 
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in the hands of a ſkilful practitioner, 
than all the ſciepce of Dr. Halley, 
during a long life; for who could 
place a fingle caſt of ſoundings, in 
the open ſea, without the aid of a 
time-keeper? The current in queſ- 
tion mult have diſturbed every opera- 
tion of this kind. It ſhould be the 
taſk of the perſon ſo employed, to 
note all the varieties of bottom, as 
well as the depths; the time of high 
and low water; ſettiog of the tides 
and currents, &c. Such a ſurvey, 
ſkilfully conducted, might enable ma- 
riners to ſupply the want of obſerva. 
tions of latitude and of longitude, 
and, of courſe, to defy the current, 
as far as relates to its power of mil- 
leading them. 

Gth. It is certain that the current 
in queſtion may be ſomewhat diſturbed 
by, or rather will appear to be 
blended with, the tides at the en 
trances of the Britiſh and St, George's 
Channels; but it is obvious that the 
current will have the ſame effect, in 
ſetting a ſhip out of her courle, as if 
no tide exilted ; becauſe whatever 


— — 
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effect one tide may have, the nex; 
will nearly do away. But there are 
two particulars well worth aſcertain. 
ing; and theſe are, firſt, the point a 
which the two tides of St. George's 
and of the Britiſh Channel ſeparate, 
on the weſt of Scilly, And, ſecondly, 
what degree of northing one of the 
ſtreams has more than the other. ge. 
cauſe a ſhip, in approaching Scilly 
from the welt, on a flood tide, and 
keeping in a parallel which may be tg 
the north of the point of ſeparation of 
the two tides (and conſequently in 
the tide ſtream of St. George's 
Channel) may be thrown too far to 
the north; altnoveh had ſhe been far 
enough to the well, to receive thr ite 
of the next ebb, this temporary nnd 
alternate derangement of the courſe, 
would have no ill effect, or even have 
been noticed. But admitting that a 
tide, with any degree of northing in 
it, does take place, a little to the 
weſt of Scilly ; this will furnith an 
additional reaſon ſor keeping in a 
ſouthern parallel, 


CHARACTER of the TURKS. 


From WarkIxs's Travels through SwiSSERLAND, ITALY, Cc. 


= 


of dea is no people in Europe 
whoſe manners are fo barbarous 
as thoſe of the Turks. This is the 
effect of their religion, which, to 
preſerve itſelt by the ignorance of its 
diſcipies, teaches them that to relin- 
quilh the cuſtoms of their anceſtors is 
apoſtacy, and to adopt thoſe of the 
Chriſtians? fin. The refinement of the 
Greeks, whom they conquered and 
enſlaved, was deſpiſed ; fo that they 
are ſtill as rude and illiterate as in the 
time of Othman. Their better qua- 
lities do not proceed from reaſon and 
# ſenie of moral rectitude; for al- 
though they think juſtice and charity 
neceſſary virtues, they confine the 
exerciſe of them to themſelves, be- 
lieving (as their hiſtories will inform 
you) that no treaties with /rfidels are 


binding, Their charity, indeed, to 
brute animals, or I ſhou!d rather ſay 
the abuſe of it, is productive of the 
greateſt nuiſance in Conſtantinople, 
which ſwarms with dogs. 'Thele avl- 
mals are not the property of indivi- 
duale, but nouriſhed by all, and their 
litters are never deſtroyed. I remem- 
ber to have ſeen a man at Baſil, in 
Swiſſerland, whoſe only occupation 
was to feed the cats of the town; 4 
conſiderable income being left by 3 

charitable old lady for that purpole. 
Laſt week, as I ſtood on a wharf ef 
Tophannah, a Turk came up to an 
Italian failor, who had a canary bird 
in a cage for ſale, and having conli- 
dered it attentively, enquired tbe 
price. The Indian ſaw that he in- 
tended an act of charity, and in cn. 
| ſequence, 
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orbicant demand. 


ce, all” Italiana, made a moſt 
ae The Muiſſulman 
4s indignant, and left it; but he 


| ad not proceeded far ere he ſtopped 
Ia refiected, turned ſuddenly about, 


ave the ſailor the money, and the 


| ird its liberty. 


| was not altogether convinced of 


e utter barbariſm of this people, 


Snil I found they had no muſic among 
em. That ſweet ſcience, which 
ears ſuch irreſiſtible dominion over 
Se paſſions of moſt men, is to them 
known, They abhor italian har- 
ony, and have no other iaſtruments 
San a pipe and great drum, the 


| * ot which are moſt diſcordant 


d noiſy. Painting and ſtatuary are 


| = by their law ; and you will 


poſe how little poetry, or indeed 


"of 


By other literary compolition is cul- 
rated among a nation in which 


Eirning is thought of ſo little conſe- 
Peoce, that the Capoudan-Paſha can 


eicher read nor write. 


When I firſt beheld the Turks ſit- 
g at their doors, inattentive to 
Pery thing but their coffee and pipe, 
conſidered them an indolent people; 
: (oa found, that in employment 
men could be more active. They 
We a nation of good horſemen, but 
Wt {0 good as the Arabians, who 
Wach them the art of riding. In 
Weir mock combats between two on 
Wrſeback called Jerid, the greateſt 
Wcrels is diſplayed in wheeling on 
W: callop, retreating, purſuing, and 
rung their ſticks at each other. I 
Elly think that in a ſkirmiſh of ca- 
Iry they would vanquiſh any troops 
de world, 
$1 heir religion, which commands 
Em to abſtain trom wine, and to 
Wh themſelves before prayers, has 
de them temperate and clean, The 
Eceſtioarian faith it inculcates in- 
pes them with coptempt of danger; 
much that the true Muſſulman is 
Ei times ready to ruſh into battle, 
e Carry in his arms one infected 
\ the plague, believing that an 
r 1s appointed, before which his 
ence cannot terminate. Every 
'« has an idea that Fate may make 


el. 
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him Vizier; and indeed, when you 
recollect that there are no hereditary 
honuurs but in the Sultan line, and 
that Miniſters are often taken from 
the loweſt claſles, the probability of 
the event makes the ſuppoſitfon not 
unreaſunatle. | 

They have little or no ſociety but 
their women. Every man may have 
as many wives and miſtreſſas as he can 
maintain. I was much {ſurpriſed at 
the appearance of their females, who 
ſeem ſtuffed in bags of green cloth. 
To conceal their faces they wear two 
white handkerchiefs, one tied round 
their heads from the chin to the eyes. 
and another to cover their foreheads, 
Kc. When they paſs a Frank, they 
often pinch and call him Jar. Of 
this I was previouſly advertiſed, and 
cau:ioned not to look at them. The 
other day, however having followed 
a poor Creature in the plague to the 
Coors of the hoſpital, I walked 1nto 
one of the burying grounds; (of 
which there arc io many, that the en- 
virons of the city are covered with 
tomb ſtones). As I Rood there, en- 
joy ing the incomparable proſpect, two 
Turkiſh women came up to look at 
me, and having gazed ſome time, 
took off and examined my hat, One 
of them was young, and by her eyes 
ſeemed beautiful. Ibey talked to 
me, but 1 made ſigus that their lan- 
guage was unintelligible; and fearful 
of my ſituation from the jealouſy of 
the Furks, bowed and haſtily retired, 

You will readily believe that the 
minds of a nation, ſo unenlightened, fo 
bigotted, and fo prejudiced as the 
Turks, are loaded with thoſe bad 
qualities which debaſe human nature, 
particularly pride, contempt of for- 
eigners, oppreſſion, and avarice; the 
lait of theſe ſurprized me more than 
any other, becaule I tound the people 
opulent, and poſſeſſed of Greek ſlaves 
to do all their menial work; but ſo it 
is, that every one of them, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, may be cor. 
rupted by money. | lament the evils 
the more, becauſe they are the effects 
of religion and ignorance, Were it 
poſſible o annihilate their faith, and 
intro- 


142 
introduce a ſpirit of enquiry and the 
Jove of learning among them, they 
would become as great and powerful 
in theſe enlightened times, as they 
were in the fifteenth century. They 
would new model their goverment, 
mix in the politics of Europe, ſend 
Ambaſſadors to Foregn Covrts, and 
give diſcipline to their fleets and 
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armies; inſtead of being, as they 3 
the ſlaves of a deſpot and his miniſter, 
ignorant of all tranſactions but thy 
own, watched and betrayed by ga. 
gers, and vanquiſhed by their eq, 
mies; to whom they in vain Oppak 
numbers without order, and vag 
without prudence, 


— — — 
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ANCIENT BRITISH LEGISLATIVE POWER, 


_ 


HE ancient Pritiſh Government 

was a military Government, 
The iſland was divided into many 1n- 
dependent States, and each diviſion of 
the country poverned by a military 
power, from a neceſſity of always be- 
ing upon their defence againſt the en- 
croachments of their neighbours, 
Hence the people were trained up in 
arms, and the leaders of their troops 
were their ſtanding Council, as well 
in peace as in war. To theſe were 
aſſociated the heads of the religious 
orders, The Prince, or Chief Ma- 
giſtrate, called ſoch perſons to his 
aſſiſtance, as had the preateft power 
and credit among their people. 
Theſe gave him their advice, and 
ſupported him in ſuch acts as were 
the conſequences of their own appro- 
bation. But the people themſelves, 
till the more modern times, cannot be 
found to have” had any ſhare 1n theſe 
councils, 

The authority of theſe Aſſemblies, 
where the Chiefs and the Prieils ſat 
in council, extended itfelf without 
bound, and was the ordinary Legi- 
ſlative power. The acts of ſuch Aſ- 
ſemblies were every where treated as 
the acts of the public, though the 
people ſeem to have had no ſort of 
buſineſs in framing or paſſing them, 
Even under the Saxon Government, 
the Wittenagemote, or Aſſembly of wiſe 
men, was only ſuch a Convention of 
military and religious men. 

Rapin obſerves, that the Druids 


among the Britons were held in þ 
great a veneration, that public ma, 
ters were never tratſacted with 
their approbation., Sir Wain Tenge 
ſays, no laws were 3nitituted eite 
by Princes or common Aſſemblez 
without ſuch approbation. I heir u. 
ligion was the pretence for aſſumieg 
the management of private and public 
affairs. And as men, who are truſted 
with any kigd of influence, will ens 
ploy it to ſelfiſh, intereſted ends, the 
Druids, in due conformity to thi 
ſpirit of ambition, aſſumed a pour 
to exclude from their ſaerifices all wi! 
diſputed their determinations, 

It is a truth of the ſureſt, as ue! 
as of the ſaddeſt experience, that 1 
whatever hands a Prince ſhali truſt it 
conſciences of his ſubjects, in thok 
very hands does he truit the allepiant 
of his ſubjects. It is not therefore od 
doubted, that in the various Govert 
ments of Ancient Britain, the Prince 
were forced to throw themic!ves d 
the religious men as well as cn 
military. That boch had their fhat 
in the Wittenagemoie of the Sun 
is certain, for the King's 'Thanes, 0 
Barons, were ſpiritual, as well a5? 
portal. And when the Chriltian fe 
gion obtained among us, in the pil 
of Paganiſm, the Chriſtian Pri 
hood ſeem to have made an eaſy (16 


into all the ſecular offices and tene th 
ral inſtitutions, which were kus ad f 
under the Pagan. 1 us 

Ide convention of che court amn 


Alle 


Patriæ Procuratores. 

ratores were a convention of the 

Punties, is further confirmed by a 

laſlage, which Rapin hath cited from 
* % &C© . 

The Mirror of Juſtices, one of the 


red, feems to have been the firſt 
any note in this kingdom. He 
ed in the year got. Edward the 


er, his ſon and ſucceſſor, is ſaid to 
Ne aſſembled the Biſhops, the Ab- 
dis, the faithful ſabjects, the great 


en, and the people in the kingdom 
CE Weſſex, And Athelſtan, who ſac- 


Teded Edward, granted his charter, 


D. 931, in the preſence of the 
That theſe Pro- 


of ancient books in the law, where 
is ſaid to be an old law, that the 


King could not change the money, or 
pake other coin than that of filver, 
| Tabea the conſent of the counties. 
Ind that King Alfred firſt aſſembled 
the counties by their Procuratores, or 
Repreſentatives, is confirmed by this 


. 
. 
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vader his own government. 
ſufficient to make our title to parlia- 


— — 
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circumſtance, that he aſcertained the 
number and limits of the counties. 
When and on what occaſions the 
counties were firſt called to aſſiſt the 
Wittenagemote, or Legiſlative bodies, 
does not appear, It ſeems molt pro- 
bably to have happened after the union 
of many counties under one head: for 
Altred's convention of all the coun. 
ties, was in conſequence of his having, 
in fact, united the whole kingdom 
Ic is 


ments indubitable, that ever ſince we 
have been a kiagdom, we have had a 
Repreſentative Aſſembly : but it muſt 
be allowed, that this general Aſſem- 
bly, in its beginnings, was the meer 
ſhadow of that ſtructure which the 
wiſdom of many ſucceeding ages has 
raiſed and improved, till it is become 
the glory and ſtrength of the people. 
SRU TATOR. 
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ART OF SWIMMIN S. 


„ a Letter from Doctor Franklin to M. Buborg, the French Tranſlator cf his 


Works, in Arfwer to ſome Inquiries of the latter oa the Subject. 


AM apprehenſive that I ſhall not 
be able to find leiſure for making 
Wil the diſquifitions and experiments 
Wiich would be deſirable on this ſub- 
Wet. I muſt therefore content myſelf 
Pith a few remarks. 

Tue ſpecific gravity of ſome human 
Podies, in compariſon wich that of 
Paier, has been examined by Mr. 
Wovertſon, in our Philoſophical Tran- 
Factions, vol. L. page 3o, for the 
Near 1757.— le aſſerts, that fat per- 
Pas with ſmall bones float moſt eaſily 
Ppon water. 


The diving bell is accurately de- 


ribed in our tranſactions. 
When a youth, I made two oval 


ballets, each about ten inches long, 


ad fix broad, with a hole for the 
womb, in order to retain it faſt in the 
aim of my hand. They much re- 


— — — 
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ſembled a painter's pallet. Ia ſwim» 
ming I puſhed the edges of theſe for.» 
ward, and I ſtruck the water with 
their flat ſurfaces as I drew them back, 
I remember I ſwam faſter by means 
of theſe pallets, but they fatigued my 
wriſts.—I alſo fitted to the ſoles of my 
feet a kind of ſandals, but I was not 
{aiisfied with them, becauſe I obſerved 
that the ſtroke is partly given by the 
inſide of the feer and the ancles, and 
not entirely with the ſoles of the feet, 

We have here waillcoats for ſwim- 
mers, which are made of double ſail 
cloth, with ſmall pieces of cork quilted 
in between them. 

I know nothing of the ſcapharare 
of M. De La Chapelle, 8 

I know by experience, that it is a 
great comfort to a ſwimmer, who 
has a conſiderable diſtance to go, 
9 
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to turn himſelf ſometimes on his back, 
and to vary in other reſpects the 
means of procuring a progteſſive mo- 
tion. 

When he is ſeized with the cramp 
in the leg, the method of driving it 
away is to give to the part affected a 
fudden, vigorous and violent ſhock, 
which he may do in the air as he 
ſwims on his back. 

During the great heats of ſummer 
there is no danger. in bathing, how- 
Ever warm we may be, in rivers which 
have been thoroughly warmed by the 
fun. But to throw oneſelf into cold 
ſpring water when the body has been 
heated by exerciſe in the ſun, is an 
imprudence which may prove fatal. 
I once knew an inſtance of four young 
men, who having worked at harveil 
in the heat of the day, with a view 
of refreſhing themſelves, plunged into 
a ſpring of cold water; two died upon 
the ſpot, a third the next morning, 
and the fourth recovered with great 
difficulty. A copious draft ot cold 
water, in ſimilar circumſtances, is 
frequently attended with the fame 
effect in North America. 

The exerciſe of ſwimming is one 
of the moſt healthy and apreeabie in 
the world. After having {warn for an 
hour or two in the evening, one ſleeps 
cooly the whole night, even during 
the moſt ardent haat of ſummer. Per- 
haps the pores being cleanſed, the 
iaſenſible perſpiration increaſes and 
occaſions this coolneſs. It 1s certain, 
that much ſwimming is a means of 
ſtopping a diarrhoea, and even of pro- 
ducing a conſtipation, With reſgect 
to thoſe who do not know how to ſwim, 
or who are affected with a diarrhcea at 
a ſeaſon which does not permit them 
to uſe that exerciſe, a warm bath, by 
cleanſing and purifying the ſkin, 1s 
found very ſalutary, and often effects 
a radical cure. I ſpeak from my own 
experience, frequently repeated, and 
that of others to whom I have recom- 
mended this, 
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You will not be diſpleaſed if I co 
clude theſe haſty remarks by infor, 
ing you, that as the ordinary meta 
ot (wimming is reduced to the at oi 
rowing with the arms and legs, and, 
conſequently a laborious and fariguin 
operation when the ſpace of way 
to be croſſed is con ſiderable, there j; 
a method in which a ſwimmer mes 
paſs to great diſtances with much fi. 
Cility, by means of a ſail:— This di. 


covery I fortunately made by acc; WAP 
dent, and 1a the following manner; m 

When 1 was a boy, I amuſed ny. A. 
ſelf one day with flying a par WF" 
kite; and approaching the bank of ; E 
pond which was near a mile bre, 
the weather being very warm, I 
the ftring to a flake, and the ke 
aſcended to a very conſiderable height BP 
above the pond, while I was (vin. Ws 
ming. In a little time, being ej. 


rous of amuſing myſelf with my kit, 
and enjoying at the ſame time the 
pleaſure of iwimming, I returned; 
and looſing from the {lake the linz 
with the little ſtick which was faſtene! 
to it, I went again into the water 
where I found that lying on my hack 


and holding the ſlick in my band, | iP" 
was drawn along the ſurface of ite . 
water in a very agreeable manner, W'** 
Having then engaged: another boy un 
carry my clothes roumd the pond, « i li 
a place which I pointed out to him e 
the other fide, 1 began to croſs the e 
pond with my kite, which carried m WPF" 


quite Oyer without the leaſt fatigue, 
and with the greateſt pleaſure imay!- 
nable. I was only obliged ccct 
ſionally to halt a little in my eourle, 
and reſiſt its progreſs when it ap 
peared that by following too quick, | 
lowered the kite too much, by doin 
which occaſionally I made it ri: 
again, -T have never fince that time 
praQtiſed this ſingular mode of iwin- 
ming, W [ think it not impoſi: 
ble to croſs in this manner fron 
Dover to Calais. The packet - boat, 
however, is ſtill preferable. 


Me 018! 
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MEMOIRS of the CHEVALIERE BAY ARD. 


$5 AYARD, who was one of the 
WW) greateſt captains of the age in 
ich he lived, was born in 1476, 
died in 1524, like the greater 
Wt of his anceſtors, ſword in hand. 
The chriſtian and military virtues of 

I illaſtrious warrior induced his co- 
Emporaries to beſtow on him the 

| {tinguiſhed title of—“ The Cheva- 
Wir, Stranger to Fear or Reproach.”” 
His valour, tempered by humanity, 

1 neither fierce nor cruel ; his guide 
Sas prudence, and generoſity and 
ratneſs of foul were his conſtant 
 WE&mpanions. Though the chevalier 
| as not rich, he frequently gave con- 
Verable parts of thoſe ſpoils of his 
Pemies, which the cuſtom of war 
Sade his legal property, to relieve 
he neceſſitous, or to be diſtributed 
Wong the companions of his dangers, 
# Hiſtorians tell us, that the cheva- 
xr was tall and flender, and of a 
ale complexion, with eyes black and 
of fire ; he was extremely cheer- 


mM |, but knew how properly to be 
m OC and ſerious when occaſions re- 
no ired it. 

la the year 1500, many towns of 


e Milaneſe, which had riſen againſt 
Jewis the Twelfth, ſubmitted on the 
proach of the troops, which that 
Fince had ſent to reduce them to 
pedience. The deputies of thoſe 
Dos, in order to Court the favour of 
yard, preſented him with ſome 
Wate curiouſly wrought. His general, 
owing he was not rich, bid him 
cept it. Heaven forbid,” re- 
Nied the generous chavalier, ** that 
W! thing thould continue in my poſ- 
fog, which I receive from the 
Pads of ſuch perfdious people!“ 
Wo ſaying, he diftributed the whole 
Pong the ſoldiers that were neareſt 
Win, 

& Hiſtorians "relate numberleſs ſuch 
Wltanees of the generoſity and great- 
W's of the chevalier Bayard ; but 
e molt ſingular action of his life is 
Val, II, 0. 9. 


I 


that of which the city of Bteſſe bears 
witneſs. This city (having revolted 
in 1512 from the French, who had 
made themſelves maſters of it after 
the battle of Aignade) was attacked, 
taken, and pillaged. Bayard, who 
had been wounded at the beginning 
of the ſiege, as ſoon as the place was 
taken, by his own orders was con- 
veyed to the houſe of a family of 
diſtinction: he comforted them by his 
diſcourſes, and ſecured their property 
by placing two ſoldiers at their door, 
to whom he gave eight hundred 
crowns, in lieu of what they migt.t 
find in caſe they ſhould plunder it, 

After ſome days had paſſed, his 
impatience to join the army increaſed 
faiter than the cure of his wound, 
which was not yet properly healed. 
But-when the miſtreſs of the houſe 
ſaw-he was determined to depart, ſhe 
threw herſelf on her knees: By the 
rights of war,“ ſaid the to him, 
1% you are become the maſter of our 
lives and poſſeſſions : you have pre- 
ſerved our honour from violation, We 
hope further, that your generoſity will 
not permit you to treat us with ſeve- 
rity, and that you will be pleaſed to 
accept a preſent, proportioned rather 
to our fortune than our ſenſe of 
gratitude.” At the ſame time ſhe 
preſented him with a little box filled 
with golden duckets, 

Bayard ſmiled, and aſked how many 
there were? The lady, ſuppoſing he 
thought the preſent infignificant, re- 
plied, trembling, ** Two thouſand 
five hundred, Sir ; bur if they are not 
ſufficient, we will endeavour to pro- 
cure more.**—** No, Madam,“ an- 
ſwered the chevalier, I will not 
accept of any money; the care you 
have taken of me is ſuperior to the 
few ſervices I have done you. I de- 
mand of you only your eſteem, and I 
entreat you to accept of mine.“ The 
lady, more ſurpriſed than fatisfied at 
ſo fingular a mark of moderation, 

| again 
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again threw herſelf at the feet of her 
benefaRor, /ptoreſtingg ſhe would not 
riſe from that poſture till he had 
promiſed to accept her preſent, as 
the humble proof of her gratitude, 
« Since it muſt be ſo,” ſaid Bayard, 
„% | will not refuſe it; provided you 
will grant me the honour of taking 
leave of the young ladies, your daugh- 
ters.” On their being introduced, 
he thanked them for their care of him, 
and for the pleaſure he had received 
from their agreeable converſation. 
% ſhould be glad, added the che- 
valier, were I able to convince 
you, of my ſenſe of thoſe favours ; 
but military men are ſeldom poſſeſſed 
of thoſe jewels ſo pleaſing to your 
ſex. Your amiable mother has juſt 
preſented me with two thouſand five 
hundred ducats : permit me to de- 
mand your acceptance of a thouſand 
each for your marriage portion. The 
other five hundred 1 give to the reli- 
gious of this city, who have been 
pillaged.“ 

The following winter, Bayard gave 
a ſtriking proof of the greatneſs of 
his ſoul. He lodged at Grenoble, 
near the abode of a lovely girl, whoſe 
ſingular beauty made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on his mind. The informa. 
tion he received of her birth and f1- 
tuation removed all reſtraint from 
OE a free courſe to his defires, 

ropoſitions were made to the mother, 
wo, conſulting nothing but her po- 
verty, accepted them, and even forced 
her daughter to follow her to the che- 
valier. This amiable maiden no 
ſooner approached her lover, than ſhe 
threw herſelf at his feet, and bedew- 
10g them with her tears, My lord,” 
ſaid ſhe, ** do not diſhonour an un- 
fortunate victim of miſery, of whoſe 
virtoe you ought to be the protector!“ 
'Thele words affedted Bayard : © Riſe,” 
laid he, my daughter; you ſhall 
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quit my houſe as virtuous, and myg 
happier, than you entered it!“ 
immediately conducted her to a (ery; 
retreat, and the next day ſent for a 
mother. After having ſeverely „. 
proached her for the criminal ph. 
bility of diſpoſition which ſhe hy 
diſcovered, he gave her fix hundry 
francs as a portion to the man why 
might marry her daughter, and ey, i 
added an hundred crowns more, u 
purchaſe cloaths and the weddiny 


dinner. In this manner did the gf 
chevalier cheriſh the ſemblance ri 
virtue. I 
This hero, following admiral Bo. Re! 
nivet into Italy, was wounded y 
a muſquer ſhot, in the retreat fron i'm 
Rebec, in 1524. When he pe. 


ceived that his wound was mort, 
he deſired to be removed to the 


ſhade of a neighbouring tree, wit MS 7: 
his face turned towards the Imp.. 
rial army; “ for,”” ſaid he, havin WA ti 
never yet turned my back ton Þ 
enemy, I ſhould not chuſe to dob WY | 
in the expiring moments of my life“: 
Bourbon, who was purſuing the ft. 0 


gitives, happened to paſs by nen 
bim; he ſtopped, and pitied his fat, 
«« have no cauſe to complain, ny 
lord,”” replied this brave ſoldier wit 
a noble firmneſs peculiar to him; ©! 
die in doing my duty: it is ya 
we muſt pity ; you, who are now i 
arms againſt your prince, you 
country, and your oath.*”” Belar 
he expired, a gentleman aſked hin 
what he would wiſh to leave hi 
children? „ That,“ he replied, 
«© which fears neither the times oi 
human power—wiſdom and virtue. 
Thus fell the illuſtrious chevalie 
Bayard ; a character in which br 
very and humanity were fo cloſe) 
united, that the one conſtantly add 
laltre to the other. 
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a HE Emperor, Charles the fifth, 
N |} when he read upon the tomb- 
0 one of a Spaniſh nobleman, ““ Here 
50 is one who never knew fear,“ wittily 
id, hen he never ſnuffed a can- 
vile with his fingers.” 
x BS Brafidas, the famous Lacedzmo- 
i MSvpian general, caught a mouſe: it bir 


Shim, and by that means made its 


„ leſcape. O, Jupiter !” ſaid he, 
„„hat creature ſo contemptible, but 
n WE way have its liberty if it will con- 
tend for it.“ 

„ 

ie Tze addreſs of the Shefield Conſti- 
1 WS 7ntional Society to the Scotch Sedi- 
de. tioniſts, on board the Botany Bay 
be tranſports, is a piece of rhapſodical 
bombaſt, which all who read it muſt 
laugh at. The following paſſage pa- 
BE 7herically ſublime, will ſerve for a ſpe- 
. cimen of the ſtyle:— 

a RES Our prayers! our thanks! our 
i hearts! attend you! Forget not us, 
but frequently, when the cruel toils 


of the day are over, in the cool of 
the evening as you warder together, 
b converſing—or meditate alone, on the 
& melancholy ſhores of New Holland, 
turn your affectionate eyes towards 
the land of your nativity !!!—and 
%%%. your unfortunate country !!! 
Then, among other dear friends! 
and tender connections, Which bleeding 
memory will renew, remember your 
Pnuusrrrorrowes, your younger 
{ brethren, the parriots of Sheffield II!“ 
By the laft two lines, it is pretty 
evident, that theſe parriors mean to 
FOLLOW their elder brethren to Bo- 
= Taxny Bar. —In another part of this 
= /uperlative ſublime addreſs, they pray 
that guardian angels may alk before 
the veſſel, on the parhle/5 ocean !!! 


The attic ſentiments given by Sir 
John Sinclair, at the late convivial 
meeting of the Board of Agriculture, 
ew him to be a gentleman of the 
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moſt refined wit. — He has proved 
himſelf to be no leſs accompliſhed as 
a Shepherd than as a Senator, and that 
he 15 equally renowned as a Toaft- 
majter. 

The following ſpecimen of his 
talents is too felicitous to be for- 
gOtten ;— 

The Royal Shepherd, and ſucceſs to 
his Flock, 

Her Majeſty, and the oer Britiſh 
Shinfters. 

May we waſte no time, till all 
our waſtes are cultivated. 

The laſt faſhion among the ladies 
Fa great plenty and no waſte; 

The political Pyramid, with a 
Crown at the top of 1t. 

Succeſs to * goed Breeding, &e. &c, 


On Mr. Pitt's ſuggeſtion of the 
new tax in the ſhape of gene volences, 
a wag very neatly apphed to him 


the following couplet from Pope : 


his mind 
« Take every creature in - of ever; kind!“ 


Diogenes, the Cynic philoſopher, 
ſeeing the ſon of a common woman 
throw ſtones among a croud of peo- 
ple, Take care young man, ſaid he, 
that you do not hit your father, 


When the Britiſh and American 
armies were near each other, in the 
neighbourhood of German Town, 
hve Heſſian ſoldiers, who had ftrag- 
gled into the woods, and loft their 
way, were met by an Iriſhman, who 
was a private in Waſhington's army : 
he immediately preſented his piece, 
and deſired them to ſurrender ; they 
ſuppoſing that he was ſupported by 
a party of the enemy, did as he 
directed, and threw down their arms, 
He then marched them before him to 
the American lines, and brought 


Alluding, we preſume, to the celebrated reed 
of ſheyp from the Royal Ram, fo called, from 
its being a preſent From his Majeſty to Sir John. 
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them to head quarters. General 
Waſhington wondered at the ſpirit 
and atchievement of the fellow, 
aſked him, how he, a fingle man, 
could capture five? V, ſays the 
Iriſhman, pleaſe your Excellency, by 
Jaſus, TI ſurrounded them! The Ge- 
neral, who was ſeldom Known even 
to ſmile, laughed heartily at the 
bull, gave him a ſum of money, and 
promoted him to a halbert. 


At the time M. D*'Eſpremenil, the 
great promoter of the obſtinacy of 
the Nobles, at Paris, was the object. 
of popular rage; an orator in the 
Palais Royal, the place where the 
mob uſually aſſembled for debate, 
made a motion, one day, to fire his 
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houſe and murder hit wife and chil. 
dren, Theſe horrid words were re, 
ceived with applauſe ; but another 
orator, who felt that ſuch propofaly 
went a little too far, and yet they 
could not be warded off by appealing 
to juſtice and humanity, got up in 
his turn and addreſſed the mob a 
follows: Gentlemen, you may aſſur 
yourſelves that the ſcheme of revenyy, 
now propoſed, would be no puniſhment 
ro the offender. His houſe and furni. 
ture belong to the landlord, his wift 
belongs to the public, and his childrn 
may, perhaps, belong to any of you." 
T his jeſt equally falſe and brutal had, 
however, the defired effect, the mob 
laughed and were diſarmed of their 
fury. 
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A DESCRPITION OF THE 


KENT and CANTERBURY HOSPITAL. 


[With an E ngraving.] 


HE General Kent and Canter- 
: bury Hoſpital (of which a plate 
is here given) was erected in the year 
1792, at the expence of upwards of 
four thouſand pounds; it is built in a 
dry and healthy ſituation, in a piece 
of fine paſture of about three acres, all 
walled in; being land formerly part 
of the monaſtery of St. Auguſtine, 
near the city of Canterbury. The 
building, which is of brick covered 
with flate, is every way equal to the 
liberal purpoſes, for which it was in- 
tended ; containing convenient apart- 
ments for the different officers of the 
houſe ; with cold and hot baths, four 
large wards and four ſmaller ones, 


for the reception of upwards of fifty 


atients; though at preſent the ſub- 
criptions are not more than ſufficient 


by upport a fourth part of that num- 
er. | 


As the benevolent intentions of tlus 
inſtitution cannot be anſwered with- 
out more liberal contributions ; and 
as a greater number of patients might 
be maintained without additional pro- 
portion of expence; it is endeavoured 
to impreſs theſe facts upon the public, 
and as an eſtabliſhment of this kind 
muſt be beneficial to Canterbury and 
its neighbourhood, it is hoped that 
the charitable diſpoſitions of the hu- 
mane, eſpecially of thoſe who have 
contributed ſo liberally towards railing 
the building, will not ſuffer ſo great 
a part of it to be uſeleſs for want of 
annual donations neceſſary for its ſup- 

Ort. | 
G There is a weekly board at the 
Hoſpital every Friday, for the ad- 
miſſion of patients. 

The happy effects ariſing from 


Hoſpitals, erected for reception af 


the 
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Nie ſick and lame poor, were power- 
ul motives to the benevolent for the 
aabliſhment of one in this populous 
And oppulent county; a ſubſcription 
Peing opened, ſeveral gentlemen of 
geſpectability formed themſelves into 
committee for carrying the ſame 
5 nto execution. As thote parts of 


his county, which are in the vicinity 
bf London, may be ſuppoied to have 
FS : » 4 

Fecourſe to the hoſpitals there, Can- 
terbury was judged to be the moſt 
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From SOLITUDE: a Pot. 
By Mrs. Mary Robinſon. 


H! who can tell the various pangs that 
wait 

On ſplendid Miſery z the hidden woes, 
That thronging round the canopy of g ld, 
Pernicivus, moth-like, feed upon the wretch 
Who groans benea'h the Pageantry of State - 
Who can deſcribe the agonizing throbs, 
The thirſty fever, or the languid hours, 
That ſated Luxury is doom'd tp own ? 
Who can avert the ſtrongly-pciſon'd ſhaft 
Of Envy, glancing from the recrea"t foul ? 
Or who can bear the ſlow- conſuming touch 
Of unrequited Love? the ſubtle ſmile 
Of inſolent Diſdain? or the fell graſp 
Of keen Ingratitude, „ the child of Hell!“ 
Or who but thoſe, the worſt of human kind, 
Who batten on the miſcries of Man, 
Would, robbing Nature of her ample means 
Crouch the baſe knee, prompt the fawning 
| tongue 

To gain applauſ- from Ignorance and Pride? 
© Who that is bleſt with Intellect refin'd ! 
With ſenſe to know the dignity of Worth, 
© The vaſt ſupremacy of innate Truth, 
The Majeſty of Mind! the ſacred glow 
That warms the Son of Genius, and expands 
The pure ethereal eſſence of the Haul, 
Would, like an eagle, pouncing on a worm, 
© Barter the proudeſt attributes of God, 
For the baſe joys of Sublunary Power? 


| EPIGRAM. 
5 Ox the Tax on ATTORNIES. 


| COMMODITIES of ev'ry kind, 
q When they are tax'd the worte we find, 
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eligible and convenient ſituation for 
the purpoſe : the ſalubrity of the 
city, and the number of ſkilful and 
experienced gentlemen of the faculty 
therein, ſtrengthened the choice ; and 


it was much in favour of the under 


taking, that Sir Edward Hales, bart. 
obligingly parted with a field of 
about three acres, walled round, on 
the Eaſt ſide of the city, on an ele- 
vated, airy ſituation, and in every 
reſpect adapted to the deſign, 


T 
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Far for a caſe I need not ſeek, 

Porter, as ſoon as tax'd, grew weak z 

And till to prove my dactrine right, 

For Window-Tax we bad leſs /ight. 

It ſuch of Taxes be the fate, 

Spare us, O Pitt! ere 'tis too late. 

Tax, if you pleaſe, our Wives, our Maids, 
Things that cannot be ſpoilt, for aids; 
But ſpare us here, avert this evil, 

A Lawyer tax'd will be the Devil. 


April 9, 1794. 
— — — 
EL EGV. 


WRITTEN IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT?/ 


AN oro BACHELOD, 


* 
E towering Hills, whoſe front ſublime 
The miſty vapour often ſhrouds ;; 
Whoſe ſuramits, braving envious Time, 
Aſpire to pierce the vagrant clouds: 


Ye Trees, that to the balmy gale, 
Low murmuring, bow your yerdant heads, 
Ye laviſh Flowers, that ſcent the Vale, 
Where roly Health delighted treads 


Ye Streams, that thro' the Meadow ſtray, 
In many a wild fantaſtic round, 

Or ſparkling urge your rapid way 
Ober Rocks with bending Ofiers crown'd. 


Ye whitening Cliffs, that o'er the main 
In greadful majeſty ariſe ; 

Whoſe dangers to elude—in vain 
Too oft the trembling Sailor tries: 


Each varied Scene, whoſe native charms. 
Excel what Fancy ever drew 3 

Where Heiter d in Retirement's arms, 
Contentment ſweetly rei: adieu] 

| Ang 
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And thou, romantic, ſtraw-roof d Cot, 
Whoſe Walls are from diſſenſion free, 
The hours ſhall never be forgot 
The happy hours I've paſt in thee: 


Where Hoſpitality preſides, 
And pours from Plenty's copious Horn 
Where unaffe cted Worth reſides, 

And feſtive Mirth gilds ev'ry morn, 


©, may they long exert their power, 
Long guard from ill this bleſt retreat 

And ever thro” Life's chequer'd hour 
With {miles of Peace its Owners greet z 


And may no blaſt e'er rend theſe Trees, 
Or ſpoil this Garden's gaudy bloom; 
But the ſoft Shower, and gentle Breeze, 

Preſerve its Colour and Perfume | 


Ah me! I muſt no more delay, 
For ſee the ſwelling Sails in view 
The Wind propitious chides my ftay, 
Romantic Cot, again adicu! 


The RETORT COURTEOUS, 


The following vvell known Verſes were ſent by a 
entleman the other day to a yours Lady as 
diſtinguiſhable for Wit as Beauty in the fa- 
ſhionable circle. As a proof of her eminently 
pefſefſing the former, we inſert ber Anſwer 
returned by the Servant, 


WW HENEVER, Cnror, I bevin, 
Your heart like mine to move; 
You tell me, what a crying fin 
Is unchaſte lawleſs love. 


Say can the paſſion be a crime 
That gave to CHLOE birth; 

Or can thoſe joys be but divine, 
That make a Heaven on Earth ? 


Sin then, dear Girl, for Heaven's ſake, 
Repent and be forgiven: 

Bleſs me—and by repentance make 
An Holiday in Heaven! 


WAL IG 4? 
The REPLY. 


WET will you Damon ſtill eſſay, 

My Heart like yours to move; 

And in ſoft accents—whiſpering ſay, 
There is no crime in Love? 


Yes—the SAME paſſion may DESTROY 
That gave to me my Birth, 

For I believe no lawleſs joy 
Can make a HEAVEN on EarTH. 


Then tempt me not for pity's ſake, 
Repent, and be forgiven; | 

And let THY REFOoRMATI10ON make 
The HoLtiday inHravex ! 
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EPIGRAM on a MISER, 


WHEN Gripus could no longer live 
"Twas time that he began to give; 
But Gripus ſtill to knavery prone, 
Bequeath'd an item not his own ; 
What had been ſold could not be given 
Yet he bequeath'd his ſoul to heaven ; 
Thus as his life in cheating paſs'd, 
He wiſh'd to cheat Old Nick at laſt, 


ö 


— ——— 
Written by à Lady, on preſenting ber Pi%y, , 
ſome Friends. 
Tomy PICTURE. 
WV HILE I through chequer'd paths, with 


anxious breiſt, 
Now ſad, now cheertul, wind my 
way; , 
*T is thine, bleſt ſhade, in one dear ſpot ont, 
Nor from the ſoft retreat deſire to tr: 


DE 

In that abode of Innocence and Truth. 
'T he mild domeſtic Virtues love to du ell; 
There ſport the Graces by unſul ice youth, 


There Friendſhip, pleas'd, erects her mag, 


ea 
* 


ſpell, 
There, through ſucceſſive years, diſplay thy 
bloom, 


Thou gay reſemblance of this fading face; 
Which Time will lead, relentleſs, to th: 
tomb, 
Long e'er he leaves on thee a ſingle trace. 


While I, perhaps, in diſtant climes may roy 
Oft ſhall my Fanny fix her eyes on thine; 
On thee ſhall turn wie h looks of cordial love, 
Thoſe beams where ſweetneſs a-d expretiu 
ſhine. 
A tender glance, Auguſta, too, ſhall dart, 
As of her abſent Friend ſhe fondly ſpeaks; 
And while affection kindles at her heart, 
A warmer bluſh ſhall paint her glowing 
cheeks. 
Go, ſmiling ſhadow, and enjoy thy lot; 
May ſcenes of tranquil bliſs till mee: tr 
eyes; | 
Content ſtill hover o'er the fayour'd ſpot, 
And brighteſt years, in long ſucceſſion ri, 


CONUNDRUM.-----A BED, 
By Lady Melbourne, 


FORM D long ago, yet made to day, 
Moſt employed when others fleep ; 
What few will chuſe to give away, 
Yet none can wiſh to keep / 


— — 


To the REFORMERS. 


ATTEND, ye Brooders dire of Storms 
Nor more be filly Elves 
The greateſt pitch of a RETOR ms, 


Is to ReForRm YouRsZzLves! , 


* 4 * i "Dt 
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—— 


. 


A SIMIL E. 
OLED by the School- boy's perſevering 


hand, 
ne $now-ball gathers gravel. mud, or ſand, 
{various ſoils a motley 1: imple ſhews, 
'nd 43 its bulk increaſes dirtier grows. 
, when on Rumour 's buly pinions fly 
» e recent Fact, or new conſtructed Lye, 
. tom frequent repetition ill accrue 
uch changes, both inmagnitude and hue, 
That what was Once ſo ſmall and M hite, 


We 
: 


7 Glace : 

pes mes, at length, one monſtrous lump of 
* black. 

: Gaus. 


r 


ANACREONTIC. 


RED pow'rs of Loy and WI NE! 
See me bow before your ſhrine ; 
iſs that you impart, 
ior nov within my heart 
|, F W Farble ſoft, my lyre and tell 
How their joys my boſom ſwell. 
| Fit I drink and then I fip 
; AS Kitszs on my fair one's Li» 3 
EE Then again 1 pledge my bowl, 
| And alternate yield my ſoul, 
Yield it ev*ry joy to prove 
That ariſe from WIN E and Love: 
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Thus, entranc'd in PLEASURE's dream, 
3 $ - Glides my bark along the ſtream ; 
be * Ev'ry breeze my ſails that fill, 7 
| Odours all around diſtil!; 

Smiling moments as they paſs, 
|F Gayly revel o'ec my elaſs; 

Thus I drink—then ſweetly preſs'd, 

Drop to ſteep on BeauTY's e 
1 ; 4% Tranhent dreams [ yet fly trom age“ 
M umbl-s out Reflection ſage— 
Hence intruder ! —while I live, 
Loves and WINE ſtall pleaſure give. 


Envious Tims ! thy dread career 

A moment ſtay, and lend an ear 

& When thy ſcythe inlents my brow, 
« And my cheeks in furrows plow, 

« When thy chilling wing ſhall (ted 
Hoary froſt around this head, 

% While each trophy you devour, 

« Still my foul ſhall ſpurn thy power; 
- = « Still within my wither'd frame 

| The vital ſpark ſhall gayly flame; 
« Ever glow with new delight, 

& Till 1 fink in ſhades of night.“ 
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8 Canterbury, April 27. Homo, 
THE 
HERALD and HUSBAND-MAN, 
A FABLE. 


m— Nobilitas ſola eſt atque unica virtus. 
JuvENALe 

With friend Juvenal agree, 

* Viitue's the true nobility 3 


FOR "FONT" 


Adjoining 
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Has of herſelf ſufficient charms, 
Altho' without a coat of arms. 
HonxxsTvs does not know the rules, 
Conceraing Or and Fez, and Gules, 
Yet ſets the wond'ring eye to gaze on, 
Such deeds no herald e*er could blaze on. 
Tawdry atchievements out of place, 
Do but augment a fool's diſgrace z 

A coward is a double jeſt, 

Who has a lion for his creſt ; 

And things are come to ſuch a paſs, 
Two horſes may ſupport an aſs ; 

And on a Gameſter or Buffoon, 

A moral motto's a Iampoon. 

An honeſt ruſtic having done 

Hi; maſter*s work. *twixt ſun and ſung 
Retir'd to dreſs a little ſpot, 

to his homely cot, 

W here pleas'd, in miniature, he found 
His Landlord's culinary ground, 

Some herbs that feed, and ſome that heal, 
The wiater's medicine or meal. 

The ſage, which in his garden ſeen, 
No man nee! ever die“ I ween; 
The marjoram comely to behold, 
With thyme, and ruddieſt marygold, 
And mint and penny=-royal ſweet, 

To deck the cottage windows meet 
And baum that yields a finer juice 
Thau all that China can produce; 
With carrots red, and turnips whitey 
And leeks, Cadwallader 5 delight 5 
And all the ſavory crop that vie 

To pleaſe the palate and the eyes 


15 


- Thus, as intent, he did ſurvey 


His plot, a Herald came that way, 

A man of gieat eſcutcheon'd knowledge, 
And member of the motly college. 
Heedleſs the peoſent paſs'd he by, 
Indulging this ſoliloquy: 

„ Ye gods! hat an enormous ſpace, 

% *Twixt man and man does nature place; 
«© While ſome by deeds of honour riſe, 
4 To ſuch a height, as far out-vies 

« The vi ſible diu rnal ſpbere; 

* While others, like this ruſtic here, 

« Grope in the groveling ground content, 
„Without or lineage or deſcent, 

„ Hail, Heraldry ! myſterious art, 

“% Bright patroneſs of all deſert, 

4 Mankind would on a level lie, 

«© And undiſtinguiſh'd live and die; 

„% Depri v'd of thy illuſtr'ous aid, 

% Such ! ſo momentous is our trade. 

« Sir, ſays the clown, why ſure you joke, 
« (And kept on digging as he ſpoke) 

&« And prate not to extort conviction, 

« But merrily by way of fiction. 

& Say, do your manuſcripts aiteſt, 

c What was old father Adam's creſt; 

« Did he a nobler Coat receive 

« In right of marrying Mrs. Eve 

% Or had ſupporters when he kiſs'd her 
6 Ondexer fide, and fide ſiniſter; 


* Cur moiiatur Homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in 
horto. 
« Or 
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% Or was his motto, prithee ſpeak, 

% English, French, Latin, Welch, or Greek; 
« Or was he not, without a lye, 

0 Jo ſuch a nobleman as 1? 

„% Virtue, which great cefects can ſtifle, 

« May beam diſtinction on a trifle ; 

© And honour, with her native charms 

© May beautify a coat of arms 

« Realit.es ſometimes will thrive, 


&© F'en by appearance kept alive ; 
% But by themſelves, Gules, Or, and Fey, 
„% Are cyphers, neither more or leſs : 
«© Keep both thy head and hands from crime, 
«t Be honeſt in the worſt of times: 
Health on my countenance impreſs'd, 
„ And ſweet conte it's my daily gueſt, 

« My fame alone I build on this, 

« And Garter King at Arms may kiſs.“ 


 RETROSPECT 


„ Hep campaign has commenced with 
i a movement on the part of the al- 
lies, the moſt judicious and ſp rited ; and 
the event 1s highly propitious to ovr arms. 
By forcing the French lines in all the dit- 
ferent points of attack on the 15th inſtant, 
the inveſtment of LAN DñAECY was com- 
pletely effected, and trom the miſcar . iage 
of the French in attempting to relieve it 
will, in all probability, ſoon fall. From 
the ſituation of the combined armies, there 
js g.od reaſon likewile to hope that Cam- 
bray will ere long be in our poſſeſſion- 
The operations of the allies have aſſumed 
/a very different ſhape to what they did ]-i{t 
campaign; inſtead of purſuing the divided 
plan which occafioncd ſo many fai'ures aſt 
ſummer, they ſeem to have borrowed wit- 
dom from their enemy, and are now acting 
in a maſs; and if that the goud under- 
ſtanding, which at preſent prevails, ſuffers 
no interruption, their career will nv doubt 
he marked by victory and conqueſt. It is 
impoſſible to trace the exact plan of opera- 
tions determine l on by the allies; but 
there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 
g eat body of the confederate amy will 
make a vigorous effort to p netrate into 
the htart of the country, and endeavour 
to conquer France in Paris. It is there 
only they can deſtroy the germe of that 
wicle ſpreading and powerful ſ\ſtem of 
miſchief, which, when attacked at the ex- 
tremities, appears to conſolidate and ga- 
ther interna; ſt'ength. The experiment 
of marching to Paris is undoubtedly an 
enterprize full of difficulty and danger, if 
the maſs of the prople are attached to the 

eſent ſyſtem, and determined to ſupport 
it ; but this, at pr-ſent, is problematical; 
the allies have not as yet penetrated ſuf- 
ficiently far to feel the pulle of the coun- 
try. The apparent unanimity of France, 
being avowedly conſolidated by terror, 
may burſt its bonds, when the people ſhall 
ind a power at hand ſufficient to protect 
them in a ;evolt, The allies, as they ad- 


&  QOLITLICS, 


vance into the country, will aſcertain the 
diſpoſition of its inh bitants, which if 
ropitious to their cauſe, their acceſs tg 
Paris will be eaſy --it hoſtile, they wil 
diſcover it in time to make a retreat, be. 
fore a retreat becomes impracticable. 

The preſent month has been markel 
with the fall of Danton and ſeveral of his 
friends; ſo inexplicable are the politics af 
Par.s, that it is utterly impoſſible to un. 
ravel the views of the different parties, in 
thus putting each other to death. Danton, 
ſince the death of the king, always ap. 
peared as a planet of the ern magnitude 
in the horizon of the revolution, and gere- 
rally moved in the ſame orbit w th Ro. 
bertſpiere. It was but a ſhort time ſince 
thit they gave each other the fraterni| 
embrace, and pledged their vows of amity 
in each others ams; but, like the kits of 
Judas, it was meant only to betray, for 
within a month after we find the fam: 
Robertſpiere in the tribune denouncing his 
friend, Danton, as a traitor to his coun- 
try, and purſuing him to the ſcaffold with 
a rancour, that could only be equalled by 
the zeal of his former friendſhip. 

It muſt be truly mortitying to men, 
who, are ccurting popular favour, to con- 
template the fa e of ſo many demagogues, 
as have lately graced the * at Paris, 
amidſt the execiations of the fame multi- 
tude, which, but a ſhort time before, had 
bawled itſelf hoarſe, in roaring out their 
praiſes. The BRISSOTINES, the Hk. 
BERTISTS, together with DanTON and 
his party, all fixed their hopes with con- 
fidence on the people to reſcue them from 
the power of their perſecutors, and ll 
found themſelves deceived ; the peop'e who 
had ſhouted them nto notice, were equally 
ready to exult in their downfall, and they 
all paſſed on to the ſcaffold, the poor de- 
ſe ted objefts of popular caprice and dit- 
appointed ambition. 

In turning our attention from France 
we bchold a very intereſting ſceue 3 

| place 
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Government forced upon it by 


f the whole country againſt the ſpuri.us 
the Em- 
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ace in POLAND ; no leſs than a revolt 
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ſanction of neutrality, the northern powers 
are permitted a free intercourſe with 
France, the effects of ſuch intercourſe will 


W...c{s and the King of Pruſſia; this revolt, certainly be more injurious to us than we 
Which burſt forth on the 24th of March, can poffibly experience from their open 
Las brought about under the avipices oppoſition, 
=. General KoszINSKO., The revo u— The carrukk OF MARTINIQUE, is 

| tionary army already amounts to upwards an acquiſition of conſiderable importance 
Wot 20,000 men; the avowed diſpoſition to this country; it is eſtimated, when the 

W of the whole people to co-operate with it trade of that ifland gets into a regular 
gives the muſt flattering proſpect, that channel, that it will net a produce to the 
W PoLaxD will at leng ho indicate her inde- cuſtoms of nearly two millions annually. 
pendence, ard reſcue thole territories AT HOME the aſpect of affairs is tar 

which, in defiance of every principle of from being deſponding; the nation under 

6 inftice, has been torn from her by two the burthen of the war, and conſequent 

: regal robbers. | drpreffion of trade, looks healthy and vi- 

. Swe and DENMARK have entered gorous; and the ſtocks, the belt political 

into a Convention for the mutual defence barcmeter, have been ggzdvally riſing 

g Jof th. ir neu: rality, and have agreed to fit during the month. The military volun- 
W out a ſpecific number of ſhips of the line, teer aſſociat ons, which ere forming in 

; tor the purpoſe of rezeliing any inter- the kirgdem, has damped the afp ring 

p mption that may he offered to it. ſpirit of domeſtic rebellivn, and ſtamped 

t FF There is litt'e doubt but theſe powers a ſecurity upen property which was evi- 

: are ſtimulated to this meature by the con- dently wanting ſome time back. 

1 duct of Great Britain, in the detention of The COUNTY OF KENT, at all times 

1 a number of their ſhips bound to France, ready to evince its loyalty, or aſſert its in- 

8 7 It is a queſtion, not eaſily decided, how dependence, ſtands foremoſt in this popular 

: tar a nation, at war with another, is juſti- meaſure of arming ; its ſubſcriptions cor- 

2 fable in interrupting the commerce of a refpond with its opulence; and the general 

: neutral power, when u der the ſanction of zeal with wich the mealure is embraced, 

| S that neutrality it ſupplies an enemy with has complratly fruſtrated the views of thoſe 

the means of carrying on the war; we - who had vainly hoped to ſee us divided on 

j KK only obſerve, that all nations, in eve'y a ſubject, where our ieaſon, our intereſt, 

{ period of hiſtory, have oppoſed that ſpecies our duty, our loyalty, and every motive 

of mutrality which does a manifeſt injury, that ought to influence our minds, called 

i and yet claims an exception from the lex upon us to be united. 

: talienis. Certain it is that if, under the 
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IT is with extreme reluctance, after the very liberal patronage the Proprietors 


of this Work have experienced, that they are under the neceſſity of informing the 
Public, that the Kentiſh Regiſter, after this month, avill be advanced 10 NINE» 
PENCE. T hey are compelled ſo this meaſure from the very heavy duty lately im- 
pojed upon paper, and which, unfortunately for the Editcrs, more particularly 
affect the papers oa which the generality of periodical publications are printed. 
From the heavy and increaſing expences, «which the Editors of the Kentiſh Regifter 
bade incurred, in embelliſpiug their work with plates, to render it the more ac- 
cepiable to their numerous readers, they have as yet, though the ſale has been very 
extenſive, derived no profit whatever from their labours ; and when the new duty 
en paper is taken into calculation, they muſt, if they continze to pul liſb it at the 


preſent price, be conſiderable looſers every month. 


Under theje circumſtunces 


= they truft that the advance of T hree-pence will appear reaſonable to their friends 
We nd the public in general, wvho will be pleaſed to recolle&, that nearly all the 
= London Magazines, which formerly ſeld at Sixpence, are now advanced to One 
Shilling and Eighteen-pence. The Editors have lately employed @ very capital 
Draughtſman, for the purpoſe of embellijhing 1he Kentiſh Regiſter with ORIGINAL 
fubjeAs, and it will, by degrees, engroſs a more complete collection of gentlemen”s 
Jeats, and other interefling views in Kent, than can poffebly be found in any other 
collection. 
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HE ſhip Anna-Maria, capt; Claas Mo- 
rita, late maſter, arrived in Dover her- 
bour, laden with oats from Toningen; in ber 
voyage ſhe was captured, on the 17th ult, by 
a Dunkirk cutter privateer, named Narciſſe, 
commanded ty Lieut, Beladier, of 16 guns 
and 200 men, who took the maſter and mate 
out of her, and put five Frenchmen on board, 
with orders to follow the privateer into Dun- 
kirk, which they did until che next day in 
the afterncon, when they ſaw her, under a 
preſs of ſail, overſet and fink, when every 
ſoul on board periſhed, The Anna-Maria 
was afterwards recaptured by two Dutch brigs 
and a cutter, and ſent into Dover, 

Tucſd, y 85 A general meeting of the no- 
bility, geairy, c.ergy, yeomanry, and prin- 
cipal land owners of the county of Kent, held 
at Maidſtone, to conſider of the propofition 
of increaſing the military force of the county; 
when 1t was reſolved, That the preſent cri- 
tical ſituation of affairs appears to point out 
the neceſſity of general and individual exer- 
tion; and therefore that a ſubſcription be im- 
mediately opened, to provide in the beſt and 
moſt efficacious manner for the internal de- 
fence of the county, and for its ſecurity againft 
the poſſible events of foreign invaſion, and 
domeſtic tumult; and to enable all ſuch as 
are willing to promote theſe great and impor- 
tant objects to ſiand forward on the preſent 
occaſion, The ſubſcriptions at this mee 
ing for raiſing volunteer troops of - cavalry, 
amounted to 84391. 10s, od. 

Wedneſday 9, About ſeven in the evening, 
a fire broke out in a newly built houſe, be- 
longing to Mr. Nicholſon, fituate on the new 
road at Recheſter ; which burnt with ſuch 
fury as to defy every exertion to ſtop ics pro- 
greſs. It conſumed the houſe where it began 
and the two adjoining, likewiſe new, alſo the 
property of Mr. Nicholſon; who, notwith- 


-  - Randing part of the premiſes were inſured, 


ſuftains a very heavy loſs, Careleſsneſs of the 
workmen, who had neglected to extinguiſh 
fire before they left the houſe, was ſup- 
bed to have cauſed the accident. 

A woman near the Sun tavern, Chatham, 
geb down ſtairs with a child in one hand, 
and a kettle of hot water in the other, her 
dect Nlipved, and falling down, the child was 
{., greaofully ſcalded, that it died ſhortly after. 
Due accident had ſuch an effect upon the wo- 
1527., that ſhe became delirious. 

Three carpenters, in removing an old eſ- 
_£riroire at Leeds caſtle, they found concealed 
therein, guineas, half guineas, and other 
co us, to the amount of near cool, which they 


reftored to Dr, Fairfax, the preſent proprietor 


* that ancient manſion, who rewarded them 
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with ten guineas each for their honey, 5 
guincas and half guineas was all of thy, 
of Queen Anne. | 
The royal ſtandard of King Charly | 
taken at the battle of Worceſter, on Sen 
1651, by Oliver Cromwell, is at this te 
depoſited (Where it has been nest centy, 
in one of the ſtorehouſes at Chat. 
It is ilk, and of very curious work ane 
Nearly 500 French priſoners on board 
Hero priſon ſhip in the Medway at Chathy, 
Many of them have filently conveyed the 
diabolical king-killing inclinations, in my, 
ing a guinea or any other piece of money ha, 
ing the reſemblance of a head, by cutting ty 
tion for our counitymen follows, — that twill 
cannot as yet carry their wiſhes into execute 
Tueſday 22. A general board of the gon. 
nors was held at the Kent and Cant 
Hoſpital, when Thomas Knight, eſq. w 
unanimouſly elected Treaſurer, in the nn 
of the late William Deeces, elq. decealt 
and a bene faction of 50. from the Archbify 
of Canterbury, beſides his grace's annuzlts 
nefaction of 20 guineas, Wes paid into t& 
hands of the Treaſurers 151 in and cu 
tients have been relieved in the lait tust 


Thurſday 24. A general deputation ofth 
Cinque Forts and their Members, met 
Right Hon, William Pitt, the Lord Wat 
at Dover caſtle, to confer with him on 
moſt eligible plans for arming the inhbabiul 
for the bettet ſecurity of the ſea coaſts of ti 
county. Plans were then unanimoully apr 
upon, o form bodies of infantry aud can 
for the general purpoſe of trenythemngit 
internal defence of the kingdom; and tt 
ſubſcription be entered into tor the uppurt © 
ſuch military force; which was to be egit 
voluntary, except on being actually cale « 
to repel invaſion, or ſuppreſs riots; in vhs 
caſe the whole body, which ſhould match“ 
either ſervice, were to be under military 
Mr, Pitt, in addition totbe ſubſcription will 
had been previouſly entered into, ſubſcs 
1000cl, and as Lord Warden of the Cit 
Ports and Conſtable of Dover caſtle, be 
received on entering the gates under“ 
charge of artillery, and attended by 4 & 
tain's guard, with a band of muſic. 


— — 
ParFERMENTS, &. 


The rev. John Wood, to the vicange! 


Brenſet, void by the reſignation of the, * 
Anthony Hammond. = 
Dr. Brockleſbury to be phbyfician de 3 : 


corps of ordnance and artillery, at " 
J. Je%8 


lefferys, eſq. to be clerk of the cheque 

— — in the room of D. Taſſell, 

8 0 annua'ed, 

| ann Gayner, eſq fo he clerk of the 

5 rvey at Waolwich, vice Jefferys. 

ur Heaſlow, to be clerk of the ſurvey at 
cel neſe, vice Gayners 


Ty 

"we — —— 

15 BIA TRS. 

of March 27. The lady of James Mann, eſq. 
thr inten- pisce, of a ſon, : 

ck 2 April 20+ Mrs. Kingsford, wife of Mr, 
ky, & K:esford, of Wickhambreaux, was ſafely 
ere of three children, 

11 

(fer % — — 

21, _— 1 

1 MasZY 14628. 

1 

nch 26. Alexander William Young, of 
WW e iſland of Tobago, to.Miſs Harriot Ken- 
a gton, of Black heath. ; 
29. Sir Charles Style, bart. of Watring- 
nun ary, to Miſs Whatman, eldeſt daughter of 
„mes Whatman, eſq. of Vinters. 

rote # A few days fince, at Maidſtone, Mr. Tho- 
eie is Smith, hair-dreſſer, to Miſs Mary Pear- 
io e, of Tudeley. 

2 RS 20, At Ramſgate, Mr. Francis Wither- 


0 eo, baker, to Miſs Ann Gtigſon. 

u- Avril 2. At St. Luke's in the borough of 

Wouthwark, Richard Morris, eſq. of South- 

Beet, to Miſs Filmer. 

8 3, At St. Dunſtan's Stepney, in Middleſer, 

Ur George Hunt, brazier, of Dover, to Mits 

Judith Holmes. 

= 9. At Aſh near Sandwich, Mr. John 
Nocke, butcher, of Canterbury, to Miſs 

Morn, 

© 10. At Bromley, Rochford Grange, eſq. 

oo Miſs Burrows, daughter of Edward Bur- 

Dos, eſq. 

| 12, 1 Dover, Mr. Richard Sutton, to 

i's Jane Hogben, 

13, At Dover, Mr. Iſaac Hubbard, to 

ils White. 

14. At Fordwich, Mr, William Dowton, 

Womedian, to Miſs S. Baker, both of Canter- 

Wury theatre. 

At Monks Horton, Mr. James Kite, to 

Miſs S. Marſhall, x 

& At Folkeſtone, Mr. John Ferris, to Miſs 

arab Jarvis, 

& 15, At Dover, Mr. Richard Adams, to 

Mils Wood Stupples. 

At Folkeſtone, Mr. Trevanion Harnett, 

Eto Miſs Ann Ladd. 

= 20. At Dover, Mr. John Ruffin, to Miſs 

| ary Baker, 

= 21. At Dover, Mr, John Harriſon, to 

lis Ann Tritton, 

= 22. At Tenterden, Mr. W. Tayler, of 

Ne Stamp office, London, to Miſs Mace. 

= 24 At Wye, Mr, George Manger, to 

WP! ils Abigail Knowler, 


al 
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Lately, at Lewiſham, Mr, — Ruſſel, nur- 
ſery and ſeediman; a man well known by all 
ranks of men, as a huſband, a father, and a 
maſter, who having travelled over moſt parts 
of England, between 4o and 50 years, in the 
purſuit and eſtabliſhment of his buſineſs, 
which he brought to great perfeQion, at 
laſt fell a viEtim ro that fatal diſorder the 
ſmall pox, 

Lately, at Sittiegbourn, Mr. John Hall, 
ſurgeon and apothecary. 

March 30. At Deal, univerſally reſpected 
and eſteemed, Mr. Richard May, one of the 
Jurats of that town, 


31. At Margite, Mr, — Carraway, car- 
penter and builder, 


At Maidſtone, in his 64th year, Mr. John 
Fowler, farmer. 

April 1. At Margate, Mrs. Emptage, wife 
of Mr. Hyumphry Emptage, 

At Charing, Mr. Richard Saxby, a wealthy 
farmer, 

Lately, fincerely regretted, by a fall from a 
horſe, Miſs Marſhall, daughter of Mr, Mar- 
ſhall, of Brabourn-court, 

2, Of a ſever, in the prime of life, at 
Tournay in Flanders, Mr. John Byng, aſſiſt- 
ant ſurgeon and deputy purveyor of the mili- 
tary hoſpital for the Britiſh army on the con- 
tinent, and formerly of Canterbury, 

6, At Sittingbourn, after a ſevere afflic- 
tion of 16 months, in his 25h year, Mr, 
John Jarrit, 

7. At Maidſtone, in an advanced age, 
the rev. John Wiche, a diſſenting miniſter z 
a gentleman of very reſpectable character, and 
much eſteemed by all his acquaintance, 

At Tenterden, Miſs M. Waters, 

9. At Aſhford, after a very ſhort illneſs, 
Mr. Thomas Samſon, upholder and cabinet 
maker. 

At Cranbrook, in his 824 year, Abraham 
Walter, eſq. i 

In St. Dunſtan's near Canterbury, in an 
advanced age, Mr, — Holbrook, 

At Broadmead near Fclkeſtone, aged 67, 
Mrs. Ann Rigden. 

Lately at Biddeaden, ſincerely regretted, in 
the 51 year of his age, Mr. Thomas Diproſe, 
farmer. 

12. At Sheerneſs, in her 39th year, Mrs. 
Ann Lynn, ' widow of Charles Seymour Lyng, 
eſq. late a lieutenant in the royal navy, 

13. At Troy-town, Rocheſter, Mrs. 
Dadd. BEE. 

At Chatham, Mr, James Markham, of 
the dock-yard, 

At Hunton, Mrs, Martin, wife of Mr. W. 
Martin. | 

17 At Nackington near Canterbury, Mr, 
William Fox, yeoman. 

18, In the 81ſt year of his age in Hills 
fireet, London, the Right Hon, Charles Pratt, 
Ear! Camden, Viſcount Bayham, and Lord 
Preſident of his Majeſty's moſt honourable 
privy council, a governor of the charter-houſe, 


1355 
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recorder of the city of Bath, and 1 R . 8. 
His Lordſhip was the third ſon of John Ptatt, 
eſq. of Wilderneſs in the pariſh of Seale, in 
this county. Applying himfelf to the ſtudy 
of the law, he became one of the moſt emi- 
nent and ſucceſsful pleaders at the bar, In 
1754 he was elected one of the repreſentatives 
for Downton in Wilts; in July 1757 conti 
tuted aitorney-gerieral, which he exchanged 
in 1762 for that of lord chief juſtice of the 
common pleas z upon which he received the 
honour of knighthood, In that court he 
prefided with a cignity, weight, and impar- 
tiality never exceeded by any of his prede- 
eeſſors; and what will long perpetuate his 
conduct as a Bit ſh magiftiate, with every real 
lover of the Engliſh conſtitution, was in the 
caſe of John Wilkes, eſq who on being 
brought, on May 6, 1763, from his confine- 
ment in the Tower, before the court of com- 
mon pleas, he as lord chief juſtice geclared 
the general warrant upon which Mr. Wilkes 
had been appprehended to be illegal; and in 
the conſequent judicial proceedings, his de- 
cifions were fo acceptable to the nation, that 
he was preſented with the freedom of the 
cities of London, Dublin, Excter, and Nor- 
wich. 

The corporations of London and Bath, (of 
which Jatter city he was choſen recorder in 
1759) requeſted him to fit for hit picture, to 
be placed in their teſpective halls. During the 
adminifliation of the mirquis of Rocking- 
ham, he was created Baron Camden, of Cam 
den-place, in Chefilhurſt, and in July 30, 
1766, declared lord high chancellor of Eng- 
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land; in which office he obtained the love 3 
efieem of all parties, except in one infancy j, 
incurred ſome cenſure for his conduct in the 
buſineſs of the 40 days embargo upon cry, 
and alſo deciating himſelf ſtrongly ayainſt the 
taxation of America, he was removed jrum b, 
hi h office in Jan, 1770, and was charyeq |, 
the then adminiftration «ith betrayin, 4, 
ſecrets of the cabinet. 7 

His Lordſhip declared bimſelf in f avouy A 
the printers in 1771, and in genera! (yp; ny 
the meaſures which weie recommend-s by tte 
late earl of Cha ham. Upon ihe charge of 
miniſtry, at the concluſion of the Ame tic 
war, he was conflituted, on March 27, 1-3, 
lord preficent of the council, which ſci be 
rehgned in Mach 1783. and wa retten 
the ſame appointment December x, 
was on May 13, 17895, createc v chunt Pa 


19%. 


ham and earl Camden, and con inns the 


olfce till his death, The moſt important 4 
of his Lordſhip's life, was perhops in the 
Houſe of Lotes, in the year 1792, chi: 
owirg to his praf und knowledge of our law 
and conhiitution, and that lirefiftible gargy, 
of which he was ſo much maſter, the ri tf 
Juries in caſes of Libel to determine on the 
Law and the Fo#, was declered and cnits, 

19. At Dover, aged 67, Mr, Thom 
Lamb, brandy-merchant. 

Late, at Margate, Mr. Williem dm, 
msſier of the Duke's-head inn, 

20. At Liulebourn court, aged 72, M, 
Henry Denne, gent, 

25. At Chilham Caſtle, aged 70, Thom 
Heron, eſq. 


— 
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Prices of Ment in Smithfield Atarhket. 


March 31. | Aniil 7. April 14. April 27. April2%, 
FEC r nao . 
Beef, per ſcore -[7. 0. 8 67 o 8 61 7 6 3 619-0.8 9 7 8 4 
Mutton, per pound o 5 O 540% 5 O 512] 0 5 oglle 410 5% % gion 
Beef, per ſtone 2 6 3 603 0 3 8 2 $4 $13 -6:4 4 | 1 
e , , 6130. 3.1 
Veal, '- per ſtone 3 4 63 4 4 83 6 4 6 1200 4-4 | 160 43 
Lamb, - per tine +» * 9 4 8 | 1 $4. $14 .0..5 of4 38:4 ${4 0:44 
Pork, = per Seas 3. 4+ 03 :4:-:.8 3:44 6443-074 8 1 b 
Head of Cattle, fold each Day. 
Beaſts, about = 1,600 1, 6 2,000 1,660 1 6:0 
Sheep = = = = 8, co 7,509 G,000 10. o 9, C0 
„% 2 400 300 700 1, co 1,0C0 
Prices of Tallow in London. 
March 31. | April 7. April 14. April 2 7. J Apr! . 
Per Cut. | KS + PH 6 P Wis iis ©..41 
Town Tallow = 45 6 46 0[456 0 O45 00 o of[4;o o 044 6 0 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow 30 © 41 036 0 41 036 0 41 0 36 0 4 36 0 4 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow 380 o 370 07 0 38 037 0 38 0 37 0 38" 
Swff - - 24 8 34 £]23 0 34023 0 31023 0 33 023 0 330 
Bs - ĩ ˙ . 41 +0 oof bo: 6018s eee es 
Good Dregs - -| 60 © 01-7 © oc| 70 oof 70 o0| 70 09 
Average Price at Clare, St. Fames's and Whitechapel Markets, 
LEES 0 3h 4 3% 6183.4 
Per Stone of Sb. +» 2 9 [3 8 1 
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. * 
vs; . 755 wo | 5. Apr 12. Apr. 19. 
L 'Mar 22'| Mar. 29.| April 5- | Apre 12: | Apr. 199 
NLAND COUNTIES. | . „ 81: #44: 
1 5 P 1 Tos 8 | 49 10 49 11 
* : 4 | 55 71 50 1 49 6 50 10 51 6 
Surcy F - 8 9239 2 45 1149 50 11149 1 
= Hertford = 7 4 inne ee 8 7 21 
ref p k I 49 849 8 
[8 | $ Huntingcon 80 4 V 4 50 7 49 8 49 7 4 O 52 0 
= Northampton 1 0: 99; "/©}'$3 p 54 745 4 
1 . - "$53 $154 9755 2 55 355 ® 
„ Leiceſter 8 e 0 56 583 9 
"e I Nottingham J - — 50 3 | 3, 4 56 56 1156 11 
 Deriy - . = 1 n 3 342 
L; 5 Stafford by 1 Pl = | ©4 on 5+ 7 53 51 3 Sl 
1 Salp - 7 4 * "133: + 4] $8 "$4 38 $3 5153 10 
"We | 8 Hereford = is 4 = It 53 1152 34 7 4 57 6 
ef \ Worceſter L a - |; $9 -> "2:5 9%". ee UII * 4-44 
ho 5 Warwick 7 8 > L 44 4 24 8 44 N | 44 1 | 50 10 
fy 7 Wiits 2 7 5 Si 49 3 45 10 49 4 w 4151 4 
ws ; Beiks ® 5 * » i} 54 2484 28 ” * 4 51 4 
1 | : Oxford - 5 5 4 51 8 | SI 10 51 — | 5 6 54 4 
00 : Bucks ” T 5 12 2 | 84 + | 54 2 | 2 © | 48 3 
be : Brecon Wo : * = l 49 9 50 7 49 | 19 050 1 
| | Montgomery 8 5 FFV 
: Radnur - - ; the | 
5; ju T7 ATTY n 
| MARITIME COUNTIES | 3 213 2 3 
Diſt. C Fſſen 7 8 8 44 10/409 646 6 po 10146 3 
=_— 1 4 Keat - 8 n - (144 6 45 445 6 47 9148 58 
Suſlex = i 3 Sl 47 T$ {47 0 } v7 6 43 9 46 
Suffoik s „„ 10 45 7143 8 
- J Cambridge W 8 * f 45 0148 0 +5 8 40 6 48 11 
3 - Norfv . 1 . a | 48 9 43 10 49 * 7145. 10 
— 12 K het: 44 C | 44 345 5 11 43 0 
14 110 Ks | 2 914d 1042 8 
5 _ - 147 * 243 3 43 
, 3 y »> Wat 9 43 143 07] $8: 4 
5 foo, numberiand 1 „„ $4.9 55 8 8 2 | $6 2 
; Cumberland * 225 0 155 4 55 2 | 55 | CS * 56 9 
6 5 Weſtmoreland * * 5 | 58 g | CF 11 58 . 6 «6 6 
Lancaſter 8 f 1 155 1155 135 4 4 4132 
VVV 
Flint — 0 1 8 1 2 9: 0 49- © 
baden 8 py 0 | 3-01.09. 4 56 0154 0 
8 Angleiea » ha * | 53 O | 53 &+ | 53 4 4 1056 0 
Carnarv: on © ny 5 [ 35 2355 5 4 | 2 4 | 49 2 
Merioneth * X 5 [ 50 6 51 1482 Fa — I 46 2 
0 Cardigan 10 95 144 3843 7 | 43 4 | 1 o 6 ³· 
0 Pembroke " 5 8 | 4 | 58 38 3154 5 52 0 
0 9 Carmarthen way þ * . 55 & | $5 3 [55 18 82 5133 1 
Glamorgan 1 7 £ 53 9 | 52 7.43% z | 50 1 61 7 
I Glauce! Gor * bn 50 1 | $1 — 28 "> <6 4 | 536: 4 
4 10 Zomerſet wy 2 | £6 2 56 I 5 = | 5 4 53 8 
* | | | Monmouth 2 8 | 52 ® | $2. 1137 TY * 2 53 4 
＋ F Devon g „ 6:1:90-: $192 4 8 C 147-1 
= Hh I Cornwall | 47 7147 e 47 58 
11 0 Y Dorſet = wy "1 47 $145 47 Th 
8% Lean - . > 
AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES i 0 
„ ie en en i 
Per Quarter * 5 


Ks 


—— 


Farnham + 
Worceſter - 


Excluſive of the Duties 


29. 


3. d. 
8 
46 11 
45 6 
45 2 
42 11 
34 9 


N 


5 
4. . 
49 7 
47 © 
45 10 
47 2 
43 © 


4 . 


„rotal 


b . 


50 4 
47 11 
45 8 
17 3 
43 4 
9)55 10 


Diſtr. 
7 
$ 
0 
10 


12 


14544 


April 14. 


No 

my] 
192 
945 
219 

1733 
207 


668 


Total 


14. 
Price 


8. . 


Un 
(s) 
00600 60 HO cod cv 


50 11413144 


April 27. 


Price 


8 3 


—— — — 


Aver. 
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Average Prices of Wheat from March 22 to April 10. 
19. 


22.29. [. 
CEE % 4 
57 8857 0 565 11 
54 855 335 
50 1150 9 50 
33 152 11 52 
51 1052 2 52 
47 646 51 47 


Return of Wheat at the Corn- Market, in Mark- Lane, Lond:sn, 
From March 3 to 24. 
April 28. 


* 


Total 


50 2111 3210 


PRICES of HOPS in SOUTHWARK. 


PoCKETS. 


— 


March 31. 


O 


o 0 922 
0 0 030 30 


April 7. April 14. J April 21. 
4 ls $3 ls 1. 5 J. 4. 1. . 
0-10 046 017: :9. 0 
o 9 06 6.0.10 0 $10 
0 11 09 11 019 © 11 
0 11 017 © 10 07 o 10e © 
o 9 106 o 9 106 o 9 10 
9 0 22 018 o 12 O8 © 12 © 
| © 10 105 © 7 ols oO 7 © 


Average Prices of Sugar, March 26 to April 23. 


March 31. 
RT * 
S- 3 


CanTrRRAVURY. 


April 2. 
8.  & / 
7 62 12 


5 


N 


22 
— 5 
Wu 


Pockets. 


1 
9 © 10 


10 10 


10 © IO 


15 19 


9 10 10 


5. 
10 
O 
10 


5 
0 


April g. 
d. 
104 


—ͤ —M— . — —— 


Ma1TtDsSTONE. 


. 


2 


April 16. 
8 


1 
6 101 


Bags. Pockets. 
„ & $6: tb 
9:5 30 0} 20:0 
9 © 10 010 © 
SL - 4 AS] S-. FJ 
S.35 $$ ©}. $0 
FS $:y01$:-0 


oO HOO co 690 aa 
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Per Quarter. 
Wheat 


Malt, Brown 
Amber 
— 2225 Pale - 
Per Sack. 
Flour, Fine, 


eoooe Second: 


» ous Third 
Rough Meal 
Seeds. 
Clover 
Trefoil 
inquefoll 
Ryegraſs 
Saintfoin 
Turnip 
Canary 
Rape 
Per Laſt 


„eee „% — £© iS 


Loxpox, March. April, 


7. 
. & 


i 


4. 4. 7. 
35 51 6034 52 9 
30 33 30 33 c 

3 34 624 34 6 
o. 26 620 26 6 
37 39 638 40 © 
32 34 632 35 © 
36 54 0130 58 6 
38 40 ©0136 38 6 


„ „ ww 


1 44 041 44 Cc 
5 © O45 © © 


oO © 0/40 ©0© 


35 © 935 o © 
29 32 029 32 © 


s $3 021 86 C 
8 29 0 5 28 © 
30 40 0 30 40 0 
16 29 0.14 24 © 


* 


* 
35 52 
30 33 
23 34 
20 26 
36 38 
30 34 
36 58 
34 37 
43 © 
44 6 


40 o 
35 © 
28 33 


20 90 
5 27 
28 36 
14 22 


14. | 
— f —ů— 


6. . 


© 
© 
© 
© 
O 
O 
O 
O 

- 


O 
O 


1 


Nr 


28. 29. 5 
. 1 rp $.-1 5 4 
32 50 642 4942 50 
30 32 [[ 5 
21 30 027 33/26 31 
18 24 0 24 2624 27 
36 39 0 34 3634 36 
30 34 0 36 40036 40 
36 50 O ſ4A 483/44 48 
35 38 38 40036 38 
ee 
38 42 0 fit ofs © 
43 44 052 ” © 
39 40 © N37 9037 © 
34 37 © 665 35 © 
26 31 olfzi 031 © 
- - -- zz; O25 © 
20 82 © 

5 25 © 
24 34 © 
14 24 © 
1126 © 


CANTERBURY, March, Apr. 


oO 06 6.60 


| 


25. 


bo: '# | 
43 50 
24 28 
24 26 
34 36 
3b 38 


0000 


MarpsTonz, March Apr. 


Daz Tronb, March— Ape 


29. 
$ . 
52046 50 
32 

36434 36 
28021 25 
3435 37 
36 42 
371437 42 
351434 39 
44 

42 

44 

45 

39149 c 
30 8 © 
3 


40 
38 


| 


| 


| 


I2. 


4. $ 


47 50 


34 36 
21 23 
34 36 
36 40 
38 40 


| 


| 19. | 26. 

1 . Pr 
47 5cla7 50 
bs 3634 26 
21 25/21 27 


34 36'34 36 
36 40l36 40 
38 40038 40 


1 
5 


3 25 2 8 ö 28 SG & 8 82 
ene, rrp 1 er n r " 
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4 BANE IN 51A OUTH Ss N 
«+ b i . | Lott. Tickets, 
EEE R 
"oy S Stock. 3 pret z percent 4 pr ct. 5 pret. Long Short Stock 80 75 8 4 ioc! O14 , New Narz rp, Lent. Cent. Ann ni- Exch. Dung, I N 
We. reduc. | confol. | conf, | ann. | ann. | ann. »# | wy My inn. The Bills. Biels, Jerip Scrip. ] Scrip um, Bills. 7 — — 
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SPECTEMUR AGENDO., 


: einn the following meet with 
your approbation it is at your 
ſervice; it may appear either ſingle 
by itſelf, or as a number of your ex- 
cellent Moraliſt. | 


I am, yours, &c. 


= Mucn has been ſaid on the bad 
effects of giving way to the firſt im- 
"WW pulſes of paſſion; . Principiis obſta,”? 
vas the advice of no mean poet; often 
bas this been a theme, which, deli- 
vered from the pulpit, has firuck 
terror into the guilty breaſt; and ſo 
often has it been a ſubject which has 
5 engaged the pen of the Motaliſt, that 
dio add any thing new on the ſubject 
might be thought preſumption ; I 
& ſhall not attempt it; but 1 hope my 
readers will pardon the preſent ſtory, 
not entirely foreign to the ſubject:— 
= Thodoſus and Alphonſo (let theſe 
W conceal their true names) were the 
ſons of a clergyman in the weſt of 
W England, Theodoſius was about a 
Vol, II. No. 10. 
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year older than his brother. Soon 
after the birth of Alphonſo, the father 
died, leaving a fortune barely ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport his diſconſolate widow, 
and to enable her to give her ſons a 
genteel education. She, in the mean 
time, inſtructed the two brothers as 
far as was in her power, and they 
made ſo great progreſs under her tui- 
tion, that at ten years old, at which 
time ſhe ſent them to a celebrated 
ſchool, they excelled in learning many 
who were their ſuperiors in age. 

After having paſſed through the 
ſchool with credit, Theodofius pur- 
chaſed a pair of colours in a march. 
ing regiment, which he ſoon after 
joined; Alphonſo, on the contrary, 
who was of a more ſedentary life, was 
entered at a reputable college in one 
of our univerſitt2s. 

Now they might have been happy 
for life, had Theodoſius been poſſeſſed 
of the ſame prudence as his brother. 

Theodoſius, on joining his regi- 
ment, ſaw with horror the exceſs of 
debauchery into which his brother 
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officers were plunged ; often he almoſt 
reſolved to fell his commiſſion, but 
his pride conſtantly forbade him. In 
this fituation he was one day enticed 
to accompany them on a party of plea- 
ſure ; from this time his diſguſt leſ- 
ſened every day ; his folly often how- 
ever preſented itſelf full in his view, 
but by ſtudiooſly baniſhivg all reflec- 
tion, he at length brought himſelf to 
indulge in every ſpecies of vice and 
infamy. 

Still, however, this unfortunate 
youth often wondered that every de- 
bauch but increaſed his miſery, and 
that no- momentary gratification re- 
ſtored to him his ſor1m-'r peace of 
mind; theſe thoughts, as I have 
before ſaid, he always ſtudioully ſup- 

preſſed. 

Thus was he ſituated, when, in the 
war of 1760. he was ordered to em- 
bark for India; this was the be- 
ginnipg of his misfortunes ; the veſſel 
in which he failed was forced, by 
ſtreſs of weather, into Liſbon, He 
was now fo loſt to all ſhame, that he 
formed the deſperate reſolution of de- 
ſerting the ſervice. He eſcaped over 
land (as he had ſome knowledge of 
the languages of Spain and Portugal) 
with the little money he had been 
able to muſter up, into Spain, thro? 
great part of which kingdom he travel. 
led by robbing and plundering paſſen- 
gers, till, having murdered a gentle. 
man near Madrid, he was fain to fly 
to the nearelt port, and embark in a 
ſhip which was at that inſtant about 
to ſet ſail for Italy. Still, however, 
ill fortune purſued bim; the veſſel 
was ſcarce out of ſight of land when 
an Algerine corſair hove in fight, 
which, aſter a chace of two hours and 
a balf, came up with and firing a few 
broadſides, took her, and afterwards 
bore away for Algiers, where the 
priſoners were immediately landed. 

Theodoſius had now learnt to ftoop 
to any thing, and on the firſt offer 
turned Mahometan, but in the mean 
time reſolved to eſcape the firſt op- 
portunity ; his plans were a long time 
conſtantly fruſtrated, till after about 
four years reſidence, he got off by 
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hidiag in a large caſk, in the hold of; 
bark bound to Leghorne, On th; 
fourth da» c? their voyage the ſky be. 
ginning to be cvercaſt, the ſailors made 
away tor Marſeilles, where 'T heodofuy 
was put on ſhore. He was, ſoon after 
his arrival, thrown into priſon, on (ul, 
picion of a petty robbery, and, as 90 
one would anſwer for his character, 
or advance for him a {mall ſum c 
money, he was detained, 

Theodoſius now began to reflect on 
his folly, tor the firſt time; and re. 
llection, rom having been fo long 
baniſhed, returned with increaſed vig. 
lence : he curſed the fatal night ca 
which he had been firſt ſeduced from 
the paths of virtue, and the perſon; 
who had firſt initiated him in vice; 
at lengih nature was overcome, and 
the apitation of his mind threw hin 
into a deep ſleep ; his father ſeemet 
to ſtand before him, and with tears in 
his eyes aſked him ** where he had 
been ?”” He awaked in the greate! 
agonies, and in vain attempted to 
cloſe his eyes a ſecond time; in the 
morning he was found in a high ſever, 
and before night was delirious. 

It is now time to return to Al. 
phonſo and his mother; the latter 
had died of grief, from the neglet 
which Theodofhius had ſhown in nat 
writing on his leaving England, and 
from the hints of good natured friends 
concerning his behaviour betore he 
had embarked. She, on her deach- 
bed, admoniſhed Alphonſo to take 
warning of his brother, and begged 
of him to obtain all poſſible inform 
tion of the ſtate he was in. 

On the death of his mother, Al 
phonſo ſoon found that his brother 
had heen miſſed on his arrival 2 
Liſbon, He immediately, therefore, 
embarked for that city. On his ar- 
rival he found, with ſorrow, that be 
had not been ſeen there, or even heard 
of fince the day on which he firſt lf 
the tranſport. After a fruitleſs en- 
quiry he returned to England. _ 

Alphonſo now purſued his ſtudie 
with redoubled vigour, till be had 
the offer of accompanying a you's 
gentleman, who was going to trate 
through 
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rough France and Italy. Aſter 
Paeiag ſpent ten months in making 
hemſelves acquainted with the man- 
W.crs and cultoms of this former na- 
ion, they arrived at Marſeilles, in- 
ending to take ſhipping at that place 
for Italy. 
WE This was at the ſame time that 
| heodoſius had began to rave, and 
ir happened that Alphonſo in his way 
' | to the quay paſſed by the priſon where 
She was conkned, round which, a croud 
| $ was gathered on the report of what 
: had befallen this wretch ; Alphonlo, 
| E whoſe heart was ever open to pity, no 
E ſooner heard what had happened, 
; than, through a defire to do all he 
8 could to alleviate the miſery of a fel- 
low creature, he obtained permiſſion 
of the gaoler to vit him. What 
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doſius was able to be removed, and 
Alphonſo having with a ſum of money 
ſtopt the proſecution, and obtained 
his brother's liberty, had him re- 
moved to his own lodging, where, 
being properly attended, he ſoon re- 
covered, Alphonſo now determined 
to return to England, and, after ſeeing 
his friend ſafely embarked for Italy, 
he proceeded by flow ſtages with his 
brother to Paris. But, alas! how dif- 
ficult is it for a mind which has once 
been corrupted to return to the paths 
of virtue!!! Theodoſius, on their 
arrival at the Metropolis, robbed his 
brother, abſconded, and was never 
more heard of. a 

What became of Alphonſo is im- 
material, let it ſuffice to ſay, that he 
now lives retired, about 140 miles 
from London, and is bleſſed with au 
excellent wife, and ſees a rifing gene- 
ration following his ſteps in the paths 
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; l were his feelings when on entering 

che cell he heard his brother calling 

| upon his name and uttering the moſt his 

1 _ horrid blaſpheraies ? he ſprang ® * of virtue and religion. 

: 1 VG * . * * * * * * + 

1 |. # In a little time Theo- 
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: Certain troubleſome fellow, who 
. turned his back upon the church, 
| i having occaſion to paſs through a 
large farm-yard in his way tc the 
meeting-houſe, met with a fine ma- 
jeſtic, venerable old Bull, lying down 
at his eaſe, and baſking in the ſun- 
= ſhine, This Bull was at times the 
| tameſt creature in the world; he 
# would ſuffer the curs to yelp at him, 
the flies to teaſe him, and even ſome 
of the miſchievous fellows in the 
= farm-yard to pull him by the 
= horns, He was at this very moment 
un one of his gentleſt humours ; ru- 
minating upon paſt and preſent ſcenes 
of delight; contemplatiag the neigh- 
= bouring dairy and the farm-yard, 
$ where the milch cows had all their 
bags diſtended till they were nearly 
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running over; the calves, and the 
pigs, and the poultry, were friſking, 
and grunting, and crowing on every 
dunghill; the granaries were full, 
and the barns ready to burſt. There 
were, beſides, many a goodly rick of 
wheat, and barley, and oats, and 
peaſe, and beans, and hay, and rye- 
graſs, and clover. The dairy was 
tull of curds, and cream, and butter 
and cheeſe of every kind. To be 
ſure, there was plenty for the maſter 
and his family, and all the ſervants, 
and every body belonging to the 
farm. Nay, thoſe that were poor 
and needy, and idle, and lazy, and 
ſick, and proud, and ſaucy, and old 
and infirm, were freely ſupplied : and 
even this troubleſome fellow himſelf, 
notwithſtanding he had long fince 
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qvartelled with the bhead- farmer and 
all his beſt friends, and an old grudge 
was ſtill ſubſiſting betwixt them, yet, 
upon making, at any time, a ſolemn 
promiſe to do no miſchief, had free 
ingreſs, egreſs, and regreſs, into 
every part of the farm and the dairy, 
and was at liberty to help himſelf 
wherever he liked. In ſhort, he was 
allowed to do any thing but ſkim the 
cream, and ſet his own mark upon 
the butter, 
Now, becauſe the Bull had hap- 
. to place himſelf a little acroſs 
is favourite foot - path, although there 
was plenty of room both to the right 
and left, nothing would ſatisfy this 
impudent ſellow, but he muſt kick 
Old Fohn, for that was the Bull's 
name, out of his way: and all the 
world agrees that John ſuffered him 
to kick a long while before he ſhewed 
the ſmalleſt inclination to riſe and 
reſent the affront, At laſt, however, 
he got upon his legs, and began to 
look around him, but ſtill it was a 
look of contempt only, which the 
fooliſh fellow miſtook for the marks 
of fear ; and now, growing bolder and 
bolder, and hallooing the curs, and 
calling all his comrades to prick and 
dad him in the tendereſt parts of his 
ly, the Bull began to threaten and 
roar ;—this was on the 1oth of June, 
one of the hotteſt days in the ſummer, 
when ſomebody threw a fery ſtick 
under his tail, at the very moment 
that a parcel] of impudent half witted 
fellows were trying to flouriſh a French 
flambeau (lighted and blazing at both 
ends) full in his face.—-No wonder 
that the Bull ſhould ſet off with a ven- 
geance into the ſtreets; down went 
the gingerbread-ftalls, and the hard- 
ware ſhops, the buckle-menders and 
razor-grinders, and the dagger- 
makers: he even got into private 
houſes ; and in one place threw down 
whole baſkets full of bottles and che- 
mical glaſſes, crucibles and gun- 
barrels—ſmaſh went all the jars of 
inflammable air, which inſtantly took 
fire, and ſpread all over the place; 
every thing went to rack and ruin ; 
and nothing was ſafe; even the reli- 
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gious houſes themſelves, where ng. 
thing had ever been heard but th, 
moſt pious exhortations (like thoſe 9 
Dr. Viceſimus Knox), to peace an 
harmony, and obedience to the pe. 
verning powers, In ſhort, nothing 
could pacify, or put a ſtop to, the 
fury of this poor enraged animal, til 
his honeſt maſter the Farmer, as quiet 
and as good a kind of church going 
man as ever lived in the world, father 
of a large family, hearing of the 
rompus, ſent a number of his be 
and ſteadieſt old ſervants to muzzle 
the beaſt, which had already toſſed 
the fellow with the fery-ſtick over the 
tops of the houſes, and gored him in 
fifty different places. It was next to 
a miracle that he eſcaped with hi 
life ; and every body thought he had 
reaſon to be thankful that he got off 
ſo well as he did; but no ſooner did 
he find himſelf ſafe in a hackney 
coach, than to the aſtoniſhment of all 
the world, he began to preach up bis 
innocence, and to lodge a complaint 
againſt poor Old Fohn, who in the 
end, ſuffered a great deal more than 
himſelf, Some filly people pitted 
him ; ſome laughed at him ; other; 
again were wicked enough to wil 
him at the devil—even his belt friend; 
were aſhamed of him; and although 
they, one and all, defended him a 
much as they could in public, there 
was a confounded deal of myttering 
and grumbling in private. I thought 
what it would come to,“ ſaid one; t 
«« A pretty method of driving a mal Wa K 
Bull through the church - pales, fad WF A 
another. * 

But the ſtrangeſt part of the ſlory 
remains to be told; for, no ſoorer 
was the Bull fairly muzzled, and pro. 
perly confined, than the friends and 
neighbours on both ſides were called 
in, to enquire into the whole affair; 
but there were ſo many contradiftory 
ſtories, that it was impoſſible to come 
at the truth, how it happened, ot 
who bad firſt provoked him; but 
fince it was plain to every body, that 
Old John did the miſchief, and as be 
was proved to be the Town Bull, 
was finally ſettled that the a6 


L 


od pay all the damages for not 
eepiog him in better order. 

Aod here again was freſh matter 
r diſcontent : fome thought it hard 
pay for all the inflammable air, 
wich had done as much miſchief as 
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quantity (ſeveral reams) of fools cap- 
paper, which had been ſcribbled upon 
and ſpoiled long before the affair hap- 
pened. Indeed, in the opinion of ſome 
ſenſible perſons, it was fit for nothing 
but lighting the fire, | 


Dee Bull. Others again objected to a 6 
£1] onſtrous heavy demand for a large 2 cus deſunt. 


Deſcription of the different Species and Uſes of the 
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MoraNlœAL writers enumerate 
B no leſs than 55 ſpecies belonging 


Wt in the order of fungi, and in the 
Wtryptogamia claſs, It would be un- 
Intereſting to mention all the varieties, 
ks many of them are ſcarcely io be 
Piſtinguiſned but by thoſe who have 
beſtowed much time in the reſearch ; 
however, as ſome of the forts are 
edible, and otheis of a poiſonous 
quality, it is proper to particularize 
me following. 
@ 1. The campeſtris, or common 
muſhroom, has the top or cap of a 
* cream colour, conyex, and if 
but juſt expanding, the under part, 
4 what is called the gz/ls, is of a 
@right fleſh red: this colour laſts but 
BS little time before it turns darker ; 
wand when the plant is old, or has 
Ween ſome time expanded, the gills 
Pecome of a dark brown, the cap 
moſt flat, of a dirty colour, and 
Wften a little ſcaly, It differs much 
u fize in different plants, it being 
Jrom an inch to ſeven inches broad. 
W he general uſe of this ſpecies is well 
own. It is found in woods, old 
Paſtures, and by road - ſides; and is in 
We greateſt perfection in September. 
W ere is a variety of this, with a 
W*llowiſh cap and white gills; this 
very firm, but ſeldom expands fo 
Peely as the true fort, and when 
Froiled will exude a yellowiſh juice. 
is probable this ſort is not perni- 
aus, though it is always rejected by 
ach as can diſtinguiſn it, 
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2. The pratenfis, or champignion, 
is very common upon heaths and dry 
A number of them gene- 
rally come up in a place, ranged in 
curved lines or Circles. The cap is 
ſmall, almoſt flat, from one to two 
or three inches diameter, of a pale 
buff colour, often crimpled at the 
edges, and when dry, tough like lea- 
ther or a thin piece of fine cork. 
The gills are of the colour of the 
cap; are thinly placed; with a ſhore 
one, and ſometimes two, coming 
from the edge of the cap between each. 
The ſtalk or pillar is alſo the colour 
of the cap; it is long, ſlender, and 
all the way of a thickneſs. The plant 
has but little ſmell ; is rather dry; and 
yet, when broiled, or ſtewed, it com- 
municates a good flavour. In perfec- 
tion at the ſame time with the former. 

3. The chantarellus, or chantarelis 
agaric, is rather a {maller fungus than 
the former. The cap is yellow, of 
different hues in different plants, ſome 
being of a pale yellow, and others of 
an orange colour. It is generally ſunk 
in the middle, ſomewhat reſembling 
a tunnel, and its edges are often 
twiſted and contorted ſo as to form 
ſinuſes or angles. The gills are of a 
deeper colour than the outſide, are 
very fine, even numerous, and beau- 
tifully branched. The ramifications 
begin at the ſtalk, and are variouſly 
extended towards the edge of the cap. 
The pillar is of the ſame colour as 
the cap, is ſeldom inſerted in the 
centre, but rather ſide ways; it ig 
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mort, thickiſh at the root, and the gills 
moltly run down the top, which make 
it appear ſmalleſt in the middle. 
This plant broiled with ſalt and pep- 

r has much the flavour of a roated 
cockle; and is eſteemed a delicacy 
by the French, as 1s the former. It 
is found in woods and high paſtures, 
and is in perfection about the end of 
September. 

- The delicigſus, or orange agaric. 
The general ſize of the cap of this 
ſpecies. is from two to four inches 
broad. Its form is circular, with the 
edges bent inwards ; convex on the 
upper ſurface, excepting the centre, 
where it is a litile depreſſed, ſo as 
nearly to reſemble the apex of a 
{mooth apple. The colour is a ſordid 
yellow, ſtreaked with aſh and yel- 
Jowiſh brown, from the centre to the 
edge, and when it is broken it emits 
a gold-colour juice. The gills are 
of a deep yellow, and a few of them 
come out by pairs at the ſtalk, but 
divide immediately, and run ſtraight 
to the edge of the cap. The ſtalk or 
pillar is thinneſt near the middle, 
thickeſt at the root, and when cut 
tranſverſely, it is quite white in the 
centre, with a fine yellow riog that 
goes to the edge. This fungus, wel] 
jeaſoned and then broiled, has the 
exact flavour of a roaſted muſcle, Its 
prime time is September, and it 15 to 
be found in high dry woods. 

The cinnamomeus, or brown 
muſhroom, has a Cap the colour of 
treſh-tanned hides. At firſt it is 
hemiſpherical, firm, even, and ſleſhy, 
with moſtly a ſmall riſing in the cen- 
tre; but when old it 1s quite flat. 
The gills are of a yellowiſh: brown, 
not very diſtant from each other, bent 
like a knee at the pillar, and have a 
ſhort one or two run from the edge of 
the cap between each. The pillar is 
near the length of a finger, firm, 
rather thick, brown at the baſe, of a 


ſordid yellow upwards, and cut tranſ- 


verſely of a fine white grain, The 
cap in different plants is from two to 
five inches broad. 'The whole plant 
has a pleaſant ſmell, and when broiled 
gives a good flavour. It is found in 
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woods in September and October. 

6. The wiclaceus, or violet mu. 
room. Its cap whea' firſt expandy 
is ſmooth, hemiſpherical, the mi 
ſurface of a livid colour, but towar, 
the margin, it is of a better bly 
When full grown or old, it become 
corrugated, and of a ruſty broyy, 
The gills of a young plant are cf: 
beautiful violet colour, and regularly 
placed. The pillar is of the coloy 
of the gills, ſhort, of a conical ſoim, 
but ſwelled at the baſe in a ſort d 
bulb, Its upper part is ſurroundet 
with an iron- coloured wool, which, 
in a plant juſt expanding, ſtreiches 


acroſs to the edge of the cap like : i: 
web, This ſpecies requires mich n 


broiling ; but when ſufficiently done 


and ſeaſoned, it is as delicious as any Mea 
oyſter, It is found in woods in Oe. ec 
tober. The bulbo/us, as deſcribed by ws 
Hudſon, is only a variety of th; 7 
plant, 2 
The above are the only ſpecies that Eich 
can be ſafely recommended as edible; Wim: 
though there are ſome other (ors ihe 
which are frequently eaten by de pes 
country people; and it is probable Mie 
the greateſt part of thoſe with firm pill 
fieſhy caps might be eaten with ſafety WT hi 
provided they were choſen from dry aid 
grounds, It is well known that fil Haie 
and ſituation have a great influence bed 
upon the properties of plants; ard ior: 
theſe being of a fingular nature, zd ire: 
abſolutely between that of an animal lin 
and vegetable, may be more power ad 
fully affected than a complete ſpecies ies 
of either, by reaſon they have neither Patt. 
leaves nor branches to carry off it: rom 
noxious damps and vapours of a flag -: em 
nanc ſoil, as a perſect vegetable has; {Wiſin 
nor have they any groſs excremental Hit; 
diſcharges, like thoſe of a living an; Art 
mal. The pills no doubt do exbait Wie hi 
ſome of their ſuperfluous moiſture; bi 
but their ſituation is ſuch, that a" Ru 
thick ſteam from the earth may lodge Wiwhe 
in them, and by clogging their ©! ox! 
cretory ducts, rendei-the plants met dry 
bid. Thus they ſoon run into à l We; 
of putrefaction, and become a pie, iu: 
worms, flies, and other inſets. T"* 8 
common muſhroom, which is in gebe, ird 


1d! 
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Wi efleem (though we have ſeveral 
ers better) is not ſafely eaten when 
W. duced upon a moiſt foil. Thoſe 
Who gather muſhrooms for fale or 
Boy culinary pur poſe ſhould have par- 
Neolar regard to the lands they collect 
em from, eſpecially if they know 
Whey are to be broiled ; but if they are 
ended for catchup, perhaps they 
Way be leſs cautious, as the ſalt and 
: pices with which the juice is boiled 
Way correct any evil diſpoſition in 
She plants. But, even in this caſe, 
E made of muſhrooms taken 
om a dry foil has a more aromatic 
ad pleaſant flavour than that which 
z made of thoſe taken from a moiſt 
ne, and it will always keep a great 
eeal better. 
ot the poiſonous forts, the two fol- 
ö ſoving are the moſt ſingular: 
WE 7. The muyſcarius, or reddiſh muſh- 
Foom, has a large hat, almoſt flat, 
eicher white, red, or crimſon, ſome- 
ines beſer with regular red warts; 
ee gills are White, flat, and inverſely 
Wpear-ſhaped ; the pillar is hollow, 
Whe cap fixed to the middle of the 
Pillar, limber, and hanging down. 
WT his ſpecies grows in paſtures, and 1s 
aid to deſtroy bugs effeQually, if the 
Wuice is raboed upon the walls and 
Ped-poſts. The inhabitants of the 
Worth of Europe, whoſe houſes are 
Preatly infeſted with flies at the de- 
Eline of ſummer, infuſe it in milk, 
ad ſet it in their windows, and the 
ies upon taſting the leaſt drop are 
Wnltantly poiſoned. An inſuſion of 
rommon pepper in milk anſwers the 
eme purpoſe; but the flies through 
ume become wiſe enough not to taſte 
Pt; and though vaſt numbers are at 
Writ deſtroyed, it is impoſſible to clear 
| houſe by this means of theſe inſets. 
Ibis plant is the moucho-more of the 
Ruſſians, Kamtſchadales, and Koriacs, 
ho uſe it as an inſtrument of in- 
Roxication, They ſometimes eat it 
ty, ſometimes immerſed in a fer- 
mented liquor made with the epilo- 
dium, which they drink notwirhſtand- 
ing the dreadful effects. They are 
irlt ſeized with con vulſions in all their 
limbs, then with a raving, ſuch as 


attends a burning fever. A thouſand 
phantoms, gay or gloomy (according 
to their conſtitutions) preſent them- 
ſelves to their imaginations : ſome 


dance, others are ſeized with unſpeak- 


able horrors, They perſonify this 
muſhroom ; and if its effects urge 
them to ſuicide, or any dreadtul 
crime, they ſay they obey its com- 
mands, To fit themſelves for pre- 
meditated aſſaſſinations, they take the 
moucho- more: Such is the faſcinati- 
nation of drunkenneſs among theſe peo- 
ple, that nothing can induce them to 
forbear the uſe of this dreadful potion, 

8. The clypeatus, or long-/talked 
2ujhroom, has an hemiſpherical hat 
tapering to a point, and clammy ; the 
pillar is long, cylindrical, and white 
the gills are white, and not concave, 
duſted with a fine powdery ſubſtance 


on each ſide; the root is bulbous, 


long and hooked at the end. It 3s 


found in September, in woodlands : 


and paſtures. This ſpecies is thought 
to be poĩiſonous; and we have the fol- 
lowing account of the ſymptoms pro- 
duced by eating it, ia Dr. Percival's 
Eſſays. ** Robert Uſherwood, of 
Middleton, near Mancheſter, a ſtrong 
healthy man, aged go years, early in 
the morning gathered and eat what 
he ſuppoſed to be a muſhroom. He 
felt no iymptoms of indiſpolition till 
hve o'clock in the evening; when, 
being very thirſty, he drank near a 
quart of table-beer. Soon afterwards 
he became univerſally ſwoln, was fick 
and in great agonies. A ſevere vo- 
miting and purging ſucceeded, with 
violent cramps in his legs and thighs, 
He diſcharged ſevera] pieces of the 
fungus, but with little or no relief. 
His pains and evacutions continued, 
almoſt without igtermiſſion, till the 
next night; when he fell into a ſound 
ſleep, and awaked in the morning 
perfectly eaſy, and free from com- 
plaint.“ 

Many of the different ſpecies of 
this genus grow on cow's or horſe's 
dung, on dunghills, on rotten wood, 
in cellars, or on the trunks of trees; 
of wh'ch the moſt remarkable is, 

9. The guerciaus, Or agaric of the 


0aks 
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ext, This is of various ſizes, ſome- 
rimes not exceeding the bigneſs of the 
fk, ſometimes as large as a man's 


head. It takes at leaſt an year or two 
to grow to its full fize, It is dark co- 


Joured, hard, heavy, and woody; it 


is ſometimes uſed by the dyers, as an 
ingredient in the black dye. It taſtes 
at firſt ſweetiſn, but preſently becomes 
very bitter and naufeous. It was for- 
merly an article in the Materia Me- 
dica ; but is now deſervedly rejected 
from our pharmacopw1as. 


Cur.rukeg or THE MvusnRrOOM. 


Only the eſculent kinds of maſh. 
rooms are cultivated ; and the ſollow- 
wg method is uſed by thoſe perſons 
who raiſe them for fale. If the young 
muſhroom cannot be procured from 
gardens, they muſt be looked for in 
rich paſtures during the months of 
Avguit and September: the ground 
mult be opened about their roots, 
where it is frequently found full of 
mall white knots; which are the 
offsets, or young muſhrooms. Theſe 
muſt be carefully gathered in lumps, 
with the earth about them : but as 
this ſpawn cannot be found in the 
paſture, except at that ſeaſon when 
the muſhrooms are naturally produced, 
it may be ſearched for at any time in 
old dunghills, efpecially where there 
has been much litcer, and it hath not 
been penetrated by wet ſo as to rot; 
it may alſo be found very often in old 
hot-beds ; or it may be procured by 
mixing ſome long dung from the 
ſtable, which has not been thrown on 
a heap to ferment, with ſtrong earth, 
and put under cover to prevent wet 
getting to it. The ſpawn commonly 
appears in about two months after the 
mixture is made; but proportionably 
ſooner the more effedually the air is 
excluded, provided the mixture is not 
kept ſo cloſe as to heat. Old thatch, 
or litter which has lain long abroad fo 
as not to ferment, 1s the beſt cover- 
ing. The ſpawn has the appearance 
of white mould ſhooting out into long 
firings, by which it may be eaſily 
known wherever it is met with, The 
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beds for receiving the ſpawn are 1, Wl 
to be prepared. Theſe ſhould i, 0 
made of dung in which there is pe 
of litter, but which ſhould not |. |R 
thrown on a heap to ferment : thy E 
dung which has lain ſpread abroad {y 0 


a month or longer is beſt. The bet 
ſhould be made on dry ground, ay 
the dung laid on the ſurface; tt 
width at the bottom ſhould be two 20 


a half, or three feet, and the ler bn 
in proportion to the quantity of mah. Ian 
rooms deſired; then lay the dung abu 


a foot thick, covering it with ſtrogg 
earth about four inches deep. U ee 
this lay more dung, about ten inch 
thick; then another layer of ear}, 
{till drawing in the fides of the bel, 
ſo as to form it like the roof of (|. 
houſe ; which may be done by th t. 
layers of dung, and as many of ear, pr 
When the bed is finiſhed it muſt BE}... 
covered with litter or old thatch, bu be 
to prevent its drying too faſt and uM 


keep out wet. In this ſituation i 1 
ought to remain eight or ten day, en 
when it will be in a proper temper tic 
ture to receive the ſpawn ; for this pr 


deſtroyed by too much heat; though, be 
before planting, it may be kept vin WT m. 
dry, not only without detriment, bu 

with conſiderable advantage. Ti: 
bed being in a proper temperature u. == 
the ſpawn, the covering of lite 
ſhould be taken off, and the ſides d 
the bed ſmoothed ; then a coverin! 
of light rich earth, about an ind 
thick, ſhould be laid all over the bed; 
but this ſhould not be wet. Ufa 
this the ſpawn mult be thruſt, lang 
the lumps two or three inches aſundet: 
then gently cover this with the /ant 
light earth, above half an inch thick; 
and put the covering of litter over tit 
bed, laying it ſo thick as to keep cu 
wet, and prevent the bed from drying: 
In ſpring or autumn the muſhroom 
will begin to appear, perhaps in! 
month after making; bu: when il 
beds are made in ſummer or wid 
they are much longer before they Pl 
duce. In any ſeaſon, however, de 
ought not to be haſtily deſtroyed; 
ſince muſhroom beds have been kno 
to produce very plentifully, even 1 
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| he ſpawn has laid in them five or ſix 
nts. When the beds are deſtroyed, 
Wie ſpawn ſhould be carefully pre. 


red, and laid up in a dry place, at 


ea five or. fix weeks before it is 
BE in planted. The difficulty of ma- 
ging muſhroom-beds is, to keep 
em always in a proper degree of 
WSoiture. In the ſummer ſeaſon they 
ey be uncovered to receive gentle 
(WEEhowers of rain at proper times; and 
Win long dry ſeaſons the bed ſhould now 
lad then be watered ; but much wet 
Fought by no means to be ſuffered to 
come to them. During the winter 
ſeaſon they muſt be kept as dry as 
| poſſible, and ſo cloſely covered as to 
„keep out cold, In froſty, or very 
cold weather, if ſome warm litter, 
E ſhaken out of a dung-heap, is laid on, 
the growth of the muſhrooms will be 
promoted; but betwixt this and the 
ei bed, a covering of dry litter muſt 
be interpoſed, which ſhould be re- 
BE newed as it decays; and as the cold 
WT increaſes, the covering mult be thick- 
ened. By attending to theſe direc- 
tons, plenty of muſhrooms may be 
produced all the year round. One 
bed will continue good for many 
months. 
Phyſicians have diſputed much 


FOUR months have already paſſed 
. ſince leave was given to bring in 
* bill „to improve the repreſentation 


be ſubject has therefore, in my 
pinion, already too long engaged 
the agitation of the people, without 


, | having been ſubmitted to the diſcuſſion 
4 ef Parliament, It now comes forward 


at 2 period of the ſeſſion ſo far ad- 
ol, II, No, 10. | 


= © of the people in Parliament.” 
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about the qualities of muſhrooms 3 
ſome conſidering them as a rich nou- 
riſnment, and perfectly innocent, 
when properly choſen; and others 
aſſerting them to be extremely dele- 
terious. Moſt of the fungi are in- 
deed of a hurtful quality; and, with 
reſpect to the whole tribe, the eſculent 
are very few. Eſculent muſhrooms 
are very nutritive, very readily alka- 
leſcent, and more ſo without interme- 
diate aceſcency than any other vege- 
table: they are therefore a rich nou- 
riſhment, and much akin to animal 
food ; on which account they may be 
indulged in conſiderable quantity to 
ſtrony perſons. It requires, how- 
ever, {kill to diſtinguiſh this eſculent 
kind; and very few, eſpecially of 
thoſe who are commonly employed to 
gather them, have ſtudied Cluſius, or 
other authors who have been at the 
pains to diſtingaiſh them. Perhaps 
our eſculent muſhrooms, if old, ac- 
quire a dangerous acrimony ; and for 
theſe reaſons Dr. Cullen is of opinion 
that it is for the moſt part prudent to 
avoid them. In the warmer climates 


they may be uſed as light food; but 
here it 1s prepoſterous uſe to them 
along with animal food, as they do not 
correct its alkaline tendency, 


" SPEECH OF 
0M 5$IR HERCULES LANGRISHE, 


; In the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, on the Bill to improve and amend tbe State 
. of the Repreſentation of the People in Parliament, Tuly 19, 1793. 


vanced, as muſt preclude all poſſi- 
bility of its preſent ſucceſs. How- 
ever, I do not wiſh to have it laid by, 
as it were, to ripen by fermentation. 
I cannot prevail on myſelf to let it go 
in reference to the people, with the 


authority of ſo reſpeQable members 


as thoſe who patronize it, altogether 
unqueſtioned and uncontroverted—at 


leaſt wichout Rating ſome of thoſe ar- 
guments 
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guments which have impreſſed upon 
my mind a conviction of the inexpe- 
dience and danger of the meaſure, 

_ When I had formerly the honour 
of addreſſing you on the ſubject of 
Parliamentary Reform, we could only 
regulate our opinions by the probabla 
effects of (ſyſtems that were but ſpecu- 
lation, a d theories which had not 
been tried. Ihe preſent time is more 
enlightened, inaſmuch as theſe theo- 
ries have been reduced to practice, 
and we may now learn by the expe- 
rience of others, to judge with more 
preciſion, and decide with more au- 
thority. 

The eventful period of the laſt four 
years has turniſhed ſuch abundant in- 
ſtruction on the ſubject of reform, 
that in addreſſing you on the preſent 
occaſion, I ſhould find it difficult to 
con fine myſelt within moderate limits, 
af 1 had not the happineſs to obſerve 
that the public mind was already em- 
bracing the wholeſome admonition ; 
and if the preſent ſtage of the bill, 
and period of the ſeſſion, did not 
render unieaſonable ſo ample a dil- 
cuſſion. However, Sir, as I riſe to 
expreſs ſentiments of oppoſition to a 
meaſure that prefeſſes to be the popular 
wiſh, | muſt ſay tomething in vindica- 
tion of thoſe ſentiments. 

It is of very little conſequence to 
the country what individual may be 
affected in his private intereſt by the 
operation of this bill. It is of little 
conſequence what transfer of power 
may be made from one man, or ſet 
of men, to another. It is of little 
conſequence what changes you make 
in the political ſituation of any man, 
provided you do not change the con- 
dition of the general happineſs ; pro- 
vided you do not weaken the re- 
verencg tor ancient eſtabliſhment, or 
ſhake the ſtability of a confliturtion 
which has had. for i:s formation the 
ſucceſſive wiſdom of ages, and has 
proved in its effects ſo competent to 
civil liberty and progreſſive preſperity. 
But my objection to the preſent bill, 
or to your agitating the ſubject of it 
at this particular time, is, that you 


Juſtify popular demand by conceding 
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your conceſſion. 


to its principle, and you 4/a#/:i,; Wl 
the popular demand by the ma/ur: 5 WY 
When you concu WRAP 
with the people in diſcontents at there. 
reſent condition, and juſtify ben 
bo a partial conceſſion, you authoriz, ha 


thoſe diſcontents, but you do not con. , th! 
clude them, On the contrary, yy j ſuf 
give them perpetual ſucceſſion, a» AY" 
unceaſing demand ;—you deface the * 
chart of the old conſtitution ; you lee a 
the old boundaries between govern, S 
ment and the people, which, like n 
thoſe between the ſea and the land, * 
are conſtituted in inequality and em. 8 ry 
nence of ſituation: and when you thus is 
let looſe the ocean of popular demand, * 
reſtleſs and ſucceſſive as the waves that * 
break upon your ſhore, you will not 1 
have the voice of Omnipotence, tha mn 
can ſay, „ So far ſhalt thou cone, ie 


© and no farther.” It is not at the 
time of a ſtorm, at leaſt, that you can a 


: 3 
venture on ſuch an experiment ; a ne 
no ſeaſon could you attempt it without RE 


great hazard. $ 
But the prevailing argument, which WE 
is to ſilence every tongue, and cos. 


vince every underſtanding on this ſub. * 
ject, is, « That the voice of {kt | * 
«« people calls for a Parliamentary Re. - 
% torm ;'%—an argument of muck WR 


weight indeed, if it were well founded the 


— hut notwithſtanding all 1 bare Cw 
heard to that purpoſe, I do not believe e 
the fact to be ſo. The people of Ire. ait 
land are many, the agitators, ti: me 
writers for the public prints, the he.. nc 
roes, and the hiftorians of newſpapers, Krit 
are few, though they ſpeak, as it thay 
were with many tongues.— The di- be 
contented are clamorous; the con- ne 
tented are ſilent 3 the ſongs of indil. * 
try are only heard at home, whilſt the not 
trumpet of diſcord is audible fron Mare 
ſhore to ſhore. Ruh 

I know there are ſeveral reſpectabe N dot 
perſons who think favourably of: em 
Parliamentary Reform. Several ve!) Hase 


reſpectable Members of this Hovie 
have indulged themſelves in ſomething 
like enthuſiaſm on the ſubject; the) 
have woven garlands to decorate the 
offering, and prepared crowns ef 


laure] for thoſe who ſhould admin. 
ihe 
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be ſacrifice, And yet when they 
ase diſcloſed the particular object of 
their idolatry , when they have ſtated 
de different plans with which they 
$.:ve favoured us during the courſe of 
Inis ſeſſion, they have diſcovered a 
Jſufficient diverſity of opinion indeed; 
therefore I can never be perſuaded 
chat che people of Ireland are unani- 
Imous in calling for a meaſure, when 
Iſcarcely any two of them are agreed 
in their ſenſe of the meaſure itſelt. 
; Reform is a word to which every re- 
Former annexes his own idea: it is a 
icture that every man draws from his 
own imagination, and ſometimes co- 
Hours to his own intereſt. Therefore 
Jif you ſay the people are unanimous 
$i calling for a Parliamentary Reform, 
vou deſcribe a whimſical unanimity 
| indeed; an unanimity of diſcordance ; 
| Hometbing like that ridiculous concert 
ou have heard of, in which every 
man ſings a different tune; but as 
they all make a noiſe together, they 
eall it a concert. 
be fat is; in times like the 
preſent, when the moſt miſchie vous in- 
duſtry has been employed to propagate 
new notions of government, and new 


models of conſlitution, mere popular 
„ (anour is ever ready at the call of 
; thoſe who invite it; and there are 
e 


many to be found who take up the 
word reform, or any other parole of 
diſcontent, becauſe they know it 
means zanovation, and may be com- 
motion, For there are in all coun. 
tries, however free and however 
happy, many to be found too reſtleſs 
bor peace, and too turbulent for povern- 
ment; men out of the habi:s of trans 
aaillity; men whom commerce can— 
not enrich, or freedom fatisſy, There 
are to be found in all countries many 
bo have neither property, nor in- 
5 doſtry, nor occupation, who muſt 
embrace every thing like a change, 
wand aſpire at commotion, becauſe they 
oon victory may be acquiſition, and 


Leſeat can take nothing from them. 
1 Nam ſemper in civitate quibus opes 
of & iz ſunt, bonis invident, malos 


3 ' Extollent, vetera odere, nova ex- 
optant; odio ſuarum rerum mutari 
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„% omnia ſtudent.” Such men are 
ever ready to raiſe a popular clamour, 
which is too often miſtaken for the 
voice of the people; while ſucceſsful 
induſtry and conſcious happineſs re- 
main filent=-lookiog tor ſtability, not 
innovation; for Enjoyment, not ex- 
periment, 

The only plan of reform that comes 
home to the wiſhes or underftandin 
of the people, is that which compre- 
hends the whole of the perple—and that 
you know very well would nor be the 
Britiſh confticution, but a pure de- 
mocracy ; it would be the ſovereign 
power in the hands of thoſe who had 
no property; the firſt exerciſe of 
which power would be to take the 
property from thoſe who had it —Yer 
this 1s the reform which, when any 
thiog has been ſpecifically referred to, 
the people have demanded And I 
have in mv hand a printed plan, 
formed on that very principle, which 
has been induftrioufly circulated, and 
which embraces to all intents and 
purpoſes che purity and periection of 
the French republic, 

|] know very well the honourable 
member who has brought forward 
this bill, and th-ſe who co-operate 
with him, reprobate ſuch notions as 
ſtrongly as we do.—Yet I muſt ſay, 
if you looſen the habits of men 
from accuſtomed government and ex- 
perienced happineſs, you will not be 
able to recal them to tranquillity by 
your temperate plans of reform; 
plans that cannot reach the majority 
of the people: and do you imagine 
this great majority of the people 
(which are and muſt be left out of 
your plans) whilſt by your conceſſions 
you are flattering their exertions, will 
be ſatisfied with their own excluſion ? 
No, Sir! they would grow more 
confident from their apparent victory, 
and more extravagant trom being diſ- 
appointed 1n their thare of the plunder, 
And this is the misfortune (and it is 
a great one) of turning the public 
mind from the © contemplation of its 
happineſs to the vanity of ſpeculation, 
or the raſhne{z of experiment. 

Well. regulated ſociety aſcertains to 
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every man his ſphere of action, pro - 
portioned to his condition and capa- 
city ;—every violation of that order 
is public confuſion. If your taylor 
were to employ himſelf in mending 
your form of government, he would 
not mend your cloaths ; if he were 
to ſpend his time in ſtudying the rg hrs 
of man, he would ſoon want the food 
of man; like poor Quidnunc the up- 
holſterer, in devouring the papers for 
intelligence, he would learn the in- 
telligence of his own bankruptcy, 
Ihe fact is, Sir, when the people at 
large take up the trade of politics, 
they will not follow any other trade— 
when artiſans become conſtitution- 
makers, they will ſcarcely make any 
ching elſe ; they will not make hats, 
they will not make ſhoes, they will not 
make linen cloth.— They may indeed 
make a noiſe, which they may call the 
voice of the nation; they may make a 
riot, which they may call the excrgy of 
the people. But in the mean time the 
progreſs of the nation is ſtopped ma- 
nufactures will not grow out of idle- 
neſs, proſperity out of politics, or 
order out of ale-houſes; commerce 
will not draw bills of exchange on 
debating clubs, and public credit 
will retire from the terrors of armed 
aſſociations. You ſee the progreſs 
and the miſchiefs of what is called 
popular diſcuſſion; — that is, the people 
talking inſtead of working ; talking 
of what they do not underſtand, in- 
ſtead of applying themſelves to their 
own buſineſs ; debating inſtead of 
weaving, and making as many Par- 
haments in the country as there are 
orter-houſes. You ſee, Sir, the 
inevitable conſequences of yielding 
to the principle of innovation; and 
tell me if your experience of the 
ſtate of this country for theſe laſt fix 
months confirms or confutes my re- 
preſentations on this ſubject ? 
It becomes every wile ſtate, in re- 
gulating its policy, to look to the 
progreſs of great events in other 
countries; and we muſt be negligent 
to a degree of inſenſibility, if we do 
not look to every circumſtance that 
led to the calamitous revolution of 
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France. In the firſt revolutionary 7e. 


Form of France in the year 1789, the 
elective franchiſe was conhned t9 


actiue citizens, aſcertained by ma. 
turity of years, and ſome degree of 
property; but it ſoon was diſcovered, 
that of twenty-ſix millions of people 
there were not three millions of aGtye 
citizens; and that the immediate 
elefors were not in the proportion oi 
one to an hundred of the people, 
The conſequence was, that the great 
majority of the people thus excluded, 
corrupted by the faiſe maxim of their 
new government, ** that perſonal re. 
«« preſentation was neceflary to free. 
« dom;” and tranſported by their 
ſucceſſes with that frenzy of, I wil 
not fay liberty, but licentious do- 
mination, which has ſince overturned 
every Principle of human virtue and 
human happineſs, complaned, ** that 
e they were ſlavez—that they were 
unrepreſented — that they were 
„ bound by laws to which they had 
not agrecd, and that the National 
Convention did not ſpeak the na- 
tional will.“ They therefore, by 
a bold effort; by the interpoſition of 
clubs, and aſſociations, and armed 
citizens, completed their reform, an 
equal repreſentation of al/ the peo. 
ple; and accompliſhed, in my opt. 
nion, the perfection of tyranny, tie 
democracy of France. 

In Ireland the number of electon 
does not amount to 100,900 ;—th?! 
are not near ſo many. The prelent 
bill does not, in my opinion, go 
increaſe the number; nor will you 
ever propoſe a plan (for I know you 
will never propoſe a democracy) 
which would in any very conſiden. 
ble degree increaſe them. But I vil 
ſuppoſe that you were—that te 
were to be augmented to the numbef 
of 200,000; yet ſtill you woul! 
find, that of 4,000,000 of peop! 
3,800,000 would remain deprived d 
the elective franchiſe ; nineteen !! 
twenty of the people. Now, di, 
if by yielding to the current of ini 
vation you diſengage this great m 
jority of the people from their habit 
of veneration for the old eon 
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Jon if you amuſe them with no- 
ions of equal or perſonal repreſen- 
tion, which do not belong to our 
Form of government, (and are there- 
ore notions not of reform, but of 
Terolution) is it not natural to ſup- 
Poſe that you will have them like 
Rheir neighbours, calling out for a 
ew conſtitution ; an equal repreſen- 
dation of all the people ?—You will 
pave them, at once animated and 
Eippointed by your conceſſion, com- 
Plaining that they are ſlaves—that 
They are not repreſented—that they 
are bound by laws to which they 
Have not agreed ; with all that cant 
hich belongs to French equality, not 
to Britiſh liberty. 

# You ſee, Sir, if you yield in any 
Hegree to the principle of equal re- 
preſentation, you ſet the public mind 
Lot into the mazes of ſpeculation, 
and you can never ſatisfy it. You 
dill never conform your practice to 
that principle, becauſe you know 
chat principle is not to be found in 
pur conſtitution; but by going as 
y ks far your ſpeeches profeſs, and your 
pill now propoſes, you will give the 
Energy of ſucce ſs to the extravagance 
of enterprize, and inſpire the people 
dvith the vain notions, ** that tran- 
aquillity is ſupineneſs, and that 
„ turbulence will be triumph.” —— 
And as to the notion of /atis/9ing 
moderate men by a temperate reform, 
er tis the moſt vain and fruitleſs pro- 
ent ect that ever entered into the mind 
) 10 of man. If you once ſet looſe 
you WE mongit the people the ſpirit of re- 
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jou m, the moderate reformers would 
on be loſt in the predominancy of 
er opular power.—T heir ſatisfaction 
will WY ould exactly operate here as it did 
they | France ; the moderate men would 
1bet ee the firlt victims of their own mo- 
ou eration. You cannot now have re- 
op, WE ourle to the living teſtimony of 
dose who could beſt inform you on 
n 10 A he ſubject; you cannot now conſult 
Sir, lermont Tonere, the Duke Briſac, 


inno- 
t Mir 
14bit 
tit 
tion; 


S lonſ. Paſcalis, or the others of that 
merous band, who were diſtin- 
WV iſhed and devoted as the moderate 
W-formers of France, — They are no 
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more! But their monuments (if the 
barbarity of their countrymen who 
were their aſſaſſins had not precluded 
them from theſe laſt honours) — their 
monuments would have furniſhed re- 
cords in marble of the vanity and 
danger of ſuch experiments. 

Jo ſhew you that the ſentiments I 
utter are not the dreams of a vi- 
ſionary, or the fictions of an in- 
tereſted man, I will read to you 
ſome manifeſtoes on this ſubject, 
which have been lately circulated 
through the country.—I will ſhew 
you how great bodies of reformiſts 
expreſs their loyalty, and what they 
expect from their reform.—-I will 
ſhew you loyalty rejoicing at the 
overthrow of monarchy, and the 
ſpirit of reform in admiration of the 
democracy of France. 

I do not know the perſons, nor 
indeed many of the places from which 
the doctrines have proceeded ; but as 
the authors of them have publiſhed 
them repeatedly, to the end that 
they may be generally known, and 
make an impreſſion on the public 
mind; 1 only co-operate in their in- 
tentions by extending their noto- 
riety, by ſtating them to you, that 
they may make a due impreſſion 
upon your mind. 

For that purpoſe I ſhall now beg 
leave to point out to your obſerva- 
tion a bright luminary, which has 
lately made its appearance in the 
northern hemiſphere. —lt is not that 
newly-diſcovered planet, which, from 
the benignity of its radiance, may 
have been diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of the Georgium fidus.——Irt is not 
that North Star, by which, I truſl, 
thoſe who guide the helm of the ſtate 
will ſhape their political courſe; it is 
the newſpaper called the Northern 
Star, printed at Belfaſt, which I am 
going to read to you as part of my 
ſpeech. | 

[ Here he read to the houſe a great 
variety of extracts and paſſages out 
of ſeveral of thoſe papers, being 
the declarations of ſeveral bodies of 
men on the ſubject of reform, and 
then proceeded. 
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I have laid before you ſome detail 
of the public ſentiment, as it has 
been publicly profeſſed on this ſub- 
jet —in no inſtance of which can [ 
diſcriminate between reform and ſub- 


verſion. If the people call, az they 
do, for perſonal repre/entation, they 
call for what perional repreſentation 
has given to France : And do you not 
imagine men will imitate what they 
admire, and purſue what they think 
happineſs ? | have given you the 
ſentiments of the reformiſts under 
various conditions of the human 
mind; under the ſolemnity of reli— 
gious concord —under the pride and 
honour of arms—under the ingenious 
impreſſions of ſocial fincerity ; and 
they are all the ſame. They tell you, 
* they approve a government by 
« King, Lords, and Commons,”? 
whaltt they are engaged at their 
feſtivals on the overthrow of mo- 
narchy. They call aloud for a 
Reform of Parliament, whilſt they 
are extolling the Rights of Man, and 
celebrating the ſucceſſes of the French 
arms; and in the open-heartedneſs of 
their convivialty, with a fally of wit 
proportioned to their talents, but ex- 
preſſive of their principles, they toaſt 
the cannon law of the people.” — 
They tell you, © they will arm and 
* co-operate with other armed citi- 
“ gens of Ireland, in procuring, by 
«© every means in their power, an 
«« equal repreſentation of all the peo- 


«« ple in Parliament.” They tell you, 


« they are firmly reſolved to carry 
« their arms, and wear their uni- 
«« forms, until a complete reform in 
« the repreſentation of their country 
in Parliament be obtained; tythes, 
and unmerited penſions, totally 
« aboliſhed ; which they hope to ſee 
«« effected without a revolution! 
They deſcribe to you pretty empha- 
tically the conditions of government, 
when © reſiſtaace is public virtue, 
« ſanctioned by the laws of heaven, 
« and the rights of man.—Let pen- 
« ſioned hirelings, the political qua- 
% kers of the day, tremble; they 
C Yenounce all ſuch; and will not be 
« deterred from their duty, until 
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they ſhall taſte the ſweets of free, 
dom, and pluck the fruit luxutian 
« from the rree of liberty.—They 
talk in raptures of the Republic g 
France—oft Liberty and Ep | 
ſpeedy Convention of the Pe, 
* and Drfſolution of the Club of M;. 
« nopoliſts*”” They tell you ex. 
preſsly, * that extending the electie 
„ franchiſe to all the members g 
* the community, is the only meth 
ho by which the repeal of laws, op. 
preſſive and unconſtitutional, ca 
be obtained, and the public mind 
quieted.“ And they all agree, 
that the ſentiments, which they die. 
tate. all be re ſounded through ile 
nation by the organ of a National 
Convention. Here, Sir, you hare 
great bodies of men ſpeaking their 
ſentiments to you explicitly. They 
talk to you of their wiſhes, and ther 
means — their counſels, and their 
{words ; are you decided to make 2 
ſtand againſt ſuch principles, and reit 
ſuch demands? 1 know you are l- 
And if you are, you cannot entertz1na 
meaſure, which, however, well in. 
tended, mult be underitood to julty 
the one, and concede to the rer. 

[ omit dwelling on the proceed:ngs 
of the late Convention of Dungai- 
non. TI omit obſerving, as I migit 
do, on the late valedictory admont- 
tion of the Catholic Commuter; 
which, “after that thou hadſt not 
“ denied them the requeſt of their 
lips, but hadſt granted them their 
*« hearts deſire, might have depariel 
in peace; - might have repreſſed 
the impulſe of that impatient zeal 
which expoſed them to the charge, 
that before they were well ſeated 
within the temple of the conttitution 
they were perſuaded to preach dillet- 
ſion to its miniſters, and a ſchiſm 
its doctrines. I ſhall only obſerve 
theſe tranſactions (what I already {41d 
to you upon a former occaſion, and 
what I can never repeat too often, 
do juſtice to the ſincerity of my ccf. 
viction) “' that your conſtitution will 
«« ſpeedily become extinct, and yo 
„ 1;berties proſtrate in the duſt, ! 


« you ſuffer conventions, commr 
tee) 
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tees, aſſociations, or clubs, to aſ- 
S. {ame authority in your public af- 
Airs.“ —And the miſchiefs of 
at revolution, which ſome moderate 
en © hope may not be neceſſary,” 
are already commenced, if armed 
. itizens dictate to the Parliament of 
Ine land, —Y ou ſee, Sir, theſe ſenti— 
Ents of reform, which 1 have read 
1 you, are Mr. Paine philojophy ; 
Tlübited in a new edition, with a 
Slave frontiſpiece—as it were with 
device of the King's arms icrolled 
a the title paga . hey have their 
Pberty and equality, and their rights 
df man; — they complain that the 
many are governed by the few ;— 
they aſſume the foppery of French 
Shrafe, as well as French principle, 

Ind cultivate the tree of liberty; — 

they diſcard the ſanctity of ancient 
cblimment, and make government 
£ (-* Mr. Paine exprefles it) “ the 
Vork of a day.” I hope it will 
ot be the work of his day. For 
part, Lever ſhall prefer the conle- 
rive wiſdom of ages to the growth 
a day,—l prefer the oak that has 
len deep root in your land, that 
/ WES: $00d the ſhocks of time, the ſuc- 
& ion of ſeaſons, and the changes 
Be! the heavens, to the aveeds of rhe 
%, which are the growth of the 
Ey, the production of wildneſs, and 
He promiſe of deſolation. Though 
Thad no other reaſon for it, 1 would 
Welerve thole chartered rights —thoſe 
Prporate bodies, as ſo many ſtrong- 
Wlds in the conſtitution againſt theie 
Wngerous incurſions ; nothing ſhould 
Wriuade me to di/mantle them, at the 
Ery time when ſuch pernicious duc- 
Wines have taken the field again? 
em. It would be a policy as in- 
Nous in its conſequences as that of 
leph the Second in the Nether- 
Wi, who, by demoliſhing the old 
Wtreſies of his country, expoſed it 
dle ravages of a reforming army. 
When the reformers here, in the 
W''t of French principle, complain, 
chat the many are governed by the 
A few, —they complain of almoſt 
government that ever exiſted, 
ef that very government which 
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this bill propoſes to them. I never 
knew or read of a government, at 
leaſt from the days of Pericles to 
thoſe of Pethion (pardon the aſſocia- 
tion) in which the intereſts and the 
will of the many were not intruſted 
to the diſcretion of the few. If the 
multitude were to govern, it would 
in the firſt inſtance be the povern- 
ment of ignorance over wiſdoin, and 
of violence over order: in the end, 
the people themſelves would be en- 
ſlaved. The fact is, the power 
of the people, like the dominion of 
female beauty, does not long ſurvive 
the moment of their being corrupted. 
They are flattered until they are ſe- 
duced, and when ther are ſeduced, 
the ieducer becomes the tyrant.—You 
will find the truth of this poſition 
not only in the legends of love, but 
in the hiſtory of every democracy or 
popular inſurrection that ever ex- 
iſted; you may read it in the repre- 
ſent::tions of Roland, of Pethion, of 
Dur ouriec themſelves ; you may read 
It in the deſtiny of that country, in 
which (as an able writer expreſſes 
it) © tufpicion fills their priſons, and 
„ maſtacre is their gaol-delvery.”” 
— And as to the equality of man, 
waich has been preached up as a part 
of the creed of your modern philo- 
ſophers and reformers, I ſhall only 
ſay—equality of man is what God, or 
nature or Civil ſociety, never once 
ordained, or accompliſhed. Men 
are not born equal: capacity and 
ſtupidity, ſtrength and weakneſs, diſ- 
tinguiſh them almod in their mother's 
womb. Dijzarity is the birth- right 
of man; and as natural endowments 
are unequal, ſo are thoſe that are to 
be acquired —porwer and property mult 
be unequal. If the advocates for 
liberty and equality were to divide in 
equal ſhares amongſt the people the 
whole property of the nation, that 
equality of partition would no: laſt for 
one month; the differences th t azite 
from wildom and foily, iirength 
and weakneſs, induſtry and 1dI-ne.s, 
piriimony and prodigality; tacte 
dilparities, by their immediate ope- 
rit:9n, would overturn this equality, 

Wall 
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with all it conſequences. You 
would ſoon ſee &:conomy accumulating 
from the waſte of. protufion, and 
talents and genius gathering property 
and power from the imbecility of ig- 
norance z — you would obſerve that 
ſome had laviſhed, and ſome had 
hoarded—and that whatever one man 
had found, another had 4%; or it they 
were to draw wealth from a foreign 
fource, they muſt draw it in different 
meajvres, according to their different 
faculties; for the magnitude of the 
burden muſt be proportioned to the 
ſtrength of the ſhoulders that are to 
bear it, or the activity of the ſpirit 
that is to purſue it. 


There is only one relation in which 
the equality of man is an idea juſt, or 
rational, or practicable; and that we 
enjoy in a more eminent degree than 
any country in the known world—1 
mean equal protection, equal taxation, 
and equal controul of the Jaws over 
every man in the community, You 
need not contend for that equality, 
becauſe, whatever may be the lot of 
other nations, you know you enjoy it 
already. 


When we reflect on the tendency 
of theſe maxims— when we examine 
the dectrine and analize the philo- 
ſophy of theſe fathers of reform, 
Voltaire, Rouſſeau, Delambert, Mi- 
rabeau, Paine, theſe levellers of every 
venerable ſtructure of ſettled happi- 
neſs, we feel ourielves comparatively 
reconciled to the objects of our for- 
mer averſion. The morality of 
Hobbs, the politics of Machiavel, the 
enthuſiaſm of Vane—even the daring 
hypecriſy of Cromwell, impreſs upon 
our minds a diminiſhed abborrence, 
—— How mild, how moderate, how 
compatible with human happineſs do 
they appear, oppoled to thoſe perni- 
cious theories; which, in contempt 
of the ſanity of covenant, and obli- 
gation of law, tell you, ** that civil 
*« ſociety begins where artificial go- 
% vernment ends!“ 

I know very well that all free go- 
veroment is derived from the people, 
with a reference to their will and an 
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attention to their happineſs. Gover,, 

ment is inſtituted for the good of (44 
people, as the ſun is for the light 
the world.—But the guidance of ge. 
ther is to be committed to every pe. 
ſumptuous candidate for the rein; fan. 

there are many ſuch id every village) 

who, if they were to obtain the 

«© chariot for one day, would {et the 

« world on fire.“ 

All theſe notions that have difurhs! 4 
the repoſe of the world, are dresm 
But they are bad dreams; they lea. 
a dangerous and diſtempered im. 
preſſion on the mind, which has it 


ſome countries broken out into para. 24 
iſms of popular frenzy. Jai 

It is to protect vs againft this ps. RE? 
pular frenzy, that I beſeech you nx RE 


to feed the minds of the people wii PP! 
diſcontents at old forms—at old con. 
ſtitution. Inflituta majorum tueri ſs 
pientis eft, If at this time you detact 
the public mind from this ſacred d. 
votion ;—if you ſet up reform, whic 
is experiment, againſt ancient el 
bliſhment, which has been happoinel, 
there is not a vice of the ape= 
there is not a frenzy of the day, tha 
will not flock to the ſtandard of u. 
form. 
ment impreſſed upon our ſiſter cou 
try, that I myſelf have heard ſome d 


the greateſt and beſt men in Englan me 
however ſpeculatively friends to H 
notion of reform however dir f; 
in party or in politics, unite in 0 be 
voice to declare, that this is Ire 
« the time to agitate the queſtio ii 
% reform.“ Ne 
As to the ſubſtance of the bill bi - 
fore you, I ſtate my objections «0 ot 
ſome difidence from the reſpect Ib 
to the gentlemen who have introdua ©" 
it. But I muſt object to the bill 31 * 
transfer of power, rather than 2 f i 
form of Parliament. I object to h - 
bill, as a juſtification of the popu 55 
demand, without going one ſtep > 
ſatisfy it. It has been the faſhion! 
this ſeſſion to declare, „ that h. b. 
public mind is greatly agitats 2 
—A faſhion, in my opinion, * ” 
* to be honoured in the breach! T 


© the obſervance ;? and which, 


pery other faſhion, has become ridi- 
W. ous by being carried to the ex- 
eme. —[ have always thought ſuch 
clatations rather productive than de- 
ive; much more likely to pro. 
Dice the evil they deprecate, than to 
W.(cribe what is already in exiſtence. 
Pat if the public mind be ardent in 
F/; 407/925 on that ſubject, the preſent 


BY henever the people have expreſſed 
Iueir wiſhes on this ſubject, they were 
= an equa, or at lealt a more equal 

a N of the people in Parlia— 

2 ment. — Now this bill, which is to 

Hatisfy the people Which is to ſettle 
the violent agitation of the public 
mind, does not go to that object at 
.. Wall ;—the Catholic bill certainly did 

Gn a great degree ; this bill does not 
lin any degree. 

In the firſt place, it adds one mem- 

„ber to each county. How would that 
a eperate? I omit dwelling on the ob- 

;, viouſly ariſtocratic tendency of that 

proviſion, as favouring the combina- 

Wtion of the moſt powerful intereſts of 

each county to ſuppreſs competition. 

Bat does it tend to the more equal 
W repreſentation of the people in Par. 
Fliament ? Quite the contrary !—lt 
E increaſes the number of he elected, 

W without increaſing the number of he 

CE eleZcrs; which fo far makes the re- 

A preſentation more unequal than it was 
before.— By the next proviſion, all 

W freeholders of ten pounds a year, 

W within a diſtrict of twenty-four miles 

W circumference, are to be voters for 

& boroughs. Now theſe 10l. eleQors 

for boroughs were before entitled to 

Vote for county members. So you 
either transfer their franchiſe from the 

W county to the borough, or allow the 
eme perſon to vote for four members 
inſtead of two. In either caſe you do 
dot add one man to the conſtituent 
body—not one ! 

The next proviſion obliges the 
future freemen (which in future muſt 
be all the freemen) to be men re/- 
cert within the diſtrict, having a qua- 
bfcation of gl. per annum freehold. 
dis muſt in a conſiderable degree 
diminiſh the conſtituent body; be- 
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cauſe you aboliſh thoſe freemen who 
are not qualified, or not reſident, 
and in return you confer the right of 
voting on thoſe who, from their qua- 
lifications, muſt be 1atitled to vote in 
the county at large. Thus you till 
narrow the. baſis of repreſentation, 
and make it more unequal than it 
was before, 

There is one proviſion alone that 
affects to counteract this diminution 
of the conſtituent body that which 
gives the right of voting to perſons 
exerciſing certain trades, and having 
been a ceriain time reſident; yer 
when 1t 13 examined, how inadequate 
to the end does it appear ! In 
great and populous towns, they gene- 
rally have that right already by char- 
ter; in potwalloping boroughs they 
have it from reſidence ; in {mall and 
decayed boroughs, the numbers ad- 
mitted under this title mult be too in- 
conſiderable to be worthy of calcula- 
tion in this great account,—So that 
on the whole, the effect of this bill 
would, in my opinion, be, to decreaſe 
the number of electors—to increaſe 
the number of the elected to render 
the repreſentation of the people in 
Parliament more wnequal/—to give 
energy to innovation, and to diſap- 
point the wiſhes which yourſelves have 
inſpired —When the people call for 
an equal repreſentation in Parliament, 
can you ſuppoſe they will be ſatisfied 
with a law tending to make it more 
unequal P==—o—o, Sir! the people 
who are clamourous for Parliamentary 
Reform would no more be ſatisfied 
with this bill than they would be, if 
they aſked for bread, and you were to 

ive them a one. 

The bill therefore would not, in 
my opinion, anſwer any public good. 
It would be a transfer of power 
from one great man to another ; from 
the oppidan to the lord of the manor z 
but it would be nothing more. And 


if it were not, perhaps, below the 
gravity of Parliament, it would be 
matter of ſome curichty to fate the 
preciſe boroughs, which, with their 
rights, members, ahd appurtenances, 
would by this at Ve conveyed from 
Aa 
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one individual to another, as ſpe- 
cifically as lands and tenements are 
uſually conveyed by an ordinary deed 
of conveyance. It would be an aſ- 
ſignment to perſons who, from their 
local circumſtances and ſituations, are 
as aſcertainable as if they were ſpeci- 
fically named; and, if I have not 
forgot all my law-learning, Coke- 
Littleton ſtates where aſſignees may 
« take advantage of a covenant real, 
without being named in the deed,” 
I am ſure many would do ſo 
under this deed. There is, it is true, 
one difference between this and the 
ordinary forms of conveyance, which 
is, that in this caſe no valuable con- 
ſideration is given or expreſſed.— Per- 
haps the reaſon is, that to this deed 
in fact there are not different parties; 
for we are ourſelves both grantors and 
grantees; and when the givers and 
receivers are the ſame perſons, the 
act of accepting may be deemed a 
ſufficient confideration for the grant. 
I muſt likewiſe admit that there are 
many among us who will not object to 
this bill as differing in ſubſtance from 
zts title, which purports, * to im- 
«+ prove and amend the ſtate of the 
«« repreſentation of the people in Par- 
% liament;*” becauſe it is very natu- 
ral for every one of us to think, that 
the ſtate of the repreſentation would 
be conſiderably improved, if it were 
compoſed principally of our own 
Friends —But 1 object to the bill as 
conveying neither benefit nor ſatis- 
fation to the people. And when I 
conſider the great abilities of the 
gentlemen who prepared it, I am the 
more convinced of the inſuperable 
difficulties of new-modelling a conſti- 
tution that has been formed by the 
wiſdom of ages, and approved by 
the experience of ineſtimable be- 
nefits. 

It is the duty of Parliament not to 
flatter the temporary deluſions, but 
to conſult the permanent intereſts of 
the people.--It is the duty of the 
people to judge of Parliament not by 
an abſtract or ſpeculative review of 
its conflituent parts, but by its general 
effects, If it hay been found com- 
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petent to civil liberty and public hap. 
pineſs, it has anſwered all the engs gf 
good government. But ſuperficial 
ſagacity plumes itſelf on the Ciicovery, 
that time has altered the condition gf 
ſeveral places—that ſome borouyty 
are become decayed, and Others de. 
{erted—that one is but a barn ; ang. 
ther a ſteeple; another a tree. —\Vhy 
then? If the tree bring forih goo 
fruit, it ought not to be hewn donn, 
and caſt into the fire.—If the gener 
combination be public benefit, i 
ought not to be altered; for there 
could be no greater evil, than the is. 
ſtability of a conſtitution perpetually 4 
vibrating with every accidental change Sj a 
in any of its conſtituent parts.—l/ Bo 
the people drink the waters of happi. 
neſs, they ſhould prize the fountan Wort 
from which they flow —— And [ beg 
to be informed, what provocation or Wir 
rational purpoſe ſhould induce a wil : 

in the people to aboliſh this Parlia. 
ment, or alter the principles of its 
inſtitution? Is it to get another 
Parliament to undo what we have 
done this ſeſſion? or what we have 
been doing for theſe laſt twelve years! 
Is it to repeal the law of this lel- 
ſion, that has united the people ef 
all perſuaſions in one common in- 
tereſt? Is it to repeal the law i 
this ſeſſion, that has confided the de. 
fence of the nation to the property 
the nation? Is it to repeal the la 
that has conceded the royal prerogi- 
tive to the freedom of Parliament; 
or that, which has made an offering 
of the hereditary revenue of the king 
to the relief of the people? Is 1:10 
appeal to a ſpirit different from that 
which has animated the preſent Pzr- 
liament, and diſtinguiſhed this ſeſſion 
above all others by acts of real and 
ſubſtantial reform ?—A reform that 1 
not innovation, but aſlimilation—aſl- 
milation of our government to that of 
Great Britain—a reform that does not 
affect to new-model the venerable 
fabric of our conſtitution, but to form 
a barrier around it, to protec it 
againſt the approaches of futute 
abuſe; to make it permanent, as if 
makes it pure; by reſtraining 2 
galit 


my, and placing bounds to the 
wer of the crown? Or is it to re- 
oonce the acquiſitions of 1782, your 
Free trade your free conſtitution— 
our habeas corpus — your repeal of 
Woigning's, or your Judge's bill ? 
r is it to repeal that code of laws, 
nich have in a few years ſpread 
&oricultore, and manufactures, and 
Eommerce, through the land? No, 
ir! it is all a reſtleſs ſpirit and 
popular deluſion. It is that delu- 
Son which would ſacrifice benefits 
hat are ſubſtantial, to ſpeculations 
that are viſionary.—lt is a deluſion, 
ile that which tranſported the mer- 
thant Abudah, (in the Tales of the 
Genii) to abandon his palaces of filver 

and bis temples of gold; the com- 
ers of bis affluence, and the raptures 
bis ſeraglio; to ſet out on a pil- 
— in ſearch of the Taliſinan of 
Dra/menes ; becauſe he was told that 
the voice of the people from the banks 
we Tigris to the Euphrates re- 
funded the praiſes of the Taliſman of 
* WOraſmenes ; although of the admi- 
0 | 
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ring multitude not one of them had 
ever beheld it—although they differed 
in their opinions concerning itz pro- 
N and its powers —although they 
snew not whether it was made of the 
gold of Ormus, or the cedar of Le- 
banon, or a branch of the Feitch- 
tree that grows on the burning ſands, 
out of which the natives carve their 
own gods. — But ſome reſtleſs genii 
had whiſpered in their ears, „that 
te the Taliſman of Oraſmenes would 
*© make every one of the people as 
„% powerful as the Sultan himſelf.“ 
I ſhall leave the merchant Abudah, 
after his fruitleſs ſearch, to conſole 
himſelf in his diſappointment, by re- 
ſuming that induſtry which had pro- 
duced his former wealth; and em- 
bracing thoſe laws, by whoſe be. 
nignity it had been protected. And 
if I might preſume to addreſs, in the 
voice of authority, my countryman, 
engaged as he is in as vain a'purſuit, 
I would ſay to him, in the ſacred 
words, Go thou and do likewiſe.” 
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From mere privation nothing can proceed, 
Nor can the mind digeſt unleſs it feed; 
For underſtanding, like the body, grows 
From food, from exerciſe, and due repoſe; 
Nor is it nouriſh'd by repeating o'er 

What others have repeated oft before; 


What obſervation previouſly collects: 
Train'd by experience, nartur'd by retreat, 
Reaſon makes theory and practice meet; 
And onward till, as daring thoughts purſue 


The chain of being, ftretch'd from mortal view, 


Bids every paſſion yield to its control, 
And calm contentment beam upon the ſoul z 


'Shews what we are, and all that ve can he, 


And makes us fcel that all is vanity.“ 


J 

| ; Study but me hodizes and corrects 
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3 Extracted from the „ Lanpscarz,” a 
maſterly and judicious performance juſt 


HE writer who, in the Kentiſh 
Regiſter for laſt month, has, 


every claſſical reader. 


A a 2 


under the ſignature of NA. TA. 
taken upon himſelf to treat Oa the 


publiſhed; which cannot fail of pleaſing 
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difference between Knowledge and 
Wiſdom; on the natural Inequality 
of Mental Powers; and on the Di- 
ſlioction between Genius and Abili- 
ties, is, with the generality of 
Jearned men, of opinion that men are 
Born wwith à genius for particular pur- 
Juits. As this opinion appears to me 
to reſt on no ſolid foundation, and is 
capable of being ſupported only by 
the ingenuity of a writer, I ſhall not 
heſitate to deliver my ſentiments on 
the ſubje& with freedom, without at- 
tempting at preſent to treat of it me- 
thodically, I ſhall only ſlightly glance 
at the leading ſentiments of NA. 
T A. and offer ſuch remarks as may 
occur to me on the occaſion, 

It muſt be admitted that when we 
treat of a difference of natural powers, 
we treat of a ſubject which it is im- 
poſſible that any one can accurately 
Nate, define, or underſtand. For un- 
leſs we could mark with ſome degree 
of preciſion where the line ſhould be 
drawn, that ſeparates what 1s natural 
from what is acquired, no ſatis factory 
diſtinction can be made, that will 
enable us to judge with certainty on 
any ſuppoſed difference that may be 
ſaid to exiſt between the mental 
powers of intellectual beings. 

In the ſtudy of the human mind, 
It is not neceſſary to have recourſe to 
the opinion of others, It becomes us 
to ſtudy ourſelves, and to adhere 
cloſely to facts. To mark the riſe 
and progreſs of the various degrees 
of knowledge we poſſeſs, and the cir- 
cumſlances and occaſions which have 
operated as inducements for us to ex- 
erciſe our powers for uſeful, orna- 
mental], or entertaining purpoſes. 

No people, Whether wiſe or fooliſh, 
can burden their memories with learn- 
ing; but only with ſomething that 

wears the appearance of learning; or 
is accefſary to the acquifitions of it. 
What the memory is burdened with is 
neither learning nor knowledge ; be- 
cauſe, by application, it has never 
been introduced to the mind by the 
operation of the powers of the under- 
ſtanding. In the opinion of a ſcieuti— 
fic ſchclar, we cannot be ſaid to know 
\ 
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what we do not underſtand; 20 
what we 4 underſtand never han, 
heavy on our memories. 


It is the 
neceſũty of lodging and retaining, j, 
a certain time, in cur minds hahe 
rules which we cannot fo readily be 
taught io apply without learning then, 
that hangs heavy on our memories, | 
But this weight, whatever it ag 
be, gradually diminiſhed by «+; 
attempt that we m:ke to apply thy, 
And by the time that repeated « 74, 
cations have made ws maſter of a 0. 
ject, the memory is perfectly rechen 
from the burden with which it by 
before been opprefied. When appl. 
cation has properly taken place, then 
remains nothing cumberſome on the 
memory, 

A learned man may act fooliſtl; 
but Ve cannot be a foolri/b man, wie 
is really a learned one. Perſons 
«« deep and abſtruſe erudition may be 
conſidered as weak men; but thy 


r 
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cannot be conſidered as men of u 0 
parts, or ſlender abilities, 

Learning is open to all capaciin WF / 
at the expence of labour; and wiſdom ME | 
is attainable only by acquired or i 
ſpired, and not by any natural, pow Wi « 
of intellect, however properly 2 c 
plied. Thoſe who doubt oi the tri ME c 
of this propoſition, muſt condelcend | 
to ſtudy man as he 1s, and not as|t 0 
is repreſented to be. Whatever d T 


A 


pends upon the memory, is not worti 
to be called learning, becauſe it 
acquired through the medium and 
the aſſiſtance of a faculty that cat 
furniſh us with a fingle idea, or enads 
us to ſeparate, combine, compare, C 


1 _wes 
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any wiſe diverſify thoſe ideas which! l 
may have in ſtore for our uſe. It d 
memory may retain all the rules (08S \ 


grammar and. rhetorick, but if app! 
cation has never been made, the rv 
that are ſo acquired will never ena 
us to write a ſingle ſentence grams 
tically, | | 

If any branch of knowiedy 
according to the accidental appli 
tion of individuals, is attainad!* 1 
the /malleft abilities;“ it will ſolo 
that every branch of knowledge vi! 
we are now maſters of, would . 


* 


ea equally attainable without the 
T J antance of great ones, had the acci- 


» WES jc! application of individuals been 
0 F-ontined 10 one ſingle and diſtinct 
„brach. Admitting the truth of this 
" : propoſition, it will follow that the 
World would, by this time, have 


1 Jreaped the ſame advantages from, a 
E concatenation of the {malle# abilities 
variouſly and accidently applied, as it 
has now done from the wonderful ex- 
| C ertions of the moſt diſtinguiſhed per- 
„bos that have ever lived. According 
do this doctrine, ſmall abilities are 
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5 capable ot producing in the aggregate 
E the very ſame improvements, dil- 
coveries and excellencies as have been 
produced by great ones. How ready 
| philolophers may be to grant their 
| allent to an opinion of this kind 1 
E ſhall not preſume to enquire! To 
me i appcars to carry its Own con- 
demnation on the face of it. 
It is not the“ general capability 
of learning, which has gonfounded 
| ſome writers, and induced the mon- 
| ereus propoſition of the natural equa- 
lity of human abilities ;*? bur it is the 
certain and indiſputable influence of 
E experimental application that has 
drawn aſide the veil, and thrown light 
Jon the underſtandings of thoſe who 


fa 


W have acquired knowledge ander every 


r 


* 


„ diſadvantage almoſt that can be 
named. It is a propoſition. which 
o common opini%˙/,ũjõ&may contradict ; but 


isis a propoſition which a&ual expe- 
d rence would bid fair to demon7rate. 
aa Was the writer of this paper to ſay 
8 he poſſeſſed from nature gifts ſuperior 
to thoſe around him, would he not be 
laughed at? would he not be conſi- 
dered as a weak and vain perſon ? 
Would not ſuch a declatation be con- 
ſidered as an inſult on the under ſtand- 
ing of his readers? and, would not 
bis writings deſerve to be conſigned 
bo the flames, and his name buried 
W without ceremony in the gulph of 
W oblivion? And yet by applying to 
himſelf the opinion of NA. TA. 
where would be the harm in all. this! 

That there is a manifeſt inequality 
of mental powers is what I readily 
admit; but what I contend for is, 
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that this inequality does not generally 
proceed from any deſect in the natu- 
ral powers on the one hand ; nor from 
any originally ſuperior gifts of nature 
on the other. Take away ideotiſm, 
and as far as plain ſimple nature 
only is concerned, fo far ve are all 
upon an equality at firlt ſetting out. 
This is a doctrine not generally ſub. 
ſcribed to, only becauſe it is not uni- 
verſally minutely inveſtigated. To 
me the opinion of Doctor Johnſon 
appears to be perfectly juſt, and ex- 
actiy correſpondent with all obſerva- 
tions that are made on the operations 
and conſequent improvements of the 
mental faculties. Tbe more induſ- 
trious a man 1s, the more knowledge 
he will acquire; and the more a man 
thinks and reaſons, the more he will 
ſtrengthen and increaſe his abilities; 
and the nearer he will approach ta 
excellence in the application of them. 

The queſtions that N A. T A, aſks 
as appeals to common ſenſe may each 
of them be anſwered in the affirma- 
tive. Let Shakeſpeare and Newton 
have exchanged places and advane 
tages, by which means alſo the incli- 
nation of each would have been di- 
reed to the purſuit of the other, and 
neither of them would have loſt the 
leaſt portion of their excellence or 
ability. For the truth is that mankind 
are born with: no perceprible difference 
of ©* general powers,” with no natural 
propenſity to, or fitneſs for, particular 
purſuits; nor with any various de- 
grees of predominance of particular 
faculties. Man is born as awild aſs 
colt. At his birth his imagination is 
entirely a Tabula raſa, or perfect 
blank: deſtitute of all materials that 
may fit it for a ſimple view, or ſor 
any other operation of the jatellect, 
How then can ** one have a great na- 
tural capacity of ratiocination, and 
another of fancy?” According to 
the order of nature, the fact appears to 


be that capacities are raturally and 


equally improveable. And there is no 
philoſophical argument that will go ta 


prove the contrary. 


Ratiocination and fancy are im- 
proveable faculties; the former of 
which 
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which muſt neceſſarily remain dor- 
mant till the latter is ſupplied with 
materials for the exerciſe of its powers. 
The former cannot a& without the 
aſſiſtance of the latter; and the latter 
can yield no aſſiſtance to the former, 
but that which it receives from the 
ſenſes. If therefore chere is an im- 
perfection from infancy in either of 
our ſenſes, there will be a correl- 
pondent imperfection in our intel- 
lectuals. For as Lactantius obſerves, 
Scientia non </ft in nobis, Jed ad nos 
extrinjecus venit. Or according to 
the maxim of the ſchools, Nihil eff in 
tntelletu, quod non prius fuit in ſenſw. 
He that accuſtoms himſelf to a gene» 
ral and comprehenfive courſe of rea- 
ding and ſtudy, whatever his abilities 
may be, cannot fail to improve and 
enlarge his fancy much more than 1t 
is pothble for him to do, who with 
equal abilities confines himſelf to a 

rticular courſe of reading, and to 
the-tudy of a particular art or ſcience, 
But it ought not to paſs unobſerved, 
that the time which is principally ap- 
propriated to the enlargement of fancy 
will add but little to the increaſe of 
knowledge, or to the inprovement of 
judgement. Knowledge is acquired 
four different ways; by teachers, by 
books, by circumſtances, and by fi- 
toations ;—it is improve by reaſon. 
ing and reflecting, by differently com- 
bining, ſeparating, comparing and 
diverſifying our ideas, But as the 
mind purſues nothing earneſtly, which 
it does not receive pleaſure in the 
purſuit of, the abilities of a ſtudent 
will never become conſpicuous if the 
object of his purſuit is impoſed on 
him, or conſidered by him, as a 
talk, 

He who ** can conceive a being 
ſcarce above a fool, to have an exqui- 
fite genius for muſic,” muſt form his 
conceptions on the known or ſuppoſed 
effect of executien, and not on the 
ſober deciſion» of judgment—on any 
peculiar or diſcernible adaptation of 
the mental powers; or on any con- 
eluſions that can be drawn from phi- 
loſaphical inveſtigations. - 

Reaſon is the natural foundation. of 
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is not an imperfection in the ſenſe; z 


ability; and reaſon is a faculty ce 
with our exiſtence 53 and where ther, 


is a faculty equally improveable i, 
all men. — Genius is a diſpoſition 
of the mind: it is not coeval wi, 
our exiſtence ; but it is wrought in o 
by external objects, and is (ubjeg 
to the influence of premeditated and 
accidental occurrences. Genius j; 
circumſcribed by knowledge; but i; 
is not dependant upon it; whereas it 
is the union of knowledge with prac. 
tice that conſtitutes ability. Geniyg 
may either precede or follow ability, 
it does not neceſſarily accompany i. 
The diſtintion between them is cle 
and unequivocal z but ** the differ. 
ence between abilities and learning,” 
whatever NA. TA. may think 90 
the contrary, is, in many cales, 
{ſcarcely diſcernible. 

Men of abilities will think for 
themſelves, Men of learning are 
men of abilities. For without abili. 
ties learning could not be acquired, 
Conſequently men of learning will 
think for themſelves whenever they 
are diſpoſed to think with effect. 

Learning is an acguiſition, not an 
agent, It carries nothing about with 
it; but is ite, the treaſure of the 
mind; and its value is at any time ca- 
pable of being enhanced by the ope. 
ration of the mental powers. 

Men of “ abilities, though often 
idle, and often ignorant, are always 
cute.“ So are men of zo abilities. 
Fools, though often idle, and neceſſa- 
rily ignorant, are always acute. Abi- 
lities muſt not be meaſured by acute- 
neſs, but by judgment, and judgment 
is ſubordinate to application. 
| Notwithſtanding NA. T A, would 
perſuade us that men of ſmall abilities, 
though learned, cannot be wiſe,” | 
will venture to aſſert that it is more 
eaſy to be wiſe than it is to be learned. 
Wiſdom dwells much nearer hom? 
than learning does. And we are told 
that whoſoever ſeeketh diligently fer 
her ſhall find her. But this is not al- 
ways the caſe with thoſe who ſeek for 
learning. In the common acceptation 
of tke word men are not eſteemed 

learned 


raed unleſs they underſtand various 
W.ogvages ; but they may be eſteemed 
Jie if they underſtand but one. The 
iddom of men is determined by their 
Profciency in the knowledge of lan- 
WS cages, and the different branches of 
F.ience and literature. Wiſdom con- 

Tas not in the abundance of know. 
rage that a man poſſeſſeth ; but in the 

: jght application of the ſtock, whether 
Preat or ſmall, which he has in his 

E flefſion, At twenty or thirty years 

bf age a man may have the powers 

| Sf his underſtanding in all their vi- 
Sour, and in their utmoſt perfection 
Yor uſe ; but if we infer from hence 
what ſuch an one is as wife and as 
earned as he ever will, or ever can 
| be, we muſt expect to be contradicted, 
» WH not laughed at, by every aged man 
bc meet with, who has not, ſince that 
period of his life, been wholly inat- 
tentive to his own improvement. Wiſ- 
Yom does not excluſively depend upon 
the underſtanding, neither is it ſu- 
Whordinate to its deciſions z but it 
Pore generally proceeds from the 
pnvictions that are produced by ob- 
Ervatlon and experience. The more 
nan ſtudies others, the leſs time he 
Ras to ſtady himſelf; but the more a 
Wan ſtudies himſelf, the more wiſe he 
. oh and vice verſa, The opera- 
ons of his own mind he can unravel 


d develop with ſome ſatisfactory 


n egree of accuracy; but when he at- 
's WiEmpts to fit in judgment on others, he 
s. in be frequently loſt and bewildered 
Ir the want of that clue which the 
N only knows where to find or 
Vw to uſe, 
Admitting the propoſition of NA. 
A. that there is a “ natural in- 
Wuality of mental powers,“ and that 
De men may receive from nature 
© gifts and abilities ſuperiour to 
Wiers;” it is even then certain be- 
Pad all contradiction, that ſuch gifts 
Wd ſuch abilities are never to be dis- 
Wouiſhed but in c:vi/ized life, where 
Fa live ia a continual ſtate of fluc- 
Non and improvement. in /avage 
We, ſuch men, like all around them, 
uld remain always the ſame, And if 
lure does nothing in vain, it cannot 
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be ſuppoſed that ſhe would be profuſe 
in her gifts to zo purpoſe. The truth 
is, nature is ever ready to aſſiſt thoſe 
who are willing properly to court hee 
aſſiſtance. But there are not many in 
civilized countries who are thoroughly 
acquainted with this Goddeſs; or 
who are converſant enough in the 
hiſtory of man to ſay what, in his 
natural ſtate, he is, or is not capable 
of. Natural parts can no more ſupply 
the place of learning and labour, than 
learning and labour ſupply the place 
of natural parts. We cannot reaſon 
but from what we know. And it 
is on this account that, for want of 
© artificial” and crvil”? advanta- 
ges, * thouſands of Boyles, Clarkes, 
and NeEwToONs, have probably been 
loſt to the world, and lived and died 
in ignorance and meanneſs.“ 

What NA. TA. means by ** no 
very appoſite proofs of the non-exiflence 
of genius, I am at a loſs to deter. 
mine. 1 would not willingly believe 
that he has wilfully miſtaken my 
meaning. And yet 1 krow not other- 
wiſe how to ſuppoſe he could have 
fallen into ſo palpable an error as to 
repreſent me attempting 19 prove the 
non-exiſtence of genius. 1 admit the 
exiſtence of genius; I only do not 
believe that it has naturally a peculiar 
direction of its own to, or ſuitable- 
neſs for, any particular ſtudy or pur- 
ſuit ; but that it is equally capable of 
being made inſtromental to excellence 
in any that may be directed to by its 
poſſe ſſor, or by thoſe who have a 
proper influence over him. Let us 
find but an exciting cauſe, and we 
ſhall never have occaſion to complain 
of the intractability of genius, or the 
natural imbecility of the iatelleRual 
powers, 'The human mind may be 
compared to a foi! in which all kinds 
of ſeeds and plants may be cultivated 
with a probability of ſucceſs, equal tg 


the judicious treatment, care, and 


management of the cultivaror, and 
proprietor. And I will venture to 
N (for the firſt time in my 
ife) that theſe ſentiments will geae- 


* Price. 
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rally prevail in the world at ſome 
fature period, when the teſtimony of 
experience ſhall be'more attended to 
than the prevalence of opinion, And 
whatever N A. T A. may believe, I 
am ſure no one is capable of diſcern- 
10g whether ** one man is born with a 
better capacity for the reception of 


* — 
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ideas than another Of courſe, yy 
the deductions that flow from the 3. 
miſſion of this propoſition are 10 
only uſeleſs, and detrimental to tj 
general progreſs of knowledge; ba 
they are vague, chimerical, and u. 
ſauis factory. 


May 7, 1794. 
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To the EDITORS of the KEN TIsH REGISTER, 


DRINKING BRAGGADOCTIOS, 


On 


. the many abſurdities, in which 
the thoughtileſs and impudent 
affect to glory, none are more con-— 
temptible than the boaſting of exploits 
and connections, which, it is pre- 
tended, owe their origin to drinking. 
It is common to hear perſons relating 
what zmwagnanimous feats they atchieved, 
ſuch as the demolition of lamps and 
windows, in the hour of inebriation, 
It is ſtill more common to hear others 
enumerating the friendſhips they 
formed with the rich and the great, 
by che ſimilarity of their devotions to 
the God of Wine, 
a new character is attributed to the 
tun-bellied Bacchus; for zhey would 
pretend that the drunken deity is the 
God of Friendſhip. Ve hade drank 
many a bottle together, ſays Hilario, 
when, ſtanding for a place, he ſpeaks 
of the aſſiſtance which he expects from 
Lord Vinoſus; and, (continues he) 
he cannot deny me, when he recollects 
the many drunken ſallies we made to- 
gether, It generally happens, how- 
ever, that the petitioner is remem- 
bered net at all, or at beſt only with 
this pang obſervation; ay, ſays Vi- 
noſus, Hilario was an honeſt fellow ; 
he lowed his bottle well. And this en- 
viable eulogium is the extent of his 
ſupport and patronage, The fami- 
harity and acquaintagce which were 
theught to have been indifulubly formed 
at the banquet, thus diflolve into thin 
air, and the diſappointed toper is left 
to reflect on the brittle nature of 


| glaſs friend/hip, 


By ſuch perſons. 


— 


There is an excellent deſcription u 
this purpoſe, in a little * book printed 
in the middle of the laſt century, u 
which, I apprehend, few readers wi 
deny the praiſe of pleaſantry as el 
as of Truth: 


+ * Amigo di Bocca, 
„% Nen vale una Eftoppas 
& A friend at the bo'tle, 
« Not worth the ſtopple.“ 


The contract of ſoules and minds 
* by friendſhip, is not (like Du! 
n bargains) made in drink. Het 
© whole friendſhip reachech no further 
© than the c/ub, will no more die for if 
© thee, than pay for thee, Hes 
many proteſtations of love /yin i 
© the cups of men, that will fuer 
© thee to /n under any adveiiity! 
4 Of all verities, 7x vino in wilt, 
veritas amicitiæ the truth of friend: 
© ſhip is not in it: give me the lows 
4 
bo 
c 
c 
ce 
c 
c 
c 
6 


that is contracted out of {me lie. 
neſſe of mindes and condition, til 
unlikeneſſe of fortunes cannot cbl. 
terate, that owneth a friend, thoupl 
his cloaths be as old almoſt as ili 
friendſhip; and his condition 10 
as even enemies could wiſh : til 
friendſhip is worth little that cr 
tinueth not to a (diſcreetly cho! 


* Tntitled, Zootmia, or Obſervations & 
the preſent manners of the Engliſli, brit 
anatomizing the living with the dead; V® 
an uſeful detection of the mountebanks 
both ſexes. By Richard Whitlock, MD 
late Fellow of All Souls College in Ox 
London, 1654, 

Pa 2 8. , 
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object, though now worth nothing, 

as to the market .of the world, 

That friendſhip only will have zo 

end, that in its firſt contracting had 
no by-end.” 

Io the faſtidious reader, who may 

diſlike old quotations, I ſhall endea- 

voor to render the cloſe of this article 

more palatable, by relating the fol- 

5 ; lowing humorous ſtory, which illuſ- 

© trates the oppoſite effects of drinking, 

| proving that wine can with equal fa- 

| cility make the ſame man a friend, 

and no friend, and induce with equal 

=” coolneſs to circulate his liquor, and to 

* ridicule the unfortunate drinker, It 

appeared in ſome public paper, and 

was, as follows: © An odd circum- 

$* ſtance happened the other day at a 


«a a Q =«% 


{© had invited the ſuperviſor to dine 
with him, and after puſhing about 
$* the bottle pretty briſely, the ſuper- 

« viſor was going acroſs the tan- 
- yard to the ſtable for his horſe, but 
{« unfortunately the poor man tumbled 
jnto the tan-vat, and called amain 
for the tanner's aſſiſtance, to take 
bim out; but to no purpoſe; * for? 
= ſays the tanner, if I draw a hide 
= © without giving twelve hours notice, 
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wh 1 Wiſh to be plain and ſhort, I ſhall 
1 therefore tell you in few words that 

s 1 em in love; but that I know not 
e what to make of the object of my 
ß love; nor how to ac in order to 
maintain my own dignity of character. 
Matilda is no beauty. If ſhe was I 
Would not debaſe myſelf by flattering 
ber. I love to ſee beautiful women; 


bre 

* but I know not how to call them an- 
"ks eels. I am always diſpoſed to be 
M1, 0 civil and polite ; but 1 hate to be 


pin. 
] was introduced to he houſe of 


Vol, II. No. 10. 


„ tanner's in Norfolk. The tanner. 
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© I ſhall be exchequered, and roined ;, 
* but I will go and inform the Ex- 
* ciſeman !” | 

1 conclude with recommending to 
the conſideration of all boafting pot- 


companions the ſpeech of Henry the 


5th, on his acceſſion to the crown, to 


honeft Fack Falftaff: 


TI know thee not, old man: fall to thy 
© prayers ; 
© How ill white hairs become a fool and 
« jeſter |! 
© I have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of 
© man, 
© So ſurfeit-ſwell'd, fo old, and ſo profane; 
But, being awake, I do deipiſe my 
© dream. 
Make leſs thy body, hence, and more 
thy grace; | 
Leave gormandizing ; know, the grave 
* doth gape 
© For thee thrice wider than for other men: 
© Reply not to me with a fool- horn jeſt ; 
* Preiume not, that I am the thing I Was: 
For heav'n doth know, ſo ſhall the world 
c perceive, 
© That I had turn'd away my former ſelf; 
So will I THOSE THAT KEPT ME COMs 


© PANT. 
M A. 


+ 2d part of K. Hen gth, act and ſcene laſt. 
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Matilda by a friend. I made the 
moſt of my firſt viſit; and had the 
vanity to ſuppoſe Matilda was not 
diſplealed with the attentions I paid 
her. Within three days I ſent Ma- 
tilda a letter expreſſive of my attach. 
ment to her, and aſked permiſſion ta 
viſit her in an honourable way; inti- 
mating at the ſame time my intention 
of waiting on her in the courſe of a 
day or two. I was not forgetful of 
this intimation. TI was received with 
a politeneſs and treated with attentions 
highly flattering to my hopes, I was 
b deter- 


> 
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determined however to gain ſome 
knowledge of the ſentiments of my 
Dulcinea, I aſked for an anſwer to 
the petition contained in my letter. 
She told me her preſent fituation was 
a very defireable one that ſhe had no 
wiſh to change it—that if ſhe had I 
could not, on ſo flight an acquain- 
tanceſhip, know enough of her to 
form any tolerable judgement of the 
propriety of my own choice—that ſhe 
muſt beg of me to decline thinking 
any more of her in the way I had 
mentioned; but if I choſe to viſit her 
on terms of friendſhip, ſhe ſhoujd 
always be glad to ſee me, provided J 
came with no other intentions. I told 
ber it would be abſolutely impoſſible 
for me to do that; I aſſured her, I was 
fincere in the profeſſions of regard 1 
had made to her, and muſt either 
come on the terms I had propoſed, or 
diſcontinue my viſits. —I wiſh to put 
no reſtraint on your conduct, replied 
Matilda. Then, Madam. replied J. 
taking her hand, I wil] do myſelf the 
pleaſure of waiting on you to-morrow, 
Matilda pauſed.—l fear, ſaid ſhe, 
I am not underſtood. —If you come 
as a friend, your company will be 
acceptable. If you come in any 
other character, or with any other 
pretenſions, you will come without 
any acquieſcence of mine.—Indeed, 
Madam, vod are too ſevere. To 
what purpoſe ſhould ] come as a 
friend, it every other hope is to be 
totally excluded from my bojom 7? 


—— -——— - 
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to repeat my viſits. This determina. 
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To what purpoſe then ſhould yy 
come at all? replied Matilda 
To do away your principal objeRion, 
by undergoing a kind of probationary. 
ſhip, and embracing opportunities, 
which I could not otherwite enjoy, < 
mgratiating myſelf in your tavour; 
rejoined I.—] was requeſted to dis. 
continue the ſubject. 1 did ſon. 
preſſed a kiſs on her lips and returned 
to my own houſe with a determination 
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tion I put into execution. I loved 
Matilda and was not willing to loſs 
the trifling advantage I thought I had 
gained. For eight months I con. 
tinued my vijitss The reception! 
met with was always highly Battering, 
In the courſe of my viſits however | 
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T the late aſſizes at Worceſter, a 
cauſe was tried about the ſound- 
neſs of a horſe, in which a clergyman, 
not educated in the ſchool of T ater 

Jall, appeared as a witneſs ; he was 


- coafuſed in giving his evidence, and 


the furious bliſtering counſellor who 
examined him, was at laſt te mpted to 
exclaim, Pray, Sir, do you know 
the difference between a horſe and a 
o w'?“ © 1 acxnovIedge my igno- 


frequently met with ſeveral other 9 
young men, who (as I have ſince rad WW þ 
many reaſons to believe) were received 
on the ſame conditions as mylecit. 1 - 
did not like this mode of proceeding, Wi 1 
and was therefore determined to cow: , 
to an explanation, The ſentiment F 
of Matilda were unalterable. |: 
clined my viſits. In a feu mots WW 
her other viftors declined thens.— 1 
Matilda is now likely to go through 1 
lite, without changing her ſituation. ei 
She is entirely forſaken; and yet me- WW « 
thinks I ſhould like to call her zwi te 
Pray what would you adviſe me to do: ta 
Your's, la 
| * 8 n 
Tom Coxs1a%1, b. 
May 16. 179 44. Þ 1 
. 0 —— 
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En | | th 
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a 
rance,” ſays the grave divine, 1 | th 
hardly do know the difference betvern "7 
a horje and à coxv, or between a bi} 
and a bull; only that a bull (1 WI 
told) has horns, and a bully (bows of 
reſpectfully to the Counſellor) luck!) tre 
for me, has an-. | th 
0 1 N te 
Sir Godfrey Eneller the paintef, m. 
and Dr. Rateliffe the phy ſiciaa, bed Pit 
a garden in common. Sir God're) ti 


dock 


W cook it into his head one day to order 
te gate to be nailed up, which coming 
do the Doctor's ears, he ſaid, You 
may tell Sir Godfrey, that he may do 
any thing with the gate but paint it. 
Wen Sir Godfrey heard this, he re- 
65 plied, I can take that or any thing elſe 
rom Dr. Ratcliffe, but Phyſic. 
When Queen Elizabeth went to 
© yiſit the famous Chancellor Bacon, at 
Ja ſmall country ſeat which he had 
built before his advancement to the 
& wool-ſack ; ſhe aſked him how he came 
do build himſelf ſo ſmall a houſe; his 


W Lordſhip replied, That he had not 
W made the houſe too ſmall for himſelf, but 
that her Majeſty had made him too big 
= for the houſe. 

= As a certain clergyman was walking 
down a narrow footway, he met a 
blunt farmer of his pariſh, who not 
giving way to him ſo ready as the 
E prieſt expected, told him that he was 
better fed than taught; Very true, 
& ſaid the farmer, for you teach me, and 
Lied myſelf. 

Ihe paſlion for precedence is per- 
= haps more diſcernable in the city than 
& at St. James's. One would at leaſt 
E think ſo by the following humorous 
E circumſtance : A grocer's wife and a 
cheeſemonger's wife were upon a viſit 
together; when they had riſen up and 
taken their leave, the cheeſmonger's 
lady was going out of the room firſt, 
upon which the grocer's lady pulled 
ber back, ſaying, No, Madam, no- 
© thing comes after cheeſe, 

When Mrs. Woffington firlt ated 
Sir Heary Wildair, at Drury-lane 
Theatre, coming off the ſtage into 


3: 


the Green-room ; 1 believe, ſaid ſhe, 


| that one half of the houſe take me to be 
x 4 man; to which Quin replied, But 
| | the other half, I believe, know to the 
contraty. 

In the time of the late rebellion, 
when the people were as apprehenſive 
of the arrival of the Scotch in the me- 
tropolis, as they are now of that of 
| the French, and with much greater 

reaſon, ſome ſoldiers were upon their 
& march down into the North very hoſ- 
Pitably treated by a certain Hertford- 
dire landlord, and among many other 
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things he told the party, that they 
were the fineſt fellows in the kingdom, 
and were indeed the very pillars of 
the nation, Some conſiderable time 
after the rehellion was quelled, one 
of the ſame ſoldiers happened to be 
quartered at the ſame houſe: the 
landlord was rather quarrelſome, he 
began abuſing the ſoldiers as burdens 
upon the ſubject. The ſoldier who 
had experienced different treatment, 
expoſtulated with the landlord upon 
the change of his ſentiments, and re- 
peated the phraſe he had formerly 
adopted, viz. that the ſoldiers were 
the pillars of the nation. Pho, 
pho, replied the landlord, *Twwas 
catter-pillars I meant. 

Lewis the Fourteenth of France, 
rallying the Duke of Verona upon his 
extraordinary fatneſs, in preſence of 
the Duke of Aumont, who was not 
leſs bulky; You grow out of all 
compaſs, ſaid the King: certainly 
you ule no exerciſe, Your Majeſty 
will pardon me, replied the Duke— 
ſeldom a day paſſes but I walk two or 
three times round my couſin Aumont. 

Biſhop Burnet, who was a tall 
large-boned man, preaching once 
with ſome vehemence before Kin 
Charles the Second, cloſed one of his 
ſentences with a violent thump upon 
the cuſhion, and this note of interro- 
gation ; Who dares deny it? No 
body, (aid the King, in a whiſper, 
who flands within the reach of that 
deviliſh great fiſt of your i. 

An Indian chief being aſked his 
opinion of a caſk of Madeira wine, 
preſented to him by an officer in the 
Company's ſervice, ſaid he thought 
it a juice extracted from women's 
tongues and lion's hearts; for after 
he had drank a bottle of it, he ſaid, 
he couid talk for ever, and fight the 
devil. . 

Mr. Congreve going up the water 
in a boat, one of the watermen told 
him, as they paſſed by Peterborough 
Houſe, at Mill Bank, that the houſe 
had /unk a ſtory. No, friend, ſaid he, 
I believe it is a ſfory raiſed. 

In a great ſtorm at ſea when they 
were all at prayers, a fellow burſt out 
| anta 


into a violent fit of laughter; being 
reproved for his ill-timed mirth, and 
aſked the reaſon of it, #hy, ſaid he, 
4 was laughing ta think what a hiſſing 
eur comrade's red noſe there will make 
when it comes into the water. 

_ Foote being upon a viſit at Lord 
Townſhend's. at Raynbam, happened 
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one morning to look into the pig. i 
and ſaw a filver ſpoon among their 
victuals; one of the hovuſe-maiq, 
coming by and perceiving Mr. Foqt, 
cried out, Plague on the pigs what; 
noiſe they make. Well they may, (ai 


Foote, for they have but one filvn 
Spoon betaveen them. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILL, at CANTERBURY, «alle 
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HIS extenſive ſtructure is ſituated 
on the eaſtern branch of the 
river Stour, on the north ſide, and 
juſt within the wall which ſurrounded 
the city ; and nearly on the ſame ſpot 
whereon Rood Brown's mill, recently 
taken down, but ſomewhat more to 
the north, probably on the ſcite of 
the very ancient one formerly deno- 
minated Abbots mill. By Thorne's 
Chronicle, it appears that king Ste- 
phen granted to the Abbot and mo- 
naſtery of St. Auguſtine, the mill 
called Abbots mill, for the uſe of the 
ſacriſty; in whoſe poſſeſſion it con- 
tinued, with Eaſtbridge or Kings 
mill, till the time of Abbot Clarem- 
bauld, who is accuſed by the monks 
as having unjuſtly alienated the latter, 
among other goods and poſſeſſions of 
the monaſtery, to Henry LI. and his 
ſucceſſors. That king gave both 
Abbots and Kings mills to the bay- 
Is and citizens of Canterbury; and 
by virtue of the charter of Henry 
HI. che mayor and commonalty of 
that city poſſeſs them at this time, 
with ſundry lands and tenements be- 
longing to the crown, in conſidera- 
Jon of an annual rent paid into the 
exchequer. 
In digging for the foundation of 


the preſent edifice, at the depth of 


ſeveral feet under ground, were diſ- 


covered many piles, and the frame af 
a mill-apron, of oak timber, the 
whole as black as ebony ; a great 
quantity of braſs wire, and other 
pieces of metal; undoubtedly parts of 
a water-will in very early times. 

ABRroTs Milt, as it is now termed, 
the preſent leſſees having reſtored is 
ancient name, is moſt conſpicuoully 
ornamental, from its elevation, ex- 
tent, and handſome finiſhing, to 
many parts of the city and adjacent 
country; and there is every reaſon t0 
hope and expect, from the perl 
vering and ſpirited conduct of thepro- 
pritors, that it will prove equally be- 
neficial to them and to the public a 
large.. Theſe premiſes are held under 
the mayor and corporation, at the 
rent of 4ol. per annum, by Mel 
Simmons and Royle, who in 1791 
gave a premium of 24501. for a leit 
of 30 years, for this and King 
mill; and they have ſince expended 
in the building and other improve: 
ments of this part of the eſtate, be. 
tween ſeven and eight thouſand 
pounds. | 

"This immenſe buſineſs, which, # 
leaſt, may be computed at a returndl 
40,0001. a year, muſt neceſſarily l 
productive of a great increaſe of eve! 
trade in the city; and though it ic n 
fact only a private undertaking, vil 
become 
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| become a moſt extenſive public bene- 
Wc The landed intereſt will allo feel 
e good effects of this Mill, by find- 


| png, at Canterbury, not only a ſteady 
and conſtant ſale for their wheat, but 
ikewiſe the beſt market they can 
poſſibly refort to. | 
This mill was built in 1792, from 
plans furniſhed by the late Mr. John 
Smeaton, whoſe ingenuity as builder 
of the preſent Eddyſtone lighthoule, 
conſtructor of the machinery at the 
Carron works in Scotland, and in the 
improvements of Ramſgate harbour, 
will long perpetuate his memory; 
but who, unhappily, did not ſurvive 
to ſee this work, one of his laſt pro- 
jections, completed. Its form is a 
quadrangle of 72 feet by 52 feet five 
inches; the height, from the founda- 
to the vane, about 100 feet; and 
contains ſix working floors, beſides 
the obſervatory, an octagon of 16 
feet, on the centre of the roof. 'To 
the grinding floor the walls are ſub- 
ſtantially built of brick and ſtone ; 
from thence to the eaves the building 
is continued with maſſy timber, co- 
vered with planed weather-boarding, 
© terminated on the four ſides, which 
are handſomely and uniformly ſaſhed, 
with a bold block cornice ; and the 
whole roof covered with late. 
The wheel-thoroughs are curved, 
and accurately lined with jointed 
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Portland ſtone. The two principal 
water-wheels, which put the whole 
machinery in motion, are 16 feet 
diameter and ſeven feet wide; the 
ſpur-wheels, whoſe nuts, arms and 
ſhafts are iron, carry eight pair of 
ftones. From the ſpur-wheels, by a 
continuation of upright iron ſhafts, 


motion is given to the complicated 


machinery for cleaning the corn, 
dreſſing the flour, and laſtly to the 
lifting-tackle upon the upper ſtory. 
The mill-works throughout, which 
are ſeparate and deſtinct for each 
water wheel, are of iron, where it 
could with propriety be ſubſtituted 
for wood; they were conſtructed by 
Mr. John Hall of Dartford, and Mr. 
John Piper of Maidſtone ; and the 
whole hniſhed with a mechanical ac- 
curacy ſo much to their credit, that 
though the greateſt fall of water here. 
never exceeds five feet three inches, 
this mill is ſo powerful as to be capa- 


ble of grinding and dreſſing 500 


quarters of corn weekly. Every 
other part of this extenſive building, 
the enlargement of the mill-dam, its 
ſluices and flood- gates, with the new 
bridge acroſs the Stour, were exe- 
cuted by Mr. Jeſſe Whit: of Canter- 
bury, whoſe ingenuity, care and at- 
tention to the whole work, has been 
ſuch as to entitle him to that praiſe 
which his merit ſo juſtly deſerves. 


ORIGTHNA:L 


3 Wc i& 15 6 "by os 


- The FIELD of BATTLE. 
| CANTLY bray'd the BAT TIE's roar, 


Diſtant, down the hollow wind; 
Panting TExROR fled before, 
tWouNDs and DEATH were left behind, 


The WaxR-TIxNp curs'd the funken day 
FT hat check'd his fierce purſuit too f. on; 
While, ſcarcely lighting to the prey, 

Long hung, and lour'd the bloody Mon: 


ET he field, ſo late the Hr 0's pride, 
snow with various carnage ſpread ; 
And floated with a crimſon ide, 

Fi hat drench'd the dying and the dend! 


Oer the ſad ſcene of drearieft view, 
Abangon'd all to horrors wild, 
With frantic ſtep, Marla flew, 
MARIA Soirow's early child! 


By Duty led, for every yein 

Was w rm'd by HYMEN's pureſt flame 
With Eocar o'er the wintry main 

She, lovely, faithful Wax REA, came. 


For well ſhe thought a Friend ſo dear 

In darkeſt hours might joy impart ; 

Her W aARR10R, faint wich toil, might ch ar, 
Or ſoothe her bleeding WARRIOR'S (mire. 


The? 
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Tho' look'd for long in chill affright, 
(T he torrent burſting from her eye) 
She heard the ſignal for the fight 
While her foul trembled in a figh— 


She heard and claſp'd him to her breaſt, 
Yet ſcarce could urge th' inglorious ſtay 3 
His manly heart the charm confeſt 

Then bioke the charms, — and ruſh'd away! 


Too ſoon, in few—but deadly words, 
Some flying STRAGG TTR breath'd to tell, 
That, in the foremoſt ſtrife of ſword 

The young, the gallant ED CAR fell! 


She preſt to hear—ſhe caught the talc 
At ev'ry ſou d her blood congeal'd ! 
With terror bold - with terror pale, 
She ſprung to ſearch the fatal field: 


Oer the ſad ſcenc, in dire amaze, 

She went—with courage not her on 
On many a corpſe ſhe caſt her gaze— 
And turn'd her ear to many a groan ! 


Drear Ad cus urged her to preſs 
Full many a hand as wild ſhe mourn'd: 
Of comfort glad, the drear carefs 

The damp, chill, dying hand return'd ! 


Her ghaſtly Horx was well nigh fled— 
When, late, pale EDGAar's form ſhe found, 
Half-bury'd with the hoſlile dead, 

And bor'd with many a grilly wound: 


She knew--ſhe ſunk · the night bird ſcre um'd; 
'The Moon withdrew her troubled light, 
And left the FAI, tho' fall'n ſhe ſcem'd, 
To worſe than death—and deepeſt night. 


—  —Fo 


On a GOLDFINCH ftarved to DeEaTH 
| in his CAGE. 


ime was when I was free as air, 
The thiſtle's downy feed my fare 
My drink the morning dew 
T pearch'd at will on ev'ry ſpray, 
My form genteel, my plumage gay, 
My Rrains for ever new, 


But gaudy plumage, ſprightly ſtrain, 
And form genteel were all in vain, 
And of a tranſient dete; 
For caught and cag'd, and ftarv'd to death, 
In dying fighs my little breath 
Soon paſs'd the wiry grete, 


Jhanks, gentle ſwain, for all my woes, 
And thanks for this effeQual cloſe, 
And cure of every 11} ! 
More cruelty could none expreſs ! 
And 1 if you had ſhewn me icſs 
Had been your pris'cer til, 


EQUALITY. 


] Pream'd that buried with my fellow clay, 
Cloſe by a common beggar's fide 1 lay 


KENTISH REGISTER, 


And as ſo mean an object ſhock'd my pr. 
Thus like a corps of conſequencel cry d: 


Scoundrel be gone, thy preſence glads meny N 

More manners learn, and at a diſtance rg f 

Scoundrel, then with a haughtier tone, ct 0. 
he, 

Proud lump of earth I ſcorn thy words ant } 
thee; 


Here all are equal, now thy caſe is mine ; 
This is my rotting place, and that is thine, 


———————— 


A Sailer bawving been ſentenced to the Cat. i 
Tails, when tied ready for puniſhmer!. f F at 
the following lines to his Commander, «1h; bg . 


a peculiar averſion to a CAT, - 
Y your honor's command ; 
An example 1 ftand, 
Of juſtice to all the ſhip's crew; 
I'm hamper'd and ſtripp'd, 
And if 1 am whipp'd, Ten 


"Tis no more, 1 muſt own, than my due, 


In this bad condition, 
I humbly petition, 
To offer ſome lines to your eye: 


Merry Tom by ſuch traſh, Priſ 
Avoided the laſh, * 
And if fate and you pleaſe, ſo may I, Har 
There's nothing you hate, 8 
(I'm inform'd) like a Cat, Ver 
Why ! your honour's averſion is mine; * 
If puſs then with one tail Eve 
Can ſo make your heart fail, 80 
O! ſave me from that which has nine, i 
N. B. — He WAS pardoned, Li 
Fir 
— Se 
EE ver 
1MIT ATION OF HORACE. G 
To DExLr1vs, - 
PLUNG'D in the troubled Tempeſt of Di I y 
treſs, 
Or borne on Fortune's favouring billoss 
high, 


Weak Fear, vain Inſolence alike repreſs, 
Remembering ſtill, my Drius, thoy 
muſt die, 


Die, whether Grief diſtain each ſaddenes 
hour, 

Or pleaſure bloom perpetual in the gla; 

Where the ſtream dance by the feſtal buen nn 

And pines with poplars blene their ſocial 2 


ſhade. by 

O hither haſte! thy wines, thy perfumes Leo 
bring, : lin 

And pluck thy roſes ere their ſweets «- Mer 


cay ; 
Whilt F 25 and Fortune ever on the wif 
And Youth's ſhort lufire chear thy paſo 
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on. hall thy purchas'd pomp no more be 
thiney 

Thy groves, thy fountains, and thy 
villas fair; ; | 

Wor thee no more thy treaſur'd ſplend ur 

s fhince— 

W No more for thee, but thy rapacious heir. 


Nealth gilds the victim; but it cannot 
ſave 
be final power to one impartial doom 
ECompels alike the Monarch and the Slave z 
Ah! hope not pi. from tui infatiate tomb. 
Fate ceaſehp(s moves her univerſal urn, 
S Whe'e human lots in mix'd contuſion lie; 
Pech, ſoon or late, muſt iſſue in its turn, 
And the ſad prize of Mortals is to die, 


* 
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VERSES, 
WC:mpoiſed in the Night, on being awakened by a 
; Serenade. 


(GENTLE dreams with filent pleaſure 
Softly o'er the fancy creep 
Briſkly beats each pulſe to mezſure, 
While I wake from downy leep. 


Hark! *tis muſic, tis enchantment! 
| Muſic warbles o'er the ring; 
Gently floating undulations 

Waft it round on balmy wing; 


Every nerve obeys the motion, 
Sweetly moves the paſſing ſound 

ELizhtly borne on midnight filence 
Loves and graces dance around. 

Far away the muſic haſtens, 

= Scarce the fading ſtrains I hear; 

Every note, like breath of 2 phyrs, 

Gently firikes the liſtening ear. 


Vente dreams with filent pleaſure 

deftly o'er the fancy creep 

1; Lently-beats each pulſe to meaſure, 
While I fink again to cep. - 


lows 


ODE to YOUTH, 


J 

hoy . * . 

1 Burgsoux goddeſs! ſp ightly Youth, 
. Source of innocence and truth, . 

enel ret virtues from thy tre in, | 


Whoice? bleſſings crown thy reign, 
Ws thy op'ning charms advance, 
ee them all around thee dance 
| ec them all around thee bow, 
FP caving garlands for thy brow z 
Wealth preſents her rudd y face; 
eour offers active grace; 
: Hirth beſtows her harmle's wiles, 
portive frolicks= cheerful ſmiles ; 
gh from her genial ſpri gs, 

ph thy lap her treaſure flings: 

ele combine to deck thy mien, 
ad on thy placid front are leen 5 
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Nature brings her pureſt fires, 

Love that glows with chaſte deſires, 
Friendihip undebas'd by art, 
Candour's unſufpicious heart; 
Theſe in ſimple colours dreft, 

Grace the mirror of thy brea#t ; 
Genius gives the tunetul quite; 
Thine the haro ang thine the lyrez 
Thine the Poet's elowing themes, 

T hine are Fancy's pureſt dreams; 
Thine are Muſic's ſofteſt pow'rs ; 
Thine are Life's harmonious hours; 
Thine the jocund ſpirits gry | 
Dancing ſuns that round thee play; 
Hope that every w ſh ſupplies, 
Thoughtleſs ene that care defies z 
Virtuc's pleaſure half divine, 
Theſe, enchanting Youth, are thine. 


— __———__ 


To the Editors of the Kentiſh Regiſter, 
I make no apology for troubling you with the fal. 


lowing werſes ; to you the jubjeFt will recom- 
mend them, and if in other reſpects they 
are worthy to fill a place in the Regiſter, I am 
flattered with the opinion they will be inſerted. 


DEAR as I feel my native country's charms, 
That country eminent 1n arts and arms 

In laws ſuperior, and with freedom bleſt, 

Confeſ 'd by Britons, by the world confeſs'd; 

Dear as the pleaſure that my mind receives, 

Reflecting on the bleſſings which ſhe gives; 

And deep impreſs'd with ev'ry lively ſenſe 

Of all the grace my country's charms diſe 

penſe, 
I humbly pour the tributary lay; 
Pure is the giſt, and a the Muſe can pay. 


F qual her laws, her bleſſings unconfin'd, 

Each firength'cing cachy by gen'ral intere@ 
J01n'd, | 

Rejected, or provok'd by thoſe alone, 
Whoſe rebel natures, unoppos'd, lead on 
To fraud and violence of ev'ry kind, 
Miſſing that happineſs which others find; 
To due obedience and deſert inſur'd, 
And to the rich and poor alike ſecur'd. 


Thrice happy ſons of Britain! did they 

know 

To value bliſs, and deprecate the woe 

That tears the boſom of a neighb..ur-land, 

Where deſolation reigns, Where fiends com- 
mand, 

Where ev'ry miſchief, in its uglieſt form, 

Or p aſt prelented, or that fancy warm, 

Can figure, with reſiſtleſs, giant-ſway, 

Inſetiate ill, deſtructive makes its way. 


Chill thro* my veins the vit-I current flows, 
At thought of theſe unprecedented woes; 
Woes ſuch as theſe ſome other land might fill, 
If more they can be, more diſaſt'rous till 3 
But ſhall on Brita'n ſuch det uction f NN? 
Thc burſt of treafon oyerwhelm us al? 
: | | SS an Britons, 


4 
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Britons, adverting to the horrid ſcenes, 
That France exhibits. where no virtue ſcreens, 
No well-earn'd mexit ſhelters from diſtreſs, 
And worthleſs men, the men of worth op- 


preſs ; 
Theſe recent ſcenes, with blood and ruin 
fraught, 
Muſt view with awe-impreſs'd alarm, if 
aught 


Of danger, ſuff ring, can enforce the will, 
And gen'rous Britons will be gen' rous til}, 


High in the ſcale of happineſs elate, 
Above the ſubjects of each other Rate, 


KENTISH REGISTER, 


With ſenſe and feeling of ſuperior kind, 
With ev'ry lofty ſentiment of mind.; 

If cer my countrymen, the Britiſh race, 
Should thus their far-tam'd character debaſ 
Their tow'r of wiſdom, built on ages pig, 
Leſtroy, which ages ſtill to come might lud 
Should madly thus aſſume the Gallic rage, | 
And with iafernal crimes blot hift'ry's page; 
Deluſion ſtronger than the madman bing; 
Mult urge them to ſedition's dark deſigus; 
To looſe and violate each ſacred tie 

Of love, of friendſhip, and of loyalty, 


S. D, 


Chatham, May 13, 1794. 
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VENTS of the greateſt importance 
have ſucceeded each other during the 
laſt month, with a rapidity almoit unpa- 
rallcled. The Jimits of our plan will not 
admit us to ſcrutinize mintely into the 
military operations on the continent; we 
thall only generally obſerye, that atter 
much deſperate fighting, in which the 
French an the Allies have loft prodigious 
numbers of men, we {:.cm to have made 
but little progreſs, in what is avowedly 
the obj-& ef the campaign, viz. the con- 
queſt ot France. If on the one hand we 
have poſflefſ.i ourſelves of LanpRECY, 
we find on the other, the French have 
eſtabliſhed themſelves at Miri and 
CoOURTRAY; and though the allies have, 
tor a fortnight paſt, comvined their whole 
tor-e to drive them back, they ſtill main. 
tain their ground. Gencralthip and bra- 
very has not as yet been able to prevail 
againſt numbers; the immenſe population 
of France, appears to ſupply men faſter 
than the war, widely deftruttive as it is, 
deſtroys them. The preſent ſituation of 
the armies, muſt neceſſari'y continue to 
produce much fighting, and the preſent 
ſummer, we think, will prove a criſis, and 
fhyw moſt unqueſtionably, the poſſibility 
or impoſſibility of overturning a ſyſtem, 
which wears an aſpect ſo very threatening 
to the peace of Europe, 

In the Weſt Indies, we find a r-pid 
ſucceſſion of conqueſts; the Whole of the 
French poſſeſſions in that quarier have, by 
the ſkill and courage of Sir Charles Grey 
and Sir John jervis, fallen into our pol- 
ſeffon, which, if we can retain, and at 
at preſent there ie. ms to be no reaſon to 
ar the contrary, muſt gccahon a vaſt 
influx of trade and wealth to this country. 
Num. rous aud well appointed as our 


_ | | 
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fleet is, it has not been able to give that 
general protection to our trade which it 
app ars to want, The French during the 
preſent month, have made captures amongſt 
our merchantmen to a very conliderable 
amount, 

Paris offers but little novelty. The 
Guillotine is in conſtant requiſition; and 
diſpx1ches every day by hundreds that 
ſmall remnant of men, who by their wealth 
dignity, formerly contributed to difful 
the luſtre of their now extinguiſhed no- 
narchy. Robertſpiere, with all the per. 
ſecuting zeal of a fanatic, continues ts 
promulgate his ſyſtem of fraternity by 
terror, and finds himſelf, after having 
waded through an ocean of blood, and tor 
two years paſt ſhut the gates of mercy a 
mankind, at length without a rival; hör 
long he may continue to uſurp the pn. 
nacle on which he is now ſeated, it s . 
poſſible to ſay; but it requires not the 
tpi it of prophecy to predict, that a day df 
retribution will come, and the mclt pi 
bable conjecture is, that it is not i 
diſtant. 

The complexion of affairs at home it 
chequered ; the nation feeliug how deep! 
it is intereſted in the event of the cen. 
paign, is on the tip-toe of exp:an% 
and vibrates to every rumour of inte 4 
gence; the gloom of deſpondency 15 ſuc 
ceeded by the ſun ſhine of gladneſs, g 
the news of the day is calculated to a 
or depreſs. The ftrong ſymptom» of. 
bellion which have maniteſted theme 
at home, has tend:d to inc eaſe this * 
ment; and a ereat portion of wee 
dom, under the impreſſion of thoſe [= 
ings, which the circumſtances of the * 
moſt undoubtedly warrant, 15 lay” 
arms, Goernment, in the mean“ 1 


_— 
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is not idle 3 the moſt active meaſures are 
Waking to ſuppreſs thoſe ſocieties and meet - 
zngs, which are clearly proved to be the 
$1.0: beds of rebellion, and the nurſeries of 
Evil war. To give more vigour and 
ler & to their exertions, Miniſtry, by the 
conſent of Parliament, have ſu;pended the 
hibeas Corpus Act, a mealure which 
certainly can only be juſtified by the moſt 
critical ſtate of the nation. 
What is the effect of the ſuſpenſion of 
EHabeas Corpus AG ?---is of courſe a 
E queſtion now very frequently aſked. It 
is merely a power of detaining per- 
ſons committed longer than it would be 
: poſſible to detain them if that act were in 
force; and ſurely, when a regular ſyſtem 
of ſedition and treaſon is diſcoverel, it 
would defeat the purpoſes of juſtice, if 
perſons accuſed had a right to demand 
their trial before the whole ſyſtem was un- 
ravelled, and the whole caſe made out 
Y againſt them. 


nk 
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The ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 
Act does not give to Miniſters any greater 
power of taking up perſons upon ſuſpicion 
that they before poſſeſſed Every man is 
at all times liable, and happy is it that 
it is ſo, of being taken up upon ſuſpicion, 
If this were not the caſe, no man could 
ever be brought to puniſhment for the 
moſt heinous crimes ; for were he to en- 
Joy his liberty till thoſe crimes could be 
proved, he would naturally elude the courſe 
of juſtice by flight. The ſuſpenſion of 
the Habeas Corpus goes merely to prevent 
men ſtrongly ſuſpected, from demanding 
their trial, till all their guilt can be 
proved, and from being in the mean time 
admitted to bail---two points which, it 
mult appear to every reaſonable man, it is 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary at this moment to 
diſpenſe with. 
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EX AMPLE 


A WARNING To BRITAIN. 


SNR- FRANCE 


R. YouNG throws out a new idea 
under the head of MILITIA, which 
we ſhall now preſent to our readers. The 
preſent Militia of this country is a force 
ſo conflitutional, and ſo admirably calcu- 
ated for our internal defence, that we 
think it will ſcarcely admit of improve- 
ment. We cannot, however, 1eluſe our 


= applauſe to the manly and nervous ſenti- 
the mens of this able writer. 

J a 2 — — 

pro- A : 


Is the preceding pages I have ſaid little 
ee of innovation: to declare againſt any 
001) meaſure, becauſe an innovation, is a con- 


Nerery period, moſt valuable innovations: 
Nr. Grenville's bill for trying conteſted 
Neicctions was an innovation; the Habeas 
Corpus was an innovation; the Houſe of 
Commons itſelf was an innovation. The 
Nueſtion now eis not general; it is not for 
Pr againſt all innovation; but what the 
Pature of the innovation ſhall be ?-- There 
e lome unqueſtionably wan'ed---while 
Wie ſpirit of equality is abroad --white all 
toperty, while life itſelf are menaced ;--- 
Vol. II, No. 10, 


uct worthy of children: there ate, in | 


we - 


can it remain a doubt what thoſe innova- 
tions ſhou'd be? Exiſts there a man of 
property ſtupid enough to queſtion whether 
the innovations of this period ſhould nut 
be directed to its {ſecurity ? Whether, in- 
ſtead of bringing forward the many headed 
monſter into clubs of riot, and affocia- 
tions of confution---whether, inſtead of 
nurſing a ſpirit, and cher iſhing a princip'e 
that has laid France in the duſt, we ought 
not to meditate innovations, that ſhall 
provide a mound againſt the bil'ows when 
they ſhall flow; a thelter againſt the ſtorm 
when the hurricane ſhall come? The in- 
novation we want, and ought with one 
voice to call for, is a Militia, rank and 
file, of property. 

Popular tyranny is a catching phrenzy; 
that will ſurely ſpread, if effective mea- 
ſures be not taken in time to prevent it. 
Every country in Europe depends, in the 
lait reſort, on a ſoldi ty taken from the 
dregs ot the people, whoſe imaginary in- 
tereſt is to join inſurgents of whatever 
complexion. Such a reliance is, to the 
plaineſt apprehenſion, prepoſterous, and 
muſt, in the nature of things, fail in the 
long run. While danger, too manifeſt to 


queſ- 
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queſtion, and too formidable to palliate, 
preſents itſelf on every fide, nothing but 
mfatuation can prevent ſome d-cihve and 
efficient meaſure from being embraced ; 
ſome ſyſtem of defence and f:curity to 
property. 

Were ſuch a Militia eſtabliſhed, pro- 
perty would be ſecure; and thoſe Who 
poſſeſs it might view with a more calm 
patience, the attacks, whether inſidious or 
open, of men who poſſeſſing nothing from 
the arts of peice and tranquillity, eek 
public confuſion, and to kinile the ſtorm 
on which to mount by the fall and ruin of 
others. 

But, after all that can be ſaid, this idea 
ot the diviſion of property is fo ſweet a 
medicine to the great maſs of mankind, 
that it will find enthuſiaſtic followers in 
every country, and no where more than in 
the ranks of an army ; hence the neceſſity 
of proprity {curing itſelf, by being armed 
in a Militia, A regiment of a thouſan | 
cava'ry in every county of moderate ex- 
tent, juſt diſciplined enough to obey orders 
and keep their ranks, might be enrolled 
aid aſſembled in companies three days in 
every year, and in regiments once in ſeven, 
at a very moderate expince to the public: 
ſuch an eſtabliſhm. nt would give certain 
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and permanent ſecurity againſt the t 
chievous example gf France, and th 
equally miſchievous * of prin 
ciples in England, which tend to th 
fame anarchy, civil war, and bloodf,4 
that has reduced our m*igltibour to he 
preſent deſvcrate ſituation, 

It has been faid, that ſuch a militia ; 
impracticable: I will not reaſon on a gf 
abiolutely new, but we, may venture t, 
aſſert, that a law which legalizes and g. 
gulates the mode in which all the haz 
prop: tetors in the kingdom, who do yg 
deſu e the overthrow of the conſtitution 
under the pretence of its improvement 
may initantly aſſemble, armed, in tron 
and regiments, ready to oppole the friend 
of anarchy ; I ſay that a law which yr. 
pares the means of ſecurity and defence 
while the rage of attack unites and elee. 
trifies the enemies of peace and order, 
muſt be good, and may be eſſential to the 
ſalvation of the community. Al x. 
ferevce to former militia laws is beſide the 
queſtion---it was not of capital conſe. 
quence whether executed or not, but th 
preſent moment is perilous, the danger i; 
too imminent to be trifled with ; while 
anarchy is at our doors, determined mes. 
lures can alone preſerve us. 
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COUNTY-INTELLIQENGE. 


Monday, May 8. 


Very large body of genriemen and yeo- 
men of the eaſtern part of this county, 
dined at Bridge-hill, with Willam Hammond 
and Henry Cxenden, eſqre. when they una» 
nimouſly enrolled themſelves inthe Voluntcer 
Corps of Cavalry, raifing by thoſe gentlemen, 
Nr. Hammend addreſſed the company, in a 
fpecch exprefiive of his loyalty and attach- 
ment to the conſtitution, and the ſatisfaction 
he felt in finding 10 teſpectable a body of bis 
neighbours ftang forward to co-operate with 
him in his exertions to defend it. 

Tueſday 6. A woman with a child in her 
arms, accidentaily fell from the fide of the 
Ampbicn armed ſhip in the Medway, at Chat- 
tam, and both unfortunately were drowned. 

Monday 12, Sir Richard King, bart. an 
admiral in the royal navy, choſen repreſenta- 
tive for the city of Rocheſter, without oppo- 
ſition, in the room of Nathaniel Smith, eig. 
deceaſed. 

A numerous meeting of the inhabitants of 
the city of Canterbury, at their Guildhall, con- 
vened by the mayor, in conſequence of a letter 
from the Duke of Dorſet, as lord lieutenant of 
the city and county, for the purpoſe cf form- 
ing volunteer cops of infantry, A number of 


citizens enrolled their names, and a ſubſcriz- 
tion was entered into for carrying the plat 
into effect, 

Wedneſday 14. A gentleman's failing 
pleaſure boat, in which were the owner and 
four other perſons, was run down and funk 
by a veſſel near Purfleet, and the whole city 
unfortunately drowned. 

Wedneſday 21. A ſhip from Stockboin, 
with naval itores, bound to Genoa, about ft 
o'clock in the morning, ſtruck upon the Long 
Sand, The crew, conſiſting of 15 men, vil 
ſafely landed at Margate, A few days att 
the veſſel fortunately was got off and carried 
into Ramſgate katbour. 

Thurſday 22. An a!moſt inceſſant hoy 
firing, like peals of diſlant thunder, was c 
tinctly heard at Blean, Hardres, Walthen, 
Brabourne, and vpun other high lands in Ll 
Kent, which continued from about tl 
o'clock in the morning till near nine at igt 
This fect being well authenticated by pern 
of credibility, there can be no doubt but the! 
reports were occaſioned by the tre mendous or 
charges of artillery in the engagement wid 
took place on the morning of this day, beiten 
the allicd army uncer the Emperer of Ca. 
many and the Duke of Vork, and ihe French 
army undet their commangant Pichegru, ti 
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I April 22, 
4 eſg. to Miſs Swaifland. 


fleet, in that city, 


E lands, The wind during the time was caſt- 


5 ward. 


Monday 26. The firſt brick laid in the 


© (ovndation of the new barracks, to be erected 


by order of government, on the north fide of 


E the city of Canterbury, for the reception of a 
W regiment of cavalry. 


Lately a mad dog was found in the Chequer 


Winn table, Lamberhurſt, where theie were fix 


E horſes, two of which were bit; when firſt o1f- 
E covered it immediately ran off, but on being 


Ss 


porſued, and after having bit two other dogs, 


it was killed. One of the horſes died on the 
15thof this month. This circumſtance ſhould 
# caution all owners of dogs to ſecure or deſtioy 
them the inſtant they are krown to be bit, 
$ which will prevent the very fatal conſequen- 
ces that frequently happen by their being ſuf- 
| fered to range about the country afterwards, 
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PaEFERMENTS, &c, 
The rev, John Wood, collated by the Arch- 
| biſhop of Canterbury, to the vicarage of Herne, 
vacant by the reſignation of the rev, Joſeph 
Price. 
ohn Earl of Darnley, hon, John-Thomas 
Townshend, fir Edwara Knatchbull, bert. fir 
lohn Hony wood, bart, Percival Hart Dyke, 
F William Hammond, and Henry Oxenden, 
| eſyrs, to be captains of troops in the genile- 
men and yeomanry cavalry in the county of 
Kent, 

Cholmeley Dering, eſq. to be major-com 
mandant; John Head Brydges, efq. to be cap- 
tainz Thomas P. Bingham, gent. to be lieu- 
tenant; and John Adams, gent. to be cornet, 

in the New Romney corps of fencible cavalry, 
Hon. R B. Jenkinſon to be colonel, and 
—— Addington, eſq. to be lieutenant co- 
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lonel, in the cinque ports regiment of fencible 
= cavalry, 


— 
BrxTHsS, 
May 8. The lady of Henry Oxenden, eſq. 


Fat Maydeacon, of a daughter, 
10 The lady of Edward Auſtio, efq. at 


C Rowling, of a ſan, 


— —— ——— 
MaARRIAGSES. 
At Southflect, W. Armſtrong, 


24. At Tonbridge, Mr, James Weller, 


W carpenter, to Miſs Elizabeth Cork, 


8 27. At Canterbury, Mr. John Stiff, ſhoe- 
maker, to Miſs Lawrence, both of Burgate- 
28. At Aſhford, the rev. Francis Whit- 
eld. vicar of Godmerſham, to Miſs Hawkins, 
daughter of the rev. Philip Hawkins, rector 

UW Kingſaorth. 
May 3. At Greenwich, Capt, Campbell, 
Of the 19th light dragoons, eldeſt fon of fir 
Jam, Campbell, of Inverniel in Argyleſtive, 
Ce2 
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to Mis Hunter, only daughter of the lat: 
John Hunter, eſq. of Leiceſter-ſquare, London, 

4. At St, Dunſtan's, Midcleſex, Mr. John 
Auſtin, of Tower-hill, Londen, to Miſs Ann 
Saxby, daughter of Mr, Robert Saxby, of 
Bobbing in this county. 

At Dover, Mr. John Reveland, to Miſs 
Sarah Boorne, of Folkeſtone; alſo Mr. Wil- 
ham Hodgden, to Miſs Fallerah, of Folke- 
flone, 

Lately, at Luddenham. Mr. Mark Redman, 
carpznter, of Oare, to Miſs Charlotte Idenden. 
At Whitſtaple, Mr. Richard Brock 


butcher, to Mrs. Smith, widow, both of Sea- 


ſalter. 

6. At St. Paul's, Canterbury, Mr. Smith 
Mead, butcher, to Miſs Weller. | 

Ar Lympne, Mr, William Barwick, grocer, 
of Canterbury. to Miſs Eliza Hills, 

3, At Folk ſtone, Mr. John Iſrael Grove. 
to Miſs Ann Boxer; alſo Mr, James Daniels, 
taylor, of Bridge, to Mis. Stedall, 

At Deal, Mr, Richard Fairman, grocer and 
tallow-chandler, to Miſs Harriot Clayfon, 

Lately, at Saltwood, Mr. William Harriſon, 
of Hy.he, to Miſs Swaine. 

10 At Deal, Mr. W. Shrewſbury, to Miſs 
Marv Hayward, 

26, At Chatham, Mr. William Morgan, 
hair-dreller, to Mrs. Ann Godſall, widow of 
the late Mr, Walter Godfall, hair-dteſſer and 
perfumer, 

27. At Aſhford, Mr, Francis Whitfeld, to 
Mits Mary Jetfery, 

29. At Higham near Rocheſter, Mr, 
Groombridge, to Mrs, Chapman, of Cliff, 


—— —— 


DEATHS, 


April 27. At Pluckley, Mr, John Roſe; 
well known 1n this county, as a lectuter on 
experimental philoſophy, 

30, In St. George's, Canterbury, Mr. 
Jahn Chalk, ſen. aged 59.—During the courſe 
of a life principally devoted to his bafineſs, 
the punctual diſcharge of its duties, and his 
unblemiſhed integri'y, procured him the gene- 
ral eſteem and confidence of the public. His 
manners were coneiliating and mid, his friend- 
ibip warm aud fincere, and his charity, which 
was always awake, actuated by the true ſpiric 
of Chriſtian benevolence—as a quaker, he was 
neither auſtere nor conttacted; the natural li- 
beraliiy of his mind and his intercourſe with 
the world, had led him to accommodate him- 
ſelf to, rather than oppoſe its cuſtoms and its 
prejudices 3 but though®perkaps not fo ſcrupp- 
lous in forms, he was in reality an ornament 
to his ſect, giving an example of piety with- 
ou” affectation, and proving himſeli on all ace 
cations the “ harbinger of peace and the laver 
of coacord - tHe ſupported an affliting ma- 
lady for ſome days, with the patience and re- 
ſignation of a ſincere chriſtian 

May 3. At Dover, Henry Jelly, eq. one 
of the jurats of that corporations 
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5. At Frinſtury, Mr. W. Horn, miller 
and ſhopkeeper. 

At Throwley, after a few days illneſs, Mr, 
Kemp. 

Lately, at Canterbury, Mrs. Hanree, wife 
of Mr. J. Hanree, baker, in Orange-ſtreet. 

At Folkeſtone, Mrs, May, leaving a buſband 
and three ſmall children. 

6, At Guiton near Dover, much regretted, 
Mrs. Hambrook, wife of Mr, Henry Ham- 
brook, 

Lately, at Rocheſter, in his $1ift year, Mr. 
R. Pordage, ſenior alderman of that corpo- 
ration. 

8. At Canterbury, ſuddenly whilſt fitting 
in his chair, Mr. Caleb Parker, ſen, pipe- 
maker, in Broad-ftreer. 

At Eaft-Langdon, aged 63. Mr. Sankey. 

11. At Canterbury, aged 35, univerſally 
regretted, Mrs, Elizabeth Read, wife of Mr. 
Stephen Read, ſchoolmaſter. 

At Elmſted, at the advanced age of 95, Mrs. 
Cloke, relict of Mr. Daniel Cloke; a tender 
mother, a faithful friend, and much reſpected, 

12. At Rocheſter, Mr, J. Ely, carpenter. 

14. At Deal, after a lingering illneſs, Mr, 
John Wy born, late maſter of the King's arms 
public houſe, 

15. At Dover a;ed 25, Mr, William Pain 
eldeſt ſon of Mr. W. Pain, breeches-maker. 

17. At Maidſtone, Mr. Barnet, maſter oi 
the White Hart. 
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RE GIS T E R, 


At Sheerneſs, in his 724 year, Richard p, 
ring, eſq. of Rochford in the county of Der 
heutenant-colonel in the South De von ug. 
ment of militia, He was a fincere hrifiy, 
and very eminently reſpefted both in py, 
and private life, He wzs buried with (4 
military honors as were due to hes rank. 

18. Ar Rocheſter, aged 6s. Ed ard Dye, 
eſq many years ſurgeon to che Cheſt at Cin. 
ham; he lived teſpected by bis acquaiy: 2ncs 
and died lamented b+ his family and frien ,, 

At- Biddenden, in his 78th year, the yy 
John Mather, 48 years tector of that pariſh, 

19. At Aſhford, Miſs Ann Cobb, 

At Canterbury, Mrs, Plummer, wicow d 
the la.e Edward Plummer, 

22. At Minſter in Thaner, aged 73, My, 
Richard Simmons, apothecary, 

At Canterbury, much efteemed and u. 
gretted, Mrs, Thornton, telict of the late hy, 
Thornton, apothecary, of that city, 

At Rochefier, Mrs. Boghurſt, relic: of the 
late Philip Boghurſt, eiq. of Frind{bury, 

At Canterbury, Mis. Knowler, wife ch 
Mr. George Knowier, 

23. At Oſprinse, in her 434 year, of ae. 
cline, Mrs, Fordred, of the Blue Anct et. 
26. At Lydd, Mrs. Allen, wife of Mr. d. 
Allen, hair-dteſſer. 

29. In Lorgport, near Canterbury, ian 
advanced age, Mr. James Warte, icn, 
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Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 


| M av 6. | May 12. May 19. Mav 26. | — 

a EEE» ESR e 
Beef, per ſcore 7 o 8 07 o 8 7 o 8 o[7 6 9 © 
Mutton, per pound - [o 41 © 5 | 0 440 50 4 0 510 5 o 5 
Seeks - per lone -- 13 z 41» 10 3 8 0 3 8 3 
Mutton, per fone -|2 10 3 41 © 3 613 3 63 4 3 8 
Lamb, - per ſtone [4 o 4 81 8 4 83 $ 4 6]3 6 4 8 
Pork, - per ſtone -|3 4 3 8 3 $3. 213.0 3 #13. .4-:4-.2 
Yoeal, - per fone 3 0: 4 4% 1 413 O4 e 8 ̊4 01 


Head of Cattle, feld each Day. 
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Beaſts, - about 1, 60 1,600 „F - 1,500 
Sheep 8, oo 7,009 6,000 6,000 
2 1,500 2,000 2,000 2,0CO 
Prices of Tallow in London. 
( Mays. May 12. | May 109. May 26. ES 
Per Cut. ir. d $5 . bro d , e. de ., dr . . . C , 6. „ 
Town Tallow -=« 446 0 0446 o O44 6 © o 44 1 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow 35 0 41035 0 41 035 o 410 36 0 410 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow 37 0 38 037 © 38 037 0 38 037 0 38 © 
Stuff = - = 123 0 33 623 0 36 6123 0 36 624 0 34 © 
— „ oer oDi $80 eee 0 0 
Good Dregs = - -| 60 001 $0: 003-60 00160 0 


Average Price at Clare, St. Jamess and Whitechapel Markets, 


6. &. 
Per Stone of 8 lb. | 8 


34. 4 8. 4 4. d. $, 4. 
2 8 [a 7312 711 
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INLAND COUNTIES, {April 26. May 4. | May 10-] May 17. 
„ . 
Middleſex — — - 30 8:1 50 4 49 11409 5 K 
Surry - - - - 2 of © 5 1.498 SIT  .I0 10 
Hertford + - - * 149 $145 28] 40-01 48 4 | 
Da - - [150 249 10|45 1048 4 
Huntingcon - - 7 11 47 3 | 47 I 46 9 46 64 
Northampton — — - | 49 4 49 48 10 48 © 
Rutland — — e | i Tk ER ZZ a 
09” . 5 4 253 1% %% 6154 5 
2 * 7 I 2d unn n 
9 * 5 F 
tafford = - * 6&7 $4 $6 02] 68, :n{ 498 $2 
at I a 8 g I 4 
Worceſter = - © be 4 ITC 5 
TFE 
Wins 8 - „ 
Berks — - * = 75 7 — 142 6 
__. 7 : 2-4.50- £349: 351.40" -5 149-6] 
OO ? s 2 4153 453 4 53 4} 
r : EL 6 51 51 2 6 
3 7 L 7; $0 4 54 4+|54 4 54 4 
Radnor = - - — + : ; 2 412 *1 
51 1149 3149 448 20 
MARITIME COUNTIES. | 
Diſt. C Eſlex + - - ” þ 48 1048 448 10 48 4 
IK = - - — - 140 n n 
b > 382" Þ RD i 39ve betty 
} Cambri2 2 x » i 45 2 8 . 
og - - - "1147 1140 41452] 45-3; 
3 - Norfolk A - - | +: 8145 345 7435 ©] 
4 Fon - - - "409. 207-303 :4-4% 26449; 2:3 
= BS8-31R518-1 
be N on 344 | 7 
T — - 143 8 | 4 9 bh 11 $44 ; | 
6 — ; - — - | 57 9 | 3 | 3 186 10 
rae eg l p : 34 0-9 6-4 2123 3 
b Icbete 1 . . : + „ 
ia - - * |} 5+ + | 55 ht $4: . 501 36 9 
Denbi * a - _ > 700 10 I 3 | 
; 3 a - - 11 57 101-57 58 738 17 
ow. CA — - - 50 13 | 52 0152 0 
es - - w:"] $$ 0154: .2% {;55.-: ©1-55-..-:0 
TTV 
cee 8 . = + 4 6 r 
) } Carmarthen 0 E 71 7 O E 3198. -.3 
Glamorgan n - N 4 2 6 — K. : 
88 : - . * 4 * 4 4 
10 4 Somerſet 5 . \ * 5 B 
Monmouth 8 : 1 58 1 FRET TE 6-2 2 
"Ie - 2 =: | $9.22. ] 33 -: ©] 50... en, 
I1 13 5 32 2 33 % 4 t| 
"64 wg - - VFC "61 
* 7 5 46 11146 9147 443 oi 
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Average Prices of Wheat, 
By the QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS, 
From April 26 to May 17. 


AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES, 
— iu 446517: 51 


198 KENTISH REGISTER, 
Average Prices of Wheat from April 26 to May 17. 


| 26. 2. 1 77. 6 | 26. | 7. 17. 1 

Diſtr. | $8 <6.1-a---of . * . & > Diftr, 3 bs 20 4. d E 

1 [50 49 10 48 848 n 2214 2156 3455 2/55 4% 

2 47 21145 2% . 2 „ 30187 ©1598 94 $7 4 

3 |45 3]45 845 745 2 9 | 50 1050 651 7|52 9 

4 |47 $147 4/47 0147 5 [30 152. 031 53-4 $539] 54- 3 

5 44 1144 1/44 3/46 11 1153 2152 353 654 © 

6 357 1155 6% % 56 3 | 12 47 2147 4147 417 8 


Return of I heat at the Corn Market, in Mar- Lane, Londen, 
From May 5 to 26. 


Mav g. May 12. May 19. Mar 26. 

NVS 2765 rice |} Noof ( Price N Price Nogf | Price Noof Price 
Qrs £ 4. Qu. _ d. Kr. 3. d. N Qrs, 3, FA 22. 4. d. 
703 150 6 120 52 © 401 52 © 217 | 52 © | 

1335 | 50 © 25 | cr off 360 51 6) 398 | 51 6 | 
853149 6 9550 6 54151 off 1185 - 

57349 © ff 755 50 off 788} 50 6 50050 1 
178148 6 90 49 6 1128 co 0 139650 © 
145 48 0 144 49 off 19849 "1 79 49 6 
7147 off 4048 off 240 49 © $01 149 © 
6145 167 47 6 37148 © 80 48 6 
50 46 © 4] 47 6 26 | 48 0 | 
be vl 50 47 off 13147} 
, | 1535 | 
47 46 9 
q 
; 
Ba 
| ' 
[> 
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la this Table, the higheſt and loweſt prices of the 3 per cent. conſols, are given each day; in all the other funds the 
highelt price only. 
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HE ſubject of the following me- 

moir being intimately connected 
with hiſtorical occurrences in the 
county of Kent, I make no apology 
ſor requeſting you will inſert it in a 
future number of your publication ; 
Which I am ſorry you have been com- 
felled to raiſe the price of; but if it 
Econtinues to be uſeful as before, I 
mall not diſcontinue my name as a 
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SUBSCRIBERs 


THE 


LIFE and DEATH 


OF 
THOMAS-A-BECKET. 


= This extraordinary man was the 
oa of a citizen of London, at which 
cee he was born in the year 1119. 
Being of an active diſpoſition, and 
gp oleiled of ſome talents, he attracted 
dhe notice of Theobald, primate of 
8 "gland, who obtained for him ſome 
Face and prefermeats, the profits of 
a enabled him, after the com- 
Ferion of his ſtudies at Oxford, to 
Ravel for improvement in France and 
Ny. He reſided ſome time at the 


Piiverſity of Paris, from whence he 
| Vol, II. No. 11. 
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repaired to Bologna, where he ap- 
plied himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of 
the civil and the canon law; and, 
on his return to his native country, 
the proficiency he had made 1n thoſe 
branches of learning, induced his 
patron to promote him to the arch- 
deaconry of Canterbury, an office of 
great truſt and emolument. Being 
peculiary qualified for the tranſaction 
of buſineſs at the court of Rome, 
he was employed in ſeveral negocia- 
tions of great intricacy, which he 
conducted with ſuch ſkill and ad- 
dreſs, as endeared him ſtill more to 
Theobald; who, on the acceſſion of 
Henry the Second, recommended 
him to that monarch as a perſon 
worthy of farther preferment. In 
conſequence of this recommendation, 
and of the king's knowledge of his 
ſpirit and ability, he was appointed 
chancellor of England, in 1158. 
This was an office not leſs im- 
portant from the power it conferred, 
than the wealth it enſured ; and, to 
increaſe both his influence and for- 
tune, Becket received in addition 
the place of provoſt of Beverley, 
and the deanery of Haſtings ; he was 
alſo created conſtable of the Tower, 
and put in poſſeſſion of the honours of 
D d Eye 
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Eye and Berkham, extenſive baro- 
nies, comprehending together three 
hundred knights fees, which had 
efcheated to the crown, To com- 
plete the grandeur of this aſpiring 
ſobject, the education of prince 
Henry, the king's eldeſt ſon, and 
heir to the throne, was entruſted to 
hiscare. Bur his expences encreaſed 
in proportion to the honours that 
were thus laviſhed on him; and his 
revenue, though immenſe, was in- 
adequate to ſupport his prodigality. 
His magnificence, as deſcribed by 
Fitz Stephen, his hiſtorian and ſe- 
cretary, was almoſt incredibly great 
his dreſs, his furniture, and his re- 
tinue beſpoke the pomp of ſover- 
eignty 3 he retained a prodigious 
number of knights in his ſervice ; 
noblemen of the firſt rank ſent their 
ſons to be educated as pages in his 
family; and he employed wo and 
fifty clerks to keep the accounts of 
vacant prelacies, and of his own ec- 
cleſiaſtical preferments. His leiſure 
hours were devoted to the ſports of 
the ficld, and the martial amuſements 
of the age ; expert in military exer- 
ciſes, while he ſerved in Normandy, 
he unhorſed a French chevalier of 
approved proweſs, and led off his 
courſer in triumph. When he croſſed 
the channel, he was conſtantly at- 
rended by tve veffels; and when 
Henry undertock the expedition to 
Toulouſe, Becket attended him with 
ſeven” hundred knights, whom he 
maintained at his own charge. In 
the ſublequent wars on the frontiers 
of Normandy, he ſupported, during 
forty days, twelve hundred knights, 
aud four thouſand of their train; 
and when he was ſent on an embaſſy 
to Paris, to negociate the marriage 
of the princeſs Margaret, he aſto- 
niſhed the French court by the num- 
ber and magnificence of his retinue, 
which confilted of more than a thou- 
ſand perſous. 

Henry, on the death of Theobald, 
promoted him to the primacy, in op- 
poſition to the ſtrenuous ſolicitations 
of his mother, the empreſs Matilda, 
and the eatneſt remonſtrances of many 
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teoſions. He ſent the ſeals to tþ 


public recommendation, he receint 


a deep ſenſe of his own merits. E. 


of his miniſters, ſeconded and , 
firmed by the clergy and prelates g 
England. No fooner was Becket i 
poſſeſſion of this dignified Ratinn tha a 
his whole deportment and mode g f 
life underwent a change the nd 
rapid and complete. He immedi, WE" 
quitred the luxurious gaiety cf 0 
courtier for the auſtere folemnity g: 
monk, determined to acquire da 
character of ſanctity to which his ru 
life could afford him ſuch ſlender pr, 


king, who had not yet returned fn! : 
the continent, under the ſpecious pre. 
text of appropriating bis whole tin: 
to the diſcharge of his ſpiritual duties 

but, in reality, with the view to ef 

bliſh his independence, by breaking 
off all immediate connections with hi . 
ſovereign. That pomp and maxi. Is 
ficence which had hitherto diltn. 
guiſhed him, were now laid afide x 
foreign from his purpoſe, or wer 
only to be ſeen in his retinue, whit 
he retained in their ancient ſplendour, 
as being well adapted to ſtrike ti 
minds of the vulgar with ave. Vit 
the fame view he practiſed all the f. 
verities of church diſcipline, and (6), 
jected himſelf to the moſt rigid mor 
tification, He wore ſackcloth net 
his ſkin ; and, by a ftudied afteRatin 
to conceal it, was careful to render! 
an object of remark to all the worl, 
He changed his garment fo ſeldon 
that it was filled with dirt and vermin. 
His uſual diet was bread, and bs 
drink water, which he made unpal- 
table by the infuſion of unſav 
herbs. His back was torn with ſtripes 
whick he inflicted on himſelf, Fi 
daily waſhed, on his knees, in im. 
tation of our Saviour, the feet 0 
thirteen beggars, whom he afterward 
diſmiſſed with preſents, By his mi 
nificence to the. convents and hofft. 
tals, he ſought to gain the affectionsd 
the monks; and that his humily 1 
Gevotion might become the ſubjec 6 


all ſuch as made the ſmalleſt prefeſhon 
of ſanity, endeavouring by his cr 
verſation to impreſs their minds ai 


tue 
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„e ſeemed to be ſolely devoted to 
0 rpoſes of religion, to the recital of 
oo ayers and pious exhortations, or the 
a T.. ofal of religious diſcourſes, His 
ea wore the appearance of deep 
0 WT 2-cion and ſecret devotion. In 
ort, the whole tenour of his conduct 
. Davinced every man of penetration 


at he was meditating ſome deep 
eigo; and that his ambition, di- 
ted from its primitive courſe, had 
ken a more dangerous direction. 
Nor was it long before his deſigus 
came manifeſt; though, previous 
"WS, his elevation to the primacy, he 
W 2s well acquainted with the king's 
tentions of rerrenching, or rather 
Sonfoing within the ancient bounds, 
Bll ecclefiaſtical privileges, and had 
ways thewn a ready diſpoſition to 
tomply with them, he now {tood forth 
the determined champion of clerical 
munites, and encouraged a dan- 
erous ſtruggle between the crown 
Wind the mitre. In enforcing an ex- 
Emp:ion of the clergy from all civil 
ed he was particularly ſtre- 
vous; and, by thus renouncing all 
Enmediate ſubordination to the civil 
Pigiſtrate, he ſtrove to eſtabliſh an 
dependence that muſt have proved 
Wholly deſtructive of every principle 
F good government, The conſe. 
Ruence of this dodtrine was a dread- 
ul augmentation of crimes ; on en- 
1. 7 it had been found that, in 
Ne firſt nine years of Henry's reign, 
Wo leſs than a hundred murders had 
deen perpetrared by eccle ſiaſtical ruf- 
Bans, who, ſcreened from the pe- 
Ialties of the law, were ſuffered to 
Pass unpuniſhed, A clerk having de- 
Wauched the daughter of a gentleman 
W Worceſterſhire, proceeded to mur- 
Wer the father. A crime of ſuch 
Wagnitude exciting univerſal indig- 
Wation, the king was induced to at- 
Enpt the remedy of an abuſe that 
Wad now become intolerable, and ac- 
Wordingly inſiſted that the criminal 


* 


Ve 


c 


Would be delivered to the ciyil magi- 


(00188 - h 

cot | rate, that he might receive the 
ah hment annexed by law to his 
ri Ence : but Becker refuſed to yield 


Im up, and even ſeat him to the 
| d 2 
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biſhop's priſon, to ſcreen him from 
the purſuit. of the king's officers ; 
maintaining, at the ſame time, that 
no greater puniſhment than degrada- 
tion could be ĩuſlicted on him. Ano- 
ther prieſt, who had committed ſa- 
crilege, by ſtealing a ſilver chalice 
from a church in London, was alſo 
demanded by the king, and refuſed 
in a ſimilar manner by the primate. 

Enormities like theſe arouſed the 
nation to a ſenſe of its danger; and 
in the ſtruggle which enſued , between 
Heory and Becket, that turbulent 
prelate betrayed a degree of arro- 
gance and prefumprion that rendered 
him an object of dread and deteſta- 
tion. After repeated evaſions and 
denials, he at length ſwore to obey 
the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, as 
expreſſed and defined in The Conftitu- 
tions of Clarendon. But he ſoon re- 
pented of his condeſcenfion, and be- 
ing ablolved from the obligation he 
had formed by the omnipotence of 
the ſovereign pontiff, he loudly re- 
tracted his oath, and again declaring 
war againſt his king, retired for pro- 
tection to the court of Flanders, 
where his rebellious principles were 
ſtrengthened by the exhortations of 
the pope, and where he was honoured 
by a viſt from Lewis, who afforded 
him a ſafe retreat in the monaſtery of 
Saint Columbe, at Sens, after he 
had been driven, by the menaces of 
Henry, from the convent of Pon. 
tigny, whither he had retired, 

After a war which took piace be- 
tween the kings of England and 
France, had been concluded, a re- 
conciliation was effected between 
Henry and Becket, by the united 
efforts of the king of France, and 
pope Alexander the Third, when the 
the primate returned to England, 
and, once more, occupied the ſee of 
Canterbury. But, his arrogance 
being unſubdued by adverſity, he 
launched forth the thunders of the 
church againſt his former opponents ; 
ſulpended the Archbiſhop of Vork, 
and excommunicated the biſhops of 
London and Salilbu:., Reginald de 


Warrenne, and Gai de Curnhill, 
150 
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two of the king's miniſters, who were 
employed on their duty in Kent, aſked 
him, on hearing of this audacious at- 
tempt, whether he meant to bring 
fire and ſword into the kiogdom. 
But the primate, heedleſs of the re- 
proof, proceeded to exert that tyranny 
which was congenial to his ſoul; and 
the ſhameful manner in which he 
broke the terms of his reconciliation, 
by his numerous acts of violence and 
age} openly violated the Jaws, 
and bade defiance to the royal autho- 
rity, fully juſtified the ſpirit of re- 
ſentment that evinced itſelf in every 
part of the kingdom. Aware of the 
indignation he had excited, he at 
length retired to Canterbury, where 
he paſſed about a week in great ſoli - 
tude; and, if the accounts of his 
biographers may be credited, he re- 
ceived daily intelligence of freſh in- 
ſults offered to his friends, and de- 
predations committed on his eſtates, 
which induced him to remark to one 
of his chief confidants, that he was 
convinced the conteſt would not end 
without effuſion of blood; and that 
he was determined to die for the li- 
berties of the church: a declaration 
which plainly demonſtrated, that he 
preferred the gratification of his fa- 
vourite paſſions, even to the preſerva- 
tion of his life; and that his vanity 
extended its views beyond the limits 
of his exiſtence. On Chriſtmas- day, 
he mounted the pulpit of the cathe- 
dral, and delivered a ſermon evi- 
dently compoſed for the rebellious 
purpoſe of inflaming the minds of 
his congregation, and exciting them 
to revenge againſt all ſuch as bad op- 
poſed his meaſures : thus rendering, 
by a ſhameful degradation of hig 
ſacred character, the duties of reli- 
gion ſubſervient to his own infamous 
views, and baſely proſtituting to the 
promotion of diſcord and gratification 
of pride, that place whence the bene- 
volent precepts of peace and humility 
ſhould alone be delivered, At the 
end of his ſermon he is ſaid to have 
predicted the near approach of his 
diſſolution: but his conduct was 
firangely inconſiſtent with ſuch a be- 
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lief; for, inſtead of having recqy; 
to thoſe preparatory acts of pen 
which a mind impreſſed with a jy 
ſenſe of futurity mult deem eſleg;iz!, 
requiſite at that awful period, he pr, 
ceeded to thunder out his anarhem; 
againſt the principal adherents 
Henry, and to pronounce a form! 
ſentence of excommunication again 
Ranulph de Broc, his chief chem, 
and his brother, Robert de Broc, $6; 
had been guilty of no other offence, 
than that of having, the preceding 
day, cut off the tail of one of hi 
ſumpter horſes; and thete cenſure 


were pronounced with the molt viclen 


expreſſions of anger, both in his voice 
and countenance. 

We cannot but aſcribe theſe pert. 
cious meaſures of the primate to hi 
imperious and vindictive diſpoſition, 
notwithſtanding the adverſe opinicn 
of a celebrated hiſtorian, who is vil. 
ling to impute them to his ſagacit, 
which enabled him to foreſee tne in. 
tentions of Henry to enforce the cn, 
ſtitutions of Clarendon, and to 2. 
tempt to prevent their execution by 
theſe violent proceedings — Ho tra: 
the ſecret operations of the humar 
mind, even when their effects are in. 
mediately before our eyes, is atk 
of extreme difficulty; but when ze 
are deprived, by a conſiderable lape 
of time, of thoſe collateral circun- 
ſtances, which are ſo materially ge. 
ceſſary to aid our obſervation, hos 
much muſt the uncertainty of our in. 
veſtigation be enhanced! For- 
nately, however, the preſent inſtance 
15 not one of thoſe which demand any 
uncommon exertion to develope, 2 
we conceive the opinion of the 2. 
thor we allude to, to have originate! 
ſolely in his marked partiality to (pt 
culative wiſdom, and in that ſttange 
deſire, ſo frequently to be obſervedit 
philoſophical writers, to aſcribe tf 
actions of a diſtinguiſhed perlonige 
to ſome extrordinary cauſe, as if lv 
perſonages were exempted, by thi 
fituation, from the frailties of bum 
nature, and, by their rank, from be 
failings of their inferiors. Had 
Becket in this inſtance deviated " 


e general tenour of his conduct, we 
night, indeed, have been led to im- 

Tie it to ſome particular motive, 
Iod, perhaps, have been induced to 

| mit that he was rather guided by 
| dis knowledge, than influenced by 
{ his paſſions ; but his conduct from the 
n commencement of hoſtilities be- 
i een him and his ſovereign, bad 
„beo invariably the ſame; he had 
0 Won ftantly betrayed an averſion from 
5 paeific meaſures; impeded every at- 
'p Rempt that had been made to promote 
lg g reconciliation ; ſyſtematically ſacri- 
[2 feed duty, moderation, nay, even 
 Wntereſt itſelf, to the gratification of 
pride, vanity, and revenge; and 
ben, at laſt, he was compellcd to 
pccept the conceſſions of Henry, 
aich, though, leſs than his ambition 
dad urged him to hope for, was greater 
than his penetration could {uffer him 
to expect, inſtead of evincing an 
anxiety to cement the peace by the 
adoption of mild and conciliatory 
meaſures, his thoughts were ſolely 
employed on the moſt effectual means 
of eg his vengeance, On his 


ac: rival in England, he embraced the 
nan earlieſt opportunity of putting his 
in. baletul projects in execution; nay, 
ut even previous to his embarkation, be 


we bad found means to convey the ſen— 
ape Wiences of excommynication to the 
vn. We roms 2 and thoſe cenſures, which 
e now iſſued, proceeded from the 

hos eme polluted ſource ; they were links 
pf one continued chain, unbroken, 
"Ne ainterrupted. It is evident, there- 
ance Wore, that Becket in this, as in almoſt 
| an? rrery circumſtance in the whole courſe 
„ bis conteſt with Henry, had ſuffered 
. s paſſions to overcome his reaſon ; 
Por can we, indeed, conceive any 
Polible diſplay of ſagacity in an at- 
ange empt to deter his ſovereign from the 
Forſoit of a favourite object by a 
Wrequent repetition of inſults, Firm- 
Ness and reſolution may ſometimes in- 
umidate; but inſults and injuries can 


theit WWo1y excite a deſire of revenge. 

ame Advice of Becket's violent proceed- 

m th! ines being ſent to the king, & ho then 
4 Welded at Bayeux in Normandy 
r0 


Where the archbiſhop of York, and 
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the biſhops of London and Saliſbury 
had previouſly arrived), and, pro- 
bably, aggravated by the repreſenta- 
tions of his courtiers—if meaſures of 
ſo pernicious a tendency could admit 
of agpravation—he burſt forth into 
one of thoſe paſſionate exclamations 
to which he was peculiarly addicted. 
The preciſe words of this effuſion of 
anger have been variouſly related by 
different hiſtorians and biographers ; 
they all, however, appear to agree 
in the more eſſential point of their 
import, viz — that they were ſtrongly 
expreſſive of his indignation at the 
ingratitude of the primate, whom he 
had raiſed from a tate of obſcurity 
to the moſt elevated ſtation; and de- 
monſtrative of the lukewarm zeal of 
his courtiers and ſervants, who had fo 
long ſuffered him to be inſulted with 
impunity by a factious and turbulent 
rieſt. 
Henry, having thus given vent to 
the firſt impulſe of his rage, thought 
no more ot what he had ſaid; but, 
untortunately, the words of a ſover. 
eign are never ſuffered to fall diſre- 


.garded ; every trivial expreſſion is 


eagerly watched by thoſe courtly pane 
ders, whoſe officious zeal, ſcorning 
the tamer principles of paſſive obe- 
dience, is ever on the wing to ſupply 
tood for the caprice of the monarch, 
bo anticipate his wiſhes, and to ſacti- 
fice his honour to his fraiity. Though 
this conſideration mult inevitably lead 
to the moſt melancholy reflections on 
the unhappy ſtate of royalty, it cannot 
be too firmly impreſſed on the minds 
of princes, as it aft.rds the moſt 
powerful motives to prudent circum- 
ſpection, inculcates the neceſſity of 
continual reſtraint; teaches, that, to 
the enjoyment of a ſuperior ſtation, 
the diſcharge of ſuperior duty is in- 
variably attached; and, finally, en- 
forces the ſtrong diſcrimination that 
muſt ever ſubſiſt between the monarch 
and the man. | 
The king's paſſionate exclamation 
being miſinterpreted by four of the 
barons who attended on his perſon, 
they immediately formed the teſolu- 
tion, either to awe Becket in ſub- 
| miſſion 
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miſſion by threats; or if thoſe ſhould 
prove jneffectual, which they were 
unwilling to believe, to free their ſo- 
vereign from inquietude by putting 
him to death. Having thus laid their 
plan, without imparting their inten- 


tions to any one, they withdrew from 


court at different times, and took dif- 
ferent roads, in order to avoid ſuſ- 
picion. On their arrival in England, 
they haſtened to Canterbury, where 
they waited on Becket unarmed, and 
endeavoured to perſuade him to recal 
the ſentences of excammunication he 
had un juſtly iſſued, and to make 

roper ſubmiſſion for the violence and 
Mlegality of his cocduct The pri- 
mate, however, remained inflexible 
alike deaf to entreati-s and callous 
to threats, he rather ſought, by taunts 
and abvſe, to irritate, than by argu- 
ment and reaſon to ſoothe, theſe 
hoſtile barons, whoſe fatal deſigns he 
more than ſuſpected; in ſhort, it ap. 
pears probable, from his behaviour in 
this inſtance, when compared to his 
previous conduct, that his mind was 


———— — — — k — 


inflated by the vain hope of procuring 
a place on the honourable lit 9 
Martyrs.—Provoked by his reprogj 
and enraged at his obſtinacy, th 
barons at length completed ther 
dreadful purpoſe; the altar of jj 
cathedral was ſtained with the blog 
of the primate, and his aſſaſſins, con. 
docted by a blind and impious rape, 
clove his ſkull with repeated blows, 
and beſmeared the hallowed pavemen; 
with his brains. 

Such was the tragical end «f 
Tbomas-a-Becket. Of bis murder 
there could be but one opinion; but 
his conduct and character have been 2 
variouſly repreſented as any hiſtorici 
event of the moſt doubt ful complexion, 
That he was a man of extenſive ahi. 
lities we are not permitted to doubt, 
as the concurring accounts of all the 
hiſtorians of thoſe times evident 
tend to confirm the fact; but the 
actions of his life moſt certainly 
afford not the ſmalleſt proof of ſage. 
rior wildom, 
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Freu D* Archenthilz's Picture of England, 


of fora national pride of the Engl: 
is a natural conſequence of a 
political conſtitution, by which every 
citiz n is exempted from any other 
dependence than that impoſed by the 
laws. 

J'bis pride is carried among them 
to a great length. Indeed, how is it 
poſſible to know and to feel all the 
merit of ſuch a ſyſtem of liberty, 


without attaching an uncommon va-: 


Ine to it? This ſame ſentiment, with 
which we ſo violently reproach the 
Engliſh of the preſent times, has 


always been felt by the moſt en- 


lightened nations in the world. 

* The Greeks and Romans carried it 
fill farther, This laudable pride, 
wbich with them was united to a lively 


-— — 


and fervid patriotiſm, occaſioned thoſe 
heroic actions which will for ever be 
engraved in the records of 1mmor- 
tality. If the modern hiſtory of Eng- 
land be equally filled with glorious 
atchievements, it is to a love of their 
country that all this ought to be 
aſcribed ; a love which, carried to 
the extreme as it has been, by thoſe 
baughty iſlanders, cannot be con. 


ceived without a certain degree of 


contempt for thoſe nations who do 00! 
poſſeſs ſimilar ſenſations. 

This fault, if it is one, is fil 
more common amongſt the Spaniards 
than them; but being founded on 10 
ſolid grounds, it has become vel) 
juſtly a ſvbje& of ridicule. The 


Engliſh themſelves are hated on this 
| account 


Jcbont, although their very enemies, 
E. the bottom of their hearts, pay 
Naäbute to their extraordinary merit. 
Loy will glide into nations, as 
well as individuals. N 
| There are, perhaps, no people in 
EEcrope who poſſeſs ſo much natoral 
pride as the French: it will be ealy, 
wich a little penetration, to reconcile 
bis with that urbanity and thoſe polite 
manners for which they are ſo diſtin- 
guiſned. It is under this maſk that 
the fly Frenchman conceals thoſe 
marks of envy with which he views 
his Engliſh neighbours. 
It was this offenſive pride of the 
Eogliſh that ſo many nations ſtrove to 
humble during the American war, 
Many even of the ſtates of Germany, 
among whom the ſpirit of imitation 
exerciſes ſuch a defpotic rule, that 
E they neither think, live, nor exiſt 
© but after the French, were animated 
with the ſame deſire. They carried 
I their madneſs ſo far as to forget the 
* blood and the treaſures, which that 
© nation, in the preſent century, has 
ſacrificed for the advantage and re- 
poſe of their country. They even 
wiſhed, without knowing why, to ſee 
the ſource of her greatneſs dried up. 
It ought, however, to be remarked, 
that the principal members of the 
empire, guided by a more ſound and 
judicious policy, trembled for Eng- 
land; even Switzerland, which was 
neither connected with her by politics 
ole nor commerce, offered up continual 
be ons for her preſervation. 
A traveller, more eſpecially if he 
© paſſes immediately from France into 
rest Britain, in looking for that 
© politeneſs at once ſo ſplendid and fo 
E trifing, which he has been uſed to, 
will not fail to imagine the Engliſh 
rade and uncultivated; and this 
merely becauſe he does not give him- 
ſelf the trouble to ſearch beyond the 
ſurface of their character. 
| Grofley, a member of the French 
F academy, recounts, with ſome hu- 
mour, in one of his letters, a circum- 
& fance that happened to him. He 
bad gone to England, prejudiced with 
le idea, that he was about to viſit 


I. 
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the moſt unpoliſhed nation in' Europe. 
A few days after his arrival be went 
to the theatre. Ihe pit was very 
crouded ; and being there alone, and 
exceedingly inquiſitive, he began to 
recolle& the little Engliſh of which 
he was maſter, and put ſeveral queſ- 
tions to the perſon next him. His 
neighbour, who did not underſtand a 
word of the jargon which he uttered, 
riſes precipitately, turns his back to 
him, and departs. Grofley was but 
little ſurpriſed at this conduct, fo ex- 
tremely ungenteel in appearance, and 
which, for ſome moments, only ferved 
to confirm him in his former opinion : 
but he was ſoon put to the bluſh when 
he ſaw the Engliſhman return. This 
good-natured man had perceived, at 
the other end of the pit, one of his 
friends who ſpoke French; and 
having pierced the crowd which ſe- 
parated them, he returned with much 
difficulty, leading him in his hand, —- 
J aſk, whether this was true politeneſs 
or not? A Frenchman, by paying him 
a handſome compliment, would have 
imagined that he had done enough; 
the Engliſhman, on the contrary, 
thought that he ought to do more, 
and he accordinyly did it, If it is 
then in actions, and not in ſimple 
words, that real urbanity conſiſts, one 
1s obliged to confeſs that the Engliſh 
are the moſt poliſhed nation in Eu- 
rope, 

The principle of ſuch actions is there 
alſo more pure, | becauſe a beggar has 
no occaſion to humble himſelf before 
the moſt wealthy, and a citizen in 
eaſy circumſtances knows no bounds 
to his independence. 

The moral character of the Eng- 
liſh has indeed degenerated, but, not- 
withſtanding this, it is ſtill eſtimable; 
for it is not from its parliaments, its 
oriental depredators, and the crews 
of its privateers, who all aim at a 
certain end, that we ought to judge 
of the nation. Many members of 
parliament aſpire at eminent ſitua- 
tions, and allow themſelves to be 
corrupted ; ſo allo do the adventurers 
who leave Europe with an intention 
to plunder Afizz and it is the very 
nature 
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nature of pirates to rob and flaugh- 
ter, | 8 

Is it from the refuſe of a commu- 
nity that we are to imbibe our opi- 
nions of the moral character of a 
people ; or from a multitude of god- 
like actions, which are performed 
every day, by thouſands in this iſland ? 

An extraordinary event, which oc- 
cured a few years ſince, will ſerve to 
elucidate the noble and generous 
manner of thinking among the Eng- 
hſh. The emigrations from the em- 
pire, of which ſuch ſad complaints 
are made, even at this day, and 
which are founded on reaſons partly 
Juſt, and partly imaginary, gave aa 
opportunity to a German gentleman 
to form a very ſingular ſcheme, 

The name of this projector, and 
his intentions, are ſtill unknown ; the 
arts alſo which he practiſed to put in 
execution ſuch a well-concerted plan, 
are equally obſcure : it is, however, 
certain that a common genius durſt 
never imagine, far leſs be able to put 
in execution, an enterpriſe of this 
nature. In the year 1765, he went 
to England at the head of 800 adven- 
turers, conſiſting of men, women, 
and children, whom he had collected 
in the Palatinate, Franconia, and 
Suabia, by promiſing them that they 
would be much more happy in the 
Engliſh colonies. 

On their arrival at the port of 
London, this ſingular man diſap- 


peared, and has never ſince been 
heard of. 


At once miſerable and diſappointed, 


theſe unfortunate wreiches, neither 
knowing the language, nor being ac- 
quainted with any of the inhabitants, 
and with only a few rags to cover 
them, were entirely bewildered in that 
extenſive capital. Withour an aſylum, 
without even bread for their children, 
who aſked for it with the moſt piercing 
cries, they knew not to whom they 
could addreſs themſelves. 

In hopes of a leſs cruel deſtiny, 
they lay down in the open air, in the 
midſt of thoſe ſtreets neareſt to the 
wharf where they had been landed. 
In every other city, even in Paris 
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itſelf, the unexpected arrival g 
a colony of eight hundred perſg, 
would have been talked of een 
where, and proper meaſures ta 
accordingly : but the landing of (yg 
a numerous body was for a long tin, 
unknown in London. The inhajj, 
tants, indeed, of that part of te 
town, and alſo the paſſengers, wes 
greatly aſtoniſhed at the appearing, 
of this ſingular groupe, who bewailet 
their misfortunes in an unknown lan. 
guage ; but not being able to Giſcoye 
the cauſe, they gave themſelves ba 
little concern on the ſubject. 

Iwo days paſſed in this manner, aud 
theſe poor people remained expoſed u 
the inclemency of the elements, aud 
the cravings of hunger. Some diet 
for want, on the third day. Their 
miſery was now at the extreme, { 
their arrival was unknown any where 
elſe than in this little corner of the 
ſuburb : not a ſingle word of it hd ba. 
tranſpired either in the City or Wel. We: 
minſter. | 

The inhabitants in the neighbour. Ne 
hood were not, however, unfeelin; e. 
ſpectators of ſo many calamities: Wo! 
they aided them as far as they vere Wap: 
able; but what are the feeble ſuccom ga 
of poverty at ſuch a criſis? The Wn 
bakers were accuſtomed to ſend their Wda 
ſervants every morning loaded with io 
baſkets of bread, which they dilti- Wn 
buted according to the directions of Wir 
their maſters, One of theſe happen- Ne 
ing to paſs near the place where the: WW 
emigrants were encamped, heard tha Wine? 
they had been ſeveral hours without ee 
any ſubſiſtence, *©* If it is ſo, i 
he, at the ſame time placing his pat» Wh! 
nier in the midſt of them, cu Wi 
% cuſtomers muſt have patience t0- Wh: 

day; were my maſter to loſe then 
all, he would not be angry. | 
© will,” added he, aid theſe poo! 
« creatures, if I pay for it out d 
„% my own wages. —! truſt that tit 
behaviour of this man does not need4 
commentary, 

The Reverend Mr. Waſche|, 1 
clergyman of the German church, 
who lived near to them, at lair 
ſolved to advertiſe this ftagular 7 
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e newſpapers. In a letter which 
: WS: inſerted, and which was ſigned 
ry ich his own name, he particularizes, 
| z moſt affecting detail, the miſery 
bis countrymen, and implores in 
Peir behalf the generous compaſſion 
$f the Engliſh, on which theſe 
reiches had ſo much relied when 
Hey left their native country. The 
ect of this was incredible and be- 
yond expectation. 

The morning papers are generally 
rinted at eight o'clock ; by nine a 
man arrives on horſeback from one 
df the moſt diſtant parts of Weſtmin- 
er, and brings to Mr. Waſchel a 
baok note for fool. ſterling. The 
meſſenger would not mention the 
Jonor, but it was afterwards found to 
de the old counteſs of Cheſterfield, 
pho performed ſo charitable an action. 

This might be called the earneſt of 
the whole nation. It ſeemed to rain 


ood prieſt, Coffee - houſes were 
pened for ſubſcriptions, attendants 


urs ere appointed to ſupply them with 
ing eeceſſaries, as they themſelves were 
ies; Not able to buy them; phyſicians and 


ze pothecaries were aſſigned, and nurſes 
ou ad interpreters appointed to them: 
The n a word, the wants of this deſerted 
then band were ſatisfied, their forlorn ſitua- 
with tion removed, and they themſelves 
itri- I inſpired with the ſweet hope of better 
s of ſroſpefts before the middle of that 
pen. ery day. 

thele e In the mean time the ſubſcriptions 
that WFontinued open, and there never, 
nou perhaps, was ſuch a general contribu- 
n ion. There were but few rich peo- 
pale ple, of a certain rank, in all the 
* our kingdom, who did not aſſiſt on .this 
e to- Occaſion. I myſelf have read the lit 


then WW! thoſe denefactors to my country- 
„. | Wen, and have counted more than 

enty who gave a hundred pounds 
ut of each, and ſome even more. The ſum 
t the otal is unknown to me; it was, 
ed? dowever, ſufficient to entertain this 


Numerous body of people, during 
ire months, in London; at the end 
bo that period they were carried to 
Carolina; in veſſels hired for the pur- 
Wpole, and provided with proper ne- 
Vol, II. No. 11. | 


dank notes and guineas upon the 
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ceſſaries. They had a very excellent 
paſſage to America, and received, at 
the inſtant of their arrival, not only 
every thing neceſſary for their eſta- 
bliſhment, but alſo the remainder of 
the money which had been collected 
for them. . 

It may be imagined that the Ger- 
mans, ſettled in London, ſhewed 
themſelves equally generous towards 
their countrymen as the Engliſn.— 
Not only thoſe in eaſy circumſtances, 
but even opulent people, to whom 
the nation had confided the care of 
theſe unfortunate wretches, received 
money for their ſervices out of the 
fund ariſing from the ſubſcriptions, 
and charged at the higheſt rate ! 

The priſons for confining debtors 
in England, are ſuch as might be ex- 
pected in a nation which regards the 
powerſul and ſacred rights of hu- 
manity. 

As it is extremely eaſy to contract 
debts in England, it muſt therefore 
neceſſarily follow, that the gaols are 
always full of priſoners, The pooreſt 
people, provided they are not come 
mon beggars, labour with the utmoſt 
aſſiduity to hire a ſmall tenement, and 
become hou/ekeepers, becauſe, beſides 
the convenience reſulting from it, 
there are certain privileges annexed 
to ſuch a fituation. In conſequence 
of this, they prefer the moſt miſerable 
cottage hired in their own name, to 
more convenient apartments ia anos 
ther houſe, 

From this proceeds the great num- 
ber of houſes in London, which, on 
this very account, are as five to three 
in proportion to thoſe of Paris, where 
all the inhabitants live heaped upon 
one another, 

The national character is diſcovered 
in this very circumſtance. It oſten 
happens, that a man has nothing in 
his little houſe, but a bed, a table, 
and ſome chairs; and yet, in quality 
of a houſekeeper, he procures a certain 
degree of credit, and no one makes 
any difficulty in truſting him. The 
butchers, the bakers, the tavlors, 
the ſhoe-makers, &c. &c. furniſh him 
with whatever he may ſtand 1n need 
of, 
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of, without requiring ready money; 
people in good circumitances E. 
rally make them wait till Chriſtmas: 
2 morter time is however fixed for the 
poor; and whenever the debt amounts 
to the ſum of“ forty ſhillings, the 
creditor has a right to arreit the 
debtor. 

Nothing is more eaſy than this. 
He goes to the ſheriff's office, where 
there is generally no other perſon 
than a clerk ; he toforms him of his 
buſineſs, and aſks for a writ. The 
clerk, whoſe duty it is to diſtribuie 
theſe writs without making any in- 
quiry, receives his fee, aiter having 
frt made him kiſs the bible, the 
uſual manner of taking an oath in 
England. 

The bailiffs, of whom I made men- 
tion in the preceding chapter, are 
afterwards employed, in virtue of 
their ofice, to arceit the debtor. The 
people deteſt theſe men; and it is 
very natural, for they lead a lazy life, 
and inhabit good CEE which ſerve 
as temporary priſons. The creditor 
Carries the writ to one of theſe, and 
gives him joſtructions. 
conveys the priſoner to his bouſe, 
where he remains for twenty-four 
hours: Deane. this time, he makes 
uſe of every art, either to ſettle the 
matter, or procure bail. If an ac- 
commodation does not take place in 
that time, the ofiicer conducts him to 
priſon: a fee however, properly ap- 
plied, will often procure an indul. 
gence for ſeveral days. 
| As there are two priſons, called the 
Kiag's Bench and the tleet, which 
are pe oltar to England, and have 
nothing ſimilar to them in Europe, 
they uſually make choice of one of 
theſes. The latter is ſituated in the 
middle of the city; the other in St. 
George's Fields. No traveller that I 
am acquainted with, has ever given a 
particular account of theſe fingular 
and uncummon gaols. They never, 
indeed, have been mentioned among 
us bur io forme Engliſh romances, 


By the late act, no one can be arre?ed 
Fc any debt below the ſum of ten pounds. 


The bailif 
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which are very juſtly rejefeq 306 
many fictions and 1mprobabilities, I 
true it is, that we have only a f 
vague 1deas of a nation Concerning 
which we never ceaſe to ſpeak j whic 
we endeavour to imitate in alyg 
every thing, and which is ſo very ze, 
tO us 

It may be ſaid, that theſe pri, 
are two republics exiſting in 9 
boſom of the metropolis, and entire); 
independent of it. The ſitustion ar; 
the largeneſs of the firit render it 
more com medious than the other, . 
boundaries are marked by a wil 
which contains a prodigious extent 
ground. Within its circumference | 
great number of houſes are built fir 


the accommodation of the prion; 


'a garden where they may walk, z 


place where they may play at hve 
public- houſes where beer and vide 
are fold, a cofice-houle, ſhops, dt. 
&c. 

All the mechanics who follow trade 
which do not require much room nor 
long preparation, are allowed here tg 
exerciſe their reſpective avoca i, 
winch they denote by ſigus at tei 
doors and windows. You may had 
taylors, fhoe-makers, wip-maker, 
&c. &c. who not only- work tor the 
other priſoners, but alſo for their cul. 
tomers cl{ewhere, who {till continu? 
to employ them. They general 
make their families tay with them, 
and live very comfortably, Thole 
who are at liberty ſometimes {urp!l 
in number thoſe who are confi, 
and the whole often amounts to tw 
or three thouſand. There is no 2 vari 
but at the entrance; the preateit tt 
berty reigns within; neither bars, ct 
bolts, nor irons, nor gaoler are to be 
perceived; nothing, in one did, 
denote a p:iſon., 

As their doors are never locked up, 
the inhabitants may divert themſelves 
tor who'e nights together : they have 
even been known to give balls 2nd 
concerts, The free-maſons have! 
lodge here. It was in the * 
Beach that Wilkes was, in the 
1769, reccived as a ee 
lociety, 
The 
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The gates are open from ſeven 


211 
It was here that the Rev. Mr. 


„ WE clock in the morning till nine at Horne wrote his excellent book on 
6 Niebt. Any perſon impelled either the government and laws of Fogland; 
ing b.. curiolity or butinels, may go and that Wilkes formed the plan of his 
Ich Tone during thole hours, without preſent grandeur, 

of Peiog aſked any queſtion. During i ne unbecoming afſemblage of the 
027 N. kes's impriſonment, the avenues two ſexes, is one ot the greateſt abuſes 


E.-re continually choaked up by the 
vumber of carriages that were bring- 
Bog viſitors to bim. 
It ſometimes happens, that perſons 
afraid of being arrcited, run to this 
piace as to an 2 ylum, where they re- 
main with ſome of the priſoners whom 
they are acquainted with, and never 
depart till they have made terms with 
their Creditors, Or taken ſome other 
Ineceſſary ſteps. For, according to 
the conſtitution of this ſiogular com- 
monwealth, the perſons who fly there 
for refuge, cannot in any manner be 
moleſted by thole on the outhie, 
The inſide is a ſanctuary, ſacred to 
liberty, where the bailiff dares not 
penetrate, Ile never goes further 
han the lobby, where he depoſits his 
priſoners. Woe to him if he paſſes 
one ſtep beyond it! 
In this priſon, there are apart- 
ments which would not diiprace 2 


of this priſon, I have already ſaid, that 
according to the laws of the country, 
the bulband is obliged to anſwer for 
the debts of his wite, ſo that it is he 
only that is arreſted. One does not 
therefore meet with married women 
here, but there are plenty of widows 
and unmarried ladies. Theſe laſt, who 
are all prieſteſſes of Venus, abound 
in great plenty, and ſometimes ex- 
cced an hundred. One of theſe mutt 
be very diſagreeable, if ſhe does not 
h:d, on her arrival, ſeveral who will 
Citer to fhare their apartments with 
her, and even their beds. When they 
are tired of each other they ſeparate, 
and make a freſh choice. It often 
happens that they remain with their 
lovers after they are liberated ; and it 
is not at all uncommon to ſee them 
forming connections here, which are 
only diſſolved by death. 

The voluptuous life which they lead 


in this gaol, is alſo aogmented by the 
continual viſits which their lovers 
make them. However, notwithſtand- 


palace, Theſe are generally occupied 
by rich people, who pay for them at 
a very dear rate : for nothing 15 more 


common than to ſee perſons who poſ- 
leſs conſiderable fortunes conducted to 
this place, who remain there as long 
as they pleaſe, and ſet out whenever 
they chooſe to make neceflary arrange- 


ing the debauchery which generaliy 
prevails, 1t very rarely happens that 
it is attended with conſequences pu- 
niihable by the laws. 

There are certain diffricts in the 


neighbourhood of the King's Bench 
and the Fleet, called rules, which 
form a circuit of two Engliſh miles. 
The prifoner may not only ramble 
bat even live within theſe, whenever 
he can find fecurity that he will not 
eſcape. It is remarked, that no na- 
tion is fo credulous as the Eugliſh. 

There are a great many agreeable 
gardens in the neighbourhood of the 
King's Bench, where tea and coffee 
are ſold, and which io an afternoon 
are full of priſoners. 

The maifhai has epwards of three 
thoufand a year, in ſalary and pergui- 
ſites; for ths he has very little to do, 
as he never troubles limſelt about the 


zuterier 


ments with their creditors, Daring 
their confinement they ſquander large 
ſoms of money, and give a great deal 
in charity to their fellow priſoners, 
One may here ſee people dreſſed in 
the moſt faſhionable clothes; aſſem- 
blies of ladies and gentlemen, apart- 
ments elegantly furniſhed, and tables 
E delicately ſerved. The genteel and 
E polite air every where vilible, will 
bever allow any one to think that all 
tis is in a gaol. 
& One is almoſt ſure of meeting good 
company at this place, as it is fre— 
& quented by reſpectable perſons, who 
& have loſt their fortunes by ſome un- 
breſeen accidents, 
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interior regulations: be is obliged, 
however, to give large ſecurity, as he 
becomes liable to the debts of all 
thoſe who eſcape. About ten years 
ſince, four priſoners, whoſe debts 
amounted to 1,500l. ſterling, eſcaped 
by means of a hole in the garden 
wall. Before he paid ſo much money, 
the marſhal bethought himſelf of a 
very fingular expedient. He gave 
notice that he would give them fifty 
per cent. of the ſums for which they 
had been confined, provided they 
would ſurrender themſelves. Three 
of them actually acceded to the agree- 
ment, received the ſtipulated pay- 
ment, and returned to their former 
habitation. 

Although the care of this gaol is 
entirely confided to the martha], yet 
he is not permitted to interfere in its 
internal regulations, and is very ſel- 
dom ſeen within its walls. Every 
priſoner, whether man or woman, 1s 
a member of this commonwealth, and 
participates in all its privileges. 
They chooſe a lord chief juſtice, and 
a certain number of judges, who al- 
ſemble once a week, and decide con- 
troverſies. : 

In this court they terminate all 
quarrels, make laws concerning the 
police, hear all complaints, and pro- 
nounce final judgement; in a word, 
every thing 1s equally attended to as 
in a well-governed community. Every 
one has a right to attend and plead his 
own cauſe. Thoſe who are not able 
to expreſs themſelves with propriety 
in public, ſuch as women, for exam- 
ple, employ others to relate their 
complaints, or defend their intereſts, 

Of all the remarkable objeQs which 
England offers io the eye of a fo- 
reigner, noone Is more worthy of his 
admiration, than the aſtoniſhing beauty 
of the women. | 

It produces ſuch a ſurpriſing effect, 
that every ſtranger muſt acknowledge 
the ſuperiority of the Engliſh ladies 
over all others. The molt exact pro- 
| Portions, an elegant figure, a lovely 
neck, a ſkin uncommonly fine, and 
features at once regular and charming, 
diſtinguiſh them in an eminent degree, 
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Their private virtues alſo render thy 
capable of enjoying all the feliciy a 
the marriage ſtate. 

The proneneſs of the whole nag 


to melancholy, renders the «nen 1 
grave and ſerious; their minds 30 
leſs occupied about pleaſures, than h * 
ſolicitude for the happineſs ot thei; WY: 
huſbands, and the management g T 
their domeſtic concerns. Even wenen Wl f 
of quality ſuckle their children; they 7 
think that the name and duties of ; 
mother have nothing in them whic y: 
they ought to bluſh at, and that og al 
ſtation on earih 1s comparable to the th 
pleaſures of maternal rendernefs, an 0 
the agreeable reflections which re . 
from it. ; | £ 
Notwithſtanding vice is often puſhet 1 
to the extreme in the capital, it js n 


very uncommon to {ee a married vo. 7 
man become proſligate, and give way 


to infamous pleaſures. Jo this there n 
is always an julurmountable bar in I 
her love for her family, the care of Wn: 
her houſehold, and her own natural Wo 
gravity, I am of opinion, that there Wc 
is not a city in the whole world, where FW 
the honour of a huſband is in le; Wn 
danger than in London, t 
It is to this ſerious and melancholy 
diſpoſition that we ought to attribue Wi 


the attachment of the Engliſh catho- 
lics to the cloiſter, and which has ia. ] 
duced ſo many of them to retire to 7 
France, and flill more to Flanders, | 
They have even eſtabliſhed a fpecies 
of converts in England, for thole | 
who do not like to leave their nate | 
country, A certain number ct dies 
live there in common, perform dite 
ſervice together, and conform to all 
the inſtitutions of that order to chic! 
their oye belongs. Like other nuns, 
they take the vows, and their crels n 
always plain and madeſt. 

I have already mentioned the pro 
digious attachment of the Engliſh to 
politics. This paſſion is actual 
among them an inducement to mit 
riape, A huſband who can talk d 
nothing but public affairs, is a1wajs 
ſure to find in his wife a perſon vi 
whom he may converſe concerns 


thoſe topics which intereſt him . 


He has no need to go abroad, to ſatisfy 
i; appetite for this darling ſubject. 

The Engliſh are not ungrateful to 
E. care for her prodigality towards 
Hem, The children are never bound 
35 in (vaddling-clothes, bat covered 
With a thin dreſs, which gives a per- 


F-& freedom to all their motions, The 
am advantages ariſing from inocu- 


hen ion, become every day more per- 
ley ceptible, : 
i; WW The ſchools for the education of 
ich 4 young people of both ſexes, are al moſt 
90 always in the country. In walking 
the through the charming villages which 
and ſurround the metropolis, one 1s de- 
{ul lichted to ſee three or four houſes to- 
peiher, dedicated ſolely to this pur- 
hel pete. Theſe ſupport a prodigious 
vo nber of language-maſters, dancing- 
vo. mallers, muſic-maſters, &c. &c. 
be ladies, truſting perhaps too 
here much to their natural charms, often 
r in We neglect the means of ſetting them off 
e tio advantage. But a very few even 
url of the women of the town make uſe 
here of rouge, Many women of faſhion, 
be hen dreſt in the moſt elegant man- 


le ner, do not uſe hair powder ; neatre/s, 
however, which ſeems actually to be 


holy WF @ rage amongſt them, is never neg- 
;bute lected, 

Abo The moſt elegant part of an Eng- 
$ in- liſhwoman's apparel is her hat, which 
re to is chiefly adorned with ribbands and 
ders, feathers. No female, of whatever 
eciez rack, dares appear in the ſtrects of 
thoſe London on foot, without one of thele ; 
ative be very beggars wear them. The 


4d 
1v10 
0 all 
Which 
nuns, 
els 18 


art with which they place them, is 
dul imperfectly imitated by foreigners, 

who know not how to derive from 
them all their magical advantages. 
ae charming effect which they pro- 
duce, made Linguet obſerve, that if 
Homer had been acquainted with this 


pro. Wh Eochanting dreſs, he would not only 
bare given a ceſtus to Venus, but alſo 
wah a bat. 


maſs 
Ik Of 
ways 


= ihe fair ſex in that country have a 
bomber of cuſtoms peculiar to them- 
elves, and among others that of ri- 


1 wil ing on horſeback z in this ſituation, 
ernigg ww may be \-en gallopieg by hun- 
melt. Words along Hyde Park. On theſe 


He 
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occaſions, they are always dreſſed like 
Amazons; a practice introduced by 
queen Anne, the conſort of Richard 
II. and which has continued to the 
preſent time. The ladies alſo think 
it indecent to ſhew themſelves at the 
window. It is only an extraordinary 
circumſtance that will make a woman 
of character open it, to ſatisfy her 
curioſity. The women of the town, 
however, are entirely above ſuch a 
prejudice. 

The education among the Engliſh, 
as far as it regards health, is excel- 
1ent: I cannot, however, ſay ſo much 
in reſpet to morals, The abuſes 
which prevail in the great ſchools are 
well known; 1 ſhall therefore be ſilent 
concerning them. After a long con- 
tention concerning the advantages and 
diſadvantages of a public or private 
education, it ſcems at laſt to have 
been decided in favour of the former. 
The young duke of Bedford, who is 
the richeſt peer in the kingdom, was 
for ſeveral years at Weſtminſter, where 
he was brought up as other young men. 
His table and his bed were entirely 
the ſame as theirs. Two guineas a 
week were allowed him for pocket 
money ; and out of his income, which 
amounts to ſixty-thouſand pounds per 
annum, five hundred only were ex- 
pended in his education. 

A!l the exerciſes which tend to 
bring the muſcles into action, and to 
make the body healthy and robuſt, 
are the daily recreations of theſe pub- 
lic ſchools, which, notwithſlanging 
their numberleſs diſadvantages, do 
not, however, make youth effeminate. 

A great number of children of good 
extraction are deſtined from the earlieſt 
age to commerce, and educated ac- 
cordingly. This practice, fo wiſe in 
itſelf, and which was the ſource 
from which the Genoele nobility de- 
rived their opulence, and by which 
the illuſtrious houſe of Medicis were 
raiſed to à throne, where they became 
the benefactors of mankind until 
about the middle of the ſeventeenth 
century. 

The Engliſh nobility during the 
civil war, being almck entirely at- 
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tached to the king, were baniſhed 
from all employments by the Houle of 
Commons, whoſe power then prepon— 
derated ; they therefore had no re- 
ſource but in trade. Thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſſed abilities amaſſed immenſe riches, 
and contributed by their example to 
remove the ancient prejudices which 
fill ſobſiſted in their country ageinit 
the employment of a merchant. Soon 
after this, fome of the firſt people in 
the kingdow became the molt zraious 
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partizans of commerce, and n. 
barked their fortunes in it, by ahi 
means they at once gave activity 2rd 
vigour to trade. This, it is aß 
was the or in of, that ſp! endo: 254 
opulence Which England ſoc 00 ifs 
acquired, In our own time, neh, 
ſeen the fon of Sir Robert Winn 
formerly prime miniſter of Engl; 
2 private banker, and the brother g 
Lord Oxford, a ciizen of Lungyy, 
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c Sad when the rich- it 


cc 50 ofren pros e 


T is not an eaſy taſk to convince an 

unſucceſsfol lover, that be is not 
uſed ill when he meets with a d-nial 
from the perſon o whom he may have 
prematurely RO bas 8 affections. 

The caſe of THOMAS Cons rasa 
may not be a gogol ir one. Nor is it 
certain that che conduct of Matilda is 
reprehenſible. But it is well for bath 
parties when a connection does got 
take place; where the affection is not 
reciprocal. 

That enthuſiaſt'c fervor that origi- 
Dates in a fhrit view is not {owe but 

2 on. Its refidence is in the ima- 
gination and got in the heart. It 
produces deſire rather than aſfection, 
and admiration rather than eſteem : 
neither of which are calculated for 
permanency of durations. Paſſion 
may ſhine with agreeable luſtre during 
the reign of noveity, and in the hour 
of protperity; but when the former 
is paſſed, and thick clouds of adver- 
ity, lickneſs, and age overipread the 
borizon, it vaniſhes from the fore 
ground, and leaves a {hace of gloomy 
melancholy on all around. As paſſion 
is only a temporary principle of ac- 
tien, an ef. tion that is founded 
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of all cur wocs.” A 


thereupon can — neither permanent 
nor productive of happineſs, 

It is clear Pere Tom's deſire t5 al 
Matilda zue, that her character 
unimpeachable 3 and nothing appear 
in the courſe of his letter that can vin 
his readers the leaſt reaſon to denk 
of the propriety of her conduct, un. 
te(s they aie fo unmercifully tevere 


to exclude the ladies from the pri 
lege of ee with a ſelect non. 
be. of young men of character and 
reſpectabiliiy. But Tom's implied 
C erm ation even nod to accept of 
Matilda's hand if he could obtain ter 


— * 


conie at, s A ſullicient atteſtadon 0 
her excellence and her worth 
When a fortreis that has been ion? 
and reſolutely beſtieged is, at al 
events, 8 tmined to hold out, ant 
appears fully capable of inf ring 
own ſecurity, it is diſcreet to rait e 
ſiege, and withdraw from the {nt 
of action. But when the force ate 
withdrawn they cannot throw the . 
ſtig ma on the conduct of the bel oh 
without invelving themſelves 10 Lis 
general cenfure. þ 
The conduct of the fair {ex * 
ever be treated with the greatc it pow 
üble 
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them, we are oftener ae 
spirit of n 1 by an attach- 
ment tO truth, 
Ficlves, and then ke others as the 
RE of our deception. 
Mauilda been courteous, 

. Polite, Tom, probably, had 
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When they decline 
Fer it is not neceſſary that they 


ble delicacy. 


ald alledge 2 reaſon. 'To generous 
Liads a denial is itſelf paiuful, al- 
bag it is neceſſary. The vai 
ict of the ſex may triumph in the 
- number of denials they may give, 


| 1 chout conſidering that very denial 


om them is a real favour conterred 
the perſons denied. 


— 


and 
liteneſs. She cannot be accuſed of 
Fart 2 coquetry. She acted with 
ilency; the therefore deierves no 
(ire, She neither decoived vor 
zpointed her ſuitors. 1 u*y ought 

to have leſt her ab- 
ee = hk 


"ry mpch either of 
12 was at 2 &i jnti: les tor ſpect and 
witty. Friendſhip, pure and diſta— 

kerelled, is never nano. It is 21. 

wars grateful and always honoutab 

Tne heart that is actuated by it, 

proof againit temptation. 1 is above 
rt, and above difliimulation. But 

here {uipicion ns there friend- 

F. ends. The rivalry of lovers 

gets jealouſy, and F makes 

ven virtue hateful, religion odious, 

Anocence diſguſting, and friendchip 

Criminal, Matilda might regret the 

lols of her friends, but ſhe could not 

be diſpleaſed at being relieved from 
the importunities of her lovers, 

As Tom appears to be a welk meane 
ing fellow, | would adviſe him to 


* 
1] 


: 
be 
* 
I 


orego all thoughts of Maida. I 
would with him to conſi ler that as 


women have not (in this country} the 
priviepe of chooſing 2 partner for 
nile, it would be crutli in the extreme 
0 de he he liberty of refulins 
i 22 chem The If eriy OI FEeTUNN 


toe whom they do not approve. it 
** ty is predominant in women, it 


_ d 


is not perhaps leſs fo in men. 


when we rail at the ſex becaule t hey 


do not accept the offers We RENT Hot 
iced ! OY 4 


e firſt deceive our- 
rlad noc 


affable, and 
never 


1704. 
opened his mind to her. Bat cour- 
teſy, affability, and politeneſs, are 
not therefore to be reckoned among 
the non-effentials of female excellence. 
They are always faſcinating, but 
never more ſo than when thticy are ac- 
companied with fincerity of ſpeech 
and iuvavity of manners, 

Jam much miſtaken if Tom has 
not deceived himſelf. To me he does 
not appear to feel an affection for 
Matilda that is werthy to be called 
loge. A lover never expoſes the ap- 
parent miſconduct of his miltreſs to 
the world, nor even to his companions. 
He is always more cender of her re- 
putation than his own ; and more in- 
clined to magnify her virtues than to 
notice her foibles. 

i: 1s wile to conſult our own happi- 
eis; but inthe married ſtate, it muff 
be confidered as dependent in a great 
meaſure en the temper, the affection, 
and the conduct of the partner of our 
days. Jo no external advantages are 
We EXC! lufvely racebred for the eſta- 
blihtgent of it. To no impecuous 
fervor of the mind can we iroft, on 
ny Hycerity of affectiou, or conkitency 
C! LEmpPer, Ct One t1de 921 „ CA we 
rely, tor its ſecurity. It is founded 
only on the ſolid baks of virtue and 
religion. It is preſerved by recipro- 
cal confidence 2nd eſteem, chearfut- 
neſs and tender folicitude, prudence, 
and meekneſs, diſcretion and polite- 
neſs, innocency of conduct, purity of 
Catiment, and generoſiiy of diipofte 
tion. 
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uſtomed to conſider love as 
an affection founded on prigciple, we 

are too readily inclined to treat it 
as a flame winch many wa'ers canngt 
guench; as 2 paſhon winch 2» foo; 

Inis is the opinion of 2 
wile mans? But it was noc for this 
opinion that his wiidom became pro- 
verbial. He was bimſelt under the 
inlluence of che paſkon, but he feems 
not at any time to have been actuated 
by the aft 9. arity of affection, His 
own jultification appears to have been 
the principal cavie of the obſervation ; 
and it has a tendency to tetrav the 
munmentery imbeciiny of his ee 
Ager 
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rather than confirm the truth of his 
aſſertion. | 

Thoſe who are diſpoſed to follow. 
the impulſe of inclination, in prefe- 
rence to the dictates of judgment, 
act more like animals than men. 
They are more influenced by the 
operation of their feelings than by 
any exertions of rationality, Feeling 
is common to man as an animal; 
judging is peculiar to him as a rational 
being. Let him then but ſeriouſly 
reflect on this diſtinction, and he will 
ſcarcely venture to debaſe the dignity 
of his nature by the turpitude of his 
conduct. A pleaſure that is enjoyed 
by ourſelves, if it is not equally com- 
petent to produce pleaſure in others, is 
at once trifling, tranſitory, and un- 
ſubſtantial. An union that is not ac- 
com panĩed with reciprocal affection, is 
incompetent to happineſs. And if it 
is not productive of ſomething worſe 
than indifference, it will not be at- 
tended with its uſual accompaniments. 
'The victories which we ſhall ever have 
the greateſt cauſe to celebrate, are 
thoſe which we gain over our own 
paſſions. Nobly to oppoſe our incli- 
nations when they are placed on ob- 
Jets which we cannot innocently ob- 
tain, marks that true greatneſs of 
mind which makes virtue amiable and 
religion invaluable. And the ſtrongeſt 
proof of an affection, founded upon 
principle, is that ſpecies of ſelf denial 
that induces a man voluntarily to 
withdraw his ſuit, and to ſacrifice his 
inclinations to the happineſs of the 
object on whom he has unfortunately 
placed his affections. Love is a pal- 
tion that may be conquered.— As an 
affection founded on principle, it is 
always ſubordinate to religion, to 
virtue, and to reaſon. We are not 
ſent into the world to be abject ſlaves. 
The paſſions and the appetites to which 
we are ſubject cannot deprive us of 
the uſe of our rational faculties, nor 
Juſtify us in purſuing a conduct which 
our judgment condemns. The ſmalleſt 
deviation from the path of propriety, 
is a certain departure from the direct 
road to happineſs. And -it is more 
difficult to retake a poſt that was once 


in our poſſeſſion after having lot i 1, 
our own negligence or imprudeg, 
than it would have been to have ken 
it when it was in our power to hay 
done ſo, The violence of the paſſon 
can never force conviction on the jug, 
ment, When we have been impn, 
dent, we may endeavour to jus 
ourſelves to the world, and firive 1 
make a merit of a ſmall failing, be. 
cauſe others have been guilty of , WW .. 
greater; but time and cool reflec, . 
will convince us that the attempt 
futile—-that in ſuch caſes there is . M'" 
ways ſowething wrong within WE" 
ſelfiſh paſſion, ſome unguarded deſi, c 
that hath ſtolen unawares upon us, 
and corrupted in ſome degree our 
moral principles, vitiated our taſe, 
or biaſſed our judgment. Our on 
exertion will always be uſeful w 
us if we will but make trial ag 
its efficacy. Let us but impartial) 
conſider how we ought to act in ar 
given caſe or ſituation, and if we ar: 
but willing to obey the dictates of our 
own judgment, we ſhall purchaſe 1 
reverſion of happineſs by the ſacrifc: 
only of a temporary enjoyment, But 
if we are determined to take all opi. 
nion for granted which are agreeable 
to our wiſhes and defires, rather than 
conſiſtent with reaſon and judgment, 
without examination and without con- 
fideration, we muſt acknowledge cu. 
ſelves to be either fooliſh, wicked, 
inſane, 

Our folly is never more conſpicu- 
ous than when we are obſtinate]y de- 
termined to follow our inclinations it 
all events, and at all hazards, Where 
there is no inclination to be cos 
quered, no deſire to be checked, 10 
imprudent connection to be dillolvs, 
there is no opportunity to demonſtrate 
our attachment to the prior claims d 
duty and virtue. But whenever it 
object of our affection is ſo far above, 
or beneath us in point of rank, of for- 
tune, and education, as to diſturb tht 
general harmony that ſubſiſts betweel 
our friends and relatives, and to make 
the probability of our future baff 
neſs queſtionable; or when comp! 
ance makes gratitude a ſubſtitute fd 
aff20ioh, 


l F Agection, it becomes us to ſtrive zea- 
„ody for the laudable purpoſe of ob- 


1 2 complete victory over our 
e a hearts, and to reſt aſſured, that 
de paigfol ſtruggle will eventually 
„ei us no ſmall returns of happineſs. 
If inftead of oppofing our deſites, 


5 
5 


l ben oppoſition would be virtuous 
0 beroiſm, we give way to them, and 
„ avige the pleaſing hope, that all 
n bc well—our wiſhes completed, 
lud our happineſs confirmed ; our de- 


l Wpravity becomes ſinful, and our fate 
i. WW. ierable. For fin is either the com- 
ae niſion of a fault, or the omiſſion of a 
 Wcuy; and here it is confirmed in 


s, both reſpects. And thoſe who ever 
0 ſeriooſly thought of being happy, 
| WE wichout being firſt virtuous in princt- 
W ciple, and duriful in practice, did 
1 molt egregiouſly deceive: themſelves. 
If ever any one did entertain a thought 


ly ſo - contradictory to the nature of 
"7 WW thinzs, and fo oppoſite to all religious 
a and immoral deductions, his error Cer- 
ot BE thinly produced a puniſhment in ſome 
* 1 WW degree proportional to the magnitude 
ice WE cf the offence. 

50 When we ſuffer ourſelves to be led 
” WWE by paſlions and inclinations, inſtead of 
de 7-20 and judgment, and attempt to 
in parchaſe ſucceſs by art, intrigue, or 
ent, violence, where it can no otherwiſe be 
1 WW obtained ; or are raſhly determined to 
eie up ourſelves to the gloomy hor- 
8 rors of deſpair, becauſe our projects 
bave not ſucceeded according to our 
iel BE wills, we are but acting the part of 
ce. mad men, whoſe only pleaſure conſiſts 
1 gratifying and indulging the pro- 
here E penſities of the moment, in defiance 
ot al dangers, and regardleſs of all 
10 | 


my conſequences. | 
"y_ Of love, as a paſſion, fancy is ge- 
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nerally the primary and efficient cauſe ; 

and ſhe is always accompanied with a 

train of attendants, We all find her 

either obſequiouſiy engaged with pru- 

dence, humility and judgment ; or 

tyrannically domineering over reaſon, 

and revelling with pride, vanity and 

weakneſs, In the company of the 

latter, a fruitful invention is always 

ſure to accompany her; and a facility 

of collecting and repreſenting all the 

objects that ttrike the imagination in 

the moſt forcible point of view, in 

order to juitify the concluſions ſhe 
means to deduce from the operation of 
her own powers, never forſakes her. 

She can effect the moſt complicated 
wretchedneis, without any apparent 
departure from the preceptsof religion, 
or the paths of virtue: and ſhe can 
produce a ſpecies of viſtonary bliſs in 
the minds ot thoſe who are unmindful 
of all moral, ſocial and religious obli- 
gations, that 1s ſcarcely diſcernible 
from happinels itfelf, 

As much then as it concerns a man 
to be happy, ſo much it behoves him 
to be wiſe. To diſtinguiſh between 
paſſion and affection. And when he 
is convinced that it is his duty to con- 
quer either the one or the other, if he 
has but the courage and the defre, 
the means will always be within his 
Teach. 

June 7th, 1794. 

SEMPER IDEM, 

P. 8. The readers of the MORA. 
LIST are requeſted to read learning 
for wi/mom, in the fourth line of the 
firſt column, page 183, of the Jaft 
number. 'Trifiing maccuracies and 
errors (of which there have been many) 
it is hoped they will make candid al- 
lowances for. 


5 Of rn — — 

— SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF 
Ove, 

for- SHITISH. MARINERS. 
A From Andrews*s Anecdotes.) 


| HE race of ſailors are truly ſo 
eccentric, that notwithſtanding 


* | the numberleſs anecdotes with which 
on, they lupply converſation, there are 
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many intereſtiag eircumſtances rela- 
tive to their very peculiar character, 
yet left uatold. Like other arts, 
that of navigation pefl. ſſes a _— 

0 
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of technical terms peculiar to itſelf. 
The ſailor forms theſe into a lan- 
guage, and introduces them, with- 
out heſitation, into all companies, on 
all occaſions, and, generally, with 
brilliant ſucceſs; as nautical expreſ- 
ſions are pointed, humorous, and 
eaſily adapted to the fituations of 
common life, Fa | 

Inured to hardſhips, to dangers, 

and to a perpetual change of com- 
panlons, the ſeaman contracts a ſpe- 
cies of ſtoiciſm, which might raiſe 
the envy of a Diogenes. Avaſt 
there,” cried a failor to his comrade, 
who was buſted in heaving over- 
board the lower diviſion of a meſs- 
mate, juſt cut in halves by a chain- 
ſhot; Avaſt! let us, firſt, ſee if 
he have not got the key of our meſs- 
cheſt in his pocket!“ 
As their employments are ſimple 
and few, ſailors are equally at home 
at Port Royal, Halifax, Canton, Cape 
Coaſt Caſtle, or the Point at Poriſ- 
mouth, 

From the admiral to the cabin— 
boy, their attachmeat to the fair-ſex 
is earneſt, laſting, and almoſt indiſ- 
criminate. The wives of ſeafaring 
men are far from being remarkable 
for beauty or youth,* yet few wo- 
men live happier ina the conjugal 
ſtate, as the heartineſs, the ſincerity, 
the general good humour (not to 
mention the frequent abſences) of 
their mates, make ample amends for 
thoſe ſmall deficiences as to delicacy 
or politeſſe, which they ſometimes 
might complain of. 

Except the momentary joy of re- 
ceiving his money, a ſailor's happieſt 
time 1s, by no means, the period when 
he has his pockets well ttored. He 
poſleſſes, indeed, an anxiety to get 
rid of his caſh, which amounts almoſt 
to actual diſtreſs. Why do you 
not return and enter with me again as 
you promiſed ?”” ſaid à captain to a 


* We preſume Mr, A. does not mean to ex- 
tend this obſervation to the females of every 
maritime county,—'The Kentiſh coalt will fur 
n'ih abundant inſtances of both, — Eq it. 

F dee Capt. Ingletield's Narrative. 
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valued ſeaman. How can I, cap, 
tain? I have ſtill money in my 
pouch, and yet lam never without ; 
girl and a fidler* © Try two ir, 
and two fidlers.” ſaid the captajn, 
The tar thought the hint a good one, 
and by adopting it, ſoon obtained ; 
ſtate of finance which put him ia 
kumour to return to his occupation. 
Two of the brighteſt points in (he 
character of a ſeaman ſeem to be, in. 
trepidity, and preſence of mind. 
Without partiality, we may ſay, that 
it is in the Britiſh mariner, particy- 
larly, that theſe qualities are to be cb. 
ſerved. In the hour of extreme Gan. 
ger, he does-not, like the Portugueſe, 
the Italian, or the Ruſs, either a{k al. 
ſiſtance from, or denounce venpeance 
againſt, his patron ſaint. No, he 
truſts to his own agility and relolu. 
tion for ſafety; and if he 1mprecate; 
curſes on any head, it is on his own, 
or on that of ſome lubber, who is no! 
as active as himſelf in the gene 
work of preſeryation. 

Superſtition and prophanene!;, 
thoſe extremes of human conduct, art 
too often found united in the ſailor; 
and the man who dreads the liormy 
effects of drowning a cat, or of whilt- 
ling a country dance, while he leans 
over the gunwale, will, too often, 
defy his Creator, by the molt daring 
execrations, and the moſt licen'10us 
behaviour. But, molt afſurecly, le 
is thoughtleſs of the fault he commit, 
and (like the poor fellow who epic! 
land, after many days 1nto:eravi 
ſufferings of hunger and thirſt, in the 
boat of the ſlip-wrecked Centaur) 
thinks that he is at liberty to expre 
his gratitude, or his diſtreſs, by Ute 
method which to him appears mad 
apt and moſt expreſſive. 

A ſpecies of ready wit is often con. 
nected with the character of a 14107; 
and as whatever he conceives, he 4 
ways thinks himſelf at liberty to es- 
preſs, let the company, the place, it 
time be what it will, he has, of co" 
ſequence, vaſt advantage over the 
more baſhful belle eſprit. A couple 
of ſailors ſome years ago went alba 
: ; : ky 
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I Charles-towh in Carolina, They 
naturally advanced towards a crowd 
3 which had gathered round the cele- 
W rated Whitfield, who was preaching 
With infinite vehemence againſt the 
W {ns of his audience. They arrived 


obo time enough to hear him ſay, 
vic the utmoſt exertion of voice and 
= . geſture, and I, your paſtor, your 
''* WW ;excher, ſhall be forced to bear wit- 


@ neſs againſt you, at the awful day of 
$ judgment,” « Hollo, Jack!“ cried 
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officer dies, leaving a family behind 
him unprovided for, his ſons become 
the children of his fraternity, and are 
handed up in life by their father's 
friends, from one ſtation to another 
in the ſervice, until they are enabled 
to provide for themſelves, As a 
proof of this emanation of genuine 
philanthropy, amongſt this gallant 
race of men, the following circum- 
ſtance may be properly brought for- 
ward. Not many years palt, an un- 


5 | one of the tars, whom tue crowd had known benefactor gave 3ool. per an- 
pp divided from his comrade, * d— my num, to be divided among thirty ſea- 
2 eyes, if that is not juſt as it goes at officers widows. In order to appre- 
f. tte Old Bailey. The greateit rogue ciate the merit of the competitors, 
i: always turns king's evidence,” each who applies brings in a liſt of 
we Pur the ſailor's charatter muſt not her children, and how they are pro- 
he be diſmiſſed, without ſome notice be- vided for. And the editor, who has 
5 ing taken of that fraternal regard the honour of being one of the diſtri- 
« WW. vbich reigns among them all, let the butors of this excellent donation, has 
oe outſides of ſome be ever fo rugged, with pleaſure remarked, that there is 
oy No tye of free-maſonry, no cath, no ſcarcely the name of one male, among 
bond of ſociety, can unite any deno- the numerous offspring of thirty mo- 
; | mination of mankind together as ſai- thers, but what has ſome proviſion in 
„bers are united. It is in the moſt the navy, and is at leaſt in the right 
„ thing fituations of life that the effects road to an honourable competence, 

5 ot this union are molt ſeen, If a ſea- 

3 =—_—_—_ — — U 
f. 

6 OBSERVATIONS 

n 

1 = OY THE FERTILITY OF CHINA, AND CAUSES OF THE FREQUENT 
| FAMINES OCCASIONED THERE. 


LL travellers agree in their ac- 

counts of the fertility of China, 
and of the extent and beauty of nts 
plains, Neither incloſures, hedges, 
nor ditches are ſeen in them; ſcarcely 
even is there found a ſingle tree: ſo 
careful is the Chineſe huſband man not 
to loſe the ſma!leſt portion of his land. 
The plains of the northern provinces 
produce wheat; thoſe of the ſouth, 
rice, becauſe the country is low and 
covered with water. The land in ſe- 
veral provinces yields two crops in a 
year; and even in the interval be- 
tween the harveſts, the people ſow 
leveral kinds of pulſe, and other 
{mall grain, 

Ff2 


From the Abb Grofier's General Deſcription of that vaſt Empire. 


But how can we reconcile this fer- 
tility of the earth with thoſe cruel 
famines and general ſcarcities which 
ſo often deſolate China ? How happens 


it, that a ſober, active and induſtri- 


ous people, who inhabit the moſt fer- 
tile country in the univerſe, governed 
by princes whoſe wiſdom and fore- 
ſight form the moſt ſtriking features 
of their character, find themſelves fo 
often expoled to this deſtructive 
ſcourge, while countries in Europe, 
that are inhabited by people deſtitute 
of the greater part of theſe advan- 
tages, ſcarce ever feel the horrors of 
famine ? 
The ſolution of this paradox may 
| appear 
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appear difficult to thoſe who have 
only a ſuperficial knowledge of Chi- 
na; but, an attentive conſideration 


of the local fituation of the different 


partsof the empire, and of the man- 
ner in which its grain is conſumed, 
will be ſufficient to explain this ſeem- 
ing impoſſibility, and to diſſſ pate 
every appearance of contradiction. 

There are two cauſes which con- 
cur to produce dreadful famines in 
this empire. Firſt, when natural 
events, ſuch as drought, hail, inun— 
dations, or inſects, deſtroy the riſing 
crops ; in whatever abſolute ſcarcity 
China may be, it is not only impoſ- 
ſible for it to receive any aſſiſtance 
trom its neighbours, but it is even 
under the neceſſity of ſupplying them. 
If we take a view of its frontiers, and 
of the bordering nations, beginning 
at the provinces of Kcei-tcheou, Se- 
tchuen and Chen -i, as far as the great 
wall, we ſhall find nothing but fright- 
fol mountains, the greater part of 
which have been hitherto peopled 
with the Miao-tfe, of whom we have 
ſpoken. 

To the north of China are the Mo- 
gul Tartars, a ſubjected people, it is 
true, but extremely lazy, who ſow 
millet only for their own ule, and 
whoſe principal food is the fleſh of 
their flocks. 

On the north-eaſt lies the province 
of Leao-tong, which is extremely fer- 
tile, but too far diſtant from Pe-king, 
and from the centre of the empire, to 
ſend its proviſions thither. Beſides, 
ail carriage is impracticable but du- 
ring winter; it is in this ſeaſon, that 
great quantities of game, and ſiſh 
preſerved, or clothed iu ice, according 
to the Chineſe expreſſion, are carried 
from that country to the capital. 

Corea does not ſupply China with 
corn. The provinces of Aang-naz 
and Tche-kiang are bounded on the 
eaſt by the ſea of Japan ; and, though 
theſe iſlands are only three or four 
days' failing diſtant from the conti- 
nent, no Chineſe veſſel ever yet at- 
tempted to go thither in queſt of pro- 


viſions, Whether it be chat Japan, 
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already too populous, has nothing tg 
ſpare, or that, ſince it has (hut ir; 
ports, foreign merchants are expoſed 
there to too many inſults, 

The ſea waſhes the province t 
Fo-kein on the ſouth, oppoſite tg 
which lies Formoſa. When a ſcarcity 
prevails in this iſland, China j 
obliged to ſupply it with corn. 

The province of Yuang-ton7 is alſo 
bounded by the ſea, and has nothing 
on the ſouth but lands. and remoe 
countries, One year, when rice waz 
exceedingly ſcarce there, the empe- 
ror ſent for F. Parrenin, a [exit 
miſhonary, and aſked him, if the city 
of Macao could not furniſh Canton 
with rice, until the ſupply which he 
had ordered from other province; 
ſhould arrive; but he ſeemed much 
ſurpriſed, when he was informed, 
that Macao had neither rice, core, 
fruits, herbs nor flocks, and that it 
generally got from China whatever 
was neceſlary for its ſubſiſtence. 

After having thus taken a view of 
all the frontiers of this vaſt empire, 
we perc-ive, that in times of ſcarcity, 
it can have no reſource in its neigh. 
bours. What prevents famines in 
Europe, is freedom of commerce and 
the facility with which one coun'ry 
may be ſupplied from another : China 
is deſtitute of this advantage, —Placed 
by itſelf in the extremity of Aſia, and 
ſurrounded by barbarous nations, i 
muſt nouriſh itſelf, and procure fran 
its own foil whatever is neceſlary for 
the ſubſiſtence of that immenſe num- 
ber of inhabitants which is contained 
in, its provinces. This, therefore, at 
all times, has been the grand object 
of the care of the pub ic miniſters. 
China has always had granarics and 
megazines erected in every province, 
and in moſt of the principal cities, fa 
the relief of the people in times of 
ſcarcity. We ſlill read orders and 
edicts of the ancient emperors, Which 
are full of the tendereſt expreſſions to- 
wards their ſuffering ſubjects. /* 
can, lay they, neither cat, drink, i 
enjoy repoſe, until we Have relieved ibe 


public miſery, 


Theſe 
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Theſe fatherly expreſſions, if taken 
Wicerally, muſt be underſtood as re- 
\ pecting the time when the Chineſe 
Pere governed by emperors of their 
Den nation, who confidered their 
Nabjects as their children. At pre- 
ent, che theory is ſtill the ſame; or- 
ers are iſſued in the lilte manner; 
Wnd, in the provinces, they easily 
Wmpoſe upon thoſe who hear them 
publiſhed ; but, at court, all theſe 
Nee words, which practice belies, are 


| eeuced to their proper value. The 
 Menpcror perhaps may ſtill have the 
˖ Game affection for his ſubjects; but 
the officers who are entruited with 
n Sis orders, are far from executing 
e dem with equal zeal. The delays 
53 Wierd inpediments that keep back ſuc- 
n osr, for the moſt part prevent it 
„ om arriving ſeaſonably. When the 
', crop has failed in any of the provinces, 
it etore the mandarins who have the 
el Porernment of it, can ſend their me- 


Worials to court; before theſe me- 
of! Wſorials bave paſſed though all the 


e, Wands neceſſary to convey them to the 
* wperor; before this prince has al- 
n- Wſſenbled the grandees and Gift. rent 
1 Wribucals; and, before commiflaries 
n 


We appointed and ſet out, the ſuffer- 
es people are reduced to the greateſt 


104 WE«(cemities, and a thouſand unhappy 
ed etches periſh before any aſüſtance 
ind ſr: ves. 
N WW Another cauſe of the ſcarcity of 
on ein in China, is the prodigious con- 
ot WWoopiion which is occaſioned daily by 
im ie compoſition of wines, and of a 
ned Nia of ſpitituous liquor called rack. 
„ ls is one of the grand ſources of 
111 evil, both in the northern and 
er. WWiſiuthern provinces: government is 
and dot 1pnorant of it; but it employs 
ace, i 
, for N The cangue, a name given to this inſtru- 
8 of Wilt by the Portugueſe, is a wooden collar, 
and role of two pieces of timber hoflowed out 
hick E. middle. which, when put together, leave 
Picat room for the neck of a man or wo- 
8 195 Pn. They are {aid upon the ſhoulders of the 
Ve u nal, and joined clo{-lv together, in ſuch a 
10 met, that he can ncithe: fre lis ert, nor 
4 1b: 
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too weak means to prevent it. Pro- 
clamations have often been publiſhed, 
forbidding the diſtillation of rack, 
The orders of the court are every 
where poſted up, and announced in 
all the cities by the governors. Of- 
ficers, appointed for the purpoſe, vi- 
ſit the ſtill-houſes, and deſtroy the 
furnaces if nothing is given them; but 
if the owner flips into their hand a 
few pieces of ſilver, they thut their 
eyes, and go ſomev here elſe to act 
the fame farce, The mandarin 
ſometimes goes round himſelf; the 
workmen are then ſeized and thrown 
into priſon; after which, they are 
condemned to be whipped, or to carry 
what is called the carpue®* ; but they 
are never puniſhed with deatn. The 
makers of wine then change their ha- 
bitatiops, conceal themſelves for a 
ſhort while, and again begin their 
OPCrations, | 

What will appear, no doubt, of 
liitle conſequence, is, that the ſale of 
rack and of mad wines is no where 
forbigden. Nunbeis of carts loaded 
with theſe liquors enter Pe-king daily. 
The duty is pad at the gate, and they 
are ſold publicly in more than a thou- 
ſand ſhops that are diſperſed through- 
out the city and ſuburbs, 

If government meant to execute 
with effect the laws made again theſe 
liquors, ought they not to ſhut up 
the ſhops in which they are retailed? 
would they not forbid their being 
ſold, under ſevere puniſhment, ſuch 
as baniſhment, or a heavy fine? but 
the grandees would then be obliged, 
in the firſt place, to deny themſelves 
the uſe of theie luxuries; and it would 
be too great a ſacrifice, to give ſuck 
an example to the people. | 


put his hands to b's mouth; he is incapable of 
ening without the aiſilznce cf another, and is 
' obliged to carry this diſgreeavie turden both 
iT gener diy we'ghs from 50 to 
ere are ſome which weigh 
; regulated according to the 
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nigdt and day. 
60 pounds; but ti 
200. The weight; 
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To the EDITORS of the KEN TISsH REGISTER. 


K ENTIS H REGISTER, 


— 


BY inſerting the following in your 
next Kentiſh Regiſter, you will 
very much oblige your humble ſer- 
vant, J. F. S. 
Tonbridge, June 12, 1794. 


TRUE LIBERTY. 

Many people there are, who at 
the preſent criſis cry out for liberty, 
without ever knowing what liberty 
they defire. Numbers are dazzled by 
the falſe light of reform, without 
conſidering the conſequences of it. 
Led aſtray by their weak imagina- 
tions, ſuppoſe a change would re- 
medy thoſe evils, under which they 
conjefture they labuur.—Zut world 
any one conſider as a rational being 
what ſuch a reform is likely to pro- 
duce ; ſuch a reform as would de- 
throne the king, and ſubvett all order 
and government; he would give his 
decided opinion that by a reform like 
that, a ſtate could never exiſt. No 
country can flouriſh without ſubordi. 
nation: it is plain that there ſhould 
be laws, which might rcſtrain the aQs 
of the atrocious, and afliſt the op- 
preſſed; but how can thoſe laws be 
oblerved, without a Supreme to pat 
them into execution? Laws would 
never ſtand, were they to be directed 
at the will of a mob. No example 
can be better than that, which 1s now 
ſo clearly exhibited in wretched 
France. Every boneſt Man muſt view 
with indignation and pity the ſtate to 
which that unhappy country 1s now 
reduced: what anarchy and confuſion 
is ſpread throughout the whole. A 
ſer of ruſhans gets the lead, blinds 
the poor people with the maſk of li- 
berty, and murders thoſe, who by 
their induſtry have acquired a trifling 
ſum, to inſure it to themſelves. Now 
can any man be fo prejudiced as not 
ro openly declare his abhorrence to 
ſuch liberty? Tha! liberty, which 
puts into the hands of a banditti, to 
exert their power in deluding and 


leading aſtray a whole nation. Stream 
of blood flow down their ſtreets, the 
blood of the unfortunate people why | 
have ſhuddered at their atrocitics | 
Conſider then, what would be he 
conſequences of ſuch a reform in ny | 
land, were it to take place. 1; i; 
not preferable to live under a grace 
king, and a mild government, where 


property is reſpected, and lives as Wh 
ſecared ; than have a ſet of levelier,, ii 
diſturbers of all civil fociety, 1: 


away your own for the bencſit of 
themſelves? Where there would be 
no laws to aſſiſt the helpleſs, or ju. 


tify a vittuous conduct; where ann? 
would be ſnatched away from 1.is «1: 
and family, and ſentenced to den 
without judge or jury: an old ret 


who all his former days had employel 
in ſaving up for his offspring, pid 
and ruined, and his goods cot. 
cated? How hard indeed wou!: +: 
government be, which would lay a: 
all morality, by taking away 1 8 
lutary reſtraints of relipicn. 4- 
ſuch a ſcene would in fad come! 
paſs, were the reins of goveramen 
depoſited in the hands of ſuch ab. 
doned wretches, who would u. 
doubtedly then ſeize them, 1s it ad 
better to have a mild king, ha" tit 


y* A 


hundred tyrants, under u hole zu 
riiy a man cannot call /4:: bis own! 
Theſe refleQions mult occur to ee 
body's mind —Nature has orc 
that there ſhould be one chief, ce 
preme; whether under the.dencrmils 
tion of a kiog, emperor or legilli 
— Even in the ſmalleſt zoſects theres 
one leader, which the ret obey | 

If England then has flouriſhes" 
triumphantly for ſo many years; 
has been the pride and envy d 
nations around it; if it carrie 
ſuch a trade to the farthelt p# 
of the world; if ſuch comme 
ſhines in all its ports and town 
does and always has; why K! 
alter its conſtitution! Why delle! 
introduce ſuch a ſyſtem, as mult , 


a 
* 


-rimental to the whole, where anar- 
„ and murder would ſpread their 
S.:uctive hands, till the name of 
Priain would be no more? Poor 
W -c1and, that once ſhone ſo brilliant 


Nader the care of a mild and plorious 
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deſerves the name) as that at preſent 
in France. — All ſhould burn with the 
deſire of exterminating ſuch a band 
of depredators, as are now trying to 
diffuſe their abominable principles 
over the whole globe, and render 
every other country as miſerable as 
their own, — Let their efforts prove 
ineffectual ; let them periſh in the at- 
tempt; and that they may be ſenſible 
of the glory of the Englilh nation, 
and tren;ble at its frown—is the moſt 
ardent wiſh of, 


A True Friend, and Lover of 
his country, 


June 5, 1794. 
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ARGUMENT, 


. prove that Miracles, which hawe not been the immediate obzeds of our ſenſes, 
B - — * 


£annol reaſonably be believed on the teſtimony of others. 


ke orernment, would fink beneath the 
ik eight of riot and confuſton! This 
| le idea mult irritate the anger of 
wy TH Engliſhman, every well-wiſher 
np. Wo bi; country. — All honeſt men ſhould 
; i; Se the preſent period, ſtretch out a 
io -illiog hand in defence of their king: 
den WW orn a deaf ear to the advice and ar- 
i: MW uments of a % t, who wiſh to over- 
e urn this glorious conſtitution, by in- 
: odaciog ſuch a government (if it 
| 0! G ' 

! be 
11. = 

-. PHE 

x 1a NJ 
mo Mr. HUME'*s 
loyel 
ond, A 

„ | 

1 THAT experience, which in 
= 1 ſome things is variable, in 
den bers oniform, is our only guide in 
20% eaſoning concerning matters of fact. 
variable experience gives riſe to 
e obability only; an uniform expe- 
1" eace amounts io proof. Our belief 
ae 20 fact from the teſtimony of eye 
0/0 Witneſſes is derived from no other 
cre WW iociple than our experience in the 
«1100 Wracity of human teſtimony, If the 
dae (Ct atteſted be miraculous, here ariſes 
0111088 conteſt of two oppoſite experiences, 
edo againſt proof. Now, a mi- 
belt le is a violation of the laws of na- 
e; end as a firm and unalterable 
11% bpectence has eſtabliſhed theſe laws, 
* ; " WW proof againſt a miracl from the 
nature of the fact, is as complete 
e ay argument from experience can 
co be imagined ; and if ſo it is 
00" BW undeniable conſequence, that it 
or be ſurmounted by any proof 
15 ever dertved from human teſ— 


nony,” 


In Dr. Campbels Difſertaticn on Mi- 
racles, the author”s principal ain tis 
to ſhew the fallacy of Mr. Hume 3 
argument, which he attempts thus : 


©« THe evidence ariſing f. om hu- 
men teſtimony is not ſolely derived 
from experience: on the contrary, 
teſtimony hath a natural influence on 
belief antecedent to experience. The 
early and unlimited aſſent given to 
teſtimony by childien, gradually 
contracts as they advance in life: it ie, 
therefore, more conſonant to truth, 
to ſay that our diflidence in teftimony 
is the reſult of experience, han that 
our faith in it has this foundation, 
Beſides, the uniformity of experience 
in favor of any fact, is not a proof 
againll 1's being reverſed in a parti- 
cular inflance. The evidence arifing 
{rom the ſingle teſtimony of a man of 
known veracity, will go farther to 
eſtabliſh a belief of its bettig actually 
reverſed: if his teſtimony be con- 
| firmed 
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firmed by a few others of the ſame 
character, we cannot with-hold our 
aſſent to the truth of it. Now, 
though the operations of nature are 
governed by un form Jaws, and tho?” 
we have not the teltimony of our 
fenſes in favour of any violation of 
them, ſtill if in particular inflances 
we have the teſtimony of thoulands of 
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To the EpiTORS of the 


— 


— — 


Have taken the ſiberty to fend you 

an extract from Mr, Godwin's 
bock on Political Juſtice, It is a de- 
mocratical work, but contains a mine 
of inſtruction that every man may 
profit by, be his political opinons 
whatever they may. 


A Friend to Inwiftigntion, 


Of the Conne ion betwwern 
UNDERSTANDING and VIRTUE, 


A PrRorostTlon which, however 
evident in itfe}t, ſeems never to have 
been conſidered with the attention it 
deſerves, is that which afirms the 
connexion betwcen underſtanding 2d 
virtue, Can an hoveſt plonghman be 
as virtnous as Cato? Is a man of 
weak intelletts and narrow education 
as Capable of moral excellence as the 
ſoblimeſt genius or the mind moſt 
fiored with information and ſcience? 

Lo determine theſe queſtions it is 
peceſſary we ſhould recolled the na- 
tore of virtue. Confidered as a per- 
{onal quality it confilts in the diſpoſi 
tion of the mind, and may be defined 
a deſite to promote the benefit of in- 


teliigeat beings ig gene ral, the quan- 


tity of virtue being as the quaniity 


of deſire. Now defiie is another 
name for preference, or a perception 
of the excellence real or {uppoſed of 


any object. I (ay real or ſuppoſed, 


— — 
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our ſellow creatures, and thoſe too Neg 
of ſtrict integrity, ſwayed by ng mo. 
tives of ambition or intereſt, and 5 
verned by the principles of commag 
ſenſe, that they were actually eye 
witriciſes of thoſe violations, the co. 
{ticution of our nature obliges us tg 
believe them. 


Canterbury, June 10. 
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for an object totally deſtitate of re] 
and intriaſic excellence, may becene 
an object of deſire by means of the 
imaginary excellence that is aſcribel 
ton. Nor is this the only millalze tg 
which haman iatelligences are liable, 
We may defire an objeQ of abehe . 
excellence, not for its real and ge. ; 
nuine recommendations, but for fone 
ficlitious attraction we may impute tg 
zt. Ibis is always in ſome degree 
the caſe, when a beneficial action js 
performed from an ill motive. 

How far is this miſtake compatible 
with real virtue? If I dete the be. 
neht of intelligent beings, not fron 
a clear and diltin&Q percep!ion of wha 
it is in which their benefit conkills, 
but from the vnexamined lefions of 

! 
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education, from the phy ſical eſtec d 
ſympathy, or from any ſpecies of zeal 
unallied to and incommenturate uin 
knovledge, can this defire de a. 
mitted for virtuous? Nothing seem 
more inconſiſtent with our ideas 0 
virtue. A virtwous preference 1s L 
preference of an object for the ſake d 
certain beneficial qualities which real 
belong to that object. To attribul 
virtue to any other. ſpecies of pr 
ference would be the ſame 25 to f 
poſe that an accidental effect of 8 
conduct, which was altogether ou 
my view at the time of adoptingh 
might entitle me to the appellauos 
virtvous. 5 | 

Hence it appears, firit, that wi 
confills in a deſire of the benen, 
the ſpecies : and, ſecondly, 4 
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gte only can be denominated vir- 
no. Noos, which flows from a diſtinct per- 
„. epdon of the value, and conſequently 
nette nature, of the thing defired, 
% WW: how extenſive muſt be the capa- 
0. / that comprebends the full value 


e char benefit which is the object of 


inue! It muſt begin with a collec. 
ire idea of the human ſpecies. It 
Wot diſcriminate, among all the dif- 
ent cauſes that produce a pleaſurable 
Nate of mind, that which produces 
Whe moſt exquiſite and durable plea- 
re. Eminent virtue requires that I 
Would have a grand view of the ten- 
eccy of knowledge to produce hap- 
1 WFpiaels, and of juſt political inſtitution 
one o favour the progreſs of knowledge. 
de demands that I ſhould perceive in 
weh hat manner ſocial intercourſe may 
e made conducive to virtue and feli- 


iy, and imagine the unſpeakable ad- 
ae WF antages that may ariſe from a coin- 
ge. rideace and ſucceſſion of generous 


efforts. Theſe things are neceſſary, 
' 10 ot merely for the purpoſe of ena- 
gte bling me to employ my virtucus diſ- 
0 3 WWFpoſitios in the beſt manner, but alſo 
Stor the purpoſe of giving to that dif. 
111. WWpoſitioa a juſt animation and vigour, 
: od, according to the ideas uſually 
roa conceived of that being, is more be- 
Inerolent than man, becauſe he has a 
is, conſtant and clear perception of the 
15 WWFnature of that end which his provi- 
e eace purſues. 
A farther proof that a powerful un- 
derſtanding is inſeparable from emi- 
nent virtue will ſuggeſt itſelf, if we 
recollect that earneſt deſire never fails 
to generate capacity. 

This propoſition has been beauti- 
Jully illuſtrated by the poets, when 


eil tiey have repreſented the paſſion of 
aße as immediately leading in the 
pet breast of the lover to the attainment 
e many arduous accompliſhments. 
' 0": unlocks his tongue, and enables 
oy im to plead the cauſe of his paſſion 
e infinuating eloquence, It ren- 


ders his converſation pleaſing and his 

maaners graceful, Does he defire to 

expreſs his feelings in the language 

ol verſe? It dictates to him the moſt 

tural and pathetic ſtraĩus, and ſup- 
Vol. II. No. 11. 


had choſen. It 
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plies him with a juſt and intereſting 
language which the man of mere re- 
flection and ſcience has often ſought 
for in vain. 

No picture can be more truly 
founded in a knowledge of human 
nature than this. The hiſtory of all 
eminent talents is of a ſimilar kind, 
Did Themiſtocles defire to eclipſe the 
trophics of the battle of Marathon? 
The uneaſineſs of this deſire would 
not let him ſleep, and all his thoughts 
were occupied with the invention of 
means to accompliſh the purpoſe he 
is a well known 
maxim in the forming of juvenile 
minds, that the inſtruction, which is 
communicated by mere conſtraint, 
makes a flow and feeble impreſſion; 
but that, when once you have inſpired 
the mind with a love for its object, 
the ſcene and the progreſs are entirely 
altered. The uneaſineſs of mind 
which earneſt dehre produces, doubles 
cur intellectual activity; and as ſurely 
carries us forward witk increaſed ve- 
locity towards our goal, as the ex- 
pea*1on of a reward of ten thouſand 
pounds would prompt me to walk 
from London to York with firmer re- 
ſolution and in a ſhorter time. 

Let the object be for a perſon un- 
inſtructed in the rudiments of draw- 
ing to make a copy of ſome celebrated 
ſtatue. At firſt, we will ſuppoſe, his 
attempt mall be mean and unſucceſs- 
ful. If his deſire be feeble, he will 
be deterred by the miſcarriage of this 
eſſay. If his defire be ardent and 
invincible, he will return to the at- 
tack, He will derive inſtruction from 
his failure, He will examine where 
and why he miſcarried, He will ſtudy 
his model with a more curious eye, 
He will perceive that he failed prin- 
cipally from the looſe and undigeſted 
idea he had formed of the obje& 
before him. It will no longer ſtand 
in his mind as one general maſs, but 
he will analyſe it, beſtowing upon 
each part in ſucceſſion a ſeparate con- 
ſideration. | 

The caſe is fimilar in virtue as in 
ſcience, If I have conceived an 


' 


earneſt deſire cf being a benefaRor of 
ay 
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my ſpecies, I ſhall no doubt find out 
a channel. in which for my deſire to 
operate, and ſhall be quick-fighted in 
diſcovering the defects or comparative 
littleneſs of the plan I have choſen. 
Bot the choice of an excellent plan 
for the accompliſhment cf an impor - 
tant purpoſe, and the exertion of a 
mind perpetually watchful to remove 
its defects, imply conſiderable under- 
ſtanding. The farther I am engaged 
in the purſvit of this plan the more 
will my capacity increale. If my 
mind flag and be diſcouraged in the 
purſuit, it will not be merely want of 
underſtanding, but want of deſite. 
My defire and my virtue will be lefs, 
than thoſe of the man, who goes on 
with unremitted conſtancy in the ſame 
career. 


Thus far we have only been confi. 
dering how impoſſible it is that emi- 
nent virtue ſhould exiſt in a weak 
underſtanding, and it is ſurprifing 
that ſuch a propoſition ſhould ever 
have been conteſted, It is a curious 
queſtion to examine, how far the con- 
verſe of this propoſition 1s true, and 
in what degree eminent talents are 
compatible with the abſence of virtue. 

From the arguments already ad- 
duced it appears that virtuous defre 
is another name for a clear and diſtinct 
perception of the nature aud value of 
the object of virtue. Hence it ſeems 
moſt natural to conclude, that, though 
underſtanding, or frong percipient 
power is the indiſpenſible prerequiſite 
of virtue, yet it is neceſlary that this 
power ſhould be fixed upon this object, 
in order to its producing the deſired 
effect. Thus it is in art. Without 
genius no man ever was a poet ; but 
ic is neceſſary that general capacity 
ſhould have been directed to this par- 
ticular channel, for poetical excel- 
lence to be the reſult. 

There is however ſome difference 
between the two caſes, Poetry is the 
buſineſs of a few, virtue and vice are 
the affairs of all men, To every in- 
tellect that exiſts one or other of theſe 
- Gualities mult properly belong. It 
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muſt be granted that, where en 
other circumſtance is equal, that man 
be molt viiigous, whole underſtandi 
has been molt actively employed it 
the ſtudy of virtue. But morality hy 
been in a Certain degree an objz{ g 
attention to all men. No perſon ex; 
failed . more or leſs to apply the 
ſtandard of juſt and unjuſt to his og 
actions and thoſe of others; and th, 
has of courſe been generally done vit 
moſt ingenuity by men of the pres 
Capacity. 
It mull farther be remembered thx 
a vicious conduct is always the reſy 
of narrow views. A man of pour,ty 
capacity and extenſive obſervation i 
leaſt likely to commit the miſtae, 
either of ſeeing himſclf as the only 
object of importance in the univerſe, 
or of conceiving that his own advan. 
tage may beſt be promoted by tram. 
ling on that of others. Liberal ac. 
compliſhments are ſurely in ſome de. 
gree connected with liberal principles, 
He, who takes into his view a whole 
nation as the ſubjects of his operatic 
or the initruments of his grcatnelz, 
may naturally be expected to entertain 
ſome kindneſs for the whole. He, 
whoſe mind is habitualiy elevated u 
magnificent conceptions, 15 not likely 
to fink without ftrong reluctance int 
thoſe ſordid purſuits, which engroſs f. 
large a portion of mankind. 
But, though theſe general maxim; 
mult be admitted for true, and would 
incline us to hope for a conſtant union 
between eminent talents and great 
virtues, there are other conſiderations 
which preſent a ſtrong drawback upon 
ſo agreeable an expeCtation. It h 
ſufficiently evident that morality n 
ſome degree enters into the reficttions 
of all mankind, But it is equally 
evident, that it may enter for mote d 
for leſs; and that there will be men d 
the higheſt talents, who have tet 
attention diverted to other objeck 
and by whom it will be meditated 
upon with leſs earneſtneſs, than it md 
ſometimes. be by other men who 25 
in a general view their inſccion 
The human mind is in ſome cales b 
tenacions of its errors, and ſo ge 
U 
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L 40s in the invention of a ſophiſtry 
" ; be vindicated, a 

W, which they may be vindicated, as 
> WA. cultrare expectations of virtue in 


er reſpects the beſt founded. 
[From e whole of the fubjeQ it 


q ems to appear, that men of talents, 
„ei when they are erroneous, are 
a. Jon deſtitute of virtue, and that there 
15 degree of guilt of which they are 
„capable. There is no ingredient 
* ui (0 eſſentially contributes to a vir- 
bos character as a ſenſe of juſtice, 
I bilaothrophy, as contradiſtinguiſhed 


fk - o juſtice, is rather an unteflecting 
tl 3 eeling, than a rational principle. It 

Weads to an, abſurd indulgence, which 
W: ſrequently more injurious than be. 
„ eccial even to the individual it pro- 
le f 85 
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poſes to favour. It leads to a blind 
partiality, infliting calamity without 
remorſe upon many perhaps, in order 
to promote the imagined intereſt of a 
ſew. Bat juſtice meaſures by one in- 
flexible ſtandard the claims of all, 
weighs their oppoſtte pretenſions, and 
ſeeks to diffule happineſs, becavſe 
happineſs is the fit and reafonable 
adjunct of a conſcious being. 'Where- 
ever therefore a ſtrong ſenſe of juſtice 
exiſts, it is common and reaſonable to 
lay, that in that mind exiſts confi- 
derable virtue, though the individual 
from an unfortunate concurrence of 
circumſtances may with all his great 
qualities be the inſtrument of a very 
{mall portion of benefit. 
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Wn 8 A T the late unhappy period of the tune, who was in an adjoining room. 


SLY King's illneſs, when every word 
Nas weighed, when every look was 
Wicanned, ieveral of the attendants at 


He q Windſor were more than once thrown 
do scto aſtoniſhment at the remarks of 
e their illuſtrious ſufferer, 
no One afternoon Colonel G 
„ess deſired to play a game at draughts 
Nvith the ſovereign, by way of paſſing 
eim away the time. His Majeſty, as at 
dad echer intervals, uncommonly lucid, 
"ico bept his adverſary's fkill on the 


watch for an advantageous move. At 
length the opportunity arrived, when 
tne Colonel exultingly ſaid, ** Now, 
Sir, I ſhall beat you; for I am 
going to make a king.“ — Then,” 
laid the monarch, looking ſignifi- 
cantly, “ you cannot make a more 


zally 

“ anbappy ching!“ 

en dl ; 

chei The introduction of a certain naval 
eck. offcer to the Prince of Wales, and 
[ated their preſent intimacy, originated in 
maj tie following whimfical little circum- 
dance. 

non. His Royal Highneſs was diſputing 
es ich a gentleman on the ſubject of 
ige: "Eva! tactics, and finally agreed to 
vow ler the decifion to the fon of Nep- 


Gg 2 


A note was difpatched by the gentle- 
man, requeſting the officer's opinion, 
and concluded with this inccuracy of 
ſpelling—** You mult be a very com- 
petent judge, having been bread to 
the ſea ?? 

This was the neat and ſarcaſtical 
reply— 

«© | never was bread to the ſea, 
but the ſea was bread to me; and 
very bad bread it was.“ 


When the Duke of Clarence was 
firſt informed of the fire at his Rich- 
mond villa, his Royal Highneſs 
eagerly enquired if the ** flowage 
© ja the hold was ſafe !?“ and being 
aſſured that neither the cellars or 
wines were 1n the leaſt damaged, he 
exclaimed, then the upper decks 
% may burn to the water's edge, for 
„ what I care, ſo none of the crew 
“ are loſi,”? 


A perſon who had been publicly 
horſe whipped, being aſked ' by a 
friend ** how he could ſuffer himſelf 
to be treated fo like a yer? “ a 


cypber 1? replicd the former, mw 
the 
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the moſt compoſed gravity, when 
did you ever fee a cypher with fo 
many ſtrokes to it?“ 


A wealthy perſon aſked the philoſo- 
pher Sadi, in deriſion, how it hap- 
pened, that men of wit were ſo fre- 
quently ſeen at the doors of the rich, 
and that the rich were never ſeen at 
the doors of men of wit. It is,“ 
replied Sadt, ** becauſe men of wit 
* know the value of riches; but rich 
% men do not know the value of wit.” 


When Mr. de la Lande, the French 

aſtronomer, was in England, in Au- 
255 1788, he was introduced to the 

ing; and in complimenting him on 
his zeal for the advancement of aſtro. 
nomy, having mentioned the large 
ſum which he had laid out on Her- 
ſchel's grand teleſcope, his Majeſty 
made the following inſtructive reply, 
It is much better to expend money 
in that way, than to expend it in 
*© deſtroying mankind,” 


A reſpectable tradeſman, in the city 
of Canterbury, purchaſed -a coaſt of 
lamb for dinner; his ſon, who is in 
the habit of frequently buying provi- 
ſions for the day, had the ſame morn- 
ing bought a breaſt of veal; the two 
Joints came home at the ſame time, 
and both father and ſon were at a lofs 
how to act reſpecting them.— Poh !”? 
cries a bye- ſtander in the ſhop, ** why 
give yourſelves the leaſt concern? 
«© take my advice, which is, firſt to 
«© ctear the Coaſt, and then attack 
« Breaſt.” n i 


The ſublime and beautiful. — Mr. 
Burke, on Saturday, ſpeaking of the 
appointment of Mr. Haſtings, to 
eradicate the prevailing corruption in 
India, faid, that ſuch a taſk was im- 
providenthy conſigned to a man ſo 
corrupt; he was no more ſuited to 
this duty than a man who had flept a 
month in a pig's-/fye, would be fit for 
a perfumer's fb-ri . 

Lady Wallace and David Hume 
were partial to each other, They 
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once croſſed the frith from Kijnghgy 
to Leith together, when a vige;; 
ſtorm rendered the paſſengess ape, 
henſive of a ſalt water death; and hy; 
ladyſhip's terror induced her to (+. 
conſolation from her friend, bo, 
with infinite /ang froid, aſluted her, 
** he thought there was great proba. 
* bility of their becoming food for 
„ fiſhes.?—< And pray, my dex 
friend, faid Lady Wallace, 
which do you think they vil 
eat firſt?” „ Thoſe who gte 
% gluttons,”” replied the hiſtorian, 
*« will undoubtedly fall foul of ne; 
*© but the epicures will attack your 
« ladyſhip.”? 


The canons of Chartres having lo 
a law ſuit, which they had with their 
Biſhop, and ſuppoſing that their bad 
fucceſs had been occafioned by the in- 
flaence of Madam Maintenon ; one 
of them ſaid, ** How was it poſlible 
© for us to. win, when we had 
King, Queen, and Kzave again 
"EE 


With reſpect to courage, the avthor 
of L* Apologie de beau Sexe, relates a 
ſtory, which, if true, has ſeldom been 
equalled by man. A ſervant girl of 
Liſle, remarkable for her fearleſs dis- 
poſition, laid a wager, that ſhe would 
go into a charnel houſe at midnight, 
without a light, and bring from thence 
a dead man's fkull. Accordingly at F 
the time appointed, ſhe went ; but 
the perſon with whom ſhe had mace 
the bet, intending to terrify her, bad 
gone before, and hid himſelf in the 
place, When he heard her deſcend 
and take up the ſkull; he called out, 
in a hollow, diſmal voice, Leave 
* me my head! The girl, inſtead ot 
diſcovering any ſymptoms of horror 
or fright,. very coolly laid it cow" 
and ſaid, *© Well, there it is, then 
and took up another; upon which the 
voice again repeated, Leave me 
„my head!” But the heroic git 
obſerving it was the fame voice that 
had called before, anſwered, in her 
country diale&,' ©* Nea, nea, friend, 
„ yo? connot ha? two yeads !” . 
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A DESCRIPTION OF 


&[7RONS, the SEAT of the Rey. EDWARD TAYLOR, 
[With an Engraving.) 


— 
. 


IFRONS is a ſeat in the pariſh 
3 of Patrickborne, which was ſo 
alled from the double front of the 
nanſion built here by Robert Bar- 
-ave, elq, about the time of Charles 


ing, though venerable, inconve- 
ent; aud much out of repair, was 
wulled down by the preſent poſſeſſor 
f the eſtate, the Rev. Edward Taylor, 
od replaced by the preſent handfome 
nodern houſe. - | a 
Dr. Brooke Taylor, the uncle of 
he preſent poſſeſſor, was a perſon 
pf uncommon celebrity. He was 
the fon of John Taylor, eſq. the 


daughter of Sir Nicholas Tempeſt, of 
Durham, bart. He was born at Ed- 
nonton, Aug. 18, 1685. His grand- 
ather, Nathaniel Taylor, was one of 
thoſe puritans whom Cromwell 
thought fit to ele# by letter, dated 
june 14, 165 3, to repreſent the 
ounty of Bedford in ' parliament.” 
The character of his father partook, 
in no {mall degree, of the auſterity 
hat had been tranſmitted to him in 
the line of his anceſtors, and by the 
Jpirit of the times ia which they 
lived; and to this cauſe the editor 
ſcribes the diſaffection which ſome- 
times ſubſiſted between the father and 
even ſuch a ſon as is the ſubjeR of 
theſe memoirs. His moroſe temper, 
however, yielded to the powers of 
muſic; and the moſt eminent pro- 
ſeſors of the art in that period were 
noſpitably welcomed in his houſe. 
His fon Brook was induced, by his 
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Po” 


AO LIE CAN IT. 


- which curious and ſtately edifice, 


purchaſer of this eſtate, by Olivia, 


natural genius, and by the diſpoſitiog 
of his father, which he wiſhed, by 
all the means in his power, to con- 
ciliate, to direct his particular atten- 
tion to muſic; and he became, very 
early in life, a diſtinguiſhed proficient 
in it. In a large family-piece he 
is repreſented, at the age of thirteen, 
fitting in the centre of his brothers 
and ſiſtets, the two elder of whom, 
Olivia and Mary, crown him with 
laurel, bearing the inſignia of har- 
mony. He was not leſs eminent for 
his ſkill in drawing and painting, 
many ſpecimens of which are ſtill 
preſerved in his family. In 1701 he 
was entered fellow. commoner at St. 
John's college, Cambridge. This 
was a period when “ mathematics 
engaged more particularly the atten- 
tion of the Univerſity; and the ex- 
amples of eminence in the learned 
world, derived from that branch of 
erudition, attracted the notice, and 
rouſed the emulation, of every youth 
poſſeſſed of talents and of application, 
We may preſume that B. T. from the 
very hour of his admiſſion at college, 
adopted the courſe: which a Machin, 
a Keil, and, above all, a Newton, 
had opened to the mind of man, as 
leading to diſcoveries of the celeſtial 
ſyſtem. That he applied early ro 
theſe ſtudies, and without remiſſion, 
is to be inferred from the early notice 
and kind attention with which he was 
honoured by theſe eminent perſons, 
and from the extraordinary ptogreſs 
which he made in their fayourue 
ſcience.” 


[To be concluded next month.] 
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DVD LING? 


MADNESS, an ELEGY, 
By Dr. Perfect. 
O more I carol ame tory firains, 
To Friendſhip's eye ſubmit the artleſs 
lay, f 
Pourtray the fcenes where ſylvanbeautyreigns, 
Or ia light meaſures ing melli fluous May. 
No more I treid the rill-ciiſeted mead, 
'1 he thymy bank and beech-ſurrounded 
field, 
Where ble-ting ewes and ſportive lambkins 
feed, 


No more the groves their wonted tranſport 
yield. 


Yet not to eaſe and indolence a prey, 
To ple:ſuze's ſyren call a willing flave; 
My vnbeffiended muſe all penſive tray 
To lone retreats which Medway's currents 
lave. 
Where peaceful virtues in cel ial train, 
The circting tricon, with brighteſt creſcent 
thrones, 
Silvers the gothic tower and ſacred fane, 
The muuld”ring fragments and the moſs- 
clad ſtones. 


Then where the cypreſs and the mournful 
pine, 
Join in the breezy. dinges of the night; 
An altar rais'd and mela ncholy mine 
Fil taſte her every penſive ſad delight. 


My theme the hera'd*cf no wars alarms, 
Of grandeur, power, of honour, or of. fame, 
Of ruins loſt to all their former charms, 
Mingled in duſt and known but by a name. 


fore arduous far the Muſc's taſk aflign'd, 

Thy aid Melpomene ber wiſhes crave, 
While ſhe reviews the ruins cf the mind, 

Poor Reaſon buried in the Eviy's grave. 


O Rrasox ! ftar that lights the buſ, foul, 
To govern human paſſion kindly g ven; 
Our faith, our joys and ſorrows to controul, 

4 hou bri: bieit mirror of reſtected beaven. 


Bleſt taper, lighting to Religion's I hrone 
Ah! what were man without thy potent 
ſway ? 
His hopes how frail! how little had he krown, 
Without thy fair and unerroneous ray. 


* Th: late noble manſion on Bl:ckheath, 
confeſſedly one of the moſt grand and fuperb 
[oats in the kingdom, which on the demiſe 
ef fir Gregory Page, bart. devolved to his 


CY 
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AND 
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Poor inſects! had we b*en in Nature”: ; 

Sena to dullnels, levell'd with th 
brute z 

The wantcn {por of Folly*s vicious gal 


18 
1 


Of Wiſd m's tree precluded from the irs 


Reaſon depos'd, how art thou funk ? 0 mu! 
Hood wink'd thy mind, ah 
thy boaſt ? 
Confus'dly refileſs and without 2 anc; 
Diitolved in doubt and to reflection lf. 


VV hete IS fn 


So yon fair ſeat® of elegance and tate, 
Which ſpread its charms to Admin 
eye, 
At once we ſee a deſol ted waſte, 
And low in duſt its ſplendid honour 


Worſt Pandæmonium of the human k 


d. 14 


Tremendous madneſs! who's cxcmpt fron 
thee; f | 
The weak, the frong, the brave, thy ſhackin rh 
bind, i 
And victims fall to thy ſevere decree. 


Hew vaſt thy ha vock o'er the human form, 
O'er beauty, mem ory, excelience, 7 th 
Per fe#ion Tate not from thy ruthleſs |; 
And <vit and learning form a feecb e fe 


Row ſhall the Muſe thy varied woes recitz? 
Thy wild ideas foſier'd in the brain; 
That warm the cheated foul with fond de- 
light, 
Or form huge phantoms of fictitious pain, 
Yet her's the taſk —ſhe ſtrives the courle u 
fieer, 
With diffidence expands her yent'rous ſal, 
While heteroge eons ſounds oifireſs her car, 
And urge her paſſage thro* Mi:f-nuit; 
Vole, . 
Behold that ſtately figure Child of Price; 
I knew him e'er to madneſs thus a fer; 
When ſelt-importance taught him to de- 
r:de, 
And ſcarcely own a Great Creator's u,. 


And new in all the mockery of ſtate, 


Tho” clad in rags this oftentatic us thingy a 
Thinks at his call a thouſand flav-s zwa; 'Ty 
Himfſe'f in fancy—a deſpotic king. 
Thus human nature when o'er {icetch'd vil 1 
pride, 7 
Inſulted heaven moſt ſeverely ſcans, . 
Of arrogance repels th' impetuous t de, | 
Humbles his inſolence and MAN uv NMAM No 
1 
heir, fir Gregory Page Turner, war ieh T 
pulled down, and the material: dire!“ 
ptace- meal by public auction. | 


Bl 
To 


11 dark within OLtvia, love lorn maid, 
In tatter'd robes and with diſhevell'd hair, 
«vids the light, of cruel man afraid, 

Her haggard form—the picture of de- 


ſpair. 


k you the cauſe, why poor Olivia's loft— 

| Her ſpirits broke—ber boſom big with 

woe, : 

zy dighted vows and di ſappointmen' croſt, 
'Pitrattion urg'd her eyes to overflow. 


hes the beftic on the pallid cheek, 

Where lately breath'd the ſweerly-Hving 
rote, 

jf ſorrows paſt now hear her gently ſpeak, 

Of ſorrows paſt a CANZONET compoſe. 


be 6ngs, tis Melody's moſt plaintive ſtrain, 
S Heay'd from a figh and uttrr'd with a tear, 
Fer a d anon abridg'd by pain, 
and clos'd with ſudden farts of grief or 
fear. 


ad now in muſing lence fee the fits 

s immers'd in apathy and mental gloom, 

BO: rous'd-bewails, or laughs, or cries, by fits, 

| .tols. condemns, or call:, ſhe knows not 
whom. 


FTh:t piteous object which our ears aſſails, 

With groundleſs rage and ceaſcleſs 6:icon- 
dent; 

Enacking with his teeth his ſqualid nails 

Deſperate in thought on hotzid iſchief 
bent. 


Bright as the ſun before th' approaching orm, 
He ſhone ſuperior in the rings of t-ite ; 
But Paſſion ſuffer'd Reaſon to deform, 

it Her ſruiiful plants beſpread a dreary waſte, 


In midnight orgies were his moments paſt, 
Was diſſipation his withou': control; 

The reck nings come and fin ſbed the repaſt, 
And pale diſtraction over-clcuds his foul. 


Whc's th's? all mirth and mummery we ſee, 

1hat laughs at fortune, pomp, and wealth, 
and power, 

From e vy, malice, and from ſorrows free, 


The very May-Ay of the frantic hour. 


de» Dehold her briſk wich freakiſhi Rep advance, 

In ey'ry geſtire, ev'ry gambol s ſhown; 

On © toe fantaſtic®* round and round ſhe'll 
dance, 

And deem the fairy regions all her own. 


Twas her's when well C To only feem fin» 
cere, 1 

The vain coquet with blandiſiment her 
on, Pre A 

To lodgh, to Hog. to xwheedle and to jeer, 

Till teſon Jolt its unſub ſtantial throne. 


No ings of memory to her vacant-mind, 
Reflect ons vuſy images convey; 
% lad her friends, herſelf to mirth in- 
elin'd, 10 | 
at'er unk»ppy, never leſs than gay. 
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Charming deluhon when Diftrattien reigns, 
And fancied pleaſures the idea ge; 
But when black Choler ſtagnates im eins, 
Behold and mark the melanchoh change. 


His werds how broken! faultring ! a es 
ſlow 
Fallen in darkneſs like a ſplendid ſtar z 
MeJanthus view immers'd in ſullen woe, 
1he winds of reaſon in perpetual war. 


The poor fanatic buried in deſpair 
Wildly anticipates each future pain; 
Caught in the zEALOT's unrelenting ſnare, 
Religion ſt:etches out her hand in vain. 


Dark as his brow, the workings of his mind, 
Preſent eternal torments to his fight ; 

A dei y no longer good and kind, 
His apprehenſions endleſs fears excite, 


Iil-foun'ed fears !-but who ſhall comfort 
bring, 
When mag enthuſiaſm overipreads the breaft ; 
Ard !' rzors hence imaginati.n wing, 
To rob Devotion of her pureſt re. 


O Melancholy! 'tis thine in varied ſhape, 
The ſounds of peace and comfort to ſup- 
preis, 
To bind th: brows of REASON with thy 
CrAapey 


And oer the mind thy leaden wings to preſs. 


And Avarice thine! fell canker of each 
joy! 
Thou fae to honour ! pure Fruition's bane * 
How much the human mind wy cares angoy. 
The wrcetch inat next ia view can wel 
explain, | 


Unfocial mcrtal=cpuſcntly poor ! 
Der to Mistortune's pen trating plaint z 
Ee fpurn'd poor ſhiv'ring Mi:ery frem his 
door, 
And ſtarv'd, *m'dft plenty, mating gold bis 
int. 


The miſer frantic ! in epitome ! 
Still is himſelf altho' reduc'd in plight, 
Collecting birs of rags and leaves of tea, 
As  HOARDS in Fancy's eye imeznſely 
bright. 


The Pict's dreams his frenzy-roVing eye, 
The muſe might paint—but ceaſes to in- 
trude, 
On 7-alous rage and fell miſanthripy, 
And other varied ſhapes of rea ſon crude, 


Curtails her flight as tender feelings riſe, 
And conſcious tears prorratt t..c mournfuf 
r a 
While henv+s my foot in fſympathetie Nah, 
And kindred giture drops Compaſhon's 
veil. | THT 


232 
The CUCK Oo. 


AlL, ſtrange companion of the woods! 
Sweet meſſenger of ſpring 
Oh! how &elightful is the time, 
When thou begin'| to ſing ! 


When dreary Winter's gone and paſt, 
And violets appear ; 
ou'r2 ſure to let your welcome voice, 
Reſound in every ear. 


The cow-boy, as he looks about, 
To find his beaſts aſtray; 

Joyful he hears the pleafing ſound, 
And imitates thy lay. 


The milk-maid tripping o'er the mead, 
Juſt in the bl om of life, 

St nds ſtill to count how many months, 
Before ſhe'll be 4 wife. + 


Sweet bird! how pleaſant thy abode ; 
How clear the #1455080 ky; 
For ever merry, ever gau. 

Bleſt ſon of Liberty 


I always think that you are near, 
Within the weody green; 

But when I come within the place, 
You're never to be ſzen, 


From wood to wood thy voice is heard, 
Nay e'en from ſhore to ſhore ; 

But when the winter comes again, 
Thy note is heard no more, 


+ An old ſaying, that as meny times as 
the bird ſays „ Cuckoo, as many months 
will it be before you aic married, 


RETROSPECT 


WE hope the Public will give us 
credit for feeling with the moſt 


heartfelt joy and ſatisfaction, what- 
ever conduces to the glory ard honour 
of our country, and the happy and 
focceſsful iſſue of the great and im- 
portant cauſe in which we are en- 
gaged. — Whatever ſatisfaction we 
might feel at the accounts of former 
victories obtained by the Britiſh arms, 
when the conteſt might be to revenge 
inſulted honour, or to obtain repara- 
tion for injury, we feel every ſuch 
ſentiment in an infinitely greater de- 
gree on a victory obtained in a con- 


teſt, upon the iſſue of which depends, 


not whether we ſhall poſſeſs one terri- 
tory or another, but whether we ſhall 
preſerve thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings 
without which no acquiſition is worth 
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Then with ſwift wings thou fly ſt away, 
Along the liquid vale 

In ſearch of ſome more happy place, 
Another ſpring to hail, 


Were I a bird, I'd fly with thee, 
To join the j»curid train; 

To pay thy viſits o'er the globe, 
And never part again. 


— — 
THE 


BEGGAR SEAMAN's REQUEST, 


I Was, good fir, a ſeaman bold, 
A Bri iſh tar was I, 

O'er lab"ring waves and ſeas have roll's, 
Nor feared each zone to try. 


But now the wat'ry main Ive left, 
The ſocial crew and youth, 

Of coin and friends, by time, bereft ; 
I ſpeak, good fir, but truth, 


With gen'rous care pray then ragard 
A ſ-aman's low eftate 

A trifling bounty will reward, 
And cheer his hapleſs fate. 

Fer ſpar'd by God's all aiding hang, 
Where the black tempeſt roar: ; 

Hard is his fate if *ſcap*s to land, 
He ſtarves on Britiſh ſhores. 


Canterbury, June 19, 1794: 


of POLIS. 


making, or territory worth poſſeſig. 
—We congratulate our count:yme 
on the late moſt glorious naval victory 
obtained by the Britiſh arms; and! 
is a Circumſtance almoſt peculiat 0 
this action, that there is not an offer 
in the fleet who has not expreſted e 
admiration at the gallantry and {kl 
of their Admiral, and who is got fl. 
tified in every reſpect at the whole! 
bis condut.—lf we confider the cet 
ſequences of ſuch a victory, and dt 
eſfect it is likely to have in ail Patt 
of the world, we do not heſitate 1 
pronounce it, not only the woes 
brilliant, but the moſt advantage? 
conqueſt ever made by the arm © 
this kingdom, 
It would give us fincere 
could we make an equally fav© 


pleaſure 
repel 


of the progreſs of our arms on 
de continent; but the Emperor of 
ermany, in his late manifeſto, has 
deen too explicit to leave any doubt as 
o the complexion of affairs there 
e immenſe and daily growing force 
the French cannot be withſtood 
Wnleſs ſome expedient is hit upon to 
Wppoſe them in equal numbers—the 
Wmperor of Germany has ſet an ex- 
Paple to the Allies, which, if fol- 
Wowed, may probably produce this 
fect ; he, has demanded a levy of 
Wye men out of every hundred through- 
ot his dominions. The French {till 
bccupy Menin and Courtray, and 
Wprevent the Duke of York from ſuc- 
ouring Bruges and Oſtend, which by 
be ſurrender of 7pres, are very much 
Sexpoſed. They are at preſent covered 
bby General Walmoden with a corps 
gef 10,000 men, and who is or will be 
Peined by Lord Moira with Sooo 
more —upon this force, with that 
under Clairfayt, we muſt depend for 
he ſafety of Weſt. Flanders. 
The ſecond and final report of the 
Pecret Committee of the Houſe of 
Commons, will naturally have en- 
[paged the attention of the public=A 
conſpiracy has been diſcovered, which 
lunſuſpecting men, and thoſe who know 
Ie value of living under the mild 
flaws of this country, could not per- 
ſoade themſelves exiſted. It would 
be contrary to our practice, and con- 
trary to every principle of juſtice and 
humanity, yet to ſuppoſe any parti- 
cular individual criminally implicated 
in this plot: there are many ſuſpected, 
and of whom it be comes us to be ſilent, 


_ 


fail 
* ORIENTAL 
00s 
the 
N the year 1750, when the ambi- 
e 0 tious views of France, ſeconded 
no! e the amazing abilities of Mr. 


Dopleix, had involved the Coro- 
mandel ſide of India in a war, the 
great Nazirjing came into the Car- 


natic with an army of five hundred 
Vol II, No. 11. 
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as they are ſpeedily to be brought to 
trial for their conduct. But that a 
moſt dangerous conſpiracy did exiſt, 
and that conſpiracy attempted to be 
ſupported by force of arms, no man 
who has read this report, and is open 
to conviction, can now doubt—a dan- 
gerous conſpiracy, becauſe the perſons 
concerned aimed at uſurping the func- 
tions of one branch of the Legiſla- 
ture—and dangerous, becauſe, while 
they were acting upon regular ſyſtem, 
and their deſigns bold and daring in 
the extreme, yet, as if from con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt, as much ſecreſy 
was preſerved in all their proceedings 
as the nature of them would admit, 
That ſuch a conſpiracy ſhould have 
been formed in this nation, is ground 
of ſerious uneaſineſs to every well- 
diſpoſed and feeling mind: but that, 
exiſting, it ſhould be diſcovered, and 
that the authors of it ſhould be 
brought to juſtice, will be cauſe of 
univerſal ſatisfaftion to every man 
ſenfible of the bleflings he enjoys by 
living under our excellent conſtitution, 
and who, in proportion as he feels 
thoſe bleſſings, will oppoſe every at- 
tempt of ſedition and treaſon, againſt 
whatever branch of the Conſtitution, 
it may be levelled, We hope and 
truſt, while our enemies are attempt» 
ing to ſubvert all order, to deſtroy 
every principle upon which we have 
prided ourſelves to have acted, that it 
will be our care to take warning by 
theic example, and to ſupport with 
more than common zeal the conſtituted 
and eftabliſhed authorities of theſe 
kingdoms. 


———— 


ANECDOTE. 


| thouſand men, and a train of eight 
hundred pieces of cannon, The ſtate 
in which he lived, the pomp with 
which he carried the ſtandard of the 
empire, and the luſtre of a train, 
conſiſting of almoſt all the princes 
of the decan, were beyond the con- 

ception 
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tion of an European. On arriving 
in the neighboutrhood of the Britiſh 
ſettlement at Madras, he ſummoned 
All the nabobs of the ſubaſhip, and 
the chiefs of the European eſtabliſh- 
ments, to attend his divan, that he 
might ſpeak the word of peace, and 
diſpoſe of the oabobſhip of the Car- 
natic, They came, bringing pre- 
ſents of immenſe value, and proftrated 
themſelves, with all the Eaſtern cere- 
mony of reſpect, before the tent of 
ſtate. Among the reſt, came Ma- 
homed Allee Cab, the nabob, whoſe 
intereſt the Engliſh had eſpouſed, and 
whoſe father had been king of the 
country, He was attended by Ge- 
neral Lawrence; and, on entering 
the tent of ſtate, inſtead of ſhewing 
unmanly tokens of humiliation and 
flattery, he approached Nazirjing 
with eaſe and confidence, holding the 
Engliſh general by the hand, 

The pride of the mogul's repre- 
ſentative ſeemed to be hurt at this 


— — 


. Sunday, June 1. 

E Marquis Corawallis, attended by 
| Colonel Roſs, Captain Aylatt, and the 
Marquis de Bouilie, embarked at Deal, on 
board the Sten trigate, Captain Manley, for 
Otend, | His lordſhip left the beach amidſt 
the ſhouts and applautcs of a great concourſe 
of people; and at every inn in his paſlage from 
Lopdon where he ſtopped he was cheered with 
the moſt hearty congratulations, as a man who 
Had rendered many eſſential ſervices to his 
country. 

State of the Kent and Canterbury Hoſpital 
from April 26, 1793, to May 30, 1794,—In- 
patients acmitted 99; whereof have been cured 
40; relieved 19; made out-patients 133 
judged incurable 4; dead 73 remaining 1n the 
houſe 16. — Out- pa jients admitted 73; cured 
16; relieved 53; made in- patients 14; judged 
jncurable 43 ciſcharged for non attendance 63 
dead 4 3 1emaining en the books 23. 

Wednrſday 4+ Being the anniverſary of his 
Majeſty's birin-day, who entered his 57th 
year, the lame was obſerved by more than 
uiual rejuicings and convivial meetings of all 
tanks ot people throughout the county. 

A galliot hoy, with wheat, ioft on the Cood- 
win Sands. A dont from the Iſle of Thaner, 
and another from Deal, engeavouring to reach 
her, were both overſet, and two men diywi.ed 
in each. 
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behaviour, and be cried out in, are 
commanding tone of voice. we 
«« Whence,. chief, art thoy? and 
where the preſents due to the greyyg 
of the omraths or the king of 1, * 
world?“ © Magnanimous vicerg, 
anſwered the Nabob, * I come th bef 
ſon of my father; and I come v 
preſents worthy the greateſt prince q 
earth: in one hand, (layiog his right wit 
hand on his breaſt) 1 bring yy, to 1 
heart that is the treaſuty of honoyy 
of affection, and the gratitude dye Wi, 
the brave: in the other (iotroducing 
general Lawrence) 1 bring you th | 
warrior, and the friendſhip of e 
Engliſh, a nation compoſed of kings! 
— Welcome“ replied Nazir, « 1 
the ſon of thy father; thy prefer, en 
are worthy of me, and theu alone e 
the muſnude * of the Carnatic. Ti MW" © 
bigh command is iſſued—hail, nab 
of the Carnatic !”? 


tim 
* Throne, 23 


A camp formed at Folkſtone, conſiſting of 
the Surry, South Devon, and Eoſt Eſſex mis of a 
litia, with the Weſt Lowland Fencibles, anda 
park of artillery. Alſo ſmaller encampment 
for the defence of the coaſt, at Sandgute, ug 
Hythe, &c, . oc 

Friday 13. In c:mmemoration of the ig Wo 
nal victory obtained by the Engliſh fleet, con- hot 
ſiting of 25 ſail of the line, under the com- dei 
mand of the Earl Howe, over the Republican 
fleet of France, in number 26 ſhips, from 74 
to 120 guns, when the Britiſh admiral funk New 
two and brought fix into port; the inhadle 
tants in the cities, towns, and almoſt even 
village in the county, teſtified their joy by the 


moſt brilliant and vniverſa} illuminations, dif - 
charges of artillery, fireworks, and feſtive Fiſo 
meetings. | priſe 
The anniverſary meeting of the Kent de- dc 
ciety, for the Encouragement of Agriculture Ned 
and Induſtry, was held at the Fountain is, mide 


Can te. bury; when premiums were adjudged 
to 13 ſervants and Jabourers in huſbancry, fat 
long and faithful ſervices; to four JaboureN yt 
and three widows, who had brought up the 
greateſt, number of children with be lealt te. | 
lief from their pariſh ; aad to ſeveral perion! 
for having produced the beſt ſtallion, bub, 
Marſh and South-cown rams, and the bet 
Reece of Marſh wool. Several premiums weit 


offered for improvements in agriculture, heb 
ale 


are to be diffributed on Friday in Whitſun- 
| week 1795 3 to the perſon who ſhall produce 
/ the beſt turn-wriſt plough—diſcover a method 
of nifing' pigs and calves without milk—of 
t preventing the miſchiefs of the ch-fer in corn 
and graſs——to the ihepberd who ſhall ſet the 
|; greateſt number of wattles in the quickeſt and 
beſt manner —and for the cure of the pother 


| or giddineſs, and the rot and red-water in 
| ſheep, At this meeting the Society renewed 
0 their former Reſolve— To hirc no ſervants 
ht without firſt enquiring their characters, and 


10 giv: juſt characters when required, 


Taeſdoy 17. The town of Sandwich was 
f, very ſplendidly illuminated, in honour of Jord 
10 Howe s naval victory. The conſideration of 
I ranking amongſt their townſmen, Captaia 


john Harvey, oi the Brunſwick, and Captain 
Henry Harvey, of the Ramilies, and of having 
a a; reſidents the wife and family of one, and the 
father of two commanders, who ſo mantully 
% WWE maintained the honour of the Britiſh flag, and 
11: WE whoſe exertions added ſo much glory to the 
E vidory they were celebrating, gave a felicity 
H 10 the rejoicing of the inbabitants, which but 
few places could have the gratification of ex- 
00 periencing. 

Wedneſday 18. Richard Pretty, a young 
Emin of Horbledawn, «ſhiſting to unload a 
Ctimber-tug in St. Dunſtan's near Canterbury, 
treceived a blow upon the head, which cauſed 
Caimoſt inflant death. 

Saturday 21, His royal highneſs prince 
Erneſt Auguſtus, his majeſty's fifth lon, landed 
bat Margate, from on board the Falcon floop of 
wer, capt. Biſſett, from Oſtend. His bighneſs 
g of diſabled in one of his arms, by the wind 
mi- of a 24 pound ſhot having paſſed near it. 
nd Dea, Thurſday 26 Paſled by yeſterday 
011, morning at the back of the Goodwin Sands, a 
pate, uge fleet of tranſports, &c. having on board 

$6,000 troops, under the command of Eail 
sg: Moira, bound tv Oſtend. As the wind is fair, 
co» hovgh but little cf it, they will probably reach 
deir place of deſtination by to-morrow morn- 
ng. The whole of the above fleet appeared 
bo be under convoy of a frigate, and two of the 
new-invented large. floating-batteties. 
By an armed velſ:] which arrived here laſt 
ight at 10 o'clock, from Oſlend, advice is re- 
tived, that the un fortunate towa of Y pres had 
purrendered by capitulation, and that the gar- 
pilon, conſiſting of 7, o men, were made 
Priſoners of war, — The befieging army is flated 
o conſiſt of near 100,000 men, and that im- 
nevately after the victory the French had di- 
nded this immenſe mals into three columns, 
*rerally deſtined againſt Breges, Ghent, and 
fend, The latter place is entirely deſerted 
the inhabitants, and it is even added, chat 
he garriſon was-ordered to evacuate the plate, 
being untenable againſt fo very ſuperiot a 
orce. If this be true, Earl Moira will arrive 
2 late to give the wanted relief. 
3 riday 27, Stephen Watſon, a lad about 
| years of age, in climbing upon ſome of the 
N part of St, Ethelbert's tower, belon g- 
ib to the monaſtery of St. Auguſtine, C:n- 
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terbury, in ſearch of birds nefts, unfortunately 
fell down upwards of 39 feet, and broke bo h 
his thighs. He was taken up in great'agonies, 
and immecintely conveyed to the Kent asd 
Canterbu y Hoſpita!, v here the fractutes were 
ſer, and there ate favourabie hopes of His re 
covery, | 
——— — 
PrzomoTions, &c, 

Mr, J. Bromley, of Strood, to be ſurgeon 
to the Cheſt of Chatham, in the room of Ed- 
ward Dyne, eſq. deceaſed. 

John Earl Camden, and William Wood- 
gate, eſq, to be captains of troops of gentlemen 
and yeomanry cavalry of the county of Kent. 

George Smith, gent. to be lieutenant, and 
H. S. Edmeads, gent. to be cornet, in the eat 
of Darnley's troop, 

John Sayer, gent. to be lieutenant, and 
George Beſt, gent. to be corner, in fir Edward 
K naichbull's troop, 

Edward Barnard, gent. to he ſieutenant, and 
James Bedell gent. to be cornet, in the Hon, 
J. I Townſhend's troop, 

Markham Eeles She: well, gent. to be lieu- 
tenant, and George Beſt, gent. to be cornet, 
in fir Henry Oxenden's troop, 

Watkinſon Payler, gent. to be lieutenant, 
and Samuel Egerton, gent. to be cornet, in 
Capt. William Hammond's troop, 

Richard Glode, gent. to be lieutenant, and 
John Mumiord, gent. to be cornet, in Capt, 
Percival Dyke's irocp. 

Henry Woodgate, gent. to be lieutenant, 
and William S:reatSelid, gent. to be cornet, in 
Capt. William Woodgate*s troop. 

— Geary, gent. to be lieutenant, and 
Charles Willard, gent, to be cornet, in Earl 
Camden's troop. 

William Honywood, gent. to be lieutenant, 
and Nicholas Roandeli Toke, gent. to be cot- 
net, in fir John rionyweod*s troop, 

Thomas Seiby, Thomas Mitchell, George 
Stringer, and Anthony Pay ne, efqrs. to be cap» 
tains in the volunteer compacies at Dover, — 
George Thompſon, Peter Becker, Jonathan 
Oſborne, and James Gravener, jun. gents, to 
be firſt heutenanis ,—Georce Dell, Michael 
Elwyn, Kennt Weltheld, and Charles Wellard 
King, gents. to be ſecond lieutenants. 

Richard Emmerſon, Henty Matſon, and 
S»mucl Harvey, efqrs. to be captains in the 
volunteer companies at Sandwich, William 
Slaughter, Edmund Fowie, and Robert Cur- 
ling, gents. to be firit lieutenants;— John Pa- 
ramer Boys, James Leman, and Thomas Bun- 
dock. gents, to be ſecond lieutenants, 

lohn Skeere Loftie, eſq. to be captain; 
Pilcher Ralfe, gent, to be firit Hleatenant; aud 
George Chijdren, gent. to be ſecond hente - 
nan! 19,8 volunteer company at Romney. 

/\Wiiliam Jordan and Joieph Sleuden, efqrs, 
te be captzins; William Knight ard Henry 
Baker, gen's. to be fir Hieutenants 3 and Eu- 
ps Smich aad Henry Butcher, gents, to te 

econd lieatenanis, in the „luntest companies 
AL Folk fone, 
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William Cobb, gent. to be firſt lieutenant; 
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Samuel Finn, eſq, to be captain z Henry 


and Stephen Terry, gent. to be ſecond lieu - 
t. nant in a volunteer company at Lydd. ,_ 
Charles Kite, eſq. to be captain z Nathaniel 


C vles and James Akerman, gents. to be lieu- 


tenants of a volunteer company at Gravcſend 
and Tilbury Fort, 

William Sumpter, eſq. to be captain; John 
Crowdeſley, Frederick Wilks, and William 
Hodges, gents. to be lieutenants in the Faver- 
ſham volunteer company. 

Robert Cobb, eſq. to be captain; David 
Denne, gent. to be lieutenant, and John Gil- 
bert, gent, to be cornet, in the Lydd troop of 


gentlemen and yeomanry. 


— Holwell, efq. to be captain, in the 
Tunbridge Wells troop of gentlemen and 
yeomanty. 

Jeremiah Curteis, eſq. to be captain; John 
Butler Pomfret, gent, to be firſt lieutenant 
and Joſeph Sawyer, gent. to be ſecond lieute- 
nanf, in the Tenterden volunteer companys 
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May 29: At Higham, Mr, Groombridge, 
to Mrs, Chapman, of Cliff near Rocheſter. 
Fune 7, At Dover, Mr, R. H, Smithett, 
baker, to Miſs E. Manger. 
At Stone near Rochefler, Mr. Wrench, 
of Brenly, to Miſs Ovenden. 
21. At Ripple, Auguſtus Lafargue, eſq. 
captain in the Leiceſterſhice militia, to Mito 
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Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 
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Hubbard, only daughter of Robert Hubby, 


eſq. of Oadby near Leiceſter, 
24. At Canterbury, Mr. Geo, Hamm, 
upholſterer, to Miſe E. Browning, day, 
of Mr. —Þ Browning, late of Walthin 
At Upper Deal, Mr, J. Coleman, ty; 
Dorothy Terry. ; 
26. A: Dover, Mr, Thomas King, to yi, 
Elizabeth Vernon. 
—— — 

DEATHS. 
May 27. In Charles-ſtreet, Rathbog. 
place, London, Mrs. Sarah Perkinz, tj, 
daughter of Mr, John Perkins, of Fateiſag 
29. At Tunſtall, Mrs. Stanley, | 
June 3. At Maidſtone, in his 61ſt yy 
Mr. Joſeph Lulcock. / 
At Town Malling, after a few days illne{, 
Maſter William Downman, fon of Mai 
Downman, of the royal artillery, ; 
4. At Looſe, Mrs, Bonny, wife of . 
— Bonny, butcher. 
9. At Beckenham, Mrs. Burtell, moth; 
of fir Peter Burrell, bart. 
11. At Cranbrook, in her 71 year, My, 
Lockhart, 
Lately, at Whitſtaple, aged 66, Mr, Job 
Black man, coal - meichant. 
20. At Canterbury, aged 35, Mrs, Sail 
Powell, 
In Stone - ſtreet, Maid ſtone Mrs, Foſter, 
Lately, at Folkſtone, Mr, Timothy Monch WR 
ton, of Brenchley, wv 


] June 2. June 9. June 16. June 23. SD 
4. 4. S. 4 3. d. J. a, 4. 4. 3. d. T, 4. 4. -£ ſ, d, 4. 4, 4 
Beef, per ſcore 7 6 8 67 6 8 67 o 8 07 o 8 o 
Mutton, per pound - [0 44 f 0 41 5% % 0 5% 41 0 5 
Beef, 288 ſtone 2 6 3 612 6 ieee 3 0 
Mutton, per ſtone- 3 © 3 62 8 3 42 8 3 212 8 3 2 
Lamb, - per ſtone =» | IN 8.23 RO Ed i 8 1% ES eee WE. 
Pork, - per ftone = | 3 4 4 6 | 34/4 419 0:a-oiy3 v8 0 
Veal, - per ſtone -11 0g $1y:.0 3 $14: 6 3 613 o 3 6! 
Head of Cattle, fold each Day. 
Beaſts, - about + 1, 500 1,600 1,800 1,500 
Sheep g $,000 7,000 12,000 10,000 
Lambs - - < + 2,500 2,0C0 2,500 2,500 
| 3 
Prices of Tallow in London. | 
{ Tune 2. | Tune 9. Tune 16. June 23. 
Per Cut, | So d, $s d. 8: . $, d. 145 4. 4. — $ d. 4. 4 J. 4. 4.5 40 2 
Town Tallow « 44 6 0446 © 0430 o ofqgzo o o| 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow | 36 O 41 036 6 41o0[360 42 of 3460 420 l. 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow 38 0 380 o 038 0 39 38 0 39 0 
Stuff = - - - 24 6 34 624 6 34 6240 340240 35 0 1: 
Graves 80 o 00. 0, 00 80 oof 80 oo 
Good Dregs = 6 90 60% OOo 60 oof 60+ O 
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Average Price at Clare, St. mens and Whitechapel Markets, 
4. d. s. 
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Middleſex 
Surry - 
Hertford + 
Bedford 
Huntington 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leiceſter 
Nottingham 
Derby - 
Stafford 
Salop - 
Hereford + 
Worceſter 
Warwick 
Wilts - 
Berks — 
Oxford 
Bucks - 
Brecon - 
Montgomery 
Radnor + 


MARITIME COUNTIES, 


ö Diſt. C Eſſex + 
b = w. 


Suffolk 
Cambridge 
- Norfolk 


Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Weſtmoreland 


Lancaſter 


Flint 
Denbigh 
Angleſea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
Glouceſter 
1 
Monmouth 
Devon 
Cornwall 
n nun ad 
Hants +» 
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FOR JUNE, 
Average Prices of Wheat. 

By the QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS, 
From May 24 to June 14. 

INLAND COUNTIES. 
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Average Prices of Wheat from May 24, to Fune 14. 
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From June 2 to June 23. 
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Average Prices of Sugar, May 28 to Tune 18, 
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IN 1708 Da. BRNOOER Tate 


Meillation, which was not publiſhed in 
de Philoſophical Tranſactions till ſome 
ears afierward, In 1709 he took his 
eoree of bachelor of laws. In 1712 
e was Choſen a fellow of the Royal 
ociety, During the interval between 
deſe two periods he correſponded 
ih Profeſſor Keil on ſeveral of the 
oft abſtruſe ſubjects of mathematical 
lquifition, Sir W. V. informs us, 
bat he has in his poſſeſſion a letter, 
ated in 1712, addreſſed to Mr, 
lachia, which contains at length a 
lation of Kepler”s problem, and marks 
ko the uſe to be derived from that ſo- 
lion. In this year he preſented to 
e Royal Society three different 
pers : one, which was the firſt that 
e communicated to this ſociety, O 
be Aſcent of Water between two Glajs 
anes; a ſecond, On the Centre of 
Mellation; and a third, On the Mo- 
m of a fretched String. It appears 
jm this correſpondence with Keil, 
Vol, II. No. 124 
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wrote his treatiſe Oz the Centre of 
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SPECTEMUR AGEN DO. 


A DESCRIPTION OF 


ÞIFRONS, the Sar of the RRV. EDWARD TAYLOR, 
[ Continued from Page 229 


that in 1713 he preſented a paper on 
his favourite ſubject of 2zu/ic ; but this 
is not preſerved in the Tranſadtions. 

Theſe are a few of the learned 
productions of Mr. B. T. about this 
period; but his biographer confeſſes 
that he is not competent to enumerate 
all the various and indefatigable la- 
bours of this prolific genius. 

His diſtinguiſhed proficiency in 
thoſe branches of ſcience which en- 
gaged the particular attention of the 
Royal Society at this period, and 
which embroiled them in conteſt with 
foreign academies, recommended him 
to the notice of its moſt illuſtrious 
members; and in 1714 he was elected 
to the office of ſecretary, In this year 
he took, at Cambridge, his degree of 
LL. D.; and at this time he tran{- 
mitted, in a letter to Sir Hans Sloane, 
An Account of ſome curious Experiments 
relative to Magnetiſm ; which, how- 
ever, was not delivered to the Society 
till many years afterwards, when it 

was printed in the Tranſactions. His 
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application to thoſe ſtudies, to which 
his genius inclined, was indefatigable ; 
for we find that in 1715 he publiſhed, 
in Latin, his Methodus Incrementorum 
alſo, a curious eſſay, preſerved in Phi- 
loſophical 'T':anſaftions, intituled, An 
Account of an Experiment for the Dis- 
covery of the Laws of Magnetic At- 
traction; likewiſe a treatiſe, well 
known to mathematicians, and highly 
valued by the beſt judges, On the 
Principles of Linear Perſpective. In 
the ſame year (ſuch were his admira- 
ble talents, and ſo capable were they 
of being directed to various ſubjetts,) 
he conducted a controverſial correl- 
pondence with the Count Ray mond de 
Montmort, on the zenets of Male- 
branche; which occaſioned his being 
particularly noticed in the eulogium 
pronounced by the French Academy 
on the deceaſe of that eminent meta- 
phy tician. 

The new philoſophy of Newton, as it 
was then called, engaged the attention 
of mathematicians and philoſophers, 
both at home and abroad, At Paris 
it was in high eſtimation : and the 
men of ſcience in that city were de- 
firous of obtaining a perſonal acquain- 
tance with the learned ſecretary of the 
Royal Society, whoſe reputation was 
ſo generally acknowledged, and who 

had particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the Leibnitzian or German contro- 
verſy, as we denominate it, of that 
period, In conſequence of many 
urgent invitations, he determined to 
viſit his friends at Paris in the year 
1716. He was received with every 
poflible token of affection and reſpect ; 
and he bad an opportunity of diſplay- 
ing many traits of character, which 
maik the general ſcholar and accom- 
pliſhed gentleman, as well as the pro- 
found mathematician, His company 
was courted by all“ who had temper 
to enjoy, or talents to improve, the 
charms of ſocial intercourſe.”* Beſide 
the mathematicians, to whom he had 
always free acceſs, he was here intro- 
duced to Lord Bolingbroke, the Count 
de Caylus, and Biſhop Boſſuet. He 
1aſpired partiality on his firſt addreſs ; 
he gained impeiceptibly on acquain» 
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tance ; and the favourable impreſſing 
which he mace from genius ang ,, 
compliſhments he fixed in further n. 
timacy by the fundamental! qualitig 
of benevolence and integrity.“ 

Frum ſome notes adde led 10 bin 
by Lord Bolingbroke, and presa 
in the appendix to this treatiſe, it 25. 
pears how much he was eſteemed h 
his lordſhip, and with what ardey 
friendſhip they were mutually attach 
to each other. 

Among the ladies, who honous 
Dr. B. T. with a particular reyatl, 
we may mention the names of Ma 
cilly de Villette, and of Miſs Bruntg, 
the beautiful and accompliſhed nie 
of Sir Iſaac Newton. 

Early in 1717 he returned to Lon. 
don, and compoſed three treatiſe, 
which were preſented to the Ron 
Society, and publiſhed in the XXX 
volume of the Tranſactions. 

About this time his intenſe applies. 
tion had impaired his health in a con. 
ſiderable degree; and he was under 
the neceſſity of repairing, for relau. 
tion and relief, to Aix-la- Chapelle. 
Having likewiſe a deſire of direQing 
his attention to ſubjects of moral and 
religious ſpeculation, he retigned his 
office of ſecretary to the Royal Society 
in the year 1718. 

After his return to England, in 
1719, be applied to ſubjects of a very 
different kind from thoſe that had 
employed the thoughts and labour cl 
his more early life, Among his ps. 
pers of this date, Sir W. V. hs 
found detached parts of 4 T reati/e n 
the Fewiſh Sacrifices, and a diflerias 
tion of conſiderable length, Or ti 
Lawfulneſs of eating Blood. He cid 
not, however, wholly neglect his for- 
mer ſubjects of ſtudy, but employed 
his leiſure hours in combining ſcience 
and art; with this view he reviſed 
and improved his treatiſe Ou Linea 
Perſpetiv:, Drawing continued d 
be his favourite amuſement to hi 
lateſt hour; and it is not improbable 
that his valuable life was ſhortened 0) 
the ſedentary habits which this amult 
ment, ſucceeding his ſeverer flucie 
occaſioned, Hl 


„He drew figures with extraordi- 
ry precifion and beauty of pencil, 
ind{cape was yet his favourite 
anch of defign. His original land- 
zpes are moltly painted in water- 
ours, but with all the richneſs and 
rength of oils. They have a force 
colour, a freedom of touch, a va- 
ed diſpoſition of planes of diltance, 
1d a learned uſe of acrial, as well as 
near, perſpective, which all pro- 
ſonal men who have ſeen theſe 
aintings have admired, Some pieces 
re com poſi jon; ſome are drawn from 
ature; and the general Charac- 
eriſtic of their effect may be exem- 
lißed in ſuppoſing the bold fore- 
rounds of Salvator Roſa to be backed 
y the ſucceſhon of diſtances, and mel- 
owed by the ſober harmony, which 
itinguiſh the productions of Gaſpar 
Poulin. The ſmall figures inter- 
perſed in the landſcapes would not 
ve diſgraced the pencil of the cor- 
et and claſhe Nioholas.?? 

he work of Dr. B. T. in linear 
erſpective was cenſured by Bernouilli, 
0 2 treatiſe publiſhed in the Acts of 
ei ic, as “ abſtruſe to all, and as 
nintelligible to artiſts, for whom it 
as more eſpecially written.“ It 
uſt be acknowledged that this excel. 
Jent work, for ſo it deſerves to be 
alled, was not level to the apprehen- 
ons of practitioners in the art of 
rawing and deſign ; but it was much 
teemed by mathematicians. Three 
ditions of it have been publiſhed ; 
Bod, as it is now ſcarce, a re-pub- 
lation of it, in its moſt improved 
and perfect ſtate, would be very ac- 
eptable, Mr. Kirby, however, has 
made it more plain and popular, in 
dls treatiſe intituled B. Taylor's Per- 
pecdive made eaſy; and this book de- 
niling and illuſtrating the principles 
df the original work, has been the 
wade mecum of artiſts. Dr. B. T. was 
Incenſed by the invidious attack of 
Fernouilli ; and he publiſhed Ann Apo- 
% againſt J. Bernouilk”s Ol jections, 
„bien may be ſeen in the XXXIth 
Yume of the Philoſophical Tran- 
Qlons, We have alſo an eſſay, in 
dae appendix to this work, which will 
Iiz 
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give the reader a farther idea of the 
nature of this learned diſpute, and of 
the animoſity with which it was con- 
ducted. We have no reaſon to doubt 
Dr. T. 's claims to the undecided diſco- 
very of the method which he Ciſcrihbes ; 
though he is not an original inventor, 
This mode was long before publiſhed, 
by Guido Ubaldi, in his Perſpective, 
printed at Peſaro, in 1600; where it 
is delivered very clearly, and con- 
firmed by moſt elegant demonſtra- 
tions; and where it is actually applied 
to the art of delineating the ſcenes of 
a theatre. See Dr, Wilſon's Appen- 
dix to Robins's Mathematical Tracts, 
vol. II. p. 322. 

Toward the end of the year 1720, 
Dr. B. T. accepted the invitation of 
Lord Bolingbroke to ſpend ſome time 
at La Source, a covntry-ſeat near 
Orleans, which he held in right of his 
wife, the widow of the Marquis de 
Villette, nephew of Madame de 
Maintenon. During his reſidence at 
this beautiful ſpot, he fixed and ce- 
mented a friendſhip with its noble 
owners, which terminated only with 
his life. 

In the next year he returned to 
England, and publiſhed the laſt paper 
which appears with his name in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, intituled, 
An Experiment made to aſcertain the 
Proportion of Expanſion of Liquor in 
the Thermometer, with regard to the 
Degree of Heat. 

In 1721 Dr. B. T. married Miſs 
Bridges, of Wallington, in the county 
of Surrey, a young lady of good fa- 
mily, but of ſmall fortune ; and this 
marriage occalioned a rupture with his 
father, whoſe conſent he had never 
obtained, The death of this lady, 
in 1725, and that of an infant ſon, 
whom the parents regarded as the 
preſage and pledge of reconciliation 
with the father, and who actually 
proved ſuch, deeply affected the ſen- 
ſibility of Dr. T. However, during 
the two ſucceeding years, he reſided 
with his father at Bifrons; where 

Ihe muſical parties, ſo agreeable 
to his taſte and early proficiency, and 
the affectionate attentions of a nume- 

vous 
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rous family welcoming an amiable 
brother, ſo long eſtranged by pater- 
ral reſentment, not only ſoothed his 
ſorrows, but ultimately engaged him 
to a ſcene of country retirement, and 
domeſticated and fixed his habits of 
life, He could no more recur to the 


dilultory reſources and cold ſolace of 


ſociety, which caſual viſits, ſlight ac- 
quaintance, and diſtant friendſhips 
afford the man—-who hath ror? 7o 
make, and cheer, a conſtant home. 

In 1725 he formed a new con- 
nexion; and, with the full approba- 
tion of his father and family, married 
Sabetta, daughter of John Sawbridge, 
eſq. of Olantigh, in Kent. In 1729, 
on the death of his father, he ſuc- 
ceeded to the family-eſtate of Bifrons. 
In the following year he loſt his wife 
in child-bed. The daughter, whoſe 
birth occaſioned this melancholy 
event, ſurvived, and became the 
mother of Sir William Young, to 
whom we owe theſe memoirs of his 
grand ſather. 

In tne interval that elapſed between 
the years 1721 and.1730, no pro- 
duQion by Brook Tay appears in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions; nor 
did he publiſh, in the courſe of that 
time, any work. His biographer has 
found no traces of his learned labour, 
excepting 4 Treatiſe of Logarithms, 
which was committed to his friend 
Lord Paiſley (afteward Abercorn), 
in order to be prepared for the preſs, 
but which, probably, was never 
printed. His health was now much 
impaired ; relaxation became neceſ- 
fary ; and he was diverted, by new 
connexions, from the habit of ſevere 
ſtudy, which had diſtinguiſned the 
early period of his life, and which 
had contributed to contract the dura- 
tion of it. Happy in the ſocial circle 
of domeſtic enjoyment, and devoting 
his attention to buſineſs or amuſe- 
ment, as they occurred, his applica- 
tion and his literary emulation ſeem 
to have declined. He did not long 
iurvive the loſs of his ſecond wife; 
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and his remaining days were day, g 
increaſing imbecillity and ſorrow. 

The eſſay intituled Contenyl,,, 
Philoſophica, now printed, appear, 10 
have been written about this time 
and probably with a view to abſt; 
his mind from painful recolle&iq,, 
and regret. It was the effort « , 
ſtrong mind, and is a moſt remark], 
example of the cloſe logic of mathe. 
matics applied ro metaphyſics. Bu 
the blow was too deep at heart fh 
ſtady to afford more than temporary 
relief, The very reſource was hun. 
ful, and intenſe ſtudy but accelerate; ie 
the decline of his health. His friend: 
offered every comfort; in particula, d 
Lord Bolingbroke preſſed his conſola. 
tion, and ſought to call his mind from 
regret of domeſtic endearments 90 
ſocial friendſhip at Dawley, with z 
ſolicitude which places the affeclionae M 
heart and goodneis of that ſtateſman 
in the moſt unequivocal point of 
view.“ 

The attention and kindneſs of his 
friends, however, could not ward of 
the approaches of diſſolution, 

«© Having ſurvived his ſecond viſe 
little more than a year, Dr. Brock 
Taylor died of a decline, in the 46th 
year of his age, December the 2qth, 
1731, and was buried in the church. 
yard of St. Anne's, Soho, I an 
ſpared (ſays his deſcendant) the ne- 
ceſſity of cloſing this biographical 
ſcetch with a prolix detail of cha- 
rater ;—in beſt acceptation of duties 
relative to each ſituation of liſe in 
which he was engaged, his own 
writings, and the writings of thoſe 
who beſt knew him, prove him to 
have been 20e finiſhed Chriſtian, gen- 
tleman, and ſcholar.” 

The poſthumous eſſay now printed 
(though not intended for public (ale) 
ſeems to be part of a more extenlive 
work, never finiſhed. Its ſubjects are, 
metaphyſical ſpeculations on Sub. 
ſtance, Time, Space, Body, and 
Mind, and the Exiſtence of God. 
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tom there is a great tank to hold all 
the remainder—ſo that the houſe is 
ſtored with 700 hogſheads of water: 
and 8 hogſheads, from bottom to top, 


| 

tl What's property, dear SwirT? You fee it alter 
he. From you to me, from me to PETER WALTER! 
Pr F Stanſtead, the perſons who 

ar poſteiled 1t were the Lumley fa. 

m. ry, and Lord Halifax. Elizabeth, 

deine Queen, was the name firſt known 

„ere, and Mrs. Donaldſon was the 


5 


lan- 


Stanſtead, with this pedigree, was 
bought by Mr. Barwell for 102, Zool. 
obe rental being 2,000]. a year—the 
\ ; great tithes, and the wood, at leaſt 
ae WF! 0001. a year more. The wood was 
nen rery fine, full grown. Leaving the 
of Weſtate and park ſufficiently ſet with 
trees, 10,000 ſtacks of timber were 
' i, elled and fold in one year lately. 
| of WI4vother advantageous point in the 
ellate is, that it does not lye in ſmall 
compaſs. Mr. Barwell keeps 1,000 
cool: cacres in his own hands : this is called 
a farm of 7ool. a year. The greater 
part of the eſtate is ſtrong Rony land, 
ich. vorth about fifteen or ſixteen ſhillings, 
* For the contingencies of amelioration, 
ne. in ſome way or other fo poſſible in 
every land, who would not prefer 
cha- noch ground at ſmall prices, rather 
than large prices for little land ? 
The Houſe has been, by Mr. Bar- 


own ell, raiſed a ſtory, This makes 14 
hoſe feet more to the height of the houſe, 
The houſe meaſures 100 by 70—the 


wings 80 by 53. In the north wing 
ae a Chapel, a billiard room, 36 by 


nted : —two baths —eight chambers. In 
ſale) the ſouth wing are offices, kitchens, 
nſire Kc. &c. From theſe are well-mana- 


zed under-ground paſſages to the 
bouſe. | 

The colonades of communication, 
loo feet in extent, and roofed with 
leaden reſervoirs about two feet deep 
they bold 100 hogſheads. The 
top of the houſe has a ſimilar appa- 
ſatus for rain water, and at the bot - 


R1Pe 


can be flung up in an hour. The 
Porticos, 30 and 33 wide, Tuſcan 
and Doric, remain. "Theſe, with new 
ſtables, where the old building of 
Elizabeth was, a new garden, already 
with 1000 feet of glaſs, laying open 
the ſcite ot Sir G. Thornton's, and 
the water by it 1n front of the houſe, 
with new diſpoſitions and decorations 
within, and all the ſurfaces without 
covered with the new foreſt tiles, are 
the improvements, the great improve- 
ments made by Mr. Barwell. 

Tne coup dil of the houſe is one 
of the molt clever things in England. 
The tint is the ſame, natural and 
harmoaious, as at Lord Tyrconnel's, 
in Surrey, Sir C. Hotham's, in Vork. 
ſhire, and the Prince of Wales's Pa- 
valion, at Brighthelmſtone. The 
Fagaze, though a maſs that is mag- 
niticent, is wrought ſo exquiſitely, 
that, at ſome little diſtance, 1t is nor 
poſſible to tell of what it is wrought, 
The materials look leſs like ſtucco, 
than a well painted ſcene, 

The monument of Lord Halifax 
remains, with many traditions of Mrs, 
Donaldion. Mr. Barwell is makin 
a better memorial, by the obvious 
amelioration of the place, and by the 
yet more laſting offices of neighbour. 
hood and order. 3 

Bounty and hoſpitality are relative 
terms; they reſiſt all eſtimate, till all 
dependent connections are defined; 
morally to appreciate him, they muſt 
be left to him who alone can be the 
judge. Men can only ſpeak as they 
think, and think as they are in. 

formed - 
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formed; and information, by endleſs 


interventions, is doomed to ert. 

In money, as in every thing elſe, 
it is not how much, but how well. 
The perfection of pecuniary deſtiny 
is to have the hand open from the 
abundance of the heart, while from 
other abundance it need never be 
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few men can have more money thy 
Mr. Barwell. Few men alſo 276 
found who ſpend ſo much—whg vive 
away more, 'This no one can in, 


__ 

fall foul upon motives, aft 
actions like theſe, is to ſuſpe a fal. 
ing that is rare. For who are apt th 


empty.—Such property as Mr. Bar- fail towards themſelves? Who eg. 01 
well's, ſuch temper as we are taught, dures labour, and ſyſtematically gif, de 
confecrated the widow's mite. dains reward? Who fights for a vie, fr 
Fes men, in a ſyſtem of life ra- tory, when he means to forego the Kt 
Monally equalizing as in England, triumph? en 
ſo 

— —K—v— —äẽ — ——ũ——ö ' — err I th 
th 

INI ww te UNHAPFTI: a 


k_—cc trepc in ufum 


Poſcentis ævi pauca. 


LTORACE, in his Ode to Quiativs 
Harpinus, adviſes him, in the 
words of my motto, not to be fo very 
anxious about the neceſſaries of life, 
which requires but a lictle to ſatisſy it. 
4 Youth, with all its beauties and 
gaieties (continues Horace) flies from 
vs apace, and is ſucceeded by old age, 
which baniſhes all the levities of love 
and ſoft ſlumbers. The flowers of 
the Spring do not always retain the 
fame bloom, nor dues the moon at all 
times ſhine with the ſame luſtre. 
Why then do you diſquier your mind 
2bout the future events of Providence, 
which are beyond its reach?” It is 
certain, that nothing can be more 
weak or idle, than to difturb our 


Hor. 


derate grief at theſe diſaſters, he would 
be equally miſerable were hi- country 
uncommonly ſucceſsful and prolperous, 
when he reflected he had ſo ſhort a 
time to hve to partike of the public 
welfare. Men frequently make them. 
ſelves miſerable under the apprehen. 
ſions of evils which never betal them, 
and which, at any rate, are far be- 
yond thoſe limits their lives can even 
hope to extend to. How many make 
themſelves wretched, merely becauſe 
they cannot attain the means of 
making themſelves conſpicuous 1n the 
eyes of the public, and appear of 
more conſequence than their neigh- 
bours * And how many make them- 


ſelves equally wretched with the feat 
of lofing thoſe honours they already 
poſſeſs? Nothing can be more de- 
ſerving of pity, than the condition of 
that man, who, while he enjoys the 
moſt perfe& health, lives 1n the per- 
petual apprehenfions and fear of death, 
Julius Czfar made an amiable reply 
to his friends, who adviſed him to be 
more careful of his perſon, and not 
walk unguarded through the fireets of 
Rome, amidſt a people whom he had 
enſlaved, ** He who lives ia feardf 
death, replied he, dies every moment; 
but Cælar will die but once.” 790 
great an anxiety for the future ple. 
{ures and comforts of this lite, obi 

ls 


minds by the imagination of evils 
that may befal us hereafter. It is 
zadeed the duty of every man to lay 
by part of his preſent ſuperfluities 
againſt the evening of life, when he 
may be incapable of toil and labour; 
but it certainly is madneſs, like the 
miſer, to ſtarve over his abundance, 
leſt be ſhould at laſt die with hunger. 
When public atairs run ip a wrong 
Channel, and the nation is threatened 
wih the reduction of her trade and 
commerce, it naturally will affect the 
mind of every lover of his country; 
Dot if the old man, who has already 
One foot in the grave, ſhows immo- 


ve neglect to enjoy thoſe we already 
eſs, inſtead of conducting us to the 
doked for Fairy Lands, generally 
ſunges us into the vale of miſery. 
We paint in our ideas the numberleſs 
blellings that muſt ariſe from the poſ- 
ſellon of an independent fortune 
dot how many die in purſuit of it, 
and leave the fruits of the ſweat of 
their labours to the enjoyment of 
others, who mock the madneſs and 
geride the folly of their deceaſed 
friend! Of the few who live to 
know when they have acquired 


enough, a very ſmall number have 


found out that valuable ſecret, till 
the prime of their lives are paſt, till 
their limbs are ſtiffened by age, and 
all their facolties are on the totter, 


A 
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they then begin to refleQ, that all 
their riches are but a poor recompenſe 
for the ſacrifice they have made of 
youthful and innocent pleaſure, that 
their inceſſant and perpetual purſuit 
of riches, which exclude every idea 
of recreation and amuſement, has 
brought on an old age of infirmities 
and debility ; and few men long ſur- 
vive ſuch a retroſpect. Let us, there- 
fore, while health, vigour, and ac. 
tivity, will permit us, enjoy the inno- 
cent pleaſures of this life, and pru- 
dently mix the Dulce with the Nile; 


and let us not take too much pains in 


providing that, which we may, per- 
haps, never live to enjoy, or be in- 


capable of enjoying. 
8. J. C. 


PREDICTION of Sr. CESAIRE, BISHOP of ARLES, 


IN THE YEAR 542. 


Taken from a Book entituled “ LIBER MiRaBilis,” printed in Gothic characters, 
and depoſited in the Royal Library at Paris. 


— — . —— 


HE adminiſtrators of this king- 

dom (France) ſhall be fo blinded, 
that they ſhall leave it without de- 
tenders: the hand of God {hall ex- 
tend itſelf over them, and over all 
the rich, 

All the nobles ſhall be deprived of 
their eſtates and their dignities. 

A diviſion ſhall ſpring up in the 
Church of God and there ſhall be 
two hulbands—the one true, and the 
other adulterous. 

The legitimate huſband ſhall be put 
to flight; there ſhall be a great car- 
nage, and as great an effuſion of 
blood as in the time of the Gentiles, 
The univerſal church and the whole 
world ſhall deplore the ruin and de- 
action of a moſt celebrated city, 


the capital and miſtreſs of France. 
The altars of the temples ſhall be de. 
ſtroyed; the holy virgins, outraged, 
ſhall fly from their monaſteries ; the 
church paſtors ſhall be driven from 
their ſeats, and the church ſhall be 
{tripped of her temporal goods. 

But, at length, the black eagle and 
the lion ſhall appear, arriving from 
far countries. 

Miſery be to thee, O City of 
Opulence! thou ſhalt at firſt rejoice, 
but thy end ſhall come. Miſery be to 
thee, O City of Philoſophy! thou 
ſhalt be ſubjected. 

A captive king, humbled even tq 
confuſion, ſhall ar laſt recover his 
crown, and ſhall deſtroy the childreg 
of Brutus. 


'T9 
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To the Eprrors of the KenTISH REGISTER, 


— general parſuits being more 
entertaining, or inſtructive, than 
NaTukrar His rok v, and perceiving 
that you have occaſionally enriched 
your Miſcellany with ſome intereſting 
accounts of products in the vegetable 
kingdom, I herewith ſend you the 
Hiſtory of one of the animal tribe, 
Jong held in high eſteem as a luxury, 
by ancient as well as modern epicures, 
and no leſs as an article of nouriſhing 
food by the common conſent of moſt 
nations of the earth. If acceptable to 
your readers, and approved by your- 
ſelves, I ſhal! continue my communi- 
cations, as often as leiſure will per- 
mit. A. C. 


Tuly 6. 


— 
Natural Hiſtory and Deſcription 
OF THE 
OYSTER: 


Tus ſhel}-kſh denominated Orea, 
the Oyſter, in zoology, in a genus 
belonging to the order of vermes 
teſtacea. The ſhell has two unequal 
valves; the cardo has no teeth, but 
a ſmall hallowed one with tranſverſe 
lateral ſtreaks. There are 31 ſpecies, 
principally diſtinguiſhed by peculiari- 
ties in their ſhells. The common 
oyſter is reckoned an excellent food ; 
and is eaten both raw and variouſly 
prepared. The character of the ge- 
nus, in the words of Barbut, is, 
4% The animal a tethys, the ſhell 
bivalve, unequivalve, with fome- 
thing like ears; the hinge void of 
teeth, with a deep oval hole, and 
tranſverſe ſtreaks on the ſides. There 
is no womb. nor anus.” The genus 
is divided into four families, of which 
OJrea is the laſt. 

The ſame author continues, This 
ſea · ſiſn occupies in the ſcale of nature 
one of the degrees the moſt remote 
from perfection; deſtitute of defenſive 
weapons and progreſſive motion, with- 
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coloured, with the fleſh black; and 


out art or induſtry, it is redyce} tg 
mere vegetation in Pperpetua| yy, 
priſonment; though it every da opens 
regularly ro enjoy the elemen; ge. 
ceſſary for its preſervation, The 
animal figure, and the ſprings of ity 
organization, are ſcarce diſcernible 
through the coarſe and ſhapeleſs mals 
a ligament placed at the ſummit of 
the (hell ſerves as an arm to it: ope. 
rations. Oyſters are reputed to be 
hermaphrodites; the ſpawn which 


they caſt in May adheres to che rock; 3 
and other matters at the bottom of the 

ſea; and in the ſpace of 24 hours i; E 
provided with ſhells, in which ate E 


contained other oyſters, that never 
leave the ſpot on which they were 
fixed, till the greedy filherman tears 
them from the element. The green 
oyiters eaten at Paris are commonly 
brought from Dieppe. Their colour 
is owing to the care taken to bed 
them in creeks encompaſſed with yer. 
dure, whence they acquire their de. 
licacy. Common oyſters ſhould be 
freſh, tender, and moiſt. 'The mot 
eſteemed are thoſe caught at the 
mouths of the rivers, and 1n clear 
water. Great account is made of 
oyſters from Brittany, but ſtill greater 
of thoſe that come from Maretines in 
Saintonge, Preference is given t0 
thoſe that are edged with ſmall brown 
fringe, or beard, which epicures call 
well fecundated oyſters; but that 
thoſe are females is a miſtake. The 
want of freſh water renders oyliers 
hard, bitter, and unpalatable, Mod 
and ſea-weeds deſtroy them in ther 
very birth; galangal root, mulcies, 
ſcollops, ſea-ſtars, and crabs, are for- 
midable enemies to the oyſter, There 
are found in Spain red and roſſet co. 
loured oyſters; in IIlyria brown. 


the Red Sea, of the colour of che It. 
Oyſters of the mangle-tree are of two 
ſorts ; thoſe of St. Domingo ate de- 
licate, adhering to the ſtumps of che 
trees that dip in the water. Ide 
negro divers cut them off with 3 * 
an 


- 


1d they ſerved upon the table with 
e roots. 

Britain has been noted for oyſters 
tom the time of Juvenal. who, 1a- 
nizing Montanus, an epicure, fays, 


Circais nata foren!, an 
| v(r1,0um ad ſaxum, Ruiupinove edita funda, 


ra, callebat primꝰ depr endere mei ſu. 


„ whether Ci ce's rock his oyſters bore 
Noctine l. ke, or dliitant Richborough's 


ſhores 
ew at firſt taſte. 


The luxurious Romans were very 
ond of this fiſh, and had their layers 
r flews. for oyſters as we have at 
reſent, Sergius Orata was the firſt 
nyentor, as early as the time of L. 
Traſſus the orator. Be did not make 
dem for the ſake of 1ndulging his 
petite, but through avarice, and 
ade great profits from them. Orata 
I great credit for his Lucrine 
ters; for, ſays Pliny, the Britiſh 
yere not then known. 

The ancients eat them raw, having 
hem carried up unopened, and ge- 
erally eating them at the beginning 
of the entertainment, but ſometimes 
caſted, They had alſo a cuſtom of 
tewing them with mallards and ducks, 
Ir with filh, and eſteemed them very 
Jouriſhing., 

Britain {till keeps its ſapetiority in 
yſters over other countries. Moſt of 
ur coaſts produce them naturally; 
nd in fuch places they are taken by 
recping, and are become a conſi- 
lerable article of commerce, both 
aw and pickled. The very ſhells, 
acined, are an uſeful medicine as an 
blorbent. In common with other 
hells, they prove an excellent manure, 


r— — co 1 3 * 


A. 


places which nature never allotted 
$ habitations for them. Thoſe 
ear Colcheſter haye been long fa- 
has ; but there are others that far 
Keed them in the mouths of the 
mes and Medway and upon the 
joining coaſts of Kent. The oyſters 
om the grounds at Milton, Faver- 


IMvalled for their excellence, not 
by in the markets of this Kingdom, 


Vol. II. No, 12. 


views or layers of oyſters are formed 


F WR IJ ULY, 1594. 


am, ana Wh.ſtable, are at this time 


yu 
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but in Holland, Flanders, & c. even 
to Weſtphalia, and are a great ſource 
of wealth as well as uſeful employ- 
ment to many hundreds of the inha- 
bitants of thoſe towns, The Milton 
Natives are ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
that Juvenal particularly allndes to, 
in the ſatire above quoted. Theſe 
oyſter hſheries are under the manage- 
ment of companies incorporated by 
preſcription time immemorial, whoſe 
property in them has been ſecured b 
ſeparate acts of the legiſlature. The 
oyſters for ſtocking theſe grounds are 
collected, at a very great expence, 
from the coaſt of France, and from 
the Britiſh ſhores from Scotland to the 
Land's End in Cornwall. It hag 
been ſuppoſed, that the fine green 
colour obſerved upon oyſters taken 
from ſome artificial beds, is occaſioned 
by copperas; but it is an error, as it 
is notorious that mineral, or a ſolution 
of it, 1s deſtructive to all fiſh. We 
cannot give a better account of the 
cauſe, or of the whcle treatment of 
oylters, than that written by the 
learned biſhop Sprat.* 

„% In the month of May, the 
oyfters caſt their ſpawn, (which the 
dredgers call their at.); it is like 
to a drop of candle, and abcut the 
bigneſs of a half- penny. The ſpat 
cleaves to ſtones, old oyſter ſhells, 
pieces of wood, and fuch like things, 
at the bottom of the ſea, which they 
call caltch. It is probably conjectured 
that the ſpat in 24 hou:s begins to 
have a ſhell. In the month of May, 
the dredpers (by the law of the ad- 
miraity-court) have liberty to catch 
all manner of oyſters of what ſize 
ſoeyer. When they have taken them, 
with a knife they gently raiſe the 
{ma'l brood from the calich, and then 
they throw the cultch in again, to pre- 
ſerve the ground forthe future, unleſs 
they be ſo newly ſpat, that they can- 
not be ſafely ſevered from the culich ; 
in that caſe they are permitted ta take 
the ſtone or ſhell, &c. that the wat 
is upon, one ſhell having many 
times 20 ſpats. After the month of 


* Hiſt. Royal Cecie:ty, p 307-4309. 
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May it is felony to carry away the 
culich, and puniſhable to take any 
other oyſters, unleſs it be thoſe of 
ſize (that is to ſay) about the bigneſs 
of an half-crown piece, or when the 
two ſhells being ſhut, a fair ſhilling 
wall rattle between them, | 
The places where theſe oyſters 
are chiefly catched, are called the 
Pent-Burnham, Malden, and Colne- 
waters; the latter taking its name 
from the river of Colne, which paſſeth 
by Colcheſter, gives name to that 
town, and runs into a creck of the 
ſea at a place called the Hythe, being 
the ſuburbs of the town, This brood 
and other oylters they carry to the 
creeks of the ſea, at Brickelſea, 
Milſey, Langno, Fingrego, Wivenho, 
Toleſbury, and Saltcoaſe, and there 
throw them into the cnannel, which 
they call their beds or layers, where 
they grow and fatten ; and in two or 
three years the ſmalleſt brood will be 
oyſters of the ſize aforeſaid. "Thoſe 
oyſters which they would have green, 
they put into pits about three feet 
deep in the ſalt marſhes, which are 
overflowed only at ſpring tides, to 
which they have ſluices, and let out 
the ſalt-water until it is about a foot 
and a half deep. 'Thele pits, from 
ſome quality in the ſoil co-operating 
with the heat of the ſun, will become 
green, and communicate their colour 
to the oyſters that are put into them 
in four or five days, though they com- 
monly let them continue there fix 
weeks or two months, in which time 
they will be of a dark green. 
prove that the ſun operates in the 
greening, Toleſbury pits are green 
only in ſummer; but that the earth 
hath the greater power, Brickelſea 
| Pits green both winter and ſummer : 
and for a further proof, a pit within a 
foot of a greening pit will not green ; 
and thoſe that did green very well, 
will in time loſe their quality. The 
oyſters, when the tide comes in, lie 
with their hollow ſhell downwards ; 
and when 1t goes out they turn on the 
other ſide; they remove not from 
their place, unleſs in cold weather, to 
cover themſelves with the oule, The 
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reaſon of the ſcarcity of oyſters, 2 
conſequently of their dearneſ;, ;, 
becauſe they are of late years bouete 
up by the Dutch. 

*© 'There are great penalties by th, - 
admiralty court laid upon thoſe thy 
hih out of thoſe grounds which jj 
court appoints, or that deſtroy the 


zhe 


culich, or that take any oylters that ys ar 
not of fize, or that do not tread 

under their feet, or throw upon the . 
ſhore, a fiſh which they call a fy. 
finger, relembling a {pur-rowel, be. ar 


cauſe that fiſh gets into the 0ylters 
when they gape, and ſucks them ou, 

*« The reaſon that ſuch a penalty i 
ſet upon any that ſhall deltroy the 
cultch, is, becauſe they find that if 
that be taken away, the ouſe will in, 
creaſe, and the muſcles and cockls 
will breed there, and deſtroy the 
oyſters, they having nothing where 
to {tick their ſpat. 4 

„ The oyſters are ſick after they 
have ſpat; but in June and July they 
begin to mend, and in Auyult they 
are perfectly well: the male oyſter i 
black-ſick, having a black ſubſtance 
in the fin; the female white-fick, (a 
they term it) having a milky ſub. 
ſtance in the fin. They are ſalt in 
the pits; ſalter in the layers; but 
ſalteſt at ſea.“ 

Mr. Haſted, who in his valuable 
work, deſcribes the boundaries, es. 
tent and commercial 1mportance 0 
the oyſter grounds upon the Kentila 
ſhores, ſays, ** *® Oytters are pro 
duced and grow in all ſeas and (alt 
water; one oyſter brings forth man 
thouſands ; the young or ſpawn of then 
are increaſed in numberleſs quantities 
between May and Auguſt yearly 
in which time none are taken ( 
marketed. That ſeaſon is called the 
ſickneſs, in which they are not ft! 
be eaten. The ſpawn, or vr 
oyſters, are not ſubject to deſtruction 
as the eggs and fry of many ot 
ſorts of fiſh are, nor are they bat“ 
food for any other fiſh, nor are i 
marketed for conſumption it take 
till of due ſize, but laid again in“ 


* Hiſt, Kent, vol. ii, p. 715. 
1 ent, vo 5 f. 710% 
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eries to grow; and the oyſter about in the liquor, by means of 

p40 18 diſtributed all over the ſeas, certain exceedingly ſmall organs, ex- 

vers, and waters, by the ffux and tending a little beyond their ſhells ; 

Aux of the tide; for when the eggs, and tifeſe he calls their beards. In 

- ſpat, as the fiſhermen call it, are theſe little oyſters, he could diſcover 

| elt ſhed, they riſe in a very ſmall bub- the joinings of the ſhells; and per- 

le, like oil or glue, and float on the ceived that there were ſome dead 

"face of the waters, and are moved ones, with their ſhells gaping. Theſe 

and fro, till by the air, and fan, though ſo extremely minute, are ſeen 

hey are brought to maturity, and the to be as like the large oyſters in form 
|| formed, and then, by their na- as one egg 15 to another, 

ral gravity, they ſabſide, and always As to the ſize of them, he com- 

emam at the place where they fall.” putes, that 120 of them in a row, 

The oyſter affords the curious would extend an inch; and conſe- 

W: microſcopic obſervations a very quently, that a globular body, whoſe 

* leaſing entertainment, In the clear diameter is an inch, would, if they 

or many little round living ani- were allo round, be equal to 1,728,000 

malcules have been found, whoſe of them, he reckons 3000 or 4000 

me Je being conjoined, form ſpheri- are in one oyſter, and found many of 

Fr al figures, with tails, not changing the embryo oyſters among the beards ; 

er place otherwiſe than by ſinking ſome faſtened thereto by ſlender fila- 

o the bottom, as being heavier than ments, and others lying looſe ; he 


* de fluid; theſe have been ſeen fre- likewiſe found animalcules in the 
„eau ſeparating, and then coming liquor 500 times leſs than the embryo 
eher again, In other oyſters, oyſters. 
- WScinalcules of the ſame kind were It is not very uncommon to ſee on 
ne and, not conjoined, but ſwimming oyſter-ſhel!s, when in a dark place, a 
m JL another, whence they ſeemed ſhining matter or bluiſh light, like a 
WP" more perfect ſtate, and were flame of brimſtone, which ſticks to 
ud by Mr. Leeuwenhoek to be the fingers when touched, and con- 
MP "imalcules ia the roe or ſemen of tinues ſhining and giving light for a 
he oyſter. conſiderable time, though without any 
able A female oyſter being opened, ir- ſenſible heat. This ſtining matter 
„eible numbers of {mall embryo being examined with a microſcope, 
ters were ſeen, covered with little was found to conſiſt of three ſorts of 
un el, perfectly tranſparent, and animalcules ; the firſt whitiſh, and 
wimming along ſlowly in the liquor; having 24 or 25 legs on a fide, forked, . 
alia another female, the young ones a black ſpeck on one part of the head, 


* were found of a browner colour, and the back like an eel with the ſkin 
then bout any appearance of life or ſtripped of, The ſecond ſort red, 
motion, reſembling the common glow-worm, 


M Joblot alſo kept the water run- with folds on its back, but legs like 
_— ig from oyſters three days, and it the former; a noſe like a dog's, and 
the pppeared full of young oyſters ſwim- one eye in the head. The third ſort, 
trag about nimbly in it; theſe in- ſpeckled, with a head like a ſole, 

eaſed in ſize daily; but a mixture with many tufts of whitiſh hairs on 1 
ao! vine, or the vapour of vinegar, the ſides of it. Some much larger, i 
d ed them. and greyiſh, might be ſeen, having | 
alte la the month of Auguſt oyſters are great heads, two horns like a ſnail, 
e the ſoppoſed to breed, becauſe young and fix or eight whitiſh feet; but 
dae les are then found in them. Mr. theſe did not ſeem to ſhine. 


in U eeuwenhoek, on the 4th of Auguſt, It was long ſuppoſed that the oyſter 
opened an oyſter, and took out of it poſſeſſed no power of motion, that it 

| ; prodigious number of minute oy- always remained in the place in which 
en all alive, and ſwimming nimbly nature or accident had placed it, and 
5 YT that 
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that its life diff-red little from that of 
vegetables. Experience, however, 
has taught us to reject theſe premature 
concluſions, The following are the 
obſervations of the Abbe Dicquemare 
reſpecting this circumſtance, in the 
Journal de Phy/igue, 

Paſſing one day (ſays he) along 
the ſea-{hore, I obſerved an oyſter 
lying ia a ſhallow place, and ejecting 
with con ſiderable force a quantity of 
water. It immediately orcurred to 
me, that, if this happened at a ſuffi» 
Cient depth, the refiftance of the 
water would have forced the oyſter 
from its place. Lo be ſatisfied of 
this, I took ſeveral middle. ſized oy- 
ſters with a light ſhell, and placed 
them on a {mooth horizontal ſurface, 
in a ſufhcient quantity of pure ſea 
water, Some hours elapſed, and the 
night came on before any thing re- 
markable appeared; but next day I 
found one of the oyſters in a place 
and ſituation different from that in 
which I had left it; and as nothing 
could have diſcompoſed it, I could 
not doubt but that it had moved by 
its own powers. I continued, how- 
ever, to attend my charge; but, as 
if they meant to conceal their ſecret, 
the oyſters always operated in my 
abſcnce, At laſt, as I was exploring 
the coaſt of Lower Normandy, I per- 
ceived in an cyſter bed one of them 
changing place pretty quickly. On 
my return, therefore, to Havre, [ 
made new diſpoſitions to diſcover 
the means by which the motions of 
Oyſters are performed, and | ſucceeded. 
This animal ejects the water by that 
part cf the ſhell which is diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the hinge; it can 
alſo throw it out at the ſides, at each 
extremity of the hinge, or even ſrom 
the whole opening at cnce, For this 
purpoſe it can vary the action of its 
internal mechaniſm ; but the ſoft parts 
are not the oaly organs that perform 
this function; in certain caſes the 
ſhells aſſiſt in forcing out the water, 

« When an oyſter thus ſuddenly, 
forcibly and repeatedly, ſquirts forth a 


quantity of water, it repulſes thoſe of 


1.5 enemies that endeavour to inſinuate 


themſelves within the ſhells when her 
are open: but this 1s eſfectual oh 
againſt its weakeſt foes; for there 370 
ſome ſo formidable by their {trengik 
or their addreſs, that a great number 
of oyſters periſh in this way, Th, 
animal, therefore endeavours with 3 
i:s force to repel them z it does mor, 
it retreats backwards, or ſtaris able 
ia a lateral ditection. All of then 
however, ate not placed in circun. 
ſtances favourable for thoſe motion 
They are often ſituated in the creyiey 
of rocks, between ſtones, or ama 
other oyſters, ſome in ſand, and ſons 
in mud; fo that their firength, a 
powers of motion are exerted in vain, 
It is probable, however, that they 
have the faculty of operating thei 
own relief from theſe circumllance, 
and that they may be accidentally 
aſſiſted by other bodies. It null 
however, be acknowledged, that the 
means of relief cannot be numeroy: 
or conſiderable in ſuch as are attached 
to other oyſters, to a body heavier 
than themſelves, or to a rock; but 
ſuch ſituations are the moſt uncommon 
in the oyſter beds that I am acquainted 
with on the French coaſts in the chan- 
nel. Perhaps, indeed, a very an- 
gular or heavy ſhell] may be ſulicient 
to render an oyfter 1mmoveable, 
This is undoubtedly the caſe with 
ſuch of them as have been obliged by 
worms or other formidable enemies 
to increaſe their ſhells as to make 
them thick and unweildy, But ue 
do not know whether theſe animals, 
in favourable circumſtances, may nct 
be able to ſupply thoſe maveuvre 
that I have mentioned by others that 
I have not yet been able to obſerve. 
An oyſter that has never been 4. 
tached, may fix itſelf by any parte 
the margin of either of its valves, 
and that margin will become ths 
middle, or nearly fo, if the oyiter l 
young, I would not be ſurpriſtd, 
that oyſters, which have been fixed 0 
a rock from the beginning, ſhould be 
able to detach themſelves. I ba 
ſeen them operate upon their ſhells l 
ſo many different ways, and with ſoc 


admirable contrivance, when * 
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n.Þ!!; have been pierced by their 
enemies (among whom I mult be 
naked) that I 01d nor think it at all 
;npoſible for them to quit the place 


to which they were attached, It will 
exfily be imagined how delicate and 
aichcult ſuch obſervations and experi- 
ments mult be, conſidering the ſeaſi- 
bilicy of the animal, the delicacy of 
is organs, the traniparency of the 
matter that forms the layers of its 
ſhells, the opacity of the ſhells them- 
(elves, the viciſſitudes of the ſea, and 
the ſeaſons, &c. But it was of uſe to 
ſhew, that, contrary to the opinion 
generally entertained by the learned, 
az well as by fiſhermen, oylters are 
endowed with a locomorive faculty, 
and by what means that faculty 1s ex- 
erted I muſt add, that thoſe which 
firlt ſhewed theſe motions, were 
brought from the coaſts of Bretagne, 
put into a bed at La Hogue, then at 
Courſeulle, whence they were carried 
to Havre; and that, as all theſe 
tranſportations were made in dry car- 
nage, the oyſters could not be in per- 
fet vigour, It was neceſſary alſo 
to ſhew, that theſe animals have much 
more ſenſation and more induſtry than 
is generally attributed to them. 

It is not often that a ſagacious 
obſerver of nature is ſeduced trom his 
objet by the pride of appearing 
above it, or the defire of generaliza- 
tion. To think of graſping the whole 
of nature, when we ale unable to 
conſider in the whole the firſt and 
moſt intereſting of her kingdoms, is 
a vain illafion, Yet ſome have en- 
deavoured to confound the kingdoms, 
while they have taken the liberty of 
dividing the higheſt of them into 
beings differently animalized. Under 
the pretenſe of having a better idea 
of it, they lopped off all the ex- 
temities 3 that is to ſay, they rid 
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themſelves of every thing they were 
not well- acquainted with, or that 
threw difficulties in their way. This, 
to be ſure, was very convenient, but 
very unſuitable to the proceeding of 
an enlarged mind, and very unfit to in- 
form us with regard to the economy of 
nature, The organization of the 
oyſter, though very different from 
that with which we are beſt acquainted, 
may be comprehended under our con- 
ſiderations of the animal economy in 
general, Thoſe authors are not fo 
enlightened as they imagine, who re- 


preſent the oyſter as an animal de- 


prived of ſenlation, as an interme- 
diate being between animals and ve- 
getables, as a plant, and even in 
lome reſpects as inferior to a plant, 
It is thus that the oyſter has been 
made a foundation for many an abſurd 
hypotheſis with reſpe& to the nature 
of animals. But let us quit the con- 
ſideration of theſe faithleſs pictures, 
and attend to the originals. 

„f The oyſter is conſcious of its 
exiltence, and conſcious alſo that 
ſomething exiſts exterior to itſelf, 
It chooſes, it rejects; it varies its 
operations with judgment, accordin 
to circumitances ; it defends itſelf by 
means adequate and complicated; it 
repairs its loſſes ; it can be made to 
change its habits, Oyſters newly 
taken from places which the ſea has 
never left, inconſiderately open their 
ſhells, loſe the water they contain, 
and die in a few days : but thoſe that 
have been taken from the ſame place, 
and thrown into beds or reſervoirs 
from which the ſea occaſionally retires 
where they are incommoded by the 
rays of the ſun, or by the cold, or 
where they are expoſed to the injuries 
of man, learn to keep themſelves 
cloſe when abandoned by the water, 
and live a much longer time.“ 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND DEATH OP 


JOHN OSWALD. 


CCENTRIC charaQers are to be 
met with in all ages, and in all 
countries, but in general diſplay theme 
ſelves moſt in public commotions. 
Amid the extravagance of conduct, 
which the French Kevolution has ex- 
hibited, inſtances of the phrenſy of 
John Oſwald ſhould not be forgotten; 
and as his career ended in France, he 
ſhould be claſſed with thoſe mad Re- 
Fublicans, though an Evgliſhman by 
birth, and though his extraordinary 
character is well known in many 
other parts of the world. 

Oſwald was born in London, and 
at an early age entered into the ſervice 
of the Eaſt-India Company, under 
which be fought ſeveral campaigns. 
During his ſtay in India, be aſſociated 
much with the Bramins, from whom 
he acquired a partial knowledge of 
their tenets; but his conduct inducing 
a {ſuſpicion that he intended to deſert 
to the enemy, when an opportunity 
preſented itſelt, he was compelled 10 
return to England before his Bra- 
minieal education was complete. 

The Revolation of 1789 taking 
place ſoon after, he paſſed over to 


France, where he took a very active 


part in that, and the ſeveral ſubſe 
quent revolutions, always ſiding with 
the Jacobin party. In his principles 
of equality, he exceeded even the 
ideas of his levelling friends; as he 
conſidered not only an egrarian law, 
but a communion of goods, abſolutely 


eſſential to the ſupport of it. The 


proſelyie of every viſionary ſcheme in 
government, he was not more tem- 
perate in his moral than in his po- 
litical opinions, Pom a friend of 
mine, ſome time refident at Paris in 
the latter end of the year 1792, I 
learnt that Oſwald then occupied a 
houſe in the ſuburbs of that city, 
Though maerried in Aſia, he had 
two wives living with tim 10 France, 


The pikes and fire-arms, with which 


and ſeveral children, whom he 444 
educated in the true Sans-Colone 
ſpirit, as they never wore any kind 
of covering, in the houſe, not even x 
ſhirt, His belief in'the tranſmip;y, 
tion of ſouls was very ſtedfaſt, it ge 
may judge from his practice: be 
neither eat fleſh or fiſh himiel!, no 
permitted his family to eat them; 

as he expreſſed it, a corpſe of ay 
&ind e their diet was wholly vegetable, 
with the exception of milk. 

But how highly ſoever Pythagor:y 
might have admired his dilciplc e, in 
this particular, he would have dif. 
claimed him for his negle@ of other 
points, not leſs material, in the Py. 
thagorean fyſtem. That philoſopher 
has aid, that a man who 1s accuſtomed 
to kill a'ſheep, will feel the leſs com. 
punction, in conſequence of it, at 
killing a man; and he appears to 
have forbidden the ſlavghter of ani. 
mals, chiefly with a view to prevent 
men from becoming callous to the 
ſhedding of any kind of blood Herein 
he failed with Oſwald; who, though 
rigidly ſcrupulous towards animals, 
was little difpoſed to ſacrifice his poli» 
tical to his religious principles, ſo much 
as to ſpare the life of an ariſtocrat. 


his houſe was furniſhed, ſhowed that 
the merciful doctrines he profeſſed, es 
tended only to the brute creation; b. 
aſſociates, Robeſpierre, Danton, and 
the ſanguinary Marat, were alone ſults 
cient to draw the character of any one 
for mercy, if other proofs were wanting. 
The gentleman from whom [ de- 
rived this account of him in Parts 
communicated to me the following 
converſation, related to him by O!wall 
himſelf, On the 3d of September 
1792, the day on which Madame de 
Lamballe was murdered, the m0 
had broken into the Temple, ca) 
ing her head on a pike, for ibe as 
ry 


pee of ſhocking the Royal Family, 
and the Qu<en in particular, with a 
ebe ſo dreadfully agonizing, Thoſe 
„ho had the guard of the family were 
afraid of violence being intended 
Nieaiaſt their charge. The Com- 
Iniſoners from the municipality met 
Wie multitude, harrangued, and tried 
W every means to prevent their entering 
mne court of the Temple: pointing to 
Se national ribbon of three colours, 
E which was drawn acroſs the gate, 
they ſaid, it was hoped that patriots, 
W (ach as they, would reſpect that pa- 
S criotic barrier. Oge of the mob ſaid, 
chat no violence was intended againſt 
me priſoners ; but inſiſted that a tew 
ET ſhould be admitted in the court, to 
make a proceſſion with the head be- 
E fore their windows; „ that thoſe, 
E they ſaid, who had conſpired to be- 
tray their country, might behold the 
taal termination of their plots.” 
| The officers were compelled to yield 


1 to this inhuman propoſal, and the 
bead was carried round the court. 
0 Upon this occaſion, Dr. Moore, in 
= his journal, remarks, that the di- 
E reQtions under which thoſe wretches 
by ated, did not extend to the murder 
" of the Royal Family, otherwiſe it is 
2 rot probable, that they would have 
* | been reſtrained, either by the pa- 
1 | triotic ribbon, or the love of order.“ 
q la this conjecture the Doctor is cer- 
5 tainly right, if the teſtimopy of 


0 Olwald is to be depended upon, 
" As ſoon as I heard that the mob were 
lich in ide Temple, (ſaid Oſwald to this 


that gentleman), I went to Danton, with 
7 wnom [ lived in habits of 1ntimacy, 
vl and told him that the period was now 
bat arrived, when France might be freed, 
72 without danger, from the whole Royal 
obe Family ; that in the preſent ſtate of 
ing zpitation, a fingle word from him 
15 would be ſufficient to their deſtruction. 
e epreſented, that ſhould they be 
oi now deſtroyed, the late exaſperation 


van © be people, (on the 10th of Aug.). 
woold be a. juſtification for the Na- 


2 tional Aſſembly with all the powers of 
mob Lurope, ſince they might urge the in- 
urrys ciency of their power to reprels the 
arry 


vc 3 of the populace, kindled by the 
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tranſactions of that day. Danton 
turned pale and red alternately ; he 
muttered iome:hing of their execution 
by law. The law, I obferved to bim, 
was not ſufficient for revolutionary 
purpoſes; you have no tribunal em- 
powered to try your King and Queen z 
and if you had, may you not want 
crimes to accuſe them of, and proof 
of any crimes? Againſt Madame 
Elizabeth, the Davphin, and his 
ſiſter, you can certainly have Bo 
charge; and as their deaihs are. ab- 
ſolu:ely neceſla:y to the welfere of the 
conſtitution, you are highly blameable 
if you Jet ſlip this opportunity, 1f, 
however, you neglect the preſent ſea- 
ſon, and attempt hereafter by law, 
what you may now effect by a power, 
apparently uncontrolable by the Aſ- 
ſembly, a war with all Europe will be 
the conſequence. But Danton, though 
much moved, and though he acknow- 
ledged the truth of what I ſaid, was 
timorous, and unequal to ſuch an 
effort of patriotiſm ; and the fami! 
of Capet are yet ſuffered to live.“ 

It 1s difficult to conceive, what 
mult have been the peneral ſentiments 
of a man, who, on any occalion, 
could counſel what Danton would fear 
to execute. Had his Machiavelian 
advice been followed, it is not im- 
probable, that the appearance of 
government might have remained 
in Frarce till the preſent day; fince 
thoſe diſorders would in that cafe have 
been attributed to the people, which 
have 1n truth originated in the crimes 
of their leaders. And happy had it 
been for the miſerable victims, if po- 


licy had procured them that releaſe 


from their ſufferings, which refined 
cruelty, rather than a deference to 
the ſemblance of juſtice, delayed. 

To maintain the conſiſtency of his 
character to the laſt, Oſwald, after 
having ſeen his two ſons, the eldett 
ſcarcely twelve years old, flain in one 
of the battles of La Vandee, dedi- 
cated himſelf to democracy, and fell, 
about the zoth year of his age in the 
{ame battle, Jam, Sir, 

Your moſt kumble ſervant, 
July 1794, B. A. 
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REMARKS on Tur SUFFERINGS 


QF THE 


WIDOWS and ORPHANS of the INFERIOR CLERGY 


By the unequal Diviſion of Tithe under Compoſition, and Death of the Incwunlyy, 
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„ Horn Clergy are, in general, un- 


able to make proviſion for them, 
beiog commonly obliged to live to 
the extent of their liule income, to 
ſupport them in any decency ; vpon 
the proſpect then and credit of the 
tithes at Michaelmas, they are ſup— 
ported during the current year, But, 
tuppoſe the Incumbent lives not to 
the time of harveſt, the chief profits 
go away; he dies probably in debt, 
and a ſtranger reaps thoſe truits of his 
labours which ſhould, in equity, have 
gone to the diſcharge of the debts he 
was compelled to contract; or, if 
happily he was not in debt, ſhould 
have become the property of the poor 
aeſtitutes, the widow and the orphans, 


She goes, probably, to the alms- 


houſe, or 1s put on the county charity 
lift, and they are apprenticed by cha- 
ruy with ſuch ſums as would have 
been 7heir's of right, on an equitabl; 
divifton of tithes ;- tor, he has ſerved, 
it may be, ten months out of the 
twelve, but his family receives only 
for four; the ſucceſſor ſerves two 
months, and receives for eight. 
Where is the equity here? and 
who can behold this without indigna- 
tion; without feeling the neceſſity of 
an application to Parliament to alter 
a law which ſtands not on the baſis of 
equity, by the moſt venerable body 
ot Archbiſhops and Biſhops, the na- 
tural guardians and protectors of the 
widows and orphans of the inferior 
Clergy, and who could hardly fail of 


ſucceſs on ſuch a ſubject? For, not 


only in the caſe J have ſtated, but in 
every poſſible one, the divifion, which 
uſually takes place if the incumbent 
dies at any time between Michaelmas 
and harveſt, is not according to 


equity; and neareſt to harveſt, more 
and more-unequal, 

But 14 caſe can happen unjuſt tg 
the ſucceſſor ; for, ſuppoſe the mot 
unfavourable, after the harveſt iz 
chiefly ſecured, there will, moſt pro. 
bably, remain a good deal of the 
later corn till near Michaelmas, But, 
even ſuppoſe the new-comer has not 
his full proportion for one, two, three, 
or four weeks, ſhould not Je rather 
be liable, on coming to bis prefer. 
ment, to this little dijadvantage, than 
a poor deprived family loſe, with their 
ſupport, the rights of many months ? 

But to ſhow, in a ſtriking manner, 
the hardſhips to which a predecellor's 
repreſentatives may be expoſed, I will 
mention a Caſe ſtated by one of the 
preſent Biſhops : 

« Should Mr. E. inſiſt on placing 
three-fourths of the whole charge t0 
Mr. B.'s account (as I am appre- 
henſive, in the ſtrictneſs of the Jaw, 
he might), Mr. B.“s executar would 
then have more to pay than to re» 
ceive: that is, Mr. B. by having held 
the living for three-fourths of a year, 
would be 128. 51d. out of pocket; 
and Mr. E. would receive juſt that 
ſum more than the whole net produce 
of the living, by holding it one fourth 
of a year only.“ 

Mr. B. died on the fecond of Au- 
guſt; conſequently, his right, n 
equity, was more than ten parts cd 
of twelve. 

It ſeems perfectly agreeable t0 
every idea of equity, without the 
ſhadow of objection, that“ the pro. 
firs ſhould be proportioned to the bet, 
vice ; that the repreſentatives (hould 
be entitled to ſuch proportion of be 


compoſitien for that year as the gre 


the late incumbent ſerved in that year 
hears to the whole year.“ 

This ſeems the fair rule of equity: 
mat “ the profits of every livio 
mould (as the Biſhop moſt juſtly ob- 


Ma. EviToRs, 


OUR well known humanity, in 

all caſes of diſtreſs, has en- 

couraged me to lay before you my 

unhappy circumſtances ; and, ſhould 

you think them worthy of publication, 

you will add one more friend to your 
juitly numerous admirers, 

[ am a country gentleman, reſiding 
in the North of England, with a 
clear eſtate of twelve hundred pounds 
a-year, and was many years married 
before I was bleſſed with a ſon, the 
ſabject of this letter, who has now 
reached his ſeventeenth year, and 
was every thing that my fondeſt wiſhes 
could point out till he became ac- 
quainted with an F. A. S.; fince 
wich period he contracted a taſte for 
antiquity, commenced Virtuoſo, and 
rambled over the whole country in 
ſearch of old coins and heathen altars, 
which are erected in every room of 
my houſe, and which, a friend of 
mine juſtly remarked, looked more 
. ke a temple of Jupiters and J unos 

than a gemileman's houſe. 

A friend of my ſon's lately paid 
1 dim a viſit, who, I think, has more 


antiquity madneſs about him than my 
lon himſelf, 


They were conſtantly 
5 poring over antiques; all other em- 
the ployments were neglected for them; 
I and all their ambition was to become 
„. A.S. They make themſelves 
uld * 
the 


1. Vol. II. No. 12. 
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ſerved) be annexed to, and follow, 
the duty; and that the charges alſo 
ſhould be apportioned in the ſame 
manner,” 8 


July 1794. J. B. 


THE ANTIQUARIANS. 


A TRYE CASE. 


ridiculous in the company of their 
friends; the one is always ſwearing 
by the head of Helvius Pertinax, of 
which he has a coin, the other by the 
beard of Septimus Severus; and, 
what is worſe, they have affronted 
half the young ladies in the country 
by telling them they will never marry 
unleſs they can get wives as handſome 
as Annia Fauſtina, Barbia Orbiana, 
or ſome other Dulcinea of antiquity, 

Sometimes I perceive them in deep 
ſtudy over a piece of copper as plain 
as a common halfpenny ; and, after 
long conſideration, ſurveying it thro? 
a dozen glaſſes, they generally agree 
it is eximiæ raritatis, This, I al- 
ways ſuppoſed, meant of no value; 
yet they preſerve it with the greateſt 
care. 

Jam under the greateſt apprehen- 
ſions that my ſon will be poiſoned, 
as, unfortunately, his friend brought 
along with bim a book which pre- 
tends to teach the age of a piece of 
money by its taſte; and their experi- 
ments on old copper are become ſo 
frequent, that, from being freſh co- 
loured lads, they are turned quite. 
yellow. The inſertion of this, with 
ſuch advice as any of your correſ- 
pondents may hereafter be pleaſed to 


give them, will be thankfully re- 
ceived, 
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O! work divine, to ſooth the woes of life, 
To haniſh mis'ry from th' abodes of ren, 
To give to hekneſs health, and eaſe to pain! 
How it rewards itſelf they beit can ell, 
Wuholc touls are form'd for Godl Ke deeds. 


MONG the numerous charitable 

inſtitotions of this country, there 
are none more deſerving of umverſal 
' patronage than thoſe which are founded 
for the expreſs purpoſe of reſtoring to 
health thoſe that are ſick, and healing 
thoſe that are lame. 

Alt who contribute to the fupport 
of eftabliſhments of this kind, contri- 
bute in no ſmall degree to enlarge 
their own happineſs, by fecuring to 
themſelves a ſucceſſion of pleaſures 
that will continually ariſe from the 
contemplation of a life in active be- 
nevolence, 

To reſtore to health thoſe who are 
fick, and to heal thoſe who are lame, 
Vr otherwiſe diſeaſed, is a proſeſſion 
that requires knowledge, ſkill, and 
judgment. Proficients in this de- 
partment have ever been juſtly conſi- 
dered as invaluable. We are ex- 
borted to honour them for their uſe— 
fulneſs; and we are aſſured that their 
ſcill will bring them into notice, 

That thoſe ia indigent circum- 
ftances may reap the benefit of that 
knowledge, that ſkill, and that judg. 
ment, which cannot be acqui ed but 
at a great price, is the principle end 
and defign for which all public hoſ— 

itals or infirmaries for the reception 
of fick and lame poor, are inſtituted, 

That ſuch eſtabliſhments may be 
univerſally patronized muſt be the ar- 
dent wiſh of every man, who will allow 
himſelf to reflect on the wretchedneſy 
of ſickneſs combined with poverty, 
and the dreadful conſequences of pain, 
where the proper means of removing 
or alleviating it are cither not known, 
or being known, cannot be applied, 


Axon, 


— Senſe of pleaſure we may wel 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine; 
But live conten', which is the calmeſt ite: 
But pain is perfect miſery, the worſt 
Of evils; and exceſſive overturng 
All patience.“ 


What then can be more worthy of 
our encouragement and ſupport, than 
ſuch aſylums as are peculiarly cal. 
culated for the nobleſt of all purpoſes? 
The relief and accommodation of 
thoſe who are tortured by pain, er 
afflicted with ſickneſs ! 

Pain indeed is the foreſt of al} 
evils. It affects all the intellectual 
faculties. It gradually diminiſhes the 
power of virtue, and the influence of 
hope. It makes tranquility, that has 
been ſuffered to paſs unenjoyed, de. 
firable; and the apprehenſions of 
what is to come dreadiul, It lies 3 
reſtraint upon our thoughts that 
heightens our terrors, awakens our 
paſſions, ſtrengthens our prejudices, 
deprives the ſoul cf ſympachy, and 
the heart of cheerfulneſs. 

Canit thou contemplate an objed 
worthy of thy tendereſt compaſſon! 
Caſt thine eye on Celadon—an the 
prime of life behold him fallen a fl 
crifice to the tortures of a body ap- 
parently healthy, Liſten to his mid. 
night complaints.——-Oh that J had 
never been born [l Oh that a ſpeed) 
end might be put to my exiſtence '-- 
At firſt indeed his fortitude, his pd: 
tience, and his reſignation bete 
equally conſpicuous. His pafhons 
were regulated by reaſon, and, bi 
faith was unſhaken. Attached bin- 
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{If to the cauſe of virtue and religion 
he had nathiag to ſear from within, 
tis conſcience was void of offence, 
and bis lite was an admirable inſtance 
of goodnels without affectation, and 
of piety without enthuſiaſm. He was 
induſtrious and contented - poor bat 
-nerous ; Cheerful without levity, 
meek without meanneſs. Soon, alas! 
de drunk 


— — — be cup 
Of baleful grief, and ate the bitter bread 
Of miſery.” * 


Unable to procure that advice that 
might have been as beneficial as it 
was neceſſary and deſirable, nothing 
remained for the folace of grief, but 
the poſſibility of recovery, In many 
caſes the reviving voice of a judicious 
phyſician performs wonders. It is 
oftentimes more efficacious than his 
preſcriptions. It intpires rays of hope 
that contribute very eſſentially to ex- 
pedite a cure, or to prevent a relapſe. 
A phyſician is the fick man's beſt 
friend ; he looks up to him as his 
laſt earthly reſource, From his {kill 
he gathers confidence, and from his 
judgment his hope is invigorated, 
Could Celadon have procured ſuch a 
friend he might ever now have been 
maſter of this reaſon ! 

In the infancy of pain he feels not 
the ſting of diſappointment, nor does 
the tongue utter the language of com- 
plaiat. But though filence may be a 
temporary hiding place for griet that 
is occaſioned by pain, it is at beſt 
but a formal introduction to the 
gloomy manſions of uninterrupred 
ſadneſs, For as the brave muſt ſub- 
mit to death, ſo muſt the hero ſubmit 
to the man. 

la a low ſtation pain is the parent 
of wretchedneſs. It generates com- 
plaints and fears in abundance; and 
theſe produce a revolution that is ini- 
mical to fortitude, The temper gra- 
doally becomes ſour, and the paſſions 
vehement. And he that can think of 
nothing but his pains and his miſeries 
is, if he is poor, cruelly abandoned 
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by his neighbours, and forgotten by 
the world. 

If it is better to go to the houſe of 
mourning than to the hovle of feaſt- 
ing, it is becauſe it affords us a better 
opportunity of conſulting our own 
teeliags, and alleviating the pains of 
others by ſharing in their ſorrows and 
partaking of their griefs. It is in 
poverty and ſolitude that the terrora 
of pain are molt diſtreſſing and per- 
nicious — To be deſerted becauſe we 
cannot but complain—to be avoided 
becauſe we cannot but feel—muſt con- 
tribute to ſteel the heart and make it 
inſenſible to all bitterneſs but its own, 
In ſuch a ſituation every tender feel- 
1ng is abſorbed in thought, every ge- 
rerous ſentiment is loſt in the contem- 
plation of e,; and every ſymptom of 
kindneſs is buried in the grave of in- 
ſenſibility, The brain is diſturbed by 
intenſitiy of thought, the mind is op- 
preſſed by the obtruſion of fear, and 
the heart is made callous by the in- 
difterence of mankind. Religion gives 
place to ſorrow, and reaſon to deſpair. 
A ſettled melancholy pervades the 
whole ſyſtem, and nothing is left for 
hope tu feed upon but a change ot 
ſituation. Happy for this country, 
happy for this neighbourhood, thar 
ſuch a change is practicable. The 
benevolence of mankind has not been 
employed in vain, From the retire- 


ments of ſolitude, and the habitations 


of ſtlence, petſons of this deſcription 
may now be removed to an aſylum, + 
where the intolerance of pain will be 
amuſed by a ſucceſſion of good offices 
regularly performed, and the intenſity 
of thong ht removed by reciprocity of 
intercourſe: Where the mind by de- 
grees may acquire her accuſtomed 
irmnels, although the body may not 
lo ſpeedily obtain a perfect reſpi:e 
from pain. | 

Ir ſhonld ever be remembered, that 
among the inferior ranks of mankind, 
unceaſing miſery demands unceaſing 
benevolence and unceaſing attention. 
To witneſs agonies which we cannot 
remove, and pains which we cannot 
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alleviate, is one of the bardeft trials 
which men of feeling can be expoſed 
to. True benevolence can never reſt 
in peace, ſo long as , and pain 
are expoſed to the frowns of the world, 
to the advice of ignorance, or the 
management of chance, Health and 
eaſe are equally valuable to every one. 
Without theſe, riches are inſipid, and 
life is burthenſome. With them, 
poverty is ſupportable, and -obſcurity 
no-ways intolerable. 

Every inſtitution that contributes, 
but in the ſma'leſt degree, to give 
health, eaſe, and relief, to thoſe who 
groan beneath the weight of affliction, 
has a wonderful and indeſcribable 
tendency to promote the happineſs of 
generous minds, by the pleaſure it 
affords them of deduCting ſomewhat 
from the miſeries of others, without 
actually transferring them on any one 
elſe. Would men be univerſally 
Jen they would be univerſally 

appy. Poverty would not then be 
dreaded as an evil, nor would com- 
plaint be treated as a crime, It is 
Jeſs pleaſure to receive a favour, than 
it 1s to confer one. For this reaſon, 
the rich will always have the advan- 
tage of the poor. It is good to be 
rich, becauſe, by being ſo, goodneſs 
can be exerciſed on a more extenſive 
ſcale. It is good to be generous, 
becauſe, by being ſo, we are induced 
to be uſeful to others, Avarice pro- 
cures not a reverſion of pleaſure by 
any returns of happineſs that it gives 
birth to, It is a dead weight that 
deprives men of all intereſt in the 
world, that is unconnected with. 
An avaricious man is worſe than a 
poor man. He foregoes the oppor- 
tunity of doing good while he lives, 
without having it in his power to 
plead inability, as an excuſe for his 
conduct. And when he dies, he 
only leaves behind him what he was 
unable to carry with him. He de- 
parts loaded with emptineſs. No 


works of benevolence follow him. 


No generous ſentiments of love for 
his fellow · creatures, accompany him. 


The poor do not miſs him; the rich 
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to lie and periſh in the cold and 


do not want him. He leaves none 9 
mourn for his departure — none 0 
wiſh that his days had been prolongey, 
While he lives, he is dead to the 
world; and when he dies, the wei, 
is dead to him. He knows not hv 
much, even in this life, our plea(y;e; 


hin 
are multiplied and increaſed, and il 
our capacities for happineſs enlarged sf 
and improved, by the performance 1 
of good actions. It is not he who ein 
daily wiſhes for an increaſe of riches, Wo | 
to do good with, that is generous and yl 
humane, but it is he who actually har 
makes uſe of thoſe he has, without h1 
deſcending to the meanneſs of wiſhing ow 


for thoſe he does not poſſeſs. He 
that wiſhes cenſures himſelf. Haz be 
a competency? He can do good in 
proportion to that competency, Had 
he ten thouſand times as much, he 
could do no more. Conſequently bis 
merit could not be greater, Gene. 
roſity is not to be meaſured by the 
depth of a pocket, the weight of a 
purſe, or the rent roll of an eſtate; 


but by a tenderneſs of heart that ed 
prompts us to do all the good we can 8 
let our circumſtances be what they er! 
may. | dy 

Lothario poſſeſſed an income of Tr 
five hundred pounds a year, In an np 
early part of an afternoon, in the T! 
month of February, as he was taking ; 
his walk. he ſaw a man lying on the f ; 


ſide of a road not much frequented, ce 
On enquiry he found he had been ef 
taken ill on his journey and was un- 
able to proceed any farther. Lothario 
gave him half-a-crown and paſſed on, 
About an hour afterwards a country 
cottager came the ſame road. lie 
perceived the man and deſired to 
know the reaſon of his lying there, 
The ſtranger gave him the ſame in- 
formation that he had before given to 
Lothario. God's my life! ſaid the 
countryman, it's a hard caſe though 


way he went. Two hours afterward: 
he returned with a horſe and a cat; 
Here, friend, ſaid he, I have vot 
quite left you—-T have no money 10 
give you, but you ſhan't lie here and 
die. 1 ſhall only have three bill, 
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ze leſs to take at the week's end, 
Che ranger immediately took out 
be half-a-crown that Lothario had 
ren bim—here my good friend, 


de, holding it out to him, I 


dald not willingly have you loſe any 
king on my account. ] have one 
pilliog more in my pocket. Oh 
for that matter ſaid the cottager, 
{| can't do a good action without 
ſeing paid for it, I may as well not 


nat all! I may ſome day be fick 


yſelf ; and who knows but I may 
bance to want that aſſiſtance then 
hich you ſtand ſo much in need of 
ow |!! 


Lothario was charitable ; but the 
ottager was generous and humane. 
Ind let it be remembered, that gene- 
oity and humanity excel charity as 
ach as chriſtianity excels morality. 
n the ſacred writings indeed the 
irtue of generoſity is not ſo much as 
zmed; and the reaſon is obvious. 
t is becauſe generoſity is the per- 
ection of chriſtianity. By the charity 
f Lothario the ſtranger might have 
jeriſhed with cold and hunger; while 
dy the generolity of the cottager he 
ns actually delivered from impend- 
ig danger, The merit of the latter 
yas as great as his ability could make 
t; that of the former was the effect 
df a momentary ſenſation of pity, un- 
ccompanied with any beneficial re- 
eons on the critical and dangerous 
tuation of a fellow creature. It 
ja a gift by no means adequate to 
de end required. Lothario himſelf, 
th two hundred guineas in his 
ccket, might, under ſuch circum- 
ances, have fallen a prey to the in- 
(emencies of the ſeaſon, the gnaw- 
gs of hunger, or the rapidity of 
leaſe, In ſuch a ſituation money 
one was uſeleſs ; becauſe no aſſiſlance 


that might be purchaſed with it, was 


within the reach of the perſon who 
poſſeſſed it. | 

[f there are, in this neighbourhood, 
any men ſo devoted to pleaſure as to 
prefer the gratification of their paſ- 
ſions to the eaſe and health of their 
fellow creatures; if there are any 
ſo attached to intereſt as to ſorget 
their duty—if there are any who in 
the enjoyment of eaſe and abundance 
can forget the anguiſh of want and 
miſery, and think good humour and 
a fair character equivalent to gene- 
roſity and humanity—to them I ſhall 
write to no purpoſe. For as there is 
a degree of thoughtleſsneſs which no 
argument can remove, ſo there is a 
degree of ipſenſibility which no rhe- 
torick can effect. But, 

The man who throws his mite into 
a general ſtock that is conſigned for 
the uſe of his fellow creatures, is 
doing good beyond the power of in- 
dividual calculation to aſcertain, The 
moment his name 1s placed on the lift 
of benevolence, his aſſiſtance, coun- 
tenance, and intereſt are carried to 
account. And each of them adds 
ſomewhat to the value, the influence, 
and efficacy of the whole. 

There are many ways of purſoing 
happineſs, but there is but one way 
to obtain it z and that is by making, 
as much as we poſlibly can, the hap- 
pineſs of our fellow creatures ſubſer- 
vient to our own, And in this pur- 
ſuit there is perhaps no method more 


likely to prove ſucceſsful than that by 


which we can relieve miſery without 
encouraging idleneſs, and at the ſame 
time mitigate pain by the expulſion of 
ſolitude. 


SEMPER Ip. 


July 11, 1794. 
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To the EniToRs of the KENTISH REGISTER, 


—— 


S every thing that relates to the 
A French Revolution, eſpecially 
whatever tends to inveſtigate the 
cauſes of it, is extremely curious and 
intereſting at the preſent period, I 
embrace the opportunity, which your 
 widely-ciculated Publication affords, 
of making known amongſt my coun- 
trymen an opinion on this ſubject, 
which, whether well or ill ſounded, 
is very prevalent on the Continent ; 
hoping that ſome of your intelligent 
correſpondents will be enabled to 
throw greater light upon it. The 
opinion in queſtion is, that the my- 
#ſteries of Freemaſonry have, in a 
great meaſure, contributed to thoſe 
changes in ſentiment and morality, 
no leſs than in Government, amonglt 
a neighbouring people, which the 
lurrounding nations view with fuch 
ſurprize. 1 cannot better make known 
. theſe ideas than by giving a ſhort ac- 
count of a work, in wh:ch they are 
contained, now lying before me, 
written in the French language, and 
moch eſteemed by the honeſt part of 
the French nation, though little 
Known amongſt our countrymen. The 
author of this was a Mr. Le Franc, 
the late ſuperior of the ſeminary of 
Eudiſts at Caen, who was butchered 
at Paris on the infamous 2d of Sep- 
tember. He is ſaid, by his friends, 
one of whoſe letters on this ſubject 1 
have ſeen, to have derived his know- 
ledge of Freematonry from a volumi— 
cous collection of papers which a maſter 
of that order, ia his laſt fickneſs, put 
into his hands. It is furcher ſtated, 
that the author, having thorougly ex- 
amined theſe papers, conceived it to 
be his duty to lay the ſubſtance of 
them before the Archbiſhop of Paris 
ſome years previous to the commence- 
ment of the Revolution ; at the fame 
time undertaking to demonſtrate, that 
the ſyſ.em contained in thera menaced 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION caused by FREE MASONzy 


approaching ruin both to the Chun 
and to the State. The work | hy 
mentioned is entituled “ The . 
withdrawn $5 or, the Secret of þ 
French Revolution explained by j 
Help of Freemaſonry.” The (eco 
edition, which I make uſe of, u 
printed at Paris in 1792. 

In the aforeſaid work the au 
ridicules the ſeveral pretenſions u 
high antiquity, and to an honourgh 
origin, to which many Freemaſq 
lay claim. It ſeems, that ſome « 
theſe ſay they were founded by thy 
fraternities of maſons who re-bui 
ſeveral cities in Paleſtine during i 
Cruſades, and who were the fabric 
tors of our beautiful Gothic churche 
others aſcribe their inſtitution to a 
King Athelſtan, the grandſon oft 
great Alfred; who, having ſentover 
the Continent for the moſt able by 
ders that could he engaged, g 
them a charter and a code of |; 
peculiar to themſelves ; whilſt ma 
more claim a deſcent from the bu 
ders of Solomon's famous templ 
To all theſe Mr. Le Franc repl 
that it is clear, from their own 
teſſion, as well as from every 0 
circumſtance, that their building 1 
a mere emblematical natore: tt 
profefiion being to erect temples 
the protection of virtue, and pri 
for the reception of vice. It appt 
that of late years, many members 
this ſociety, and amongſt the rl 
celebrated Count Cagholiro, 
tained that the ſtricteſt confarol) 
to be found between the mytlert 
Freemaſonry, and thoſe praCiſed 
the worſhip of Iſis, and that te 
fore, the former were to be traced 
to a very remote period ot ant! 
and to the country of Egypt. 
whatever learning there is in ths 
count, Le Franc ſays, that Cage 


is indebted to the publication Z 
I" 


dect of Monſieur Guillement, a 
ned maſon. He is as far, how. 
er, from admitting this as the other 
nealogies of the ſociety in queſtion, 
I. the contrary, he ſays it cannot be 
iced bigher than the famous irreli- 
os meeting of Treviſan, Ochin, 
lentilis, Lelius, Darius Socinus, and 


do Favſtus Socinus, he aſſerts, that 
e proper foundation of Freemaſonry, 
z hidden and emblematical ſyſtem 
Equality and Deiim, properly be- 
nes. This artful and indefatigable 
daty, having ſeen Servetus burnt 
Calvin at Geneva, for maintain - 
g only a part of his ſyſtem, and 
ading that the Proteſtant and Ca- 
olic States were equally hoſtile to 
reception, is ſaid to have concealed 
under emblems and myſterious ce- 
monies, together with certain dread- 
ul oaths of ſecrecy, in order that, 
bilſt it was publicly preached among ft 
he people, in thoſe provinces in which 
| was tolerated, it might filently 
eal, eſpeciallß by means of the 
earned and the opulent, into other 
puntries, in which an open profeſſion 
it would then have conducted to 
je (take. The propagation of this 
yitem is ſtated to have been veiled 
ader the enig matical term of build- 
ig atemple, the length of which,” 
n terms of Freemaſonry, ** was to 
nend from the Eaſt to the Weſt, and 
de breath of it from the North to 
ge South.” Hence the profeflors of 
are furniſhed with the ſeveral m- 
Iuments of building ; the trowel, 
de mallet, the ſquare, the level, the 
lommet, Ke. This accounts for the 
lame of Maſons which they have 
lopted. As to the epithet of Fre? 
ich they prefix to the ſam2, our 
hor ſays it is derived from ey, 
Mach in Poland, whence this Socj- 
an confraternity paſſed about the 
ddle of the laſt century into Eng. 
ad, denotes a brother. 
With reſpe& to the influence which 
lis writer ſuppoſes Freemaſonry to 
ie had on the French Revolution, 
* remarks that the Monſter Egaliie, 
do vas the main ſpriag of the latter, 
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hers, at Vicenza, in 1540: but it 
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was alſo the Grand Maſter, in France; 
of the former, that Condorcet, Roch- 
foucault, and other chief officers of 
the Maſonic order, were the chief 
architects of the new Conſtitution ; 
that the new diviſion of France into 
departments, diftrifts, cantons, and 
cireumferences Farrondiſements ) is con- 
fefledly the ſelf-ſame, in all its parts, 
with that of maſonry throughout Eu- 
rope; that the National Aﬀembly, 
when,they weat in a body to the Ca- 
thedral of Paris to celebrate the Re- 
volution, ſoon after it had taken 
place, were pleaſed to accept of the 
higheſt honor of Maſonry, that of 
paſſing under the arch of eel (formed 
by a double row of brethren who hold 
the points of their ſworde, ſo as to 
touch each other.) In ſhort, he ſays, 
that the municipal ſcarf, which is the 
diſtiotive mark of the loweſt order of 
French Magiſtrates, is the ſelf ſame 
with that of Apprentice Maſons ; that 
the preſident of the Aﬀembly's hat 
reſembles that of a wenerable mafter 
ina Maſonry ; and that the obligation 
of laying afile all marks of diſtinc- 
tion, ſuch as ſtars, garters, ribbands, 
croſſes, &c. before a brother 1s per- 
mitted to enter into a Lodge, was 
not only a prelude, but alſo was in» 
tended as a preparation for that de- 
ſtruction of all ranks in ſociety, which 
bas taken place in the country we have 
been ſpeaking of. I muſt not forget 
the marked proteQtion, which, our 
author ſays, the new Legiſlature has 
afforded Freemaſonry, at the ſame 
that it has deſtroyed all other corpo- 
rations and ſocieties. 

I muſt now briefly detail ſome cf 
this writer's remarks on the effect 
which he ſuppoſes Freemaſonry has 
produced on moral ſentiment and re- 
ligion throughout France. He con- 
tends, that the horrible and ſangui. 
nary oaths which are taken in the fe- 
veral degrees of Maſonry, and which 
he lays before his readers, the daggers, / 
croſs- bones, death's-heads, imaginary 
combats with the murders of Hiram, 
and other horrid ceremonies they 
make uſe of, have a natural tendency 
to ſteel the heart, and have, in fact, 
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paved the way for thoſe revolting 
barbarities, which have indeed been 
tranſacted by the enthuſiaſtic multi- 
tade, but not until they had been 
coolly planned by their philoſophic 
leaders. He moreover, enters upon 
an expoſition of the Rabbinical tales 
concerning the death and -burial of 
' Adoniram, and of the meaning of 
the maſter's watchword Macbenac, to- 
gether with an analyſis of the cate- 
chiſm repeated by the maſonic knights 
of the ſun at their initiation; all 
which, he undertakes to ſhow, are 
calculated to undermine genuine 
Chriltianity, and to eſtabliſh a Soci- 
nian and Deiſtical ſyſtem of religion, 
and a code of morality very difterent 
from that of the Goſpel. 

It is neceſſary I ſhould here re- 
mark, in favour of many Maſons of 
this country of approved morality and 
ſentiment, and conſpicuous for their 
loyalty at the preſent ſeaſon, that our 
author maintains that, whilſt the lower 
orders of this ſociety, viz. the ap- 
prentices, companions, and ordinary 
maſters, are amuſed with their em- 
blematical z»fonia aud ceremonies, 
only the perfect, or Scotch maſters, 
and the grand architects, whoſe intro- 
duction into France he dates ſo low 
as the year 1784, through the means 
of Earneſt Frederick Walterſtorff, 


Chamberlain to the King of Denmark, 


are in the real ſecret of Freemaſonry. 
On this head, he points out the oaths 


— ———— 


EFFECTS 


T is not a little ſurpriſing that 

age, which ſo greatly terrifies us, 
ſhould nevertheleſs be ſo much co- 
veted by all the world. We are all 
aſhamed to be old, and yet we all 
defire to live long enough to be as 
. venerable as Methuſelah. On the 
other hand, in our juvenile years, we 
think it a diſhonour to be young: a 
girl wants to be a woman, and a boy 
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by nature. 


which are taken in the differeq g, 
grees, not only to conceal their ,,. 
ſpective ſecret from the 577% 


* 


un 
uu⁰j aue, but alſo from their Own bre. 


thren who are ia a lower cla(; tha 
themſelves, 


| Having given this imperſeg 272, 


celebrated work, the ſubſtace 9 
which is alſo-adopted by other writers 
of character, I wiſh to aſcertain, if 
it be poſſible (after making very grey 
allowances for our author's enthu{aſn 
for his ſyſtem, in aſcribing to oy 
cauſe an event which is evidently the 
reſult of many), 1. Whether therej; 
any thing in the original Conſtitution 
of Freemaſonry which is calculated, 
or has a tendency, to produce thoſe 
changes in civil and religious afirg 
which have lately takea place in 
France? 2. Admitting that this frk 
queſtion is determined in the negs. 
tive, may not a conſiderable number 
of the lodges in France have orga- 
nized themſelves of late years upon 
principles of Irreligion and Republi. 
caniſm? 3. Was Freemaſonary int. 
tuted by Socinus and his immediate 
diſciples, and introduced into Eng. 
land about the time of the Great Rc. e 
bellion, and thence carried into France 


kn 

at the time of the Revolution ? Jas 
im 

Yours, &c. le 

Ye 
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OF AGE. 


a man, long before the time allotted 
Hence it is, that mils 
ſcarce in her teens, affects the dreb 
and appearance of her mamma; ® 
the ſmock faced youth, withoot the 
down of ſixteen, makes uſe of h 
penknife for a razor. 

It muſt, however, be ack 
ledged, that the ladies in general t 
much more addicted to the ſu ppreb 


_ a << # td — —  _— 


years than the men, as they conſi- 
beauty more immediately their 
dovince, and too well know that age, 
ven in A Ninon de PEnclos, will 
her the lilies and roſes of a fine 
ice, I have been acquainted with 
yergl ladies who not only ſtopped 
ve courſe of time in this reſpect, but 
blolutely made repriſals from what 
vas paſt, by dropping a year gra- 
nelly as they advanced. I have an 
nt who is now according to the 
d ble, than which no authority can be 
note orthodox, in her forty-tourth 
ear; but baving for theſe lail four 
Lars funk an annual rotation, fle is 
* this period, agreeable to her ſup. 
tation, juſt in her fix and thirtieth 
(> that fix years hence, inſtead of 


ole bity, ſhe will be exactly thirty. This 
irs WW: grinding young again withouc a 
in mill ; but the misfortune is, the {ure 
In index of age appears upon her fore- 
82. head, and every additional wrinkle is 
der Naa additional teſtimony in favour of 
ga. ie Bible, 

Don The conduct of my young aunt 
lis makes me frequently call io mind that 
{tt ludicrous paſſage in the Diable Beiteuæx. 
ate here two ladies are examined before 
"2- i notary, who aſks their reſpective 


Wages, The lady of ſixty-nipe ac- 
knowledges herſelf forty; but the 
lady of forty-eight thinks it a very 
impertinent queſtion; however, at 
length being hard puſhed, ſhe ſays 
very whimfically, “ Si cela eſt alſolu- 
f ment neceſſaire, regardez moi donc, 
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avec attention, et meiteg mon age en 
conſcience.. I it be abjolutely ne- 
cęſſary, examine me attentively, and 
let your conſcience diflate. 

Upon their retiring from their ex- 


' amination, the old lady laughs at the 


folly of the notary, who could be fo 
ſimple as to imagine they would give 
in their real age to be pronounced 
againſt them in open court; then ac- 
kaowiedges ſhe had ſuppreſſed twenty 
years; and thinks the other had done 
very right in following her ex- 
ample, Ibis remark highly piques 
the younger, who will not zow allow 
herſelt to be more than thirty-five, 
Bat the other telling her ſhe was pre- 
ſent at her birth; and adding, **T 
kuew your father, he was not young 
when he died, and that is near forty 
years ago, the young lady is fo en- 
raged that ſhe is willing to ſacrifice 
her mother's virtue to her vanity and 
youth, and replies with much warmth, 
Oh! as to that, madam, I do not 
mind it a pin; for when my father 
married my ether, he was then too 
old to beget children.“ 

I know not whether my aunt would 
call her mother's chaſtity in queſtion 
upon {uch an occaſion ; but I really 
believe hers is ſo completely preſerved 
by time, that it will never be blown 
upon in the circles of ſcandal, and 
that ſhe will die a virgin, notwith- 
ſtanding the retrograde Reps ſhe is in- 
ceſſantly taxing from age towards 
matrimony. 


SENTISH AEGIS T ER: 


Tur VANITY 


te HE extenſive limits of the vanity 
a of man, terminate in an epi- 
„ taph, It is, however, often a ſtronger 
* teltimonial of the pride of the living, 


than of the virtues of the dead. It 

ſhould hereby ſeem that falſhood is ſo 

inſeparably blended with humanity, 

that it follows them even to the tomb, 

md triumphs ill over their aſhes. 
Vol. II. No. 12. 


M ma 


oF EPITAPIIS. 


The preat expence that frequently 
accompantes this monumental flattery, 
has often its fource in the deiign of 
giving credit to impoſtore; and the 
eulogium graven on marble, in honour 
of the deceaſed, is moſt frequently a 
portrait which it were to be wiſhed he 
had reſembled, rather than a faithful 
likeneſs of what he really was. 

Epi- 
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Epitaphs may be ſtyled the humbugs 
of the dead, to which, indeed a judi- 
cious reader never gives any credit. 
If the ſoul after this life is in a ſtate 
of happineſs, it does not require the 
oſtentatious evidence of an epitaph ; 
and if it be not in this ſtate of beati- 
tude, the rotting body does not merit 
the fallacious plaudit, 'Thoſe, how- 
ever, who pay this tribute to their 
departed friends, either through gra- 
titude or eſteem, are more excuſable 
than thoſe who in their life appropriate 
a capital ſum to ornament a carcaſe 
with an expenſive monument, and 
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who have the effrontery to write he 
own eulogium whilſt living, that the 
may impoſe falſehood on the wi 
when incapable of ſpeaking. 8 

I ſhould not, however, contemn 
this cuſtom, if thoſe who thous 
proper to pen their own epitaphs, :c. 
quitted themſelves as well as a ce;:2jn 
Roman, whoſe tomb was found vi, 
the following 1in{cription : 


Non nomen, non quo genitus, non unde, guide 


*£ 4 
= 


Multus in eternum ſum cinis, ofa vi}! 
Non ſum, nec fueram genitus, tanien e Mi {., 
Mito, Nec exprobres ſin gula, tals Tis, 


9D 9 1 


Wretched Portrait Painter, who 
affected to be a free-thinker, 
was one day talking very unworthily 
of the Bible; a ciergyman main» 
tained to him, that he was not only a 
{pecuiative but a practical behever— 
the painter denied it; the clergyman 
ſaid he could prove it“ You ſtrictly 
obierve the ſecond commandment,?” 
{aid the parſon, for in your pictures, 
vou make not the likeneſs of any 
thing that is in the heaven above, or 
1n the earth beneath, or in the water 
under the earth.“ 


Godeau, biſhop of Vince, uſed to 
ſay, that compoſition was the parad:/e 
of an auihor, to reviſe his work his 


purgatory, and to correct the preſs his 
Hell. 


Oliver Cromwell had nominated a 
nobleman, of the firit diitinction, to 
go over to Madrid in the character of 
an ambailador extraordinary, and 


cerning the behaviour of the Spaniſh 


and, in caſe of not receiving a ſatis- 
factory reply, to inform his Catholic 
Majeſty, that he might expect the 
. walls of the Eſcurial to fly about his 
ears in a few months. The nobleman 
teſtihed his Hanks for the great honour 
the Protector deſigned him, but ex- 
cuſed himſelf from the errand, ſaying, 
it might prove a compliment of too 


demand a categorical anſwer con-. 


guarda coſtas, in the Weſt Iudies; 


— — 
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much importance for him to rein 
with the anſwer.—* Leave tha 
me,” ſays Oliver; „ if ther ron 
% but a hair of your head, Ie. 
% venge the inſult, by taking cf the 
« heads of every Spaniar« in my do. 
© minions.“ —- But of al! th{ 
heads, replied the ncbl:man, 
© there may not be one to nt ny 
Shoulders. 


Mr. Pope, who, notwithſandirg 
his diminutive and miſhapen figure, 
was not a little vain of his perlon, 
having aſked Swift what people thought 
of him in Ireland: Why,” ſaid 
Swift, “ they think you are a very 
e /ittle man, but a very great poet.“ 
— Pope retorted with ſome acrimony, 
— They think the very 1cverle of 
you in England.“ 

Louis XIV. ſaid one day to father 
Maſlilon, “] have heard many great 
«*« orators in my Chapel, and | hate 
« always been well ſatisficd with 
% them; but every time I hear v0, 
« I am diſſatisfied with myſelf.“ 


His late Majeſty, generally aſter dis- 
ner, made it a rule to viſit the Cout- 
teſs of Yarmouth. In paſſing througl 
the chambers to her apartment nf 
evening, only preceded by a ſingle 
page, a ſmall canvas bag of guinea 
which he held in his hand, 400. 
dentally dropt, when one of then 


rolled in under a cloſet where wood 
1 25 


„is generally kept ſor the uſe of his 
bed - chamber. After the King had 
ey deliberately picked up the mo- 
Frey, he ſound himſelf deficient of a 
prinea, and judging where it went 
. Come,“ ſays he to the page, we 
„ mult find this guinea ; here, help 
Be ne to throw out this wood.“ The 
Doe and he accordinply fell to work, 
Pad in a little time found it.— 
. Well,“ ſays the King, “you have 
& wrought hard, there's the guinea 
bor your labour; but I would have 
. nothing loſt.““ — No bad example 
Wis he higher departments of tale. 


The late Lord Cheſterfield hap- 
Erened to be at a rout in France, 
Eulcre Voltaire was one of the gueſts. 
beſterfield ſeemed to be gazing 
boat the brilliant circle of ladies, 
ben Voltaire thus accoſted him ;— 
My Lord, I know you are a judge; 
F which are more beautiful, the Eug- 
li or French ladies“ —“ Upon 
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the navy, that he heard he read the 
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my word,” replied his Lordſhip, 
with his uſual preſence of mind, © I 
* am no connoiſſeur in paintings.'— 
Some time after this, Voltaire being 
in London, happened to be at a no- 
bleman's rout with Lord Cheſterfield, 
A lady in company, prodigiouſly 
painted, directed her whole difcourie 
to Voltaire, and entirely engroſſed 
his converſation. Cheſterfield came 
up, and tapped him on the ſhoulder, 
ſaying, ** Sir, take care you are not 
„ captivated?” — My Lord.“ re- 
plied the French wit, ** I ſcorn to be 
* taken by an Engliſh bottom under 
French colours.“ 


The Duke of Clarence jocularly 
obſerving to Captain H y, of 


Bible, wiſhed to know what he learned 
from it —The Captain replied one 
part of ſcripture he well remembered; 


which was—“ Not to put his truſt in 
princes.” 
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| REMARKS on OBSOLETE ENGLISH POETRY. 
No. J. 


my remarks upon poetry, I ſhall 
confine myſelf to no method, but 
et down my obſervations as careleſely 


ou, they riſe, For by a minute and 
ie of orious reſearch into the forgotten 
toductions of this celeſtial art, I 
uber, without any trouble to myſelf, 
erer e able to point out ſome compoſitions 
bare uch the greater part of thoſe who 
i ald not have taken the pains to 
„ them out of the rubbiſh in which 
* de were buried, may yet admire 
den brought forward. Mere modern 
r 0 Weilers indeed may be fo confined to 
001": mode of ideas, of language, and 
fazit rhythm, that they may turn with 
c 00 uſt from different modulations of 
gk fre, from ſentences differently con- 
meu ded, and thoughts produced by 
oc ver periods under different habits 
* liſe. But then even theſe may by 
woes be taught to appreciate merit 
v3 | 
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by more enlarged principles; to de- 
tet faulis, to which faſhion had 
rendered them blind; and to ok 
beyond the puny ſuperiority of thoie 
ſelf important poets, whom they ad- 
mired with blind reverence, becauſe 
they had been habituated to none 

more excellent. | 
When the body of Engliſh poets, 
publiſhed by the bookſellers, which 
has the ſanction of Dr. Johnlian's 
name, was publiſhed, I was very 
young, and, impreſſed with awe at the 
authority of ſuch a critic, thougni the 
unhappy Bards, (if any ſuch by any 
chance fell in my way who were with- 
out the pale of that lift, for I fup- 
poſed them of conrie unworthy to be 
ſought) entirely beneath my notice 
But a little time, a little erquiry, an- 
a little exerciſe of my own judgme: ! 
taught me otherwiſe, For be -I 
| jag 
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judges of the power of Engliſh poetry 
from the collection (even ſuppoſing it 
to have included Chaucer, Spenſer, 
and Shakeſpeare, of whom every one 
may be thought aware) will not only 
form his opinion without ſome 1m- 
portant paris of the materials from 
whence his concluſions ought to be 
drawn, but will be without ſo much 
of the variety of imagery ientiment, 
diction, and metre, which have in 
one age or other been diſplayed among 
us, that he will be ignorant of much 
of the greateſt excellence 1n courtly 
elegance, in lyric ſweetneſs, in moral 
pathos and ſymplicity, at which our 
language has arrived, What general 
reader of poetry, however well-edu- 
cated, and informed, however full of 
taſte, has heard of HABING TON, 
or if he has, thinks any more of him, 
than of the forgotten names in the 
Dunciad. His enrollment indeed may 
be found in ſome of the Collections 
of Lives of Poets. copied from one 
to another, from a Wood to Cibber, 
but none ſeem to have made the ex- 
ertion of looking into his poems, and 
Judging for themſelves. For, if they 
had, muſt not the praiſe due to the 
following, as well as many others, 
have reſcued him from oblivion *? 


Nox not indicat Scientiam. 


Davin. 
When I ſurvey the bright 
Cgleſtial ſphere : 


So rich with jevels hung, that night 
Doth like an /Ethiop bride appear. 


My ſoul her wings doth ſpread 
And heaven-ward flies, 

Th' Almighty's myſteries to read 

In the large volume of the iktes, 


For the bright firmar ent 
Choots forth no flame 

So ſilent, but is eloquent 

In ſpeaking the Creat:r's name, 


No unregarded far 

Co tracts its licht 
Into fo ſmall a character, 
Remov'd far from our human hight, 


Bur if we ſtedfaſt look 
We ſhall diſcern 
In it, as in ſome holy book, 


It tells the conqureror, 
That fax-it ttc, d power 
Which his proud dap ve rs trafic tor 


” " " 5 
Is but the triumph of an honr. 


1 hat from the fartheſt north, 
SOME nation may 
Vet undiſcover'd iſfue forth 


» w - 
And o er his new-got congueſt ſway. 


Some nation yet ſhut in 
VV ith hills ol ice, 
May be let OUT fo icourge His 11 


Ani then they likewiſe ſhall 

i heir ruin have, 
For as yourtelves your empires fall, 
And every kingdom hath a grave, 


Thus thoſe celeſtial fires, 
hough ſeeming mute, 
The fall-cy f our denies, 
And all the pr.de of life confutc, 


For they have watch'd fince firſt 
The world had birth : 

And found fin in i:({elf accurſt, 
And nothing pe:minent on catti, 


_ n 
— — 


— _ 


I ” 


How man may heavenly knowled-y low 


— 
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THE 8 LAV BE. 


By Mr. Cowrxx. 


ORC'D from home, and all its pleaſures, 
Afric's coaſt ] left forlorn, 
To increaſe a ſtranger”; treaſurcs, 
O'er the raging billows borne : 
Men from Europe bug and ſo/d me, 
Paid my price in paltry gold; 
But though 7beir*s they have enro'I'd me, 
Minds are never tc be ſeld. A 


Still in thought as free as ever. 
What are ower's rights? 1 aft, 
M from my delights to ſever ; 
Mx to torture—ME to taſk |! 
Fleecy locks and black complexions 
Cann t forfeit Nature's c aim; 
Skins may differ, but affecions 
Dwell in B/ack and White the { m'. 
Why did all-creating Nature : 
Make the plavt for which we toll ? 
Sighs muſt waft it, tears muſt Wiler, 
Sweat of ours mult ereſs the [oil *, 


Think 


FOR JULY, 


Think, ye Maſters, iron-hearted, 
Sitting at your jovial boards, 

Think how many backs have ſmarted 
For the ſevect your cane affords, 


Is there, as ye ſometimes tell us, 
Is there One who reigns on high? 
Has ur bid you buy and ſell us, 
Speaking from his throne, the ſky ? 
Aſk him if your knotted ſcourges, 
Fetters, blood-extorting ſcrews, 
Are the means which duty urges 
Agents of his will to uſe : 


Hark! he anſwers. wild“ Tornadoes, 
Strewing yonder ſeas with wrecks, 
Waſting towns, plantativns, meadows, 
Is; the voice with which he ſpeaks. 

He foreſeeing what vexation 
Afric's town would undergo, 

Fix'd his YRANT'S habitation 
Where his whirlwinds anſwer'd, no 


By our blood in Aﬀric waſte), 
"7 — as ot * n 0 12 H 1ry 
LICE Our net KS TCCCLY C CSG WT TIS. 
Py the imis'ries which ve taf ed, 
Cr fling in our birks the main; 
By our ſuff'rings once ye brought us 
T5 the man-degrading mart, 
All ſuſtain'd by patience, taught us 
Only by a realen beart, 


Deem our nations brutes no longer, 
Till ſome reaſon you ſhall find 

Worthier of regard, and ſtronger 
Than the Colurs of our kind; 


3 7 „ 
Slaves of gold, whoſe ſordid dealings 
N 1 = if T2 } 75 2 \ Af . * 4 9 

Larniſh'd ally ur bovrſted powers, 


. * as 1 # 4> #5 * x* 2 * * &O 
Prove that pou nave human toichnes 
12 


'Ere you proudly queſtion ours. 


OS a ms nm 
— —— 


PROLOGUE 
ON THE 
OLD WINCHESTER PLAYHOUSE, 
Over the Butcher's Shambles, 


WHOEVER our ſtage examines, muſt ex- 
cuſe 
The wond'rous ſhifts of the d-amatic muſe ; 
Th-n kindly liſten, while the Prolog ue 
rambles 
From wit to bref, from Shakeſpeare to the 
| ſhambles ! 
Diriled only by or: e flight of ſtairs, 
The manarch {waggers, and the 
wears! 
Wb the tranfition when the curtain drops, 
Fm weak Monimia's moans to mutton- 
....Choos ! 
While for Lothario's loſs Lavinia cries 


butcher 


Old women ſcold, and dealers dn Jour. 


eyes ! 


* bd = 
, | Alluding to the hurricanes ſo common 
Mile Wen-Indies. 
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Here Juliet liſtens to the gentle larke, 

There in harſh chorus hungry bull-dogs bark. 

Clcavers and ſcymitars give blow for Llow, 

And heroes bleed above, and ſheep below ! 

While tr.gic thunders ſhake the pit and box, 

Rebellows to the rear the ſtaggering ox. 

Cow-horns ane trumpets mix theic martial 
tones, 

Kid:ies and kings, mouthing and marrow- 
bones. 

Suet and ſighs, blank verſe and blood abound, 

And form a tragi-comedy around. 

With weeping lovers, dying calves com- 
plain, 

Confuſion reigns—chaos is come again ! 

Hither your ſteel yards, Butchers, bring, to 
weigh 

The pound of fleſh Anthonio's bond muſt pay! 

Hither your knives, ye Chriſtians, clad in 
blue, 

Bring to be whetted by the ruthleſs Jew! 

Hard is our lot, who, ſeldom doom d to ea, 

Caſt a ſheep's-eye on this forbidden meat — 

Gaze on ſurloins, which, ah! we cannot 
carve, 

And in the midſt of legs of mutton—ſtarve ! 

B t would you to our houle in crow 's rep-irg 

Ye generous captains, and ye blooming fair, 

The fite of Tantalus v e (hoald not tear, 

Nor pine for a repaſt tha is ſo near. 

Monarch no more would ſupperleſ, rema'ng 

No. pregaant queen for cutle s long in vain. 

WAR TONs 


For the Kentith Regiſter. 
ODDO 


SONNET To':] ULTRA; 


Trauſlated liberally from the third Basiun 
of SECUNDUC, beginning 


4— 


Da dib F Of; 
— Da ibi Suasiolum, SS. 


cc ONE kiss] ſ.cet maid! ene rapturous 
KJ1SS imparts 
E're, heedleſs, yet, the rapid moment flies 3 
A future boon ubJurate FATE denies, 
Then Now the gift beſtow, and cheer my 
ſinking heart.“ 


The nymph complied her lips of r ſeate hue, 
My cager Ji.s in biifs ecſtatic preſt, 
Bathed in delights of pure ambroſiai dew z 
While ev*ry pulſe the throbbing bl ſs conieſt, 


Bur ſoon the vermei lips their % forſake, 
( tante zing dream of fancies bliſg !) 
So ſtar's the ruflic from the trampled ſuake; 

Is 1645, DEL USLIVE FAIR, to grant -hek.ſs? 


Ah no! My Love, tis bit to fan the firg 
Of mll-imploriog, unallay'd DESIRE. 


London, July 4, 1794. 


1 4T⁰⁹⁹e 8 Firr-AlLAx. 
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The FRENCH EXILE, 
| CHEERLESS and pale, with heedleſs Reps 


he trays, 
Jn fad r: membrance of his f rmer days! 
Reſign” d to grief, his br: aſt Ho comfort knows, 
Bereft of hope, r friend to ſooth his woes ; — 
To want, inſul“ 5 mi ſe y conſign 9. 

Be ld the wretched orphan of mankind ! 
From eacn f nd ch rm, and once lov d country 
torn, 

If creams hi- ſleep 
; mourn: 

But ah! his fate in yain does he deplorey 
For ever bauiſhed from his native ſhore £ 


deceive, he wakes to 


—— 


PROL OG IEsS 


holen by Mr. KemnLe, at Drury-Lint 


- i eairc 3 bet re *he Benefit 4 * ” 7 4 7 the 
Families of t. oſe 


Firſt of June. 


BY JOSEPH 


Scamen who fell on the 


RICHARDSON, ESQ» 
OF all the Virtues which enamour'd Fame 
Connects for ever with a Priton's name, 
None ſounds more ſweetly from her trump 
than thee, 


Thou firſt, beſt excellence, Humanity ! 
Say, ſhall a light, wl: ich from its Neal 
ſphere, 


Diſpels the miſt of ſad Mtsf. rtunc's tear, 

Pierces the wor# abodes where Mis'ries havnt, 

And cheers the languid e et drooping Want, 

Shall it to-night with feebler luſtte ſhine 

When Juſlice join her rites, ar Fity's ſhrine? 

No!—ev'ry eye, in generous drops bedew'ds 

Shall cwa that Bounty here's Gratitude, 

Ye hapleſs Orphans, docm'd ng more to ſhare 

The fond protect: on of a Father's care 

Ye widow'd Mourners, docm'd no more to 
krow 

The ſheli'ring kindn 
beſtow | 

Your facred g jefs you do not bear al>ne, 

In Britiſh hea'ts your torrows are their own, 

Ye gallant fpirits, wh to Heav'n are fled, 

Now rank d, now honour'd, with the glorious 
Deas ! 

If of your former being zucht ſurvive, 

And Mem'ry holds her dear prerogative, 

How will your heightea'd notures joy to ſee 

OLD ENGLAND ſafe—OLD ENGLAND 
ſafe and free 

Sav'd by that Valour which, difmiſs'd from 
earth, 

Lions from above the meed of Patriot worth! 


3 


's wlich the Brave 


Theſe the grac'd ornaments that deck your 
bier, 

The brave Man's figh, and gentle Beauty's 

tear: 


KENTISH REGISTER, 


Glory itſelf at ſuch a ſhrine may bow, 
And what is Glory, but a name for þ4 [OW 4 
Pity's ſweet records ſtill in II bear his name 
Exalting Conqueſt into nobler 3 | 
Touch'd by her hand, the Victor's wo), 
aſſume = 
A freſher verdure, and a richer bloom. 
As when the Sun, impetuons, pours lis -, 
And dazzles Natur» with redundant d y, © 
If on f-me lonely ſpot his beams he th, 
Where, dreſs'd in ſweets, retires the hat; 


Role, 5 
We feel his ſoften'd beauty in the ſlone 


And loye his mildneſs, wh.le we own his 
Power. 

Divided Eulogy this night im: 1 
To Britiſh ſpirit, and to Britin he arte; = { 
Thoſe who Alle t their Sovereign Cour! 1. 

cauſe, 
Thoſe who crown Valour with its baf 3»; $ © 
plauſe, ; [ a 
Alike in cheriſh'd memory ſhall live, * 
Ihey who have won the Ser = You why p 
Elve ! to 
7 
6 
GAFFER GRAY. 2 
By Nr. I ret; from bis New: - 
cc The ADVENTURES of HuGn T: 1. m 
li; 
8 ! why doſt thou ſhiver and hahe, Pe 
8855 Gatier Gray ! p. 
And why do h thy n ſe look fo blue F. 

« A is the we, ther that's cold; 555 

is Tm grown very old, - 
% And my do let i is not ve ery new, | * 

« Well.- a day!“ * 

05 

Then, line thy worn doublet with ale, nf 
Gaffer Gray; Ay 

And warm thy old heart with a glaſs, 1 

Nay, but credit I've none, 4 

«© And my money's all gone; »» 
&« Then fay how may that come to paſ:? b. 

„% Well-a-day!“ At 

Ne. 

Hie away to the houſe on the brow, . 
Gaffer Gray; * 

Ard kn ck at the jol'y Prieſt's door. 4g 
«« The prieſt often preaches Nie 

“ Againſt vorldly riches; 4 


66 But ne'er gives a mie to the p-or, 
« Well-a- day!“ 


The Lav yer lives under the hl], 
G-iter Gray; 
Warmly ferc'd both in back and in front, 


„ He will agen his locks, 
c 4nd will threaten the ſtocks, 
„% Should he ever more find me in want, 
„% Well-a-day!“ 


Tis 


Wie United Provinces. 
which Great Britain feels in the ſe- 


The Squire has fat beeves and brown ale, 
Gaffer Gray; 

And the ſeaſon will welcome you there. 
« The fat beeves ana his beer, 

« And bis merry new year, 


a 4 Are all for the fluſh and the fair, 


„% Well-a-day!” 


— ͤ E—— EEE 


RETROSEP ECT 


Jour Political Retroſpects, whillt 

we have been tracing the multi- 
{zrious ſucceſſes of the coaleſced 
powers againſt France, we have uni- 
formly held it as our opinion, the 
impracticability of ſubjecting that 
country by force of arms; we have 
always obſerved, that whatever div1- 
fons there might be in the different 
parts of the kingdom, and however 


 ancaly the yoke of the Convention 
night ſit upon a large portion ct the 


people, yet the country was nearly 
unanimous in reſiſting the intruſion of 


| 2 foreign power to regulate its in- 
ieragal concerns. 


The effect of this 
rehitance, in the ſhort ſpace of 20 


months, has begot a ſpirit of enthu- 


ſaſm in the minds of the French 
people, that threatens in its turn every 


E power that had combined _ 


France, From acting on the defen- 
live, we find the French armies ſpread- 


ing, with irreſiſtible power, over the 


Netherlands, and already on the 


borders of Holland, exciting the molt 


: 


ferrous apprehenhons for the ſafety of 


The intereſt 


curity of thoſe provinces, ſhould now 


wee the oſtenſible inducement in keep- 
Wis the Engliſh forces on the conti- 
Went; whether, in conjunction with 


tie Durch, they will be able to effect 


Nis, is at preſent doubtful ; at any rate 


Ne conqueſt of Holland will be a taſk 


extreme difficulty to the French, 


Nould the Dutch people preſerve any 
Ping like a common union amongſt 
Pemſelves, to which we hope a ſenſe 
danger, and the more powerful 
Pmilus of ſelf.intereſt, will, in a 
beat meaſure, induce them. The 
Frince of Orange, in this critical 

nergency, has acted like a man ſen- 


FOR JULY, 
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My keg is but lcw, I confeſs, 
Gaffer Gray; 
What ther, while it laſts, man, we'll lire; 
1] he poor man alone, 
When he heirs the poor many 
Of his morſe! a morſe: will give, 
V cil-a-day 


* 


f. FOLITIies. 


ſible of his danger, and yet not afraid 
to look it in the face; he has pub- 
liſhed à proclamation, in which the 
critical itate of the country is pointed 
out, 2nd leaves it with his ſubjects 10 
determine Whether they think theic 
government and their poſſe ſſions worth 
preſerving ; alluring them that the life 
of himſelf and his two ſons will be 
devoted to their fafery, if he has the 
happinels to experience the co-oper2- 
tion of his jellow citizens. 

ihe conqueſt of Corſica and the 
the whole of the French poſſe iſions, 
in the Weſt Indies, afford a very 
{ſenſible relief from the contemplation 
of the gloomy picture preſented on 
the continent. Independent of the 
immenſe trade and reverne whick 
may flow from our new arquifitions in 
the weſtern hemiſphere, they may be 
regarded as deſireable objects in ano- 
ther point of view—ſhould the defer. 
tion of our allies, and a ſucceſſion 
of ill fucceſſes on the continent oblige 
us, as a dernier relort, to terminate 
the preſent war, the French Welt 


India iſlands will be very good mate- 


rials in the hands of Great Britain to 


make peace with, 

The emancipation of Poland, which 
every friend of humanity anticipated 
with emotions of (atisfaction, begins 
now to be very doub:ful. The pros 
greſs of the Ruſſian, Pruſſian, and 
Auſtrian armies leaves bat little room 
to ſuppoſe, that General Koſciuſka 
can make any effcctual ſtand againſt 
them. Warſaw is already in the 
hands of the Pruſſians, and Cracow 
it is ſaid is taken by the Auſtrians, 
The moſt exemplary puniſhments, it 
may be ſuppoied, awaits thole wha 
were garing enough to ſtaad toward 
as the deliverers of their oppreſſed 

country; 
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country; but whatever ſucceſs may 
attend the arms of th. ſe united for 
the lawleſs purpole of dividing a 
kingdom, in violation of every prin- 
ciple of juſtice, we truſt the oppreſſed 
Polanders will never forget their in- 
juries; and that a day will yet arrive, 
more favourable to them to redreſs 
the wrongs of their country. 

In Great Britain, every thing wears 
the appearance of a vigorous proſecu- 
tion of the war, a war which every 


— 


— 2 


KENILISH RECIST E Rt; 


* 


* 
well-wiſher to his country hopes to ſee 
brought to a ſpeedy termination, if 
by honourable means that end cin be 
attained; but if a peace is to be pu. 
chaſed by unmanly ſubmiſſion, or i; 
the honour and ſecurity of Gres: 
Britatn is to be placed upon equivoca] 
footing by any overtures which are 
to lead to a peace—we zre ared 
that the general voice of the nation 
will be th!l for war, however it may 
differ on the mode of conducting it 


— —— — ——_— kx. j ĩ˖ — — —— 
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S, iu the City of CANTERBUR\ 
NEE 1D, 


» « 


C171 Eg raving | 


HE piece of ground on which 
theſe waiks are formed, was for 
many ages noticeable only for the ar- 
tificial mount caſt up im it, and for its 
nnequal, rude and uncultivated ap- 
pearance ; but in 1790 and 17y1, it 
began to aſſume a new face, and 
after immenſe labour and expence, 
became one of the pleaſanteit and 
moſt frequented promenades for the 
i habitants, in or near Canterbury, 
Its fttuation is ſouth of the city, 
the ancient wall of which, flanked by 
a thick bank ot earth within, and de- 
tended by a broad and deep diich or 
moat without, encompaſſes it ſemicir- 
cularly on one fide; the other is 
2greeably broken in difierent angles, 
ani divided from the adjoining 
grounds by ſunk paling and quick- 
thorn fences. The two ends are 
parted from the Dover and Aſhford 
roads by an open railing, within « hich 
are gravel walks and rows of poplar- 
trees, with detached plantations of 
ſhrubs; thefe Malks are continued 
round the whole incloſure, which con- 
fiits of about ſix actes From eaſt to 
weſt a ſpacious gravel walk, 13 feet 
wide, extends in a ſtrait dirgction be- 
tween two rows of hmes, above 1130 
feet in length, communicating with 
others for aiceudiog the mount 


and each end of the grand 
The terrace, which s 12 feet ve 
and 1840 long feet, and commodioully 
gravelled, is formed on the top ot 
the rampart within the wall, which 
has been repaired and raiſed a conte. 
nient height as a parapet; then con- 
tinued over a lofty and ipacious 2'c2 
acroſs the Dover road (a part of the 
ancient Roman Watiing-ttree! en the 
lame {pot where Ri ingate i 0; 
paſſing in its courſe fix of the cd 
watch towers, four of whole areas ae 
planted with trees and 1! 
ſhrubs, incloſed with com! 
ſeats, and defended b. 
paliſades. Every part of the 
being cultivated for fruit and bete 
tables, Pomona preſents her provuc- 
tions on one hand, whillt the vant: 
ſkirted lawn diſplays its green t0!lage 
end luxuriant verdure on the cet. 
The walks on the fides of the bill ate 
ſecured by hedges of quick-thorn, 3% 
the ſteepeſt parts defended by pelt 
and iron chains; in the angles 4% 
other parts of the lawn ate in 
ſperied plantations of trees and rv 
From the lawn are ſerpegtige ws. 
communicating with others tron We 
terrace, 480 feet in aſſent on exch 
ſide, to the top of the mount, long 
known by the names of voy 
an 
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hane- John, or (perhaps more pro- 
erly) Dunjeon Hill, which, from its 
nriquity, gave appellation, not only 
\ the field in which it ſtands, but to 
e adjoining manor. _ 
Various are the opinions of anti- 
buaries teſpecting the time when this 
il was firlt raiſed, or its preciſe uſe; 
ut there can be little doubt it ſerved 
a place of ſtrength, and from its 
ont to command the adjacent coun- 
A broad and deep ditch ſur- 
aded about two-thirds of its baſe, 
ich on beiog filled up, ſome old 
ass or bell-metal ſpurs, the head of 
ſpear, and ſeveral Roman and other 
"cient coins were diſcovered. From 
he ſtee pneſs of its ſides, it was hardly 
eceſſible but in one path. 
By the late improvements the height 
3s augmented about 18 feet. Be- 
een 70 and 80 feet above the lawn, 
a eircular walk, with ſeats com- 
zanding four oppoſite and uninter- 
bpted views of the city and neigh- 
during country. Upon the top, at 
e elevation of nearly 100 feet, is a 
und gravelled plat of 26 feet dia- 
ter, having a ſeat in its center, 
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From hence the proſpects are pleaſing 


and beautiful—the variety of buſld- 
ings in the city, the ſurrounding vil- 
lages, and their intervening inclo- 
ſures; the loſty grandeur of the ca- 
thedral, and its numercus rich gothic 
ornaments; the number and extent 
of the neighbouring hop-plantations, 
contraſted with the meanderings of 
the Stour through its verdant mea- 
dows ; with the gentle rifing and high 
cultivation of the diſtant hills, form 
together one of the molt agreeable 
pictures the imagination can well 
conceive. 

This now beautiful incloſure, was 
levelled, fenced, its walls repaired, 
and made to exhibit its preſent ap- 
pearance, ſolely for public accommo- 
dation, at an expence of more than 
1000]. by James Simmons, eſq. one 
of the aldermen of the city, to whom 
the corporation have granted the 
ground for the term of his life, rent- 
tree, on his appropriating an annual 
ſalary for keeping it in repair, and 
to maintain the whole in its preſent 
ſtate, for the recreation and amuſe- 
ment of the public, 
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Thurſday, June 27. 


| HOMAS KEDWELL, of Biddenden, 
bathing in a pond, got out of his depth 
was unfortunately drowned, 
Stute of the Kent and Canterbury Hoſpital, 
im April 26, 1793, to June 27, 1794. 
patients admitted 107; whereof have been 
ed 43z relieved 19; made out-patients 15; 
ige incurable 5; dead 9; remaining in the 
uſe 16,-=-Out-patients admitted 78; cured 
d; relieved 63 made in patients 14; judged 
wable 43 diſcharged for non-attendance 73 
We” +; remaining on the books 19. 
Landy 29. About ten at night a waggon, 
[i a number of poor women belonging to 
tnglih army, who had been ſent away 
m Oſtend, arrived at Canterbury, in great 
beſs; one in particular, whoſe huſband was 
td 2 few days before, had an infant at her 
Bl and 2 dead child in her arms; but ber 
e being made known to the guardians af 
o, ſhe received every humane aſſiſtance 
RY melancholy cafe required. 
| 15 July 3+ About five in the after- 
Vall. No. 12. 


noon, a florm of hail, of immenſe ſize, fel} 
in the neighbourhood of Hedcorn, which da- 
maged many hop-pl-ntations and laid many 
fields of wheat flat; its extent was about 20 
miles long and three wide. 

Wedneſday 9. Richard Taylor, ſervant to 
James Blackmore, eſq. at Teoterden, unfor- 
tunately drowned, bathing ia a pond out of 
his depth, — 

Friday 11. As an inſtance of the extraor- 
dinary fruitfulneſs of the ſeaſon, pods con- 
taining 347 peas were gathered from the ſtem 
of a fingle pea, in a field belonging to Mr. 
Thomas Fullagar, of Ivychurch, in Romney 
Marſh. 

Wedneſday 16, Mr, Benjamin Pilcher, 
clerk to Mr. John May, attorney at Deal, 
bathing in the ſea near Deal caftle, ſudcenly 
ſunk and was drowned. He was a young 


man of irreproachable character and much re- 


ſpeed, particularly by thoſe gentlemen who 
were his employers :-.- Three young lads were 
alſo drowned in à pond at Hawkherft, by 
going out of their depth, 
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ohn Rouſe, gent. to be enſigu— Samuel 
Elias Sawbridge and Jobn Deedes, eſqrs, to 
be cap'ainx—Thomas Papillon, eſq, to be 
major—Jobnſon Macaree, eſq. to be captain» 
lieutenant— John Rouſe, gent, to be heu- 
tenant, in the Eaſt Kent Militia, 

John Frederick Sackville, eſq. and — 
Huggen, gent. to be lieutenants—Vanderlure 
Mills, gent. to be enfign, in the Weſt Kent 
Militia, 

William Evelyn, gent, to be lieutenant in 
lord Camden's troop of Gentlemen and Yeo- 
manry, vice Geary, reſigned, William Geary, 
elq. to be captain, in the Kent troops of 
Gentlemen and Yeomanry. 

James Simmons, John Hodges, and Richard 
Staines, eſqrs, to be captaine—John Hol'ing- 
bery Stringer, John Jones, Thomas Ham- 
mond, 1homas Star, Richard Mount, and 
and John Mathews, gents, to be lieutenants, 
in the Canterbury Volunteer Companies. 

George Hole, and William Savage, gents, 
to be lieutenants, in the New Romney Fen- 
Cible Cavalry. 

Captain John Henry Pennyman, to be 
major—Robert Dundas, David Findlay, and 
George Cerjat, efqrs, to be cap'ains— Thomas 
Davis Lambe, gent. to be cap'ain-lieu'enant 
Samuel Harris, John Laxfore John Adams, 
Montague Cholmondeley, and Richard &ſkew, 
gents. to be heutenants—Robert Foſter, An- 
drew Cotter, Benjamin Scott, and Thomas 
Jefferies, gents. to be corneis——Robert Foſter, 
gent, to be adjutant, in the Cinque Ports 
Fencible Cavalry. 

John Hinde, eſq. to be captain in the 
Mino Volunteer Company. 


Thomas Charles Gardener, gent. to be 


lieutenant in captain Holwell's Troop of Gen- 


tlemen and Yeomanry. 

Thomas Turner, gent. to be Jieutenant— 
Philip Cortall, gent. to be cornet, in Captain 
Geary's troop of Gentlemen and Yeomanry, 

Wiiliam Deedes, eſq. to be captain—Rich. 
Shipdem, gent. to be firſt licutenant—Ed ward 
Tournay, gent. to be ſecond lieutenant, ia 
the Hythe Volunteer Company, 

John Gibſon, and William Guy, eſqrs. to 
be captains—Edwaid. Daniel, jun. Thomas 
Heritage, and Richard Thompſon, gents, to 
be firit lieutenants —Peter Burgeſs, John Win- 
rer, and john Hooper, gents. to be ſecond 
heutenants, in the Ramſgate Volunteer Com- 
panies. 

W. H. Birch, efq. to be captain-comman - 
dant in the Noirthfleet Corps of Vulun- 
teers. | 

John Willoughby, and Henry Mackeſon, 
eſqrs. to be captains— John Hollams, and 
Henry Macke ſon, gents. to be firſt lieutenants 
— William Mackeſon and Thomas Shipdem, 
gents, to be ſecond lieutenants, in the Deal 
Volunteer Companies. 


Thomas Garrett, eſq. to be captain in the 
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Iſle of Thanet Troop of Gentlemen ang Yeo 
manrys 

George Leith, jun. eſg. to be capi 
John Bray, and Henry Boys, yent, +, ho 
lieutenants, in the Walmer Volunteer 
pany. 


Com. 


| dy 
Jobn Kirby, eſq. to be captaip— Smog dai 
Frome, gent. to be lieutenant, in the Ile of his 
Thanet Volunteer Company, n 
Francis Cobb, eſq, to be captaip- RGA (3 
Edward Hunter, and Abraham Mummy 17 
jun. gents, to be lieutenants, in the Maga ſec 
Volunteer Company, He 
bi 

—— —— * 
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Fly 7. At Acriſe, the lady of Thom 8 
Papilion, eſq. of a daughter, fa 
24. At Bridge-place, the lady of Willi A 
Hammond, elq. of a daughter, gi 
ft. 

bf 

MarRIaGes, . 

July 5. In London, by fpecia} licercd 00 
the Right Hon Lord Viſcount Cogyrgten fe 
to Miſs Deniſon, daughter of Joſeph Deniſot 11 
eſq of Denbris, in Surry, by 
At Margate, Mr. Down, of Aſh, to M. ft 
Gifford, b 
At Dover, Mr. John Blake, miſter of 1} 5 
Union bye- boat, to ils Sarah Reynolds, f 
3. At Chatham, Mr. Peter Burdett, oft te 
Exciſe, to Miſs Jane Shirp, g 
15. At Selling, Mr. G. Morgan, to Mi 0 
Chapman, of Faverſham. if 
17. At Gillingham, Mr. John Win t 
Pike, moulder to the boat-builders in Cha f 
ham dock, to Miſs Nancy Larkin, ele 2 


daughter of the late Mr, Edmund Larkin, ( 
Brompton. | 

19. At Brookland, Mr. Thomas Pavle 
linen-draper at Cranbrook, to Miſs Mun 
daughter of Mr. Munn, grazier. | 

22, At Aſh, Mr, Thumas Fox, to Mi 
Jenkin, of Richborough. 

At Sutton, Mr. William Morris, maltmat 
aged 68, to Mrs, Martha Stone, aged 23. 


Dr Ars. 


June 23. At Hadlow, Mr, Amb, Merc 
a wealthy farmer, and the largeſt hop-pJani 
in the kingdom. | 
At Town Malling, aged 73, Mr. Jil 
Eagleton, ſen, taylor and undertzker. 
Lat.ly, at Tenterden, aged 33, regret 
all who knew her, Mrs, . Cleff, reli 
Mr. —— Cleff, ſurgeon. 
28, At Whitſtaple, aged 53, Mr. Jo 
Evenden, one of the company of dredge 
30. At Portſmouth, aged 53 of | 
wounds he received in the engageme"' n 
the French fleet under lord Howe, on ibe 
of June, Captain John Harvey, comm! 


of the Bruaſwick, of 74 guns, He was the 


7 4 ſon of Richard Harvey, eſq. and was 


ain 09 at Elmton in the pariſh of Eythorn, in 
to he this county, th July, 1740. Married judith, 


\ davyhbier of Henry Wile, eſq. of Sandwich, 
þy whom he has left three ſons and three 
daughtersy the ſecond ſon now a licutenant in 
bis Majeſty's navy- He firſt went to ſea 
in 1755 in the Falmouth, a 50 gun ſhip, with 
Captain Brett; was made a heutenant in Sept, 
1759, thro' the intereſt of Sir Piercy Brett, 
ſeconded by a recommendation of Aum ral 
Holborn, who was particularly pleaſed with 
his diligence and attention to the ſervice. 
Was made Maſter and Commander in May 
1163, from the intereſt of the Corporation of 
Sandwich, through their Member, hilip 
Stephens, eſq, Was made Poſt through the 
fame intereſt in Sept. 1777, and appointed 
Vill. Admiral Duff's Captain to the Panther, a 60 
gun ſhip, being ordered to the Gibraltar 
fation. where he remained until July, 1780; 
during which time he had many oppurtun:tics 
of ſhe wing that fingular courage, and attention 
to his duty, which has ever marked his con- 
cencd doct through life-- having ſuſtained and de- 
ſeated a miſt formidable attack trom ſeveral 
fre-ſhips of the enemy, and ſome time after 
brought his ſhip home safe (o England, though 
b M. ſurrounded by a powerful force, In Novem- 
ber following he ſailed under the command of 
of th Sir Szmuel (now Lord) Hood to the Welt 
Indies; where, by his unremitted attention 
of t to the ſervice, he acquired the particular re- 
gard of the late Loid Rodney - who, imme» 
Mi diately after the capture of St. Euſtatia, ſe- 
lected him, with two more ſhips, to undertake 
into the purſuit of a large convoy, then lately failed 
Cha for Europe, which was performed with the 
greateſt effect, having captured the Whole 
of them, with the Dutch Admiral, 
In Auguſt following he returned to England 
wle with a large convoy, under the command of 
Jug Captain Douglaſs, of the Triumph, the whole 
of which they brought home ſafe. In the 
beginning of the year following he was ap- 
pointed to the Sampſon, of 64 guns, in the 
mat channel fleet, under the command of Lord 
Howe, who very ſoon honoured and diſtin- 
kaiſhed him with his particular no ice, which 
Captain Harvey had the happineſs to pollets 
until the momeat of his death. His apppint- 
ment to the Rrunſwick was at his LordWiip's 
particular requeſt, and was his ſecond ſhip 
allern in the glorious battle of the 1ſt of june, 
From the period of Captain Harvey's firſt 
entering into the navy his reputation was 
daily jncreafing, His abili ies and bis bravery, 
oa every occaſion, proved fully adequate to the 
ſervice he was allotted to perform, In what 
eſtimation he was held, previous to the late 
engagement, may be inferred from the hon- 
ourable ſituation he filled in the line, as 1ec9nd 
to his Lordſhip, How truly he was worthy 
of the confidence repoſed in him, the general 
voice of the nation will beſt explain. 
It but too frequeatly happens that move 
2 2 
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eminently diſtinguiſhed for their courage, and 


for thoſe talents which are calculzted to draw . 


down the applauſes of the w. rld, have tar- 
niſhed the luſtre of their public charaRer by 
a vicious, indecorous, and unſocial demeanor 
in private life, Of the illuſtrious ſubje& of 
theſe memoirs it may truly be ſaid, that his 
death is not mare an object of national regret 
than a private misfortune, widely extenſive in 
its effedls. Wherever he was known he was 
beloved; his conciliating manners and the 
goodneſs of his heart were eminently con- 
ſpicvous on every occaſion, and converted ag 
admiration of his bravery into eſteem for h.g 
perſon---an eſteem which has followed him 
to the grave, and will aflimilate with his 
memory to the remoteſt period of time. 

The Captain of a man of war, like an abſo- 
lute prince, is but too often contaminated with 
the luſt of power, and governs his ſhip's crew 
With a ſway the moſt aibitrary and deſvoric, 
The natural gooeneſs of Captain Harv:y's 
heart would have reſtrained him, if higher and 
more praiſe-worthy motives had not deterred 
him from falling into this error. As a naval 
Commander, be regarded the welfare and hap- 
pineſs of thoſe acting under him with the 
ſolicitude of a parent; A Britiſh ſailor is 
never deficient in gra'itudez the kindneſs of 
his ſuperior is always repaid with intereſt, 
Thoſe ſailors who had once ſerved him never 
deſerted him, whilſt an option was left to fol- 
low their inclination, On his appointmen to 
the Brunſwick be numbers that flocked to h s 
ſtandard, who had failed with him before, 
muſt have afforded much gratification t© his 
feelings. The enthutliaim and attachmeat of 
his ſhip's company will beſt be eſtimaied om 
the nuble manner in which they ſcconded his 
efforts in the late glorious action. He bad 
truly learnt to“ command their lives through 
the medium of their affections.“ 

His courage, flowing from the pureſt prin- 
cipies of loyalty to bis King a d duty to his 
Country, was of a very exalted pature On 
the memorable firſt of June, whilſt he was 
ſuſtaining the tremendous fire of three Jine-ot- 
battle ſhips, and deſt uttion ſeemed to menace 
him on every fide, not the leaſt agitation or 
confuſion was viſible in his deportmeat 
he gave his commands with the ſame ſerenity 
and compoſure as though he had been firing a 
royal ſalute on a day of public tejeicing. 
When the unfortunate ſhot which ſhattered 
his arm obliged him to quit the deck, he gave 
the ſtiicteſt injunctionst hat his ſhip might 
not be given up whilſt ſhe floa ed upon the 
water, It is n-edleſs to add that his orders 
were moſt rehgiouſly obeyed. When taken 
into the cockpit, his care tor his own mis- 
fortune was inſtantly obliterated in his concern 
for thoſe around him; a number of poor 
ſeilars, torn and mangled in th? mott thocking 
manner, were then under the bands of the 
ſurgeons, and oihers every m ment bringing 
in: vet this Worchy man wou 0 ſuffer no part 
of the attention which iis tfelow-fufferers 
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ſtood in need of, to be diverted to himſelf, till 
it was his regular turn. 

Wren it is confidered, what a terrible con- 
flict Capt. Harvey ſuſtained during this memo» 
rable engagement; thac his ſhip ſunk one 
ſuperior in lorce, and left two others abſolute 
wrecks upon the water, it will be admitted 
that his indivicual bravery and ſkill contributed 
very materially to that complete, and decided 
victory, upon which the fate of this country 
in a great meaſure depended. 

His Sovereiga was highly ſenfible of bis 
meritorious {ervices, and meant to have re- 
warded them in the moſt diſtiaguiſhed man- 
ner; but the laurels, which were intended to 
decorate his triumph, muſt now cover his tomb, 
He has ſhewn what a Britiſh Commander can 
accompliſh, and we truſt the remembrance of 
his example will have the moſt ſalutary effects 
in the Britiſh fleet. His remains were de- 
poſited in a vault in Eaftry church, on the 5th 
of July. 

At Wateringbury ſchool, Maſter Harvey, 
fon of Mr. S. Harvey, brewer, at Sandwich. 

Fuly 1. At Yalding, in her 2oth year, 
much regretted, Miſs Fowle, only daughter of 
the late Mr. Thomas Fowle, of Nettietted. 

2. Ar Wye, aged 73, Mts, Allen, relict of 
Mr. W. Allen, bricklayer. 


3. At his ſeat at Lee, after a ſhort illneſs, 


the right hun. Trevor Charles Lord Dien 
His loreſhip diing without iſſue, the tit 4 
ſcends to his ſiſl er Mrs. Brand, now lady Daene 

5. At Canterbury, in the 71ft year of he, 
age, with as much refignation ag ſhe hag jiy,4 
Mre, Mary Carter, the eldeſt unmer is 
daughter of Mr. William Carter, late alder, 
man of that city. 

8. At Chatham. Mr. J. Nicholls, diſiller, 

At Kingſdown Cour dge, after a loge 
illneſs, Mrs. Divers, wife of Mr. John Divx, 

11. At Canterbury, in her $26 vear, aftet 
a few hours illneſs, Mrs, Margaret Tonye, 
relict of Mr. James Tonge, late of that cih. 

12, At Siitingbourn, in her 32th pen, 
Mrs. Batchelor, relict of Mr. John Batchely, 
formerly attorney there, 

14+ At Maidftone, Mr. William Turner, 
of the White Lion, in Stone ſtreet. 

19, At Maidſtone, a ter a lingering illneſt, 
fincerely regretted, Mrs. Burr, wife of Mr, 
G. Burr, attorney, 

Lately, at Portmouth, of a malignant fever, 
which he caught on board the Sans Pareille, 
captain Jacobs, of Maidſtone; a moſt amis. 
ble aud aiftinguiſhed officer, fincerely regretted 
by all who knew him. x 

23. In St. Dunſtan's, near Cante bury, 
Mrs, Allen, reli of the late William 
Allen, eq. 
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Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 1 
June 30. July 7. | July 14. July 27. July 28. 
„ 1 $e i 4. d. 4. d. 8. 0. 9 4. d. 3, d. S. 4 J. d. 2 
Beef, per ſcore 7 o $ 0j6 o 7 0/7 o 8 07 o 8 07 o 3 0 
Mutton, per pound - [Oo 440 5 0 440 5 0 44 0 50 440 5% % 5 0 0 Y 
Back, < per ſtone -{42 6: 3. 22 4 $3 %a 6 3 2 4 3 22 4 3:3 4 
Mutton, per ſtone -|[2 10 3 22 8 3 o 2 10 3 213 O 3 442 10 3 4 
Lamb, per ſtone 3 0 3 82 6 3 82 8 3 832 8 4 032 © 4 © 
Pork, - per ſtone *14-+* 4 A > 0: 4.0193: 64 $34-0- 4 0113:4 4 9 
Veal, = per tone 13 © 3 613 © 4 © | 1 0-3 13-013 4. &-2 
Head of Cattle, fold each Day. 
Beaſts, - about 1, 400 1,400 1,400 1, 300 1,600 
Sheer 6,000 6,c00 $, 500 5,500 8, ooo 
Lambs - - = +» 2,300 2,400 2,080 2,000 3,C00 
Prices of Tallow in London. 
; { June 30. | July 7. July 14. July 21. Tuly 28. 
Per Cut, 3. d. 3. d. 8. d. 1. 7 fo". # do i. &s 1. tf |; 4. 3. 0 
Town Tallow - 430 O 042 6 o oj4z6 o 042 6 o O42 6 00 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow- 36 © 42 036 0 42 0] 360 42 37 0 42 0 37 0 420 
Ruſha Soap Tallow 38 © 39 39 © 49 039 0 400 39 0 40 0 39 400 
Stuff 24 © 35 025 36 025 0 36 025 0 36 025 36 © 
R 0 oo} 0 oof 80't oo $0 oo| 80 009 
Good Dregs - - -| 60 o 0 60 oof 60 0 o 60 0 06 0c 


Average Price at Clare, St. James's and Whitechapel Markets. 


Per Stone of Sib, » 
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een 
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0 
0 
2 
$ 
0 
0 
0 


Middleſex 
Surry - 
Hertford + 
Bedford +» 
Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leiceſter 
Nottingham 
Derby - 
Stafford + 
Salop - 
Hereford + 
Worceſter 
Warwick 
Wilts 
Berks 
Oxtord 
Bucks 
Brecon « 
Montgomery 
Radnor = 


Sulſex = 
Suffolk 
ſe Cambridge 
4 » Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York + 


8 
ö 


Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Weſtmoreland 
Je ancaſter 
+: heſter 


Flint 
Dendigh 
1 Anglelea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
Glouceſter 
98 — 
Monmouth 
e evon 
Cornwall 
1 A 
Hants « 


Per Quarter 5 


TOUR} U LT 
Average Prices of heat. 
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From June 21 to July 19. 


AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES, 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


r TT #3 2-H OM. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 


Dit. (Eſſex +» 
ti { Kent = 


Z ICS TT vS 38 3. 0-2 8. 4. 4:04 93 
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By the QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS, 


June 21. June 28. 8. July 5 July 12 July 19. 
. & - „ 
9. | $0. 31 JS ene 
61499 - ©] $3-- 41:32::06:1 6 -'& 
248 248 4148 1048 10 
545 245 346 245 9g 
$144 31459 0146. 2149 8 
1/47 1048 248 5 49 © 
6 51 351 6552 52 © 
4 54 3855 8 55 655 10 
25% „ee 
E 
8 57 I 
656 ᷣ 65s 35 ᷣ 27 2 
1154 153 55 55 5 
er $7 $7 
6|56 5156 2158 157 7 
4 [47 $143 0143 $|44 © 
2 149 35140 350 5 50 6 
849 1049 10 49 1 49 10 
$|48 2 4 849 nn 
454 454 4 354 452 2 
22 371 $7, -7 SS. 4 | $688 
3{-57- $4.57 71:55 5.43808 

| | 
0147 448 3849 9 40 8 
01406 0147 10 46 9146 8 
1046 2% 147 6 4 
3146 3% $147 3848 B 
n 5145-0143 [9 
F 
3 | 49 ot 48 45 11; 5t . $ 
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Average Prices of Wheat from Fune 21, to Fuly 19. 
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(. purſuit of knowledge, when 
properly directed, and under 
due influence, is of the greateſt im- 
portance to mankind. In proportion 
4 2 nation acquires ſuperior degrees 
of it, her ſtate of civilization ad- 
vances, and ſhe becomes diſtinguiſhed 
rom her leſs enlightened neighbours 
dy a greater refinement in the manners 
of her inhabitants, and a departure 
from thoſe ferocious vices, which 
mark the features of ſavage countries. 
Vices ſhe will, indeed, till be ad- 
ated to, but of a different com- 
Plexion from thoſe of her more uneul- 
vated days. For, wherever a love 
of learning and the arts makes any 
confiderable progreſs, even crimes 
ltemſe]ves loſe ſomething of their 
irociouſneſs, and, though Kill offen- 
Vol. II. No. 13. 


On the advantages of LITERATURE and PHILOSOPHY in general, 
and eſpecially on the conſiſtency of Literary and PaiLos0- 
PHICAL With COMMERCIAL PURSUITS. 


By THOMAS HENRY, EsQ. F. R. 8. 
From the Mancheſter Memoirs,—Read before the Society, October 3, 1781. 


To either India fee the merchant fly, 

Scar'd at the ſpectre of pale poverty !— 

See him with pains of body, pangs of ſoul, 
Burn thro' the tropic, freeze beneath the pole! 
Wilt thou do nothing for a noble end, 
Nothing to make philoſophy thy friend ? 


Pope's Imitations of Horace, Epiſt. I. Bock J. 


five, are diveſted of thoſe ſtrong 
marks of brutality, which generally 
accompany ignorance. 'The horrors, 
of war itſelf are ſoftened : an enemy 
is treated with humanity and kind- 
neſs: the milder virtues find admit- 
rance amongſt the claſh of arms; and 
men, when compelled to hoſtilities, 
ſeek victory, not to 2z//ave or deſtroy, 
but in the moment of triumph rejoice 
in opportunities to evince their cle- 
mency and generoſity to the vane 
quiſhed foe. 

That this picture is not too ſtrongly 
coloured will appear from an appeal 
to hiſtory. In the earlier ages, we 
ſee a conquering army hurling de- 
ſtruction and deſolation, murder and 
rapine around them, and, with unre- 
lenting fury, ſcarcely diſtinguiſhing 
0 between 
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friends and enemies. In theſe more 
N times, and the poliſh may be 
airly attributed to the diffuſion of 
learning and philoſophy, ſuch cruel 
exceſſes are diſcountenanced and pro- 
hibited by the general conſent of 
every civilized people. 

Nor are theſe improvements con- 
fined to national manners : thoſe of 
individuals have been equally bene- 
fitted, The natural tendency of a 
cultivation of polite learning, is, to 
refine the underſtanding, humanize 
the ſoul, enlarge the field of uſeful 
knowledge, and facilitate the attain- 
ment of the comforts and accommo- 
dations of life, 

How great is the contraſt between 
the characters of the elegant ſcholar, 
and the man whoſe uncultivated mind 
feels no reſtraint, but thoſe which the 
laws of his country impoſe ! A taſte 
for polite literature, and the works of 
nature and of art, is eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to form the gentleman, and 
will always diſtinguiſh him more com- 
pletely from the vulgar, than any ad- 
vantage he can derive from wealth, 
dreſs, or titles, Theſe external de- 
corations, without thoſe refined man- 
ners which proceed from a proper 
ſtudy of books and men, ſerve only 
to render his ignorance more conſpi- 
cuous; whereas a man of a polite 
Imagination, not 'only ſecures him- 
ſelf a favourable reception in the 
world, but as Mr. Addiſon obſerves, 
* 15 let into a great many pleaſures 
that the vulgar are not capable of re- 
ceiving, Hecan converſe with a pic- 
ture, and find a companion in a ſta- 
tue. He meets with a ſweet refreſh- 
ment in a deſcription, and often feels 
a greater ſatisfaction in the proſpect 
of fields and meadows, than another 
does in the poſſeſſion. It gives him 
a kind of property indeed in every 
thing he ſees, and makes the moſt 
rude and uncultivated parts of nature 
adminiſter to his pleaſures,” “ 

Affluent circumſtances and abun- 
dant leiſure give the Gentleman great 


* Spectator, No. 411. 
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advantages over his inferiors, in the 


more refined ſtudies. The cold 11 [ 
heavy hand of poverty chills arg 10. adv. 
preſſes the efforts of genius; wealth fog 
cheriſhes, and, if I may he allowed Gon 
the metaphor, manures aud Puſhes Let 
it forward to maturity. Sometine, ſort 
indeed, in ſo rich a ſoil, weed; yi e 
{priog, which, if not timely rogyg mer 
up, may endanger the ſafety ay cla 
health of the nobler plant. But:; nuf 
carefu! cultivator will extermings ſay 
them early, and ſedulouſly present Jed, 
their deleterious effects. [ſho 
The importance of the Gentlemen hou 
will (11 rife higher, his mind been. are 
larged, and his pleaſures be Increaſed, dug 
if, to the accompliſhments of the po. Wi o 
lite ſcholar, he add the knowledge of col 
the philoſopher, and endeavour with e 
a noble ambition, poe 
E has 

Thro' vaſt immenſity to pierce; | ora 

See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerls; anc 
Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, ho 
How other planets circle other ſuns.“ 19 
Deſcending from this ſtopendtu k 
elevation, he will find this globe, “ 

which we inhabit, an ample field for 

+ pre 

phyſical enquiries. Beſides, that WR”. 
man himſelf is the proper ſtudy cf . 
mankind, he will find the whole uni- 4 
verſe replete with ſubjects for his con. A 
templation. The air, the ocean, ihe 1 
vegetable and animal creation, the & 
ſurface of the earth, and her mol 4 
rofound cavities to which human . 
induſtry has reached, will all ſupply of 
abundant food for his intell:©ual * 
powers, furniſh him with infiatte A 
ſources of amuſement, ſhew to Is * 
wondering eye * 
All matter quick and burſting into bitth;} . 
and teach him to admire that wiſe, a 
that omniſcient Being, whole ſuper- | 
intending providence inſpects and fe- [ 
gulates the whole, even the molt nil E 
nute parts of his creauon, |; 
And ſees with equal eye, as God of alh p 

A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall. 

* Pope's Eſſay on Man, ep. J. | 


+ Ibid. f Ibid, 
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| believe, few will controvert the 
adyantages | have pointed out, as ari- 
fog to the Gentleman and profeſ- 
onalitt, from the ſtudy of the Belles 
Letters and philoſophy; but I am 
ſorry to ſay, many are the adverſaries 
we have to encounter, if theſe argu- 
ments be extended to another wealthy 
«af of men—the Merchant and Ma- 
nufacturer. The commercial man, 
ay they, ſhould confine his know- 
Wlcdge to trade. His compting-houſe 
hould be his ſtudy ; his ledger his 
hourly amuſement. Gold and filver 
are the only metals with which he 
ought to be acquainted ; and of theſe 
io know no more, than the different 
coins into which they are formed, and 
the current price of bullion. For 
poetry, painting and muſic, he muſt 
have no attachment, no taſte for en- 
gtavings, but thoſe of bank bills, 
land, if a fingle philoſophical idea 
ſhould enter his head, theſe inveighers 
zpainſt knowledge would expect to 
ſee his name immediately in the liſt 
of bankrupts. 

To be ſerious—So far have theſe 
prejudices extended, that many pa- 
rents entertain the moſt diſmal ap- 
prehenſions of their ſons acquiring a 
taſte for literature, and look on an 
inclination to natural philoſophy as 
highly dangerous to their progreſs in 
trade, Behold, ſay they, that wealthy 
manufacturer! Without any know- 
ledge, beyond that of the goodneſs 
of his raw materials, and of judging 
whether his wares were properly fa- 
drica'ed and finiſhed, joined with a 
tolerable acquaintance with figures, 
and a moſt cautious prudence, he has 
amaſſed an affluent fortune. On the 
other hand, ſee that man of erudition ! 
lattead of attending to the manufac- 
lure of his goods, his time was em- 
e in reading hiſtory ; inſtead of 
eeping his books, and ſtating his 
accounts, he was ſolving problems 
in Euclid, or making chemical ex- 
periments in order to effect new diſ- 
coveries, when he might have availed 
himſelf of thoſe already made, by the 
bour and at the expence of others, 
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His refined ideas had taught him 


that ſuſpicion is mean, and his learn- 
ing and credulity have plunged him 
Into ruin. 

Theſe are ſpecious but deceitful 
repreſentations. That an imprudent 
young man may, by devoting thoſe 
hours to philoſophical or li-erary pur- 
ſuits, which ought to have been given 
o buſineſs, have precipitated himſelf 
into poverty and diſtreſs, cannot be 
denied, But the miſchief ariſes, not 
from a taſte for thoſe ſtudies, but 
from the improper arrangement of 
time. Want of economy in this 
point 1s equally, if not more inju- 
rious, than in pecuniary matters. 

It will be alſo allowed, that the 
profeſſion, in which each individual 
is engaged, ſhould, next to the more 
important intereſts of religion, at- 
tract and employ his principal atten- 
tion. But the mind of man, and eſ- 
pecially of young men, muſt be pro- 
vided with amuſements. The young 
tradeſman of fortune has penerally 
many hours of leiſure, and if amuſe- 
ments be neceſſary to ſooth the rugged 
paths of buſineſs, ſhall we chooſe 
thoſe which lead to diſſipation, to ex- 
travagance, to vice, or ſuch as tend 
to civilize the mind and improve the 
underſtanding, by developing the 
operations of nature, explaining the 
nice connection which ſubſiſts between 
the loweſt and higher order of beings, 


To man's imperial race, x 
From the green myriads in the peopled graſs; 


and tracing the hand of Omnipotence 
through every link of that 


Vaſt chain of being, which from God began, 
Nature's etherial, human, angel, man, 
Beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſect, what no eye can ſee, 
No glaſs can reach,* 


Will not the time he can ſpare from 


buſineſs be more uſefully employed 
in the ſtudy of hiſtory, and the read- 
ing of our beſt authors; or at an air 
pump, an electrical machine, or a 
microſcope, than, as is too often the 


* Pope's Eſſay on Man, ep. I. 
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caſe with thoſe youths who have not 
received that culture which their for- 
tunes entitled them to, at the tavern, 
the gaming table. or the brothel; or, 
if their minds be not ſufficiently ac- 
tive, and paſſions ſtrong, to impel 
them to theſe exceſſes, in idleneſs, 
low company, and mean and de- 
grading purſuits ? ** There are in- 
deed, but very few,” ſays an excel- 
Jent obſerver of human nature, who 
know how to be idle and innocent, 
or have a reliſh of any pleaſures that 
are not criminal; every diverſion they 
take is at the expence of ſome one 
virtue or another, and their very firſt 
lep out of buſineſs is into vice or 
folly. A man ſhould endeavour, 
therefore, to make the ſphere of his 
innocent pleaſures as wide as poſſible, 
that he may retice into them with 
ſafety, and find in them ſuch a ſatis- 
faction, as a wiſe man would not 
bluſh to take,” 

The arguments, which have hitherto 
been adduced in favour of commer- 
cial men endeavouring to attain 
liberal knowledge, have been prin- 
ctpally confined to thoſe, whoſe pa- 
rents have already acquired ſuch tor- 
tunes, as raiſe their ſons above the 
level of the more neceſſitous tradeſman, 
in whom a greater degree of aſſiduity 
in buſineſs is neceſſary, But, even in 
this caſe, if his diligence and applica- 
tion degenerate into an inordinate 
deſire of accumulating wealth, and 
this ruling paſſion be allowed to con- 
guer reaſon, to ſuppreſs every wiſh of 
the mind for improving and fitting 
Itſelf for higher enjoyments in this 
life, and the participation of ſtill more 
exalted plealures in a future ſtate, it 
then becomes criminal, and ought 
to be reſiſted. 

But it may be ſaid, that all men 
are not intended by nature for ſcho- 
lars or philoſophers ; and that there 
are ſtations in life that will not ad- 
mit of profound ſtudy and inveſtiga- 
tion. Yet there are few, whoſe 
minds may not receive a bias to ſome 
uſeful reſearch, whereby they may 
be pleaſingly and uſefully employed. 
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And we may be bold to aſſert, thy 


though it is not in the power of ey, WM thi 
man to {hine as a diſtinguiſhed literary tor 
character, yet there is ſcarcely yy th 
one ſo meanly ſituated, as to render the 
ſome ſhare ot learning inconveniegt hit 
to him; or who will be a worſe man, ſtr 
or a worſe member of ſociety, hy mi 
having advanced a few ſte ps higher us 
in the ſcale of human knowledge. jo} 
Nemo adeo ferus eſt, ut non miteſczre poſſit, 3 
Si modo cultuizt patientem commodat autem 0 
It is one thing to be a 7 0 
ſcholar or philoſopher, and another, br 
to poſleſs ſuch a degree of inform. 1 
tion on a ſubject, as is compatible 
with our avocations. To be a gn. fn 
plete aſtronomer would almoſt mono. ee 
poliſe the buſineſs of a man's life, th 


To procure a general, but ſatisfattory 
idea of the motions of the planetary of 
ſyſtem; of the diftance of the (un 1 
from the earth, and of the yet more 10 


immenſe diſtance between us and the th 
fixed ſtars, &c. only a moderate de. Ce 
gree of application is requiſite, (0 


Among thoſe objects of ſtudy _ 
which may be recommended to be“ 


attention of the young tredeſman, 1 
ſome may be conſidered as ornamen. WW: 
tal, while others deſerve to be claſſed WR" 


in a higher rank, with reſpect to the 
utility he may expect to receive tron 
the cultivation of them; and of theſe 
again, ſome may be more particulaiy 
adapted to ſome branches of trace 
than others. 

A knowledge of hiſtory is an in. 
diſpenſible accompliſhment to the 
opulent tradeſman, Hiſtory has 
been elegantly and emphatically de- 
ſcribed by a poet, who is an honour 
to the age and Country in which he 
writes; 


Nature's clear mirror! life's inſtructive gui 
Her wiſdom ſour'd by ho preceptive pride! 
Age from her leſſon forms its wijeſt aim; 
And youthful emulation ſprings to fame. 


That of our own country, in pu- 


* Horatii, epiſt. I. lib. 1. 
+ Hayley's Eſſay on Hiſtory, : 
ticular 


the intrigues of ſtateſmen, 


ticular, ſhould attract the regard of 


be commercial ſtudent. Few biſ- 


ries afford more intereſling matter 
than that of this iſland, How muſt 
the heart of a Briton burn within 


lim, when he reads of the glorious 


ruggles which our anceſtors, through 
many ages, have made to ſecure to 
as that liberty we now ſo amply en- 
joy ! How cloſely ſhould he graſp 
that ineſtimable jewel which has been 
purchaſed by the blood of ſo many 


T heroes! How mult he glory in that 


conſtitution which renders Great 
Britain the object of univerſal envy 


ad admiration. 


Nor are the objects of hiſtory con- 
fned to the atchievements of war, the 
revolutions of governments, and 
The 
origin and progreſs of commerce and 
of arts, come alſo within her pro- 
vince, And the philoſophical hiſ- 
torian does not content himſelf with 
the mere relation of facts; he en- 
deavours to trace effects to their cauſes, 
to ſhew the principles by which com- 
merce ſhou!d be actuated ; how the 
various intereſts, ſituations and con- 
dections of different countries ſhould 
lead to different kinds of traffic; and 
in what manufactures the particular 
genius of a people may fit them to 
excel, Such diſquiſitions as theſe 
have lately tended to the eſtabliſiment 
of a new ſyſtem which may be, not 
improperly, denominated commercial 
philoſophy. Here the tradeſman is 
more immediately concerned. Theſe 
are objects which come directly with- 
in the ſphere of his inquiries, 

The Engliſh Claſhcs will be a 
rich fund of entertainment and im- 
provement. Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
kope, Addiſon, Thomſon, Gray, 
Maſon, with a long liſt of excellent 
Witers in proſe and verſe, will yield 
lim charming refreſhments, after the 
fatipues of the day. He may even 
ndulge himſelf in ſweet converſe 
With the fair ſex. A Montague, a 
Carter, a Barbauld, and a Seward, 
July demand his notice, and will 
ove molt delightful companions, 
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refine his taſte, poliſh his manners, 
and meliorate his morals, 

The ſciences of Natural Hiſtory 
and Botany require ſo much time ta 
be devoted to the ſtudy of them, and 
ſuch minute inveſtigation, that, hows 
ever pleaſing, they may be juſtly con- 
ſidered as zmproper objects for the 
man of buſineſs to purſue /ezenrifically, 
ſo as to enter into the exact arrange- 
ment and claſſification of the different 
bodies of the animal, vegetab'e, and 
mineral kingdoms, But reading, 
and perſonal obſervation, will ſupply 
him with ample matter for refleQion 
and admiration. He will fee the 
great Univerſal Cauſe aQtuating every 
part of nature, He will ſee animals, 
which a leſs accurate obſerver be- 
holds with the moſt contemptuous 
eye, executing works far above hu- 
man abilities to perform. He will 
behold them acting, and conducting 
their affairs, with a prudence and 
foreſight, which, whether it be the 
effect of reaſon or of inſtinct, may 
juſtly humble the pride of human 
Wit. With what attention has Pro- 
vidence beſtowed on the various claſſes _ 
of animals, thoſe endowments which 
are particularly adapted to their re- 
ſpective functions! Perhaps man, 
that lord of the creation, as he 
vainly boaſts himſelf, is indebted for 
many uſeful leſſons to very inferior 
animals. The voice of Nature is 
thus deſcribed as crying out to ham, 


Go from the creures thy inſtruction take; 

Learn from the birds What food the thickets 
yield; 

Learn from the beaſts the phyſic of the field ; 

The arts of building trom the bee receive; 

Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave 

Learn of the little nautilus to ſail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 


But ſeveral branches of Natural 
Philoſophy ſeem peculiarly adapted 
to fill up the vacant hours in which 
the tradeſman can withdraw from his 
employments. A general knowledge 
of all will tend to open and enlarge 
his underſtanding, at the ſame time 
that it affords him the moſt rational 
amuſement, While the ſtudy of 

ſome, 
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Jome, ir particular, may not only 
tend to effect theſe deſirable purpoſes, 
but ſupply him with a kind of infor- 
mation which may turn to good ac- 
count, by furniſhing him with the 
means of extending his commercial 
concerns, and conducting them to 
greater advantage; of improving 
thoſe manufactures in which he 1s al- 
ready engaged, or inventing new 
fabrics, which may give additional 
life and ſpirit to trade. 

As Pneumatics, or the doctrine of 
the nature and properties of air, dil- 
play an ample field of inveſtigation 
to the philoſopher, ſo will they allo 
ſupply, to the more ſuperficial in- 
quirer, much inſtruction and enter- 
tainment. Every man is intereſted 
In the properties of a fluid to which 
he is ſo intimately related, and wich- 
out which, he cannot ſubſiſt a mo. 
ment. Its various degrees of gravity, 
elaſticity, heat, moiſture, and purity, 
all affect the human race, Many of 
the moſt dire diſeaſes which aflit 
mankind, are occaſioned by noxious 
impregnations of the atmoſphere, or 
cured by more favourable ſtates of it. 
And many of the operations of na- 
ture and art are eſſentially influenced 
by the changes which are continually 
OCCurring iN 1t, 

Philoſophy has lately made moft 
rapid advances in diſcovering the 
conſtitution of common air. The 
ingenious Dr. Prieſtley nas even taught 
us the art of fabricating it artincially, 
of producing it in a degree of purity 
far exceeding that of the moſt ſalu- 
brious climate, and of reducing it to 
the ſtate in which we commonly 
breathe it when debaſed by exhala- 
tions from the various bodies which it 
ſurrounds. From him we alſo learned 
a mode of judging of the different 
degrees of purity in air, by means of 
the eodiometer, as of its gravity and 
heat by the barometer and thermo- 
meter. This excellent philoſopher, 
to whom, as a2 learned foreigner has 
obſerved, ** Nature takes delight in 
revealing her ſecrets,” has allo firſt 
diſcovered, and Dr. TIngenhovſe, 
treading in his paths, has more com- 
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pletely demonſtrated the method 
which Nature makes uſe of the lens 
of vegetables to purify the atraoſphe, 
when contaminated with putrid * 
phlogiſtic vapours. When in this 
flate, every leaf acts as a ſtrainer tg 
the air, imbibing and applying to tte 
nurture of the plant, ſuch parts ay ge 
uofir for animal reſpiration, a4 
throwing it out, thus filtered 14 
ſuited to act again as a menſtruum (or 
the phlogiſton, which is continually 
evolving by the breathing of animal, 
the corruption of vegetables, and hy 
the many various proceſies which ate 
by nature and by art continually car, 
rying on, 

Electricity is another branch of 
ſcience which has afforded great ligt 
to the operations of nature, A knoy. 
ledge of its leading principles, and 
a dexterity in making a number of 
entertaining experiments, may be at. 
tained by moderate application, and 
thereby, a field of amuſement opened 
to the mind, at an eaſy expence of 
time and money. 

To obtain a perfect acquaintance 
with the ſcience of Optics, much at- 
tention and cloſe application would 
be requiſite, Such a knowledge of 
it, however, as is ſufficient for gene. 
ral purpoſes, is eaſily arrived at. 
The nature of the reflection and re- 
fraction of the rays of light, of viſion, 
and of colours, the properties 
lenſes, are uſeful and entertaining 
objects of inquiry. But the very 
minute diviſibility of the rays of light 
fills the mind with aſtoniſhment, 
When we are informed, that there pro- 
ceeds more than 6,000,000,0c0,000 
times as many particles of light from 
a candle, in a ſecond of time, 2s the 
whole earth contains grains of fad, 
ſuppoſing one cubic inch of it to con. 
tain 1,000,000; when we are told 
that light in its paſſage from the {ut 
to the earth moves with the immenſe 
velocity of 95,173,000 miles in ſeven 
minutes and a half, we are impreſſe 
with the moſt proſound veneration for 
that Almighty Being, who has 0 
wiſely adjuſted the proportions be- 
tween the bulk and velocity of thele 


rays, as to make them anſwer 7 p 
ene · 


nevolent intentions to mankind ; 
hereas, an increaſe or decreaſe in 
the one or the other, might have been 
aal ro the animal and vegetable 
world. 

By the Teleſcope and Microſcope 
dur eye is enabled to reach far be- 
ond the limits of our natural viſion, 
By the former, objects, at conſiderable 
diſtances, are brought, as it were, 
Within our graſp, and we can ſoar 
ppwards into other worlds. By the 
latter, we are impowered to ſearch 
nto the minutiæ of nature, to admire 
the delicacy of her operations, and 
the wonders of creation, exhibited in 
the perfect fabrics of the ſmalleſt ani- 
mals and plants. 

The acquiſition of knowledge 1n 
the ſciences which we have already 
recommended, may perhaps be con- 
idered rather as amuſing and orna- 
mental, than neceſſary. But there 
are other branches of natural philoſo- 
ply which may be deemed highly 
Iuſeful and important to commercial 
men, Theſe are Geography, Me- 
chanics, and Chemiſtry. 

Geography is ſo cloſely connected 
ih commerce, that it would be 
almoſt as great a reflection on the 
merchant to be ignorant of it, as of 
the rules of Arithmetic. Shall the 
man, whoſe veſlels traverſe every 
Weuarter of the globe, be unacquainted 
with its form, its motion, its divi- 
ons, its kingdoms, ſeas, rivers, lakes, 
lands and mountains? Shall he be 
uninformed of the nations and people 
mh whom he traffics, their perſons, 
anners, cuſtoms, governments and 
telvion? Are not the flux and reflux 
df the tides, the ſituation and courſe 
i currents in particular ſeas, and the 
lireCtion of thoſe winds, which prevail 
u certain ſeaſons and latitudes, phe- 
omina, into the nature and cauſes of 


ole vach he is intereſted to inquire ? 
yen id, above all, ſhould he not endea- 
er to know the produce of every 
or Wntry, and the articles, which, not 


flog ſupplied in their own climate, 
/ be molt acceptable objects of 
dumerce to the inhabitants? 

The remaining branches come more 
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immediately within the province of 
the manufacturer. ManufaQures bear 
ſo intimate a relation to the Mecha- 
nical Powers, as to be incapable of 
ſubſiſting, in any degree of vigour, 
without their ſupport. How tediovs, 
how expenſive, and how imperfe& 
would many operations be found, if 
performed by the mere efforts of 
human ſtrength, or manual ſkill, un- 
aſſiſted by mechanical aid! The me- 
chanic powers facilitate their per- 
formance, and render their products 
more complete. How much do we 
owe to them for the improvement and 
extenſion of the manufactures of this 
town ! I am addrefling a ſociety, all 
of whom are daily eye-witneſſes of 
the beneficial conſequences which have 
ariſen from theſe improvements ; /ome 
of whom are reaping the fruits of 
them. It would be ſuperfluous, it 
would be impertinent to enlarge on 
the ſubject: for it muſt be evident, 
that as Mechanics are fo eſſentially 
neceſſary to manufaQtures, a know- 
ledge of their principles mult be uſe. 
tul to every man engaged in ſuch 
branches of trade. 

With Mechanics, Hydroſtatics and 
Hydraulics are fo cloſely connected, 
that a knowledge of them may be 
confidered as a neceſſary adjunct. 
For, on the principles of theſe ſciences 
often depends the firſt movement of 
the moſt complete machines ; and fire 
and water engines, mills, aqueducts, 
pumps, and other mechanical ſtruc. 
tures, can only be brought into action 
by their aſſiſtance, 

Nor is the utility of Chemiſtry 
more confined, or leſs connected with 
manufactures, than Mechanics. In- 
deed Chemiſtry may be, not impro- 
perly, called the corner ſtone of the 
arts, They not only are ſupported 
by her, but many of them derive 
their very exiſtence from this ſource, 
She even furniſhes inſtruments to every 
one of the branches of natural philo- 
ſophy we have enumerated, The 
truth of this propoſition will be 
evinced, when it is conſidered that 
metals cannot be ſeparated from their 
ores, nor glaſs produced without her 
aid, 
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aid. She ſupplies the aſtronomer with 
his lenſes, and the mathematician 
with his inſtruments. The air pump, 
electrical, hydroſtatical and hydraulic 
machines cannot be conſtructed with- 
out her intervention; and ſcarcely a 
piece of mechaniſm is formed, to 
which ſhe does not contribute ſome- 
thing. 

In the finer arts the influence of 
Chemiſtry is very conſpicuous, To 
her the painter owes moſt of thoſe 
colours, by which he is enabled to 
give the reſemblances of diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages to the inquiring eye of a 
grateful poſterity z to place before 
their view, more clearly than words 
can expreſs, the martial deeds of the 
hero, and the firm virtue of the pa- 
triot ; and to repreſent thoſe beau- 
teous ſcenes of nature, to the deſcrip- 
tion of which, language 1s inadequate. 
Without Chemiſtry, the fine colouring 
of a Titian could never have delighted 
the enraptured beholder. Nay, even 
the works of the philoſopher, the 
hiſtorian and the poet, are indebted to 
her for their diffuſion and petmanency. 

To ſhew the advantages arifing 
from this ſcience in all the arts 
through which they might be traced, 
would carry me far beyond the limits 
of my preſent deſign, It may be 
fuſhcient to point out the connection 
which ſubſiſts between Cbemiſtry, and 
thoſe manufaQures which are the pride 
and glory of this reſpectable com- 
mercial town. 

Bleaching is a chemical operation, 
The end of it is to abſtract the oily 
and phlogiſtic parts from the yarn cr 
cloth, whereby it is rendered more fit 
for acquiring a greater degree of 
whitenefs, and abſorbing the particles 
of any cclouring materials to which 
it may be expoſed. 

The materials for this proceſs are 
alfo the creatures of Chemiſtry, and 
fome degree of chemical knowledge 
is requiſite to enable the operator to 
judge of their goodneſs, Quick lime 


is prepared by a chemical proceſs. 
Pot-aſh is a product of the ſame art; 
to which alſo vitriolic, and all. the 


The ma- 


acids owe their exiſtence. 
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nufacture of ſoap is alſo a 
of this ſcience, An the ea, . 
the whiſter ; the ſteeping, waſhir 
and boiling in alkaline lixivign;: 
expoſing to the ſun's light, ſcouring, $ 
rubbing and blueing are chemicy 
operations, or founded on chemical 
principles, The ſame may be ſaid gf 
the arts of dying and printing, by 
which thoſe beautiful colours ate im. 
preſſed on cloths, which have contri. 
buted fo largely to the extenſion of Wi 
the manufactures of this place, Hoy 
few of the workmen, employed in 
them, poſſeſs the leaſt knowledge of 
the ſcience to which their proteflion 
owes its origin and ſupport! It ran, 
dom chance has ſtumbled on ſo many — 
improvements, what might indulty 
and experience have effected, when 
guided by elementary knowledge? 
The misfortune is, that few dyers are 
chemiſts, and few chemiſts dyerz, 
Practical knowledge ſhould be united 
to theory, in order to produce the 
moſt beneficial diſcoveries. The che. 
milt 13 often prevented from availing 
himſelf of the reſult of his experi. WiWna 
ments, by the want of opportunities 
of repeating them at large: and the 
workman generally looks down with 
contempt on any propoſals, the ſubjed 
of which is new to him. Yet under 
all theſe diſadvantages, I believe it will 
be confeſſed, that the arts of dyins e 
and printing owe much of their recent 
progreſs to the improvements of men 
who have made chemiſtry their ſtudy, 
Much however remains to be done; 
and perhaps in no reſpect are hee 
manufactures of this country more 
defective than in the permanency d 
their colours, Senfible as our manl- 
facturers are of this defect, is it od 
ſtrange, that ſo few of them ſhould 
attempt to acquire a knowledge dl 
thoſe principles which would mol 
probably ſupply them with the means 
of improving and fixing their dyts : 
This ſubject would afford matte 
for very extenſive diſquiſition ; bv! 
fear I have already trepaſſed on th 
the patience of the ſociety. Su 
me, therefore, only to requeſt J 


indulgence while I point out a 
| our 


carce of improvement and pleaſure, 
conültent with the purſuits, and fre- 
qoently advantageous, and even ne- 
Iceſſary to the buſineſs of the tradeſ- 
man. 5 

A taſte for the Polite. Arts, eſpe- 
cally thoſe of drawing and deſign, 
hould appear a deſirable acquiſition 
Jo the manufacturer of the finer and 
more elegant wares, If not poſleſſed 
of this, be is always dependent on 
others for the patterns of nis fabrics. 
Whereas, were he capable of invent- 
ing them himſelf, he would poſſeſs 
conſidetable advantages over his leſs 
:ccompliſhed neighbours. His ima» 
pination would continually ſupply him 
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with ſomething new; and of what 
importance novelty is, in theſe times 
of faſhion and fancy, every day's ex- 
perience furniſhes convincing proofs. 
It is this ſuper-eminent taſte that has 
diſtinguiſhed the produCtions of a 
Wedgwood and a Bentley above all 
their competnors in the ſame line of 
buſineſs. Such a taſte would doubt- 
leſs be equally beneficial to the manu- 
ſaturer of the fine cotton and ſilk 
goods of Mancheſter ; and he would 
be enabled to equal in elegance of 
pattern, as he excels in ſtrength of 
fabric, the manufactures of our neigh» 
bouring and inimical rivals, 


— 


HE Editors of this work are 

happy in being enabled to lay 
before their Readers a brief account 
of the principal particulars relating to 
this Mifion, received from India by 
the laſt ſhips, and which the Public 
may be aſſured is perfectly authentic; 
though ſome of the circumſtances may 
appear, to European ideas and modes 
of thinking, almoſt incredible. 


P_—_—_— 


Wirnovr detaining our readers 
toinform them of circumſtances re- 
lag to the early part of the voyage, 
It will be enough to notice, briefly, 
that after paſſing the Banks of Sunda, 
they made ſome unſucceſsful attempts 
jo explore the Iſlands of Banka, and 


00 ive Straits of Malacca, They ſtop- 
ed at Pulo Condore, and from 


nence proceeded to Turon Bay, in 
Cochin-China, where they found a 


ay young Prince eſtabliſhed upon the 
4 irone, after a civil war of twenty 


years continuance, which ended in 
evolution; for ſuch events, it 
ould appear, are not peculiar to 
lie Weſtern World. A conſiderable 
lumber of Miſſionaries had once been 
u Cochin-China, but they were all 
gone, having followed the fates of 
de Royal line expelled by this revo- 
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lution, and which {till retained poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſmall corner of the king- 
dom. In their voyage they viſited 
Macao and Chuſan, the eaſtermoſt 
extremity of Chinaz and at laſt 
reached the mouth of the river Tien- 
fin, in the bottom of the Ptcheli 
Guiph, on the 26th of July 1793, 
where they found the water ſo ſhal- 
low, though they had no ſight of 
land, that they caſt anchor in ſix 
fathoms water, | 
From hence they diſpatched a 
brig to announce their arrival, to re- 
queſt that veſſels might be ſent to 
receive the preſents intended for the 
Emperor, as the Englich veſſels could 
proceed no farther for want of water; 
and alſo to ſolicit a ſupply of freſh 
proviſions. On the fir of Auguſt a 
number of ſmall veſſels arrived from 
the ſhore, having on board ſome 
principal Mandarines, with a moſt 
magnificent ſupply of every kind of 
Twenty bullocks, up- 
wards of one hundred ſheep, as many 
hogs, a great number of fowls of va- 
rious kinds, an immenſe quantity of 
the richeſt and fineſt fruits of the 
country; ſeveral cheſls of tea, ſugar, 
china, &c. &c. and a large ſupply of 
flour, millet, bread, rice, and other 
articles in great proſuſion. 
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aid. She ſupplies the aſtronomer with 
his lenſes, and the mathematician 
with his inſtruments. The air pump, 
electrical, hydroſtatical and hydraulic 
machines cannot be conſtructed with- 
out her intervention; and ſcarcely a 
piece of mechaniſm is formed, to 
which ſhe does not contribute ſome- 
thing. 

In the finer arts the influence of 
Chemiſtry is very conſpicuous. To 
her the painter owes moſt of thoſe 
colours, by which he is enabled to 
give the reſemblances of diſtingurſhed 
perſonages to the inquiring eye of a 
grateful poſterity z to place before 
their view, more clearly than words 
can expreſs, the martial deeds of the 
hero, and the firm virtue of the pa- 
triot ; and to repreſent thoſe beau- 
teous ſcenes of nature, to the deſcrip- 
tion of which, language is inadequate. 
Without Chemiſtry, the fine colouring 
of a Titian could never have delighted 
the enraptured beholder. Nay, even 
the works of the philoſopher, the 
hiſtorian and the poet, are indebted to 
her for their diffuſion and permanency. 

To ſhew the advantages ariſing 
from this ſcience in all the arts 
through which they might be traced, 
would carry me far beyond the limits 
of my preſent deſign, It may be 
fuſhcient to point out the connection 
which ſubſiſts between Chemiltry, and 
thoſe manufactures which are the pride 
and glory of this reſpectable com- 
mercial town. 

Bleaching is a chemical operation, 
The end of it is to abſtract the oily 
and phlogiſtic parts from the yarn cr 
cloth, whereby it is rendered more fit 
for acquiring a greater degree of 
whitenefs, and abſorbing the particles 
of any cclouring materials to which 
it may be expoſed. | 

The materials for this proceſs are 
alfo the creatures of Chemiſtry, and 
fome degree of chemical knowledge 
is requiſite to enable the operator to 
judge of their goodneſs, Quick lime 
is prepared by a chemical proceſs. 
Pot-aſh is a product of the ſame art; 
to which alſo vitriolic, and all. the 
acids owe their exiſtence. The ma- 
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nufacture of ſoap is alſo a branch 
of this ſcience. All the operation; of 
the whiſter ; the Reeping, wahir 
and boiling in alkaline lixiviyn,: 
expoſing to the ſun's light, ſcouring, 
rubbing and blueing are chemicy 
operations, or founded on chemical 
principles. The ſame may be (aig of 
the arts of dying and printing, by 
which thoſe beautiful colours ate im. 
preſſed on cloths, which have contri. 
buted fo largely to the extenſion of 
the manufactures of this place, Hoy 
few of the workmen, employed in 
them, poſſeſs the leaſt knowledge of 
the ſcience to which their profeſſion 
owes its origin and ſupport! It ran. 
dom chance has ſtumbled on ſo mary 
improvements, what might induſt 
and experience have effected, when 
guided by elementary knowledge? 
The misfortune is, that few dyers are 
chemiſts, and few chemiſts dyerz, 
Practical knowledge ſhould be united 
to theory, in order to produce the 
moſt beneficial diſcoveries. The che- 
milt 13 often prevented from availing 
himſelf of the reſult of his experi- 
ments, by the want of opportunities 
of repeating them at large: and the 
workman generally looks down with 
contempt on any propoſals, the ſubjed 
of which is new to him, Yet under 
all theſe diſadvantages, I believe it will 
be confeſſed, that the arts of dying 
and printing owe much of their recent 
progreſs to the improvements of men 
who have made chemiſtry their ſtudy, 
Much however remains to be done; 
and perhaps in no reſpect are the 
manufactures of this country more 
defective than in the permanency of 
their colours, Senſible as our manu- 
facturers are of this defect, is it nt 
ſtrange, that ſo few of them ſhould 
attempt to acquire a knowledge of 
thoſe principles which would mol 
probably ſupply them with the means 
of improving and fixing their dyes ! 

This ſubje&t would afford matter 
for very extenſive diſquiſition ; but 
fear I have already trepaſſed on the 
the patience of the ſociety. Sufte 
me, therefore, only to requeſt your 


indulgence while I point out * 
| our 


Garce of improvement and pleaſure, 
conſiſtent with the purſuits, and fre- 
C avently advantageous, and even ne- 
ceſſary to the buſinels of the tradel- 


* taſte ſor the Polite Arts, eſpe- 
cally thoſe of drawing and deſign, 
ould appear a deſirable acquiſition 
o the manufacturer of the finer and 
more elegant wares. If not poſſeſſed 
of this, be is always dependent on 
others for the patterns of nis fabrics. 
Whereas, were he capable of invent- 
ing them himſelf, he would poſſeſs 
conſiderable advantages over his leſs 
accompliſhed neighbours. His ima- 
nation would continually ſupply him 
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with ſomething new; and of what 
importance novelty is, in theſe times 
of faſhion and fancy, every day's ex- 
perience furniſhes convincing proofs, 
It is this ſuper-eminent taſte that has 
diſtinguiſhed the productions of ' a 
Wedgwood and a Bentley above all 
their competnors in the ſame line of 
buſineſs. Such a taſte would doubt- 
leſs be equally beneficial to the manu» 
faturer of the fine cotton and filk 
goods of Mancheſter ;z and he would 
be enabled to equal in elegance of 
pattern, as he excels in ſtrength of 
fabric, the manufactures of our neigh 
bouring and inimical rivals, 


— * 


4 HE Editors of this work are 
happy in being enabled to lay 
before their Readers a brief account 
of the principal particulars relating to 
this Miſſion, received from India by 
the laſt ſhips, and which the Public 
may be aſſured is perfectly authentic; 
though ſome of the circumſtances may 
appear, to European ideas and modes 
of thinking, almoſt incredible. 


Pw _———— _—_— 


WirnwovurT detaining our readers 
ing WW to inform them of circumſtances re- 
lang to the early part of the voyage, 
It will be enough to notice, briefly, 
hat after paſſing the Banks of Sunda, 
they made ſome unſucceſsful attempts 
lo explore the Iſlands of Banka, and 
tie Straits of Malacca, They ſtop- 
ped at Pulo Condore, and from 
tience proceeded to Turon Bay, in 
Cochin-China, where they found a 
young Prince eſtabliſhed upon the 
throne, after a civil war of twenty 
years continuance, which ended in 
a revolution z for ſuch events, it 
would appear, are not peculiar to 
the Weſtern World. A conſiderable 
lumber of Miſſionaries had once been 
un Cochin-China, but they were all 
zone, having followed the. fates of 
ite Royal line expelled by this revo- 
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lution, and which {till retained poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſmall corner of the king- 
dom. In their voyage they viſited 
Macao and Chuſan, the eaſtermoſt 
extremity of Chinaz and at laſt 
reached the mouth of the river Tien- 
fin, in the bottom of the Ptcheli 
Golph, on the 26th of July 1793, 
where they found the water ſo ſhal- 
Jow, though they had no ſight of 
land, that they caſt anchor in ſix 
fathoms water. 

From hence. they diſpatched a 
brig to announce their arrival, to re- 
queſt that veſſels might be ſent to 
receive the preſents intended for the 
Emperor, as the Engliih veſſels could 
proceed no farther for want of water ; 
and alſo to ſolicit a ſupply of freſh 
proviſions. On the firſt of Auguſt a 
number of ſmall veſſels arrived from 
the ſhore, having on board ſome 
principal Mandarines, with a moſt 
magnificent ſupply of every kind of 
Twenty bullocks, up- 
wards of one hundred ſheep, as many 
hogs, a great number of fowls of va- 
rious kinds, an immenſe quantity of 
the richeſt and fineſt fruits of the 
country; ſeveral cheſls of tea, ſugar, 
china, &c. &c. and a large ſupply of 
flour, millet, bread, rice, and other 
articles in great proſuſion. 


The 
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The different preſents being put 
on board the Chineſe junks, Lord 
Macartney, on the fifth, wen: in the 
Clarence brig to 'Pacao, a few miles 
up the river, where the gouds were 
oblipg-d ro be transferred to ſtill 
ſma:ler veſſels, to convey them to 
Tang-chu, about ten miles trom 
Pekin. 

The Embaſly left Tacao, where 
every accommodation was afforded 
them, on the 8th of Auguſt, and ar- 
rived at Tienſin on the 14th, where 
they were ſplendidly entertaived on 
there amidit thoutands of people. 
After the entertsinment they got a 
preſent of viciuals, in name of a 
dinner, ſufficient to laſt the whcle of 
them for a week—each officer got, 


beſides, two pieces of filk—and even 


the ſoldiers, mechanics, &c. had a 
piece of filk and cotton. 


Tienſin is ſituated at the conflu- 


ence of three large rivers, and is a 
place of large and extenſive com- 
merce. Its population is not to be 
counted by thouſands but by millions 
—the burying ground only, an im- 
menſe plain, extends farther than the 
eye can reach, and appears only 
bounded by the horizon. The other 
facts relating to this place, which 
they left on the 131th, would appear 
incredible were they recorded here. 

They next went to 'Tong-chu, to 
which place they were conveyed by 
water in veſſels dragged by men— 
They reached it on the 46th. Here 
the preſents and baggage were landed 
and dep-ited in houſes erected to re- 
ceive them. 

On the 21ſt the Ambaſſador and 
his ſuite ſet out for Pekin—Lord 
Macartney and Sir George Staunton 
in ſedan chairs, the officers, &c, in 
two wheeled carriages—the reſt in a 
kind of covered waggons. They 
reached Pekin about nine o'clock 
that morning. The ſtreets are not 
paved, the longeſt are about fix 
miles, croſſing each other at right 
angles, as in Philadelphia, and from 
9o to 130 feet in breadth, The 
houſes are only one ſtory high. The 


walls of the city are of an immer 
height, and the princival ſtreets ter. 
minate at the gates, Waich are very 
magnificent, Sumptucus apartments 
were provided for the ſuit, and every 
neceſſary of life was fuiniſheq 4 
them without purchale, 

They remained here till the be. 
ginniog of September, when Lad 
Macariney and ſuite ſet out for 
Genol, the country refidence of (he b 
Em per'r. His Lo:dlhip Went 1n an 5 
* ng ſh coach — the other Gentlemen 
on horſeback—the ſeldiers, &c, in 
waggrns; ſo that wich the 4p; 
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Lebe 0! 
train the whole cavalcade was ol vay e 
great length. 1 

Gehol is about 150 Engliſh miles 0; 
from Pekin. They were a week in e 
going thither, On the 4th dey of fe 
their journey they reached the fa. 10 
mous wall which furims one of the he 
barriers of this Empise, their way | 

p 
lying through a gate called Can. pt. f 
Rieu. There are only four ſuch an 


paſſes in China. This wall was » 
built upwards of 200 years before 7 
Chriſt, from which time, for 14c0 8 fr, 
or 1500 years, it ſerved as a complete n. 


defence againſt every enemy; but a th 
the end of that period, Gengis Chan WW (4 
invaded the empire, and got poſſeſ- WW co 


ſion of the throne. It is about 26 eo 
feet high, and about 15 thick at tie in 
top, which is well paved, and has ho 
parapet on each fide: the bale 11 hi 
above 20 feet thick. At every di E: 
tance of about go or 100 yards, the: BE in; 
is a tower upon it about 15 feet each 

in height, and 45 in length. In e. te 
veral places there are other wall thi 
within the main one, which take nl 6; 


a ſweep of ſeveral miles, and i te; 
g AS * 
connect again with it, o that ſhould kn 


the outer one be forced, the 1uner pre 
remains as a defence; and tbeie Be 
again are covered by other walls ter 
within them ; but this is only at H e 
iour principal paſſes- The grob lin 


over which this immenſe fabric 15 car Ti 
ried is in ſome places very rugges Lo 
and uneven, more ſo than the mv (re 
mountainous parts of Cumberland Pu; 
his wall is more than 2000 miles me 


length 


length, without allowing for the 
yendings over mountains and thro' 
valieys, The towers are about 
45,000 in number, 

When they reached Gehol, ſome 


E nifunderſtanding reſ;eCting the mode 


of preſentation prevented the cere- 
mony from taking place till the 4th. 
Lord Macarin2y inſiſted that the ce- 
remonies required to be performed 
by him before the Emperor (ſhould 
be performed by a Chiveſe of equal 
rank before the picture of his Ma- 
jelty, One of the Prime Miniſters, 
of whom there are five in China, ſti- 
Jed Calaos, having committed ſome 
milt.ke, in reporting that Lord Ma- 
cartoey had agreed to comply with 
e-remonies to wh cn he had not af- 
ſented. was degraded ſome ſteps in 
his rank, and forced to wear, in his 
head-drefs, a crow's tail inftead of a 
peacock's, which it ſeems anſwer 
there to our ſtars, garters, ribbands, 


u gin, one of theſe Miniſters, on 
finding what hindered the buſineſs 
from going on, very ſhrewdly re- 
marked, that he thought it ſtrenge 
that an Ambaſſedor who bad come 
ſuch a great diſtance, profeſſediy to 
compliment the Emperor, ſhould 
commence his buſineſs by contend- 
ing about formalities, lc was at laſt, 
however, ſettled, that his Lord ſhip 
ſhould pay the ſame reſpects to the 
Emperor that he paid on approach- 
ing the King of England. 

The ſuit were received in a large 
tent. The Emperor was carried 
thither in an open chair, borne by 
teen men: as he paſled to the 
tent, the Engliſh kneeled on one 
knee: every one of the Chineſe 
proltirated themſelves on the ground, 
being all arranged in and round the 
tent, they had a ſumptuous repeſt, 
Which was followed by muſic, tumb- 
ling, wreſtling, and other exerciſes, 
The Emperor paid great attention to 
Lord Macartney, and he and all the 
Gent'emen, had preſents of ſiik, 
Purſes, tans, &c. The entertain— 
ment being ended, the Emperor 
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and other infignia of Nobility, Chin- 
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deſcended from the throne, and 
walked to his chair, and was carried 
away in the ſame manner in which 
he came. The croud of Mandarines, 
Princes, and other people of rank. 
which attended this ceremony, was 
almoſt innumerable. 

Next day (the 15th) the Emperor 
again ſaw Lord Macartney, He 
came in the ſame manner as on the 
preceding day. He told his Lord- 
hip, that he was goi g to a Pagoda, 
at ſome diſtance, but that he had 
given orders to his Miniſters to at- 
tend upon his Lordthip, and ſhew 
him the palaces and gardens, When 
the Emperor was yone, the ſuite 
were conveyed to an iſland, in an 
extenhve ſheet of water, where they 
found a large building, in almoſt 
every apartment of which there was a 
kind of throne, and alto a number of 
curioſities of Engliſh manufacture. 
On the left of each throne was a 
large agate, in a batten form, de- 
poli ed there as an emblem of peace 
in the empire. From this, they 
were conveyed by water; and after. 
wards ſhewn a number of other 
buildings, where they were enter- 
tained with fruits, ſweetmeats, &c. 

The 17th, which was the Empe- 
ror's birth-day, (he is 83 years of 
age,) they viſited the palace before 
the morning dawn, [hey waited 
till day light in a large apartment, 
after which Lord Macartney and the 
high Mandarines were admitted to 
an inner court: the officers of the 
ſuite were in the ſecond cout, and 
the Mandarines of inferior rank in a 
third court, outiide the other two. 
The ſight of flags, banners, &c. of 
mbrondered filk floating in the air, 
was grand beyand the power of lan- 
guage to deſcribe, The 'Emperor 
was not preſent. All the people 
kneeled, and bowed nine times, 
with as much ſolemnity, as if they 
had been worſhipping a deity This 
ceremony over, they were conveyed 
through other parks and lodges, the 
gardens laid out in much the ſame 
manner as in Eogland, They were 
oY p 2 ſump- 
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ſumptuouſly entertained in one of theſe 
buildings, and afterwards carried 
through ſome magnificent pagodas, 
or temples. One of them was larger 
than the buildings of Somerſet-houſe, 
but higher. and in the ſame ſquare 
form, open within the ſquare, in the 
center of which was a building of 
conſiderable height, covered with: 
ſolid gold. The inſide front of the 
ſquare is in the form of galleries, 
one over the other, in four rows, moſt 
iplendidly decorated, and ſupported 
with pillars of gold. In ſome of the 
apartments hundreds of prieſts were 
employed in ſinging. The images 
of Deities, &c. in theſe buildings, 
are almoſt innumerable, and many of 
them of gigantic ſize, larger than 
Gog and Mageg, in Guildhall. They 
are, however, of the ſame materials, 
wood richly guilt and ornamented, 
numbers of them ſymbolical repre- 
lentations. In many of the religious 
ceremonies a reſemblance of the Jewiſh 
rites was obſervable, others were ſimi- 
lar to thoſe of the Romaniſts. 

On the 18th, they were admitted 
to the Emperor's Theatre. It is a 
ſquare, open at top—the {tage extends 
along one fide of the ſquare, and 
thoſe who are honoured with admiſſion 
to fee the performances are placed 
under piazzas in the other three ſides. 
In front of the ſtage, about fifty feet 
diſtant, is the throne from which the 
Emperor views the performance. The 
reſt of the area is ornamented with 
beautiful flower-pots, Lord Macart- 
ney was led to the throne, and re- 
ceived from the Emperor's hands a 
copy of verſes made by himſelf for his 
Britannic Majeſty, in a box of great 
value and antiquity,” made of black 
wood, carved very neatly. The am- 
baſſador had alſo the honour to re- 
ceive a copy of verſes for himſelf, 
Here the ſuit was heartily tired for 
ſeveral hours with a performance, one 
word of which they could not under- 
fland, and which was accompanied 
with a confuſed noiſe of gongs and 
bells : aſter which, as was uſual every 


day, they received preſents of filks, 
fans, china, &c, 
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The two next days were employs 
in preparations for their return © 
Pekin, where they arrived on the 
26th. On their journey they ygt, 
much ſurpriſed to find a great number 
of men employed in levelling tg 
road, for the accommodation of the 
Emperor on his return from Geha, 
which he was to quit in a few days, 
The whole road, a ſpace of 150 mile; 
was covered with men, about: 60 feet 
aſunder, and a ciſtern of water for 
each man, for watering the road on 
the Emperor's approach, ſo that the 
number of men and of cilterns ex. 
ceeded 13,000. The road for the 
Emperor 1s as ſmooth and level as any 
walk in the gardens at Kew; vo 
perſon is allowed to ride or travel 
upon it, and it 1s guarded night and 
day, 

On the zoth, the Embaſly ſet out 
for the palace of Yen Ming-Yuen, 
whither all the preſents had been ſent 
that the Emperor might ſee them to- 
gether. They reſted that night at 
Hing-Min.Yuen, and ſet out next 
morning to a houſe about four. miles 
diſtant, from whence they walked a 
little way and met the Emperor; who 
learning from the principal Manda- 
rine who attended the Embaſly, that 
Lord Macartney was indiſpoled, de. 
ſired that his Lordſhip might return 
to Pekin for the ſake of better ac- 
commodation. They returned the 
ſame day, and indeed it would appear, 
that the Chineſe by this time wiſhed 
their departure altogether ; for Lord 
Macartney had an interview with the 
Miniſters the ſame day, in the courie 
of which they recommended to bim 
zo take the benefit of the geod wealter 
for his departure, as he avould nit 
travel comfortably if he allowed the 
winter to overtake him; the more eſpe- 
cially as he vas but poorly in Health. 

From this none of the Miſhonarics, 
of whom there are a number in the 
country, were allowed to go near out 
countrymen z and the attendant Man- 
darines, under pretence of friendſhip, 
ſtrongly urged them to propoſe de. 
parting, as a change of treatment 
might not be found quite penny 


1 


1 ſhould be remarked that by this 
ume ail the preſents had been de- 
lrered. 

On the zd of September, Lord 
Marcartney preſented to the Miniſters 
; number of propoſals and requiſitions 
reſpecting the object of his miſſion. 
His Lordihip had intended ſtaying till 
March, but it was now thought ad- 
viable to take the hint that had been 
viven, On the 4th he requeſted per. 
miſion to depart. The Emperor's 
permiſſion was with bim by next 
mornings and the ſecond day after was 
appointed. The Chinele, however, 
were very conſiderate in one thing 
the wari.ing was ſhort, they therefore 
pave them a great number of men to 
ait in packing up; and they were 
ſo induſtrious that every thing was in 
complece readineſs by the time fixed, 
On the day of departure, the Am- 
hiTzador had an interview with the 
Miniſter, and received an anſwer to 
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be eaſily accounted for- perhaps the 
Mandarines who attended the Embaſſy 
were not addreſſed in the feeling man- 
ner they expected. Pretty things ſor 
the Emperor were only ſhows to them, 
and they might wiſh for ſomething 
{ſubſtantial for themſelves. It is, 
however, ſuppoſed, that the want of 
ſucceſs is chiefly to be attributed to 
ſome evil impreſſion made upon the 
Chinele Court, by ſome of the Native 
Princes of India, telling them to be- 
ware how they allowed the Engliſh to 
obtain a footing among them; and 
ſtrengthening their admonition, by 
talſcly ſtating, that the ſame people 
had firſt, as friends, obtained a ſmall 
ſettlement in India, which they after- 
wards increaſed by repeated wars, 
driving many of the original owners 
from their dominions, and eſtabliſh- 
ing upon their ruin an immenſe Em- 
pire for themſelves. 

Hosecver, when the laſt accounts left 


the propoſitions he had made on the Canton, ſome arrangements had taken 
Nt jd —THEY WERE ALL REFUSED: place wich indicated a more friendly 
| And the Embaſſy left Pekin, very diſpoſition on the part of the Chineſe; 
eg much mortified at their waat of ſuc- and that ſome hopes had begun to be 
a ceſs: after which Lord Macartney entertained that it was yet poſſible to 
10 and his {uit returned to Canton, where obtain the object of the voyage ; 
as they ſpent their Chriſtmas, though not perhaps without couſi- 
at The failure in this buſineſs cannot derable trouble. 
e. 
rn —— ͤ—— — — + 
c- 
1 LONDON CHARACTERIZED. 


he EF you wiſh to have a juſt notion of 

the magnitude of this city, you 
im nat not be ſatisfied with ſeeing its 
ber great ſtreets and ſquares, but mult 
not Worvey the innumerable little alleys 
the and Courts, It is not in the ſhewy 
e erolutions of buildings, but in the 
. moltiplicity of buman habitations 
es, lich are crowded together, that the 
the emenſity of London conſiſts. I have 
our "ten amuſed myſelf with thinking 
n- bos different a place London is, to 
ip, i ferent people. They whoſe narrow 
de- minds are contracted to the conſidera- 
ent en of ſome one particular object, 
at. it only through that medium, 


BY DR. JOHNSON. 


A politician thinks it merely as a ſeat 
of government ia its different depart- 
ment; a grazier, as a vaſt market 
for cattle ; a mercantile man, a place 
where a prodigious deal of buſigeſs is 
done upon Change; a dramatic. en- 
thuſiaſt, as the grand ſcene of thea- 
trical entertainments; a man of plea- 
ſure, as an aſſemblage of taverns, 
and the great emporeum for ladies of 
eaſy virtue; but the intellectual man 
is ſtruck with it, as comorehending 
the whole of human life 2 all is Vas 
ricty, the contemplation of which 1s 
1aexhaultible, 
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METHOD oF CURING THE DISORDER IN SHEEP ALLE 
THE SCAB ; 


Communicated to the Society for the Encoutagetnent of Arts, Manufactures, and Comm 


erte, 


By SI JOSEPH BANKS, Bakr. P. R. 8. 


FAKE one pound of quickſilver, 
half a pound of Venice turpen- 
tine, hall a pint of oil of turpentine, 
four pounds of hog's lard ; let them 
be rubbed in a mortar ti!l the quick- 
filver is thoroughly incorporated with 
the other zngredients ; for the proper 
mode of doing which, it may be ne- 
ceflary to take the advice of ſome 
apothecary, or other perſon uſed to 
ſuch mixtures.“ | 
The method of uſing the ointment 
is thus. Beginning at the head of 
the ſheep, and proceeding from be- 
tween the ears along the back to the 
end of the tail, the wool is to be di- 
vided in a furrow, till the ſkin can be 
touched ; and, as the furrow 1s made, 
the finger ſlightly dipped in the oint— 
ment is to be drawn along the bottom 
of it, where it will leave a blue ſain 
on the ſkin and adjoining wool ; from 
this furrow ſimilar ones muſt be drawn 
from the ſhoulders and thighs to the 
legs, as far as they are woolly ; and, 
if the animal is much infected, two 
more ſhould be drawn along each fide, 
parallel to that on the back, and one 
down on each fide, between the fore 
and hind legs.+ 
Immediately after being dreſſed, it 
is uſual to turn the ſheep among the 
other ſtock, with any fear of the 
infection being communicated ; and 
there is ſcarce an inſtance of a ſheep 
ſutfering any injury from the applica- 
ton. In a few days the blotches dry 
vp, the itching ceaſes, and the animal 
is completely cured : it is generally, 


Though there does not appear to be 
any diffe ence between his ointment and the 
unguentum ceruleum of the ſhops, I have 
choſen to give the receipt exattly as it was 
Bren to me. 


however, thought proper not to del 
the operation beyond Michaelmas. 

The Hippobeſca ovina, called in 
Lincolnſhire Heep-fagg, an animal 
well known to all ſhepherds, which 
lives amopg the wool, and is hurtful 
to the thriving of ſheep, both by th; 
pain its bite occaſions, and the blood 
it ſucks, is radically deſtroyed by in 
application; and the wool is not a 
all injured, Our wool-buyers pur. 
chaſe the fleeces on which the {tain of 
the ointment is viſible rather in pre. 
ference to others, from an opinion 
that the uſe of it having preſerved the 
animal from being vexed either with 
the ſcab or faggs, the wool 15 les 
liable to the defects of joints or knots; 
a fault obſerved to proceed from every 
ſudden ſtop in the thriving of the 
animal, either from want of food, or 
from diſeaſe, 

This mode of coring was brought 
into that part of Lincolnlhire where 
my property is fituated, avout 12 
years ago, by Mr. Stephinſon, of 
Mareham, and is now ſo generally 
received, that the ſcab, which uled tv 
be the terror of the farmers, and 
which frequently deterred the more 
careful of them from taking ihe 34. 
vantage of palturing their ſheep in the 
fertile and extenſive commons with 
which that diſtrict abounds, 18 90 
longer regarded with any appres 
henfion; by far the moſt of them 
have their flock anointed in automn, 
when they return from the commor 
whether they ſhew any ſymptoms et 


Þ Some of our graziers begin fo uſe it, b 
rubbing i into the naked part of the thigh 
and fore leg; a rraftice much leis troubles 
ſome, but which requires much ure judg* 
ment than the above, a 


he ſcab, or not; and having done ſo, 
-onclade them fafe for ſome time for 
either giving Or receiving infection. 
There are people who employ them- 
ſelves in the buſineſs, and contract to 
anoint our large ſheep at five ſhillings 
\ ſcore, inſuring for that price the 
wccels of the operation; that is 
gereeing, in caſe many of the ſheep 
break out afreſh, to repeat the opera- 
tion gratis, even ſome months after- 


wards. ; ; 
beg to have it underſtood that, in 
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communicating this information to 
the ſociety, I do not offer myſelf as a 
candidate for the medal propoſed by 
them as a reward : having been neither 
the diſcoverer, no the introducer of 
the remedy, I can lay no claim to it. 
Reſpect to the patriotic views which 
have ever guided their conduct, and 
the hope of being uſeful to the bree- 


ders of ſheep, are the motives which 


have induced me to lay this paper 
before them. 


— — — 
* 
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— — 


Stegs, 


S the removal of ſeveral bodies 
from Lambeth church-yard, for 
the purpoſes of diſſection, has been 
laiely much animadverted upon, and 
the fragments of human bodies, ſtill 
more recently diſcovered in a miſer- 
able houſe in Whitechapel, excited a 
kind of horror in the public mind 
, or WW gaiaſt diſſection, I have turned my 
attention towards the ſubject, in order 
ght o ſoggeſt a plan leſs diſguſting to 
dete ſurviring friends, and, at the ſame 
12 time, calculated to aftord a conitant 
a reſource of dead bodies for this im- 
portant department of medical ſcience, 
the knowledge of Anatomy, which 1s 
eſſential to the Phyfician as well as 
to the Surgeon. 

Prior to explaining the plan 1 
would recommend, ] cannot but ad- 
yert to that unphiloſophical diſguſt 
which influences the public mind 
a cant diflections, when the moſt 
tanzent reflection muſt convince the 
living, that, as their individual health 
materially depends upon the {kill of 
the Faculty, which again depends 
Won the proper knowledge of the 
buman body, theſe diſſections mult 
ltimately tend to their benefit. 

One might be led to conclude, by 
ue care taken of dead bodies, and 


HUMAN DISSECTIONS. 


the pomp adopted to convey them, 
„ food for worms.“ that they were 
imagined to riſe identically again, 7 
corporibus ſanis, and inherit immor- 
tality ; but at this period of ſcience, 
it cannot but occur to ſuperficial ob- 
ſervation, that the body is com- 
pounded of periſhable elements, of 
thoſe ſubſtances which it daily takes 
in for its nouriſhment ; and, therefore, 
on this ground, it would be as ra- 
tional to conſecrate a dead cow, a 
calf, or any other food on which the 
body had lived, and by which it kad 
grown. 'To refine on this idea, it 
would become an inveſtigation of the 
Phyſiologiſt, rather than of the Un- 
dertaker or Herald, to give to the 
deceaſed the proper funeral accom. 
panyments. Thus, to an Alderman 
or Common Councilman, muſt be 
added a turbot or a turtle, or perhaps 
a ſurloin; to a fine Lady we ſhould 
ſele& chicks and ſyllabubs; and fo 
on ad infinitum, agreeably to previous 
habit, conſtitution, or rank; and, 
douhtleſs, each of theſe are as likely 
for returning life as their quondam 
maſters and miſtreſſes who had fed 

on them, 
This would be attended with a re- 
volution in Heraldry and Church 
Hiſtory, 
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Hiſtory, and would have one good 
effect on the ſpectator among the 
tombs, who might immediately re- 
copnize the rank and character of the 
deceaſed by the emblematic. %a, 
and even aſcertain the cauſes of death. 
On a tomb with a fluttering dove 
might be ſuggeſted, that within re- 
poſed a tender love-fick maid. By 
another, creſted with horns, we might 
be excited to pity or ridicule ſome 
vnfortunate huſband ; and, under a 
calapaſh and calapee, might he dor- 
mant an Eaſt-India Director, or even 
a Lord of the Board of Controul. 
To return to the plan 1 meant to 
project, as it is a well-aſcertaiged 
fact, that, in medical experiments, 
the firſt eſſays ſhould be made on the 
experimentaliſt. Storck tried his 
poiſons firſt on himſelf, and thereby 
acquired merited honour. This plan, 
I fay, is, that the members of the 
faculty ſhould unite in a ſociety to 
diſſect one another. Ar the firit aſſo- 
ciation, probably death among them - 
ſelves might not be adequate to the 
demands of their numerous pupils ; 
bot, as the ſociety increaſed, there 
could be no doubt of a plentiful 
ſupply. 
Upon entering this ſociety, each 
member to be bound that, on his 
deceaſe, his body ſhall be diſpoſed of 
agreeably to the deciſion of the ſo— 
ciety at large, or of a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. 
Feeling as the writer of this does, 
it muſt be fingcular pleaſure to the 
members of this ſociety to reflect, 
whilſt living, on the great uſe they 
will be of to the community after 
death ; and that, however mankind 
may doubt of their utility prior to 
this event, none can heſitate after- 
wards to add ſuch a tribute. They 
muſt enjoy the pride and ſatis faction 
of exemption from the common fate 
of being eaten by worms, theſe 
worms eaten by birds and fiſh, and 
thefe birds and fiſhes eaten by their 
friends ;,—2 horrid reflection! 

The Eaſt and Weſt Indian may 1n- 
deed efcape the -eatth-worm, from 
the greater rapaciiy of che crab, 
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wondering ſpectators the beautiics 9 


Theſe crabs make excellent cure; 
which the living Eatt and Weft le. 
dian devours with as much eaperneſ 
as the crabs devoured the defung. 
What an intellectual enjoymen 
muſt theſe gentlemen of the Faculty 
experience, when, inſtead of havin, 
their minds embittered with ſuch cant 
nibal ideas, they view in diſtant by 
true perſpeRive, the noble ends they 
gratify! What a luxury to hope 
that, one day, another Momo or 
Cruikſhank may be exhibiting 9 


their lymphatics! a future Aber. 
nethy, a bladder with calculi; and: 
ſubſequent Ware, elucidating au og. 
tic nerve | 

That the Society I have been to, 
commending will increaſe beyond the 
demand of its members, cannot hs 
doubted, if we conſider that the we. 
tropolis nouriſhes with its vitals 0 
leſs than 120 regular Phyſicians, 
1000 Corporation Surgeons, and 
1000 Hall. Members, beſides irrevy. 
lars innumerable as the ſand of the 
ſea, When this period ſhall arrive, 
the ſupernamerary ſubjects may be 
diſpoſed of to other learned {: mins. 
ries, or to pupils, at a certain fed 
price; and the profits which mull be 
confiderable, appropriated to the So. 
ciety for the Relief of Widows of 
Medical Men. Then will the honour 
of this Eſtabliſhment become the 
theme of public praiſe. and prirate 
gratitude, We read of female Hin. 
doos dying for their dead buſb:nd:; 
but here the Faculty devote them- 
ſelves as martyrs to their widows, 
Left, however, the wives, from pure 
gratitude, might be induced by over- 
kindneſs to haſten this generovs cata» 
ſtrophe of their huſbands, it met b: 
a part of the plan of the Society t0 
make their wives female members, 
more eſpecially as ſobjects of this 
will be wanting in the difcng 
theatre, more than, perhaps, coveted 
at home; and certainly nothing cal 
be a ſweeter death than dying for ſut- 
viving widows, and perhaps for tt 
benefit of fature wives, as it is vel 
known that the tender (cx, at " 
we 


ken eternally ſilent, will raiſe more 
oney than the other ſex. 

Here, again, the intellectual plea- 
nes muſt. be highly gratifed.—In 
de vial, more hermetically ſealed, 
u be encloſed the ſuſceptible female 
leart, that fluttered and changed at 
byery vow. Another preparation 
-ou1d exhibit the opacity of a once- 
oling and lucid eye, and force upon 
fletion the changeableneſs of all 
ſoblunary objects; and ſtill more ſe- 
ire to ſober thought would the 
Kidower feel himſelf in his arm chair, 
th a pipe and a neat ſtopper made 
pf the fore ſinger of his dear diſſected 
bib; and the tongue dried and dor- 
ant under à bell-glaſs, fixed on a 
mabogany frame; a tongue which, 
ow filent, heretofore never was at 
peſt. 

The Society thus confiituted, and, 
pf courſe, ſupplying ſupernumerary 
Jubjets, whoſe numbers, naturally 
Whocked at the ignoble practice of 
burial, would turn their attention to 
make the beſt uſe of theſe ſupernu- 
meraries, and would of courſe advert 
o the economical invention of turn- 
Ing huſbands and wives into candles 


— — — 
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and ſoap by a chemical proceſs.“ 
This muſt be not only beneficial to 
revenue, and ſerve the poor in gene- 
ral, but doubtleſs afford ſingular elu- 
cidation to many dark and doubtful 
points in philoſophy : for, what could 
withſtand the brilliancy of a young 
widow turned into an illuminated 
chandelier, with ſtreams of vivid light 
from fingers and toes, and ſplendour 
to dazzle from the eyes? Perhaps, 
the glimmerings of an old woman 
might not pay for Jabour, or at the 
leaſt might light the kitchen fire, or 
the tobacco- pipe alluded to: but this 
loſs would be refunded by the ſoap 
manufactured from an old ſhrew, 
where no lees would be requiſite to 
heighten its aſperity and abſterging 
powers; whilſt the almond ſoftneſs of 
a once mild and bland companion 
would mollify the ſkin, and ſupple 
the pores. And with this I waſh my 
hand of the intereſting ſubject. 


Ox RB or Tur FACULTY. 


* It is now we!l known, that fleſh can be 
converted into ſpermaceti, and conſequent!y, 
c.mpouunded iuto ſoap. 


HE very amuſing anecdotes de- 
tailed by your correſpondent 
B. A. in your laſt number, concern- 
Iop that eccentric wretch Os wal p, 
ewe to confirm one opinion, which 
Douſands have entertained, and, I 
believe, with the higheſt juſtice, as to 
e preſent grand rebellion in France; 
ame ly, that the people have never been 
/-moved—that they never elt thoſe 
ors, oreſions, of which they were taught 


complain; nor glowed with the 
eg ofiaſm which they were at firſt in- 
4 Fed how to affect. They have 


ontinually remained the ſlaves and 
'uipes of ſome vile deſigning Up- 
UM; and he who could ſhed moſt 
blood, bas been found beſt to pleaſe 
ie natural ſavageneſs of their diſ- 
Vol. II. No. 13. 


can 
or- 

the 
well 
ealt 
he 


— — 


To the EDITORS of the KEN TISH REGISTER, 


—— — — 


poſitions. Had they been really op- 
preſſed by a Tyrant, and had they 
riſen againſt ſuch a one like men 
their cauſe would have been glorious, 
But it has ever been the cowardly 
policy of Republicans, to vifit the fins 
of real tyrants upon the beſt and moſt 
unoffending of their ſucceſſors; of 
which aſſertion no better proof can 
exiſt, than the murders of Charles I. 
and Louis XVI. 

I knew ſomething of Oſwald my- 
ſelf, and believe the account detailed 
by your correſpondent to be very con- 
ſonant to truth, It is one of thoſe 
leſſons, by which mankind may profit 
in this age of wonders, 


Aug. 1794. D. C. 
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EXPULSION or Txz JESUITS, 


Taken from a Publication foon after that event took place. 


HOEVER conſiders the cha- 

racter of the Jeſuits at this 
day, the cauſes of their fall in Por- 
tugal, France, and Spain, and the 
fate that ſeems ſtill to await them, 
can ſcarce fail to be ſtrack by the 
following paſſage in a ſermon preached 
by Bromſwell, Archbiſhop of Dublio, 
in 1558, 


There is lately riſen up a new fra- 
ternity, (a ſociety of men called Je- 
ſuits) who ſhall ſeduce many people ; 
they are actuated by the ſpirit of the 
Scribes and Phariſees; they ſhall 
employ all their talents to deſtroy the 
truth, and ſhall be near ſucceeding z 
they are a generation who aſſume all 
ſhapes; with Pagans they will be 
Pagans; with Jews, Jews ; with the 
Reformed, Reformed ; Atheiſts, with 
Atheiſts; wholly to diſcover your 
views, your deſigns, your inclina- 
tions, the bottom of your hearts, to 
render you in theend like the Fool 
who ſaid in his heart, There is no 
God.“ 


FOR THE EENTISH- REQISTER, 
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ME Molks OF 


ALGERNON SYDNEY, and oruzss of chat FAMILY 


Being a Continuation of the Hiſtory of Pęxskhuksr, from Page 61, of this Voum 


V gu renowned Algernon Sydney 
was ſecond ſon of Robert, ſe- 
cond Earl of Leiceſter of that family. 
His life is ſo well known that to go 
through all the detail of it, would be 
a tedious repetition. He was by in- 


 Ware's Hiſtory of Ireland, p. 1; 


« This Society will ſpread ow 
the whole earth; they will be z. 
mitted into the councils of Prince, MP"? 
who will not be the wiſer for { 
doing: they will bewitch them ſo fe 
as to oblige them to lay open the 
hearts to them, to entruſt them wit 
their greateſt ſecrets, even without 1 
perceiving it: they ſhall be deceive * 
in this ſort for having forſaken the 
law of their God. Neglected toi © 
follow the rules of the goſpel; and 
ſhut their eyes to the fins of tha 
people. But in the end, to max" 
known the righteouſneſs of his lay 
God ſhall ſpeedily extirpate this ſo — 
ciety, by the hands of thoſe whi 
protected it moſt, and who ſerve 
themſelves moſt by it ; ſo that tho 
men ſhall become odious to all nz 
tions, and be in a worſe conditio 
than the Jews. 'They ſhall no mor 
have any fixed reſidence on earth 
and in that time a Jew ſhall find mor 
favor than a Jeſuit.” 

This paſſage may be ſeen i 


edition, publiſhed in 1703. 


clination and principle ſo grounde 1 
in his opinion for a commonweall þ 
that when Cromwell had aſſumed il 
government, he refuſed to act und 
him, or his ſon Richard Crom 
who ſucceeded him in the Pn 


jo: during which time he lived re- 
red at Penſhurſt, and other places, 
den it is conceived he began to 
write his Diſcourſes on Government. 
1 1659, however, he was ſent to 
diate a peace between the Kings of 
gaeden and Denmark, which com- 
fon was not concluded at the re- 
ration. He ſays, in a letter to his 
ther, The concluſion of what 
hath been managed by my colleague 
and me, muſt be left unto ſuch 
perſons, as the king ſhall pleaſe to 
employ in it. God be thanked, he 
will fied little difficulty; if he can 
but write his name, he will be able 
enough for any thing that remains 
to be done, &c, The court were, 
owever, willing to ſhew him little 
our, In a letter, Nov. 20, 1660, 
le ſays, © I think the councell given 
me by all my friends, to keep out 
of England for a while, doth too 
clearly appear to have been good by 
the uſage my companions have al- 
ready received, and perhaps will be 
yet farther verified by what they 
will find.“ He now therefore tra- 
elled into Italy: but his letters are 
| of melancholy complaints: I 
fad myſelf,” ſays he, *« deſtitute of 
all help at home, and expoſed to 
all thoſe troubles, inconveniences, 
and miſchiefs, unto which they are 
expoſed, who have nothing to ſubſiſt 
upon; in a place far from home, 
where no aſſiſtance can poſſibly be 
expected, and where I am known 
to be of a quality which makes all 
low and mean ways 'of living, 
ſhameful and deteſtable. Theſe are 
part of the evils, with which I find 
myſelf encompaſſed, and out of 
F which I ſee no iſſue, nor can I make 
one ſtep, that is not as likely to 
un prove my deſtruction, as preſerva- 
"tion, It will not, I think, be 
thought ſtrange, that I am (enfib!e 
"of them, fince he, that is not, muſt 
de an angel or a beaſt: my only 
dope is, that God will ſome way or 
other put an end to my troubles, 
dor my life,” 

In 1661, at Fraſcati, he ſays, 
Here are walks and fountains in the 
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greateſt perfection, and though my 
natural delight in ſolitude is very 
much encreaſed this laſt year, I 
cannot defire to be more alone than 
I am, and hope to continue, My 
converſation is with birds, trees, 
and books: in theſe laſt months that 
I have had no buſineſs at all, I have 
applied myſelf to ſtudy a little more, 
than I have formerly done; and 
though one who begins at my age, 
cannot hope to make any conſider- 
able progreſs that way, I find fo 
much ſatis faction in it, that for the 
ſuture I ſhall very unwillingly (tho? 
I had the opportunity) put myſelf 
into any way of living, that ſhall 
deprive me of that entertainment. 
Whatſoever hath been formerly the 
objects of my thoughts, I have 
now intention of ſeeking very little 
more than quietneſs and retire- 
ment.“ 

Again he ſays: Here is what J 
look for, health, quiet, and ſolitude : 
I am, with ſome eagerneſs, falling to 
reading, and find ſo much ſatisfac- 
tion in it, that though I every morn. 
ing ſee the ſun riſe, I never go 


© abroad till fix or ſeven o'clock at, 


night; yet cannot I be ſo ſure of 
my temper, as to know certainly 
how long this manner of life will 
pleaſe me. I cannot but rejoice a 
little to find, that when I wander 
as a vagabond through the world, 
forſaken of my friends, poor, and 
known only to be a broken limb of 
a ſhipwrecked faction; I yet find 
hamanity and civility from thoſe, 
who are in the height of fortune 
and reputation, But I do alſo well 
know, I am in a ſtrange land, how 
far thoſe civilities do extend, and 
that they are too airy to feed and 
cloath a man: I cannot ſo unite my 
thoughts unto one object, as abſo- 
lately to forbid the memory of ſach 
things as theſe are, to enter into 
them : but I po as far as I can, 
and fince I cannot forget what is 
paſſed, nor be abſolutely inſenſible 
of what is preſent, I defend myſelf 
reaſonably well from increaſing or 
anticipating evils by foreſight, The 

powel 
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wer of foreſeeing is a bappy 


« quality unto thoſe who proſper, and 
© can ever propoſe to themſelves 
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ſomething of greater felicity than 
they enjoy; but a moſt deſperate 
miſchief unto them, who by fore- 
ſeeing can diſcover nothing that is 
not worſe than the evils they do al- 
already fee]. He that is naked, 
alone, and without help in the open 
ſea, is leſs unhappy in the night, 
when he may hope the land 1s near, 
than in the day, when he ſees it is 
not, and that there is no probability 
of ſafety. Perhaps ſharp-ſighted 
brains might in a condition hike 
anto mine, find more occaſion of 
trouble than I do: I find ſtupidity 
an advantage; nature hath given 
me a large proportion of it; and 
I did artificially increaſe it to that 
degree, that if I were got awakened 
with the bitter ſenſe of ſome mil- 
chiefs that the lady Strang ford hath 
brought upon me (which fir John 
Temple ever made me hope he 
would remove) I ſhould reſt well 
enough at eaſe, in a dull indolence, 
and never trouble myſelf with the 
thought of examining, where I ſhould 
have bread for three months : this 
may ſhew your lordſhip into what 
ſlate, nature and fortune, have 
brought one, that received life from 
you, | have not much to complain 
of, (unleſs in that one point I 
mentioned) leſs to defire, and leaſt 


of all to be pleaſed with. 


Again, I have extremely little 
to Ay, becauſe I neither do any 
thing, nor know what is done by 
others. I intend this half burial, 
as a preparative, to an entire one, 
and ſhall not be much troubled, 
though I find, if, upon the know- 
ledge of my manner of life, they, 
who the laſt year at Whitehall, did 
exerciſe their tongues upon me, as 
a very unruly headed man, do ſo 
far change their opinions of me on 
the ſudden as to believe me fo 
dull, and lazy, as to be fit for 
nothing. When that opinion is 
well feniled, J may hope to live 
quitely in Eoglaad, and then ſhall 
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* think it a ſeaſonable time 90 fe. 
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© turn,** 
He continued, however, in la 
many years. But his father the * 
of Leiceſter, ſhewing a defire of ee 
ing him before he died, and Roben 
earl of Sunderland, his lordftiy; 
grandſon, being in favour with Cha 
IT. he obtained leave for hi, retur 
in 1677, as allo his pardon, 
On Nov. 13, that year, he wa, 
Perſhurſt. In 1678 he ftcod cond; 
date for M. P. for Guildford: hy 
the court oppoſing, he loſt his ele 
tion, 
In 1683, he was accuſed of hein 
concerned in the Rye-Houſe plot, 1 
lay ſometime in the Tower, and v 
Nov. 7, 1683, was arraigned at f 
King's Bench bar for high-treal 
He was afterwards brought to tria 
and found guilty, The learned f 
John Hawxles has well remaiked 
He was merely talked to death, und: 
the notion of a Commonwealthſma 
and found guilty by a Jury, a 
were not much more proper judy: 
in the caſe, than they would hay 
been, if what he had wrote ha 
been done by him in Syriac « 
Arabic.“ 
He met deathwith an unconcerre 
nels, that became one, who had { 
up Marcus Brutus for his patter 
He was but a very few minutes « 
the ſcaffold, on Tower hill; he (pol 
little, and prayed very ſhort, and! 
head was cut off at one blow, « 
Dec. 7, 1683, aged about 61-1 
next day he was buried with his? 
ceſtors at Penſhurſt, At the revo| 
tion, his attainder was reverſed. 
The next brother, Col. Robe 
Sydney, died unmarried, and " 
buried et Penſburſt, Aug. 12, 1608 
Henry Sydney, the fourth broie 
was of a diſpoſition entirely oppol 
to that of Algernon, tie was 2 g2 
and volatile courtier, conſpicucus 
the looſe memoirs of the luxune 
court of Charles II. He aftersat 
became a great favourite of ihe Prink 
of Orange—and at the Revoiil 
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was created Baron of Milton, and 
count Sydney. 

9 _ 3 William and Mary, he 
was made Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and Conſtable of Dover Caſtle ; 
and was ſwgrp into that office on 
Bredenſtone Hill, near Dover, at the 
end of May, 1694, in a very grand 
manner. 

On May 24, 6 William III, he 
was created Earl of Romney, He died 
unmarried of the ſmall-pox, April 8, 
1704, Et. 63. : ; 

Philip, the eldeſt brother, who 1s 
well-known as a partizan of parlia— 
1 ment, during the civil wars, as Lord 
Viſerunt Lifle, became, on the death 
of his father, 1677, zd Earl of Lei- 
ter ; but always declined being con- 
cerned in public affairs. He died 
rial March 6, 1696-7, aged more than 
do years, and was buried at Penſburſ?. 

His ſon Robert, 475 Earl of Lei- 
nde cher, died Nov. 10, 1702, æt. 53. 
leaving iſſue by lady Elizabeth, his 
wh wife, daughter of John Edgerton, 
dpt 24 Earl of Bridgewater, 4 ſons, and 
2 daughters. 
hh The eldeſt ſon Philip, 5 Earl of 
"ce ( Leicefler, died July 24, 1704, with- 
out lurviving iſſue, and was fucceeded 


rne by 
d | His next brother, John, 6:4 Earl 
tiert ef Leicefter, who was conſtituted Lord 


es 0 Warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
Governor of Dover - Caſtle, 1717. 
nd He died unmarried Sept. 27, 1737- 
„ 0 He was a man, who though he had 
indulged himſelf in a gay and vo- 


v0 * He left a natural daughter married to 
; Mr. Streatfie!d, of Chidingſtone: and his 
 ohe wife had a ſon born during wedlock, but 
+ 4 after ſeparation, who claims the eſtates, and 
1608 
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loptuous life, was yet of a diſpoſitioa 
{9 amiable, and manners ſo capti- 
vating, that he was univerſally be- 
loved, even by thoſe, by whom his 
conduct could not always be approved, 
Having ſurvived his next younger 
brother Thomas (the father of the 
late Mrs. Perry of Penſhurft) he was 
lucceeded by his youngeſt brother 

Jocelyn, the 7th (and laſt of that 
family) Earl of Leiceſter, who died 
at Penſhurit, July 7, 1743, without 
iſſue, * | 
 Perfhurſt, therefore, and the en- 
tailed eltates came to two daughters 
of the Hon. Thomas Sydney, x clder 
brother of earl Jocelyn, viz, 

Mary Sydney, married in 1738, 
to fir Brownlow Sherard, bart. who 
died without iſſue, and 

Elizabeth Sydney, (married ta 
Wilitam Perry, eſq. of Turvile Park, 
in Bucks) which lady ſurviving her 
huſband, afterwards came into full 
poſſrfhon (partly by purchaſe from 
her filter) of Penfburſt, and died 
about 1782, whereupon theſe eſtates 
came to the eldelt ſon of one of her 
daughters, 

Mr. Shelley, who has lately taken 
the name of SYDNEY, (upon coming 
of age) and is an officer in the tn 
regiment of Light Dragoons, He is 
now the owner of the noble old man- 
ſion of Penſhurſt, of which a parti- 
cular account ſhall be given at a 
future time, 


Aug. 10, 1794. 


Earldom of Leiceſter, without fucceſs. 
T This gentleman alſo left a natural ſong 


who bears the name, and lives in Hamp- 
ſhire, 
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e In all diftreſſes of their friends, 

« Men firſt conſult their private ends; 

c While Nature, kindly bent to eaſe them, 

&«& Points out fome circumſtance to pleaſe them.” 


HETHER the maxim held out 

to us by Rochfoucauli, of which 
the motto to this number is ſufficiently 
explanatory, is to be confidered as 
true or falſe, will be determined by 
men according as they feel themſelves 
difpoſed to receive or reject it. The 
baſeneſs of the ſuppoſition may at firſt 
fartle generous and inexperienced 
minds; but the general conduct of 
mankind to each other will abundantly 
juſtify the truth of the obſervation, 
and induce us to conclude, although 
much againſt our will, that the pene- 
tration of the philoſopher is confirmed 
by the duplicity of numbers of the 
human race. 

In civil life, it is no uncommon 
thing to find perſons boaſting of the 
generoſity of their diſpoſition, who 
abſolutely are dead to the feelings of 
common humanity. Nor is the num- 
ber ſmaller of thoſe, who, being 
profuſe in their hoſpitality to ſtrangers, 
are deaf to the diſtreſſes of thoſe who 
refide within their own neighbourhood, 
Jaſtances of pretenſions to friendihip 
have been, not unfrequently, followed 
not only by undeſerved negle&, but 
by unpardonable ingratitude. 

There is 2 ſpecies of kindneſs 
which the poor can at any time confer 
on their ſuperiors, and to which they 
are oftentimes indebted for no incon- 
fiderable ſhare of the popularity they 
acquire. But when they omit to 
make the intereſt of their neighbours 
and inferiors a leading principle of 
their conduct, the omiſſion never 
prone unnoticed, ſeldom continues 

ong unpubliſhed, and, when a con- 
venient opportunity preſents itſelf, 
never fails of being warmly reſented, 
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Whereas the graticude of the poor 
ſeldom yields to the force of impor. 
tunity, to the warmth of perſuaſion, 
or to the mandate of authority, On 
them the attentions of their refident 
ſuperiors are ſeldom beſtowed in vain, 
and as ſeldom repaid with ingratitude. 

Treachery, 1n ſocial life, is one of 
the meaneſt vices that a rational 
being can be guilty of. The very 
moment that one perſon voluntarily 
offers, or conditionally promiſes, bis 
intereſt and aſſiſtance to another, te 
becomes his debtor, and is anſwerable 
in the eye of reaſon and religion, for 
the conſequences that may flow from 
a non-performance of his profered or 
conditional engagement, When he 
acts contrary to his own profeſſions, he 
throws aſide the garment of {incerity 
for the robe of hypocriſy. And to 
perſons of this deſcription the world 
is more indebted for th: accumulation 
of vice and miſery, than the ſuper- 
ficial thinker has any conception of, Rl 
He that truſts on thoſe whoſe promiſes 
are not to be depended upon, places 


am 
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his confidence on the blandiſhments of 1 
iniquity. When the hope of the 0 
virtuous is enfeebled by the deceitfui- b 


neſs of the hypocrite, the duty of hi 
obedience is weakened by the folly of 
diſſimulation. While a principle of 


ſelfiſhneſs governs our actions, virtue F 
is a ſtranger to our hearts, And, al- o 
though thoſe who firſt conſult their T 
own intereſt are wiſe in the eye of m 


the world, a time will come when 

their works and zot their words will 

follow them ; and then it is that wil- 

dom will be juſtified of her children. 

To him, who, by advancing the tem- 

poral intereſt of others, ſeeks ga” 
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ly and invariably his own ; to live 
will be gain, and to die 49%. 

As the whole is greater than a part, 
ſo the good of the Whole is to be 


preferred to the good of à part. 


Nothing that produces unhappineſs is 
neceſſary. Evil produces unhappi- 
neſs; but evil is not neceſſary, It 
dows from the abuſe of liberty, the 
lethargy of reaſon, the impetuoſity of 
the paſſions, the langour of virtue, 
and the lukewarmneſs of religion. It 
prevents coincidence of principle, 
unanimity of ſentiment, ſympathy of 
feeling, reciprocity of kindneſs, diſ- 
intereſted friendſhip, and unbounded 
generoſity. It adds inſolence to pride, 
oppreſſion to power, ambition to va- 
nity, treachery to art, revenge to 
malice, and deſpair to poverty. It 
creates confuſion and diſorder; it 
prevents harmony and happineſs. It 
is the province of generous minds to 
leſſen its influence, and to counteract 
its effects. 

Since the introduction of evil into 
the world, temptations have been at- 
tached to every ſituation. Generoſity 
has been excluded from none. Diſli. 
mulation has been extended to all. 
Where intereſt prevails, virtue is only 
a ſubordinate principle. Where ge- 
nerofity prevails, the virtuous mind 
1s capable of anticipating, and, in 
ſome meaſure, of enjoying every 
mode of ſubſtantial happineſs that 
mankind is ſuſceptible of. There no 
leliſh paſſions, no private ends, no 
intereſted principles, obſtruct the path 
of duty. Generoſity knows no bounds 
but inability, A generous perſon is 
one who does good unconditionally. 
He is one who occaſionally expoſes 
bimſelf to cenſure, loſs, pain, and 
ndicule. He is one who is contented 
to ſuffer a temporary inconvenience 
vimſelf, provided he can but obtain 
ſome permanent advantage to others. 
He is one who loves and delights to 
make others happy. He is one who 
an ſmile on the ungrateful, pity the 
lippard, and look down on the op- 
prefſor, He is one who willingly 
offers embarraſſments himſelf, when 
I ſoffering them he can relieve the 
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wants, or remove the miſeries of 
others, He is one who diſclaims all 
pretenſions to virtue for doing good 
actions to others, where there is a 
certainty that he will not be injured 
by doing them. In no fituation can 
a generous man be a little man, In 
no ſituation can a man, deſtitute of 
generoſity, be a great man. Im- 
poſſibilities cannot be performed, 
The power of generoſity can only be 
known in proportion as it is felt, 
The ſalutary effect of that power is 
univerſal. It is confined to no ſect, 
party, nation, or people. In every 
mind that is open to its reception, 
it begets its like; and by beget- 
ting it, multiples itſelf by its own 
productions, 'The man who promotes 
goodneſs by writing in its defence does 
well; but he who promotes it by doing 
works of love and benevolence does 
better. He that cannot do both muſt 
reſt ſatished with doing one. It be- 
longs not to the generous man to wiſh 
to recall the good he has once done, 
however he may bave ſuffered by 
having done it. In the diſpofition of 
his mind he feels the energy of virtue, 
and this feeling produces content and 
pleaſures where ability keeps not pace 
with deſire, or gratitude with ex- 
pectation. 

The man who is void of generofity 


is incapable of thinking liberally, or 


acting benevolently. To every in- 
ſtance of generoſity in others, he will 
readily affix ſome ſecular motive— 
ſome ſelfiſh view ; which may confine 
its apparent value to ſuch reſtrictions 
as are agreeable to his own narrow 
conceptions. 

Every age will become more en- 
lightened and more virtuous in pro- 
portion, as mankind become more 
gt ;erous, Generoſity inſpires emu- 
lation, and emulation leads to excel- 
lence. Every generous ſentiment is 
a ſatire on vice. If all men poſſeſſed 
generoſity, poverty and vice would be 
baniſhed from the world. Pity and 
contempt would be eraſed from the 
vocabularies of every language, A 
generous perſon will not intentionally 
injure, ſeduce, or defraud another ; 


and 
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and yet ſuch may be the tendency of 
human conduct in certain inſtances, 
what generoſity may ſubje& men fre- 
quently to the imputation of impru- 
dence, and occafionally, or acci- 
dentally, to the imputation of guilt. 
But generovs minds will rather chooſe 
to be pronounced imprudent and 
guilty by the voice of the world than 
by the whiſpers of conſcience, 
Nothing ſhews more powerfully the 
eniverfality of the principle that ge- 
neroſity is always valuable, amiable 
and commendable, that the pointed 
manner in which the moſt ſelſiſn are 
obſerved to reprobate ſelfiſhneſs in 
others, and the pains they take to 
ide it in themſelves. On this ſubject 
the ſentiments of Shafteſbury and 
Helverius are entirely oppoſite, Net- 
ther of their ſyſtems is accurate. 
Each is contradicted by the experience 
of mankind. Selfiſhneſs in action 
does not neceſſarily imply ſelfiſhneſs 
in ſentiment and affection. Nor does 
generofity in ſentiment and affection 
neceſſarily produce or imply genero- 
fity in ation, The connexion that 
ſubſiſts between the generous anJ the 
ſelfiſh principles, and the influence 
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which at particular periods in life, n 
particular ſituations, aud vnder yz. 
rious circumſtances, they alternate 
have in the mind, and on the condadi, 
of ſo complex a being as man, will 
afford ample matter for philoſophical 
inveſtigation, 

Generoſity will induce us to conf. 
der ourſelves as one of a multitude ; 
and to reflect that, as individuals, we 
are in no reſpect better than others, 1; 
will {ſuggeſt to us the propriety of 
being always clothed with humility, 
And it will repreſent to us the depra. 
vity of thoſe principles, which would 
prompt us to conſider the intereſt of 
others, as no part of our duty, he. 
cauſe they are apparently unconneRed 
with our welfare. 

The faſtidious moraliſt may tell us 
it is neceſſary to be juſt before we are 
generous. But the practical philan. 
throphiſt knows, experimentally, that 
there are certain caſes in which it is 
more magnanimous to be generous 
than juſt, But this can only be where 
juſtice is ſuperſeded by neceſſity, and 
benevolence induced by humanity, 
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On YOUTHFUL COURAGE and RESOLUTION, 


e 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


LEXANDER in his youth ab- 

horred all manner of volup- 
tuouſneſs and delight, deſpiſing moncy 
and pernicious games, loving nothing 
but virtue, and the glory acquired by 
the practice of it. Some of his in- 
timate companions aſked him if he 
did not intend to preſent himſelf. at 
the feſtivals of the Olympic Games, 
and endeavour to win the prize, as he 
was ſlender and nimble of body? 
«« Certainly I would,” replied he, 
„% if there were no other than kings 
ro contend with.”” Every time he 


heard it mentioned that his father had 
taken ſome conſiderable rown, or 
gained a great battle, he appeared 
very ſorrowſul, and ſaid to his yoang 


hs td 


companions, * My father will take 
all, and will leave me nothiog to do, 
or to conquer.”? 

Among all the gifts of Nature ad- 
mired in him at that early age, Wa 
his excellence in mounting and ma— 
naging a horſe, and which was ff 
ciently ſhewn in the ſequel, by hls 
taming the wild ſteed Bucephalus. 
Philip his father had purchaſed bim 
for eight thouſand pieces of filver, 
but the King's grooms found him ſo 
exceeding ungoveinable, that they 
durſt not attempt to mount him. 

Alexander ſprung on-his back, and 
managed him ſo dexterouſly, that the 
beholders were aſtoniſhed : When be 


had thoroughly ſubdued him by fie, 
quens 


gent exerciſe, be returned him to the 
rooms perfectly tame. His father 
an to embrace him, ſaying, “ O, 
oy ſon, you muſt ſearch for a king- 
dom worthy of you, Macedonia can- 
not contain you!!“ 

Alexander. conſtantly made uſe of 
Bucephalus, till at laſt he was killed 
ander him, in one of the battles 
apainſt the barbarous nations. 

Pompey, from his earlieft infancy, 
was remarkable for an enchanting 
ability and mildneſs of counte- 
nance; and his morals and manners 
were royally majeſtic. Before he 
reached the age of ſixteen, he ſtifled 
a conſpiracy againſt his father Stra- 
don, chief of the Roman army, in 
the following manner : 

By the machinations of Cinna the 
ſoldiers had mutined, and had deter- 
mined on the death of their general : 
Pompey'ſeeing them ready with arms 
and baggage to go over to Cinna, he 
threw himſelf in the midſt of the 
mutineers, intreating them with tears 
in his eyes not to deſert their chief; 
but when he found that no prayers 
would prevail, and that they perſiſted 
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down acroſs the gate of the camp, 
bis body and face extended in the 
duſt, telling them, that ſince they 
were determined to go, they and 
their horſes muſt firſt kill him by 
trampling on his body, before they 
could get out, The ſoldiers behold- 


*\ 


ke : 
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ma- 
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they 


HE art of keeping a ſecret is a 

very neceſſary virtue in a man, 
br which reaſon the Ancients painted 
in their enſigus the figure of a Minau- 
wor to ſignify, (as it was related of 
that ace who was concealed in a 
fry decent and retired labyrinth) 
that in the ſame manner, the counſel 
” 2 preat man (principally a ſecre- 
ary of ſtate, and a chief of an army) 
acht to be held the moſt ſacred poſ- 

Vol, II. No. 1 Jo 


and 
t the 
en he 
fre- 
quenz 
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in their reſolution, he flung himſelf 


— ˙—¼LsQPUↄʃiẽ TT——ͤ—̃— 


ON KEEPING A SECRET. 


And let not wine nor anger wireſt 
Thi entruſted ſecret from your breaſt, 


307 
ing this unexpected and reſolute 
action, were ſo ſtruck, and fo aſhamed 
of what they were about to do, that 
they all turned back immediately, 
and were reconciled to their chief, 

Papirius was introduced to the 
Roman ſenate, and clothed with the 
robe of probation uſually given to 
young men of noble deſcent, in order 
to initiate them early in the manage= 
ment of affairs. On his return from 
the ſenate, which had ſat a longer time 
than uſual, his mother deſitred to know 
the reaſon: He was filent; ſhe in- 
treated; ſhe menaced: Papirius, be- 
ing expreſsly forbid to reveal the ſe- 
crets of the ſtate, bethought himſelf 
of the following evaſion : 

The ſenators,” ſays he, * have 
© had a very great debate, whether 
«© it would be moſt expedient, to al- 
© low the men to take two wives 
«© each, or the women two huſbands : 
«© They have come to no dicifion this 
«© day, but to-morrow it will be de- 
© termined,”” 

The mother, greedily fwallowing 
this tale, gave notice thereof to the 
Roman ladies her companions, and 
the next day they went in a body ta 
the ſenate-houſe, praying the judges 
to give ſentence in their favour, 
This uncommon requeſt cauſed great 
mirth among the grave ſenators, and 
gained Papirius great eſteem for his 
evaſion: they found him worthy of 
entering into their auguſt aſſembly. 


— — — 


FazAancis's Hoger. 


ſible, and not without a reaſon, ſince 
the beſt ſckemes are put in execution 
before the enemy can get intelligence 
of them—Should they be diſcovered 
before execution, other projects muſt 
be embraced ; for they become more 
dangerous to the authors, than to the 
perſons they were intended againſt, 
There 1s nothing more rude and une 
civil in any man, than to deſire to 
know the ſecrets of another; if we. 


Rr art 
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are deſirous to keep them, it requires 
our utmoſt care ſo to do- If he comes 
with a deſign to betray us, it is don - 
right treachery—we ought to be as 
much on our guard againtt a man who 
demands our ſecret, as againſt a high- 
way robber who demands our money. 

Antigonus the Great was aſked by 
his ſon, ** at what hour the camp would 
break up? Are you afraid,“ re- 
plied the father, “that you will be 
the only one who will not hear the 
trumpet.” The king Lyſimachus 
aſked Philippide, what he wiſhed 
to have communicated to him;“ 
„% what your Majeſty pleaſes, an- 
ſwered he, ** provided they are no 
ſecrets.” 

According to the accounts of Sue. 
tonius, Julius Cæſar never ſaid, to- 
morrow we ſhall do this, or to-day 
we ſhall do that; but only this, at 
this preſent hour, we ſhall do ſo and 
ſo; to-morrow we ſhall ſee what is to 
be done: John Duke of Marlborough 
in the wars of Queen Anne, perfectl 
imitated this example—the Frenc 
could never pet intelligence of his 
meaſures till after the execution, Ce- 
cilius Metellus, being aſked by one 
of his captains, ** At what time he 
would offer battle to the enemy?“ 
anſwered, If I imagined that my 
ſhirt knew the leaſt of my thoughts, 
1 would burn it on the inſtant, and 
never wear another.“ Queen Olym- 


A FRAGMENT OF BENEVOLENCE. 


— H gives his mite to the re- 

lief of poverty. Joy en- 
livens his countenance, and pleaſure 
ſparkles in his eye. He can lay his 
hand upon his beart, and ſay, 1 
have done a good thing.“ But who 
can da juſtice to his feelings? None 
but thoſe whoſe lips the God of Iſrael 
hath touched with ſacred fire! None 
but thoſe whoſe pens are guided by 
the inſpiration of the Almighty 5 And 
though at this moment my heart ex- 
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cretion ſufficient in the diſtribution of 
his liberalities ; but, becauſe Ephe. 
ſtion, is favourite, was preſent z 
the reading this letter, and that the 
ſecret was of conſequence, Alexander, 
without enjoining him to ſecreſy þy 
word of mouth, made a motion cf 
touching his lips with the royal ſea], 
—A favourite courtier being urged 
by his Prince, to know © what he 
ſtood in need of? anſwered, of eyery 
thing, except the knowledge of your 
ſecret thoughts.“ 
deſired by an abſent friend, faithfully 


him ; he anſwered, ** I never kney 


to her ſon Alexander, 
im, that he had not diſ. 


A Spaniard way 
to keep a ſecret he had entruſted tg 


your ſecret ; if you have imparted any 
to me, I have certainly returned it to 
on, by remembering it no longer.“ 
hen our friends are defirous of 
making us the confidants of their 
ſecret thoughts, we ought to receive 
them, and be faithful to the laſt, A 
man deſirous of prying into the ſecrets 
of others, is generally vain, and a 
fool, He will often deſpiſe men of 
eminence and learning, becauſe he 
beholds them in a ſituation far above 
his: therefore, Sophocles has judi- 
ciouſly remarked, do not be curious, 
and talk too much—for ears always Wl | 
open to the ſecrets of others, hays p 


alſo months ready to divulge them. | 


pands with the delightful ſenſation, i 
am totally unable to expreſs it. M 1, 
devoutly do I thank thee, O Logs fr 
that thou haſt given me feeling. Ide 
ſenſation, indeed, is ſomewhat pan 
ful! but the intellectual pain far ex 
cels the moſt delightful ſenſual plc 
ſure. Ye kings and princes of Il 
earth, poſſeſs in peace your ny 
grandeur! Let the epicure galt. 
his palate; let the miſer hoard F 
gold in peace. Dear Senſibilit) 


tho 
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| thou but ſpread tuy benign influence 
over my foul, and I am ſure I ſhall 
happy | 
ble held out his hat.“ Pity me,” 
(aid he, but turned away his face, to 
hide his bluſhing countenance, and 
the tear which ſtole down his cheek. 
| aw it though ; and that little tear, 
with a force as powerful as the inun- 
dations of the Nile, broke through 
all the bounds of cautious prudence, 


30g 
Had the wealth of the Tndies been in 
my pocket, I could not but have 
given it. I gave all I had, He caſt 
his gliſtening eyes upon me. Yoa 
have ſaved a family : may God bleſs 
you!” With my then ſenſations I 
could have been bappy through eter. 
nity. At that inſtant I could have 
wiſhed all the wheels of Nature to 
have ſtopped, 
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Vi Chara@eriftic Anecdotes of the late extenſive, and he would make his oc- 
to Lord Chatham. _—_ 5 - the office worth 
„ is while; “ For, ſays he, I want 
5 ORD Chatham had great know- » lays ne, n 
of ledge of the 8 of men, 4 perſon of legal knowledge about 
it and could apply himſelf with great me, FR we ſhould at leaſt act conſti- 
* dexterity even to their foib/es, when e. —Lord N. recommended 
A proper occaſions demanded it. Mr, Pratt, and the congeniality of 
ets When he was rather forced upon their minds afterwards produced a 
2 the late King as his Miniſter, by the friendſhip which brought Mr. Pratt 
of n1animous voice of the people, he to the honours he ſo juſtly enjoyed, 
be found it neceſſary to recover the which ſtill continues with unabated 
me King's temper by ſome little exterior affection in the two families | 

Uh 26. of reſpect. An occaſion ſoon Though Mr. Pitt was ſo much em- 
V3, preſented itſelf, which was to bring ployed in the great deſigns of his ad- 
ay bis Majeſty the news of a victory. miniſtration, he nevertheleſs attended 
avg 


His Lordſhip, however, was fo ill of 
, the gout, that when he was led to the 
cloſet-door he could not ſtand, The 
King, ſeeing this, called for a ſtool, 
— — No, Sire,“ ſays Mr. Pitt, “it 
is not my duty to fit in your preſence z 
but though I can't ſtand, I can 
kneel ;”? and in that poſition read his 
diſpatches, The King was ſo pleaſed 
with the manner of his behaviour, 
„nad the news, that he ſpoke ever af- 
terwards of Mr. Pitt with great 
friendſhip, His general phraſe was, 
* I like that Pitr—he's an honeſt 
nan—1 underſtand all he ſays.“ 

Mr, Pitt's acquaintance with the 
late Lord Camden aroſe through the 
recommendation of Lord Northing- 
ton. Mr. Pitt, when Secretary of 
date, ſpoke to Lord N. to get him 
young man of ſound knowledge in 


tte law, whoſe practice was not very 
Rr 2 


to the minutie of office as much as 
poſſibly in his power. He kept up a 
regular correſpondence with all the 
Ambaſſadors, Envoys, &c, in his 
department, and encouraged or re- 
proved them as they deſerved. An 
Envoy from one of the German 
Courts coming home on leave of ab- 
ſence, went to pay his official viſit to 
Mr. Pitt. After ſome little converſa- 
tion, Mr, Pitt turned to the office 
book, and ſaid, How comes it, 
Mr. M „ that you have been ſv 
bad a correſpondent of late ? Why, 
really, Sir,“ ſays the other, „ we 
were all ſo „il and guiet, that I had 
no news worth while {ending you.“ 
«« Sir,“ ſays the other gravely, ** that 
is the very reaſon you ought to write 
—it was neceſſary for me to know all 
was ſtill and quiet as well as you— 


Let this conduct be mended, ?? 
Pro 


9 


Profeſſor Smith of Glaſgow was 
once enumerating to Dr. Johnſon the 
many fine proſpects which were to be 
ſeen at Edinburgh and its environs. 
When he had done, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, 
4 J believe you have forgot to men- 
tion the beſt proſpect of the whole.“ 
4% What is that?“ ſaid the Profeſſor: 


—* The Road from Edinburgh to 
London.“ 


Mr. Quin was one day coming in 
a chair, from having dined at the 
ſign of the Three Tuns, Bath, Lord 
Cheſterfield meeting bim, ſaid, that 
3f Quin came from thence, ** there 
were but two tuns left.“ 


The corporation of Bath, in honor 
to Mr. Nafh, placed a full length 
ſtatue of him in the Pump room, be- 


' tween the buſts of Newton and Pope; 


upon which occaſion the Earl of 
Cheſterfield wrote the following ſe- 
vere and witty epigram ;— 


cc JMMORTA4L Newton never ſpoke 
© More truth than here you'll find, 

« Nor Pope himſelf e'er penn'd a joke 
& Severer on mankind, 

& The picture plac'd the buſts between, 
c Adds to the ſatire ſtrength; 

46 Wiſdom and Wit are little icen, 
ec But Folly at full length,” 


—nx— 
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During the lat war with Fr 


a No 
Lord Howe was ſuddenly — — 
from his ſleep by an officer, Who, in 11 
haſte} told him the chip was on fre 3 
cloſe to the powder- room. His Lord. No 
ſhip coolly replied,—** If it is U WW”? 
Sir, we ſhall very ſoon know it,” Cor 
Some minutes afterwards the lien. 
tenant returned, and told his Lord. 1 
ſhip, he had no occaſion to be 8⁰ 
afraid, for the fire was ex'1npuiſhed, My 


« Afraid! replied Lord Hoye 
haſtily; ** What do you mean by 
that, Sir? I neyer was aid in my 
life 1/? 


When Garrick fhewed Dr. [oknſo 
his fine houſe, gardens, ſtatues, pic. 
tures, &c. at Hampton-court, what 
ideas did they awaken in the mind of Wis 
that good man ! Inſtead of a flatter. WB 
ing compliment, which was expected; E 
—* Ah! David, David, David;: “ 
ſaid the Doctor, clapping bis hand 
upon the little man's ſhoulder, ©* Theſe 
% are the things which make a deaths Pc 
* bed terrible!“ 2 


When the ſervants of Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon roſe to pay their reſpects 
to him, immediately after his Gf 
miſſion from office, he ſaid, “ Ye 
riſe; but I fall.“ 


PO E 
OD NIGIN AI 


Tbe following is from the Poems, page 13, of 
James Shirley, | 


f HIS garden doth not take my eyes, 


Tho” here you ſhew how art of men 
Can purchaſe nature at a price, 


Would ſtock old Paradiſe again, 


Theſe glories while you doat upon, 
I envy not your ſpring, nor pride, 

Nay boaſt the ſummer all your own, 
My thoughts with leſs are ſatisfied. 


Give me a little plot of ground, 
Where might I with the ſun agree, 

Though every day he walk the round, 
My garden he ſhould ſeldom ſce. 


AND 


Within their buds let roſes ſleep, 


— 


. 
re . 


— 


Thoſe tuljps that ſuch wealth diſplay, 
To court my eye ſhall loſe their name, 
Though now they liſten, as if they 
Expected I ſhould praife their flame. 


But 1 would ſee myſelf appear 
Within the violet's drooping head, 
On which a melancholy tear, 
The diſcontented morn hath ſhed, 


And virgin lilies on their ſtem, 
Till fighs from lovers glide and creep 
Into their leaves to open them. 


I'th' center of my ground compoſe 
Of bays and yew my ſummer roomy 
Which may ſo oft as I repoſe, 


Preſent my arbopr, and my tomb. No 


woman here ſhall find me out, 
* ir a chance do bring one hether, 
Tu be ſecure, for round about 
Pl} moat it with my eyes foul weather. 


bird hall I've within my pale, 
10 charm me with their ſhan.s of art, 
Unleſs ſome wand'ring nighti g le 
Come here to ſing, and break her heart, 


Upon whoſe death. I' try to write 
An epitaph in ſome funeral ſtone, 
& ſad and true it may invite 

Myſelf to die, and prove my owns 


— — — —— 


ACROS TIC. 
B ISERS may write of gold, ſoldiers of 


arms; 

] chuſe a nobler ſubject, Betſy's charms ! 

$ he who has fill'd my ſoul with Love's 
alarms. 

dee while her form expreſſes perfect grace, 

d enignant beauty beams upon her face, 

E ncircled in my arms, at ev'ry kiſs, 

T hough ill on earth, I'd rival heaven in 
bliſs. 

$ till I am doom'd a faithful ſwain to prove, 

Y et feel the pangs of unrequitted loves 

P octic praiſe I fill in vain beflow, 

A nd paint tho'e ple:-ſires I muſt never 
know. 

G o charming girl and to ſome lover fly, 

Ir youth be paſt and chilling age be nigh, 


To CHLOE, 
LED By PrrTER PINS DAR. 


DEAR Chloe, well I know the ſwain, 
Wh gl:dly would embrace thy chain 
And who, alas! can lame him? 

Ate not, Chloe, a ſurprize 
Look but a moment on theſe eyes, 
Ihou'lt aſk me not, to name him. 


WOVL LIL? 


, ODE. 


By the ſame. 


MVPLICITY, I dote upon thy tongue: 
bnd thee, O white-rob'd Truth, I've re- 
 Vrenc'd long 

Im fond too of that flaſhy varlet vir 
kims earth, ſea, heaven, hell, exten- 

five o'er 
9 put the merry table in a roar, 
And * the ſides with laugh-convuſe 
ng fit. | 
O yes! in ſweet ſimplicity I glory 
1 o ber we owe a charming little ſtory: 
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William Penn, Nuthan, & the Bailiff. 
A TAL. 


As well as I can recolleQ, 
It is a ſtory of the fam'd William Penn, 
By bailiffs oft beſet, without effect, 
Like numbers of our lords and gentlemen. 
Will.am had got a private hole to ſpy 
the folks who came with writs, or « How 
d'ye do?” 
Poſſeſſing too, a penetrating eye, 
Friends from his foes the Quaker quickly 
knew. ' 


A bail 'fF in diſguiſe one day, 
Though not diſguis'd t- our friend Will, 
Came to Will's ſhoul-er compliments to pay, 
ConceaPd, th: catchpole thought, Wi h 
wond'rous ſkill, 
Boldly he knock'd at William's door, 
Dreſt like a pgent'eman from top t» toe, 
Expecting quick a mittance, to be jure 
it no! 


Wi'l's ſervant, Nathan, with a ſtrait-hair'd 
head, 
Unto the window gravely ſtalk'd, not ran 
« Maſter at home?“ th- bailiff ſweetly ſaid - 
© Thou canſt not ſpeak to him, replied 
the man, q 


© What,” quoth the bailiF, “ wont he fee 
„% me then?“ 
Nay,' ſnuffled Nathan, let it not then 
© ſtrike thee; 
© Know, verily, that William Penn 
s Hath ſeen the, but he doth not like thee,” 


— OY 
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MISS ELIZA A.---R----N, 
OF ROCHESTkR. 


Lovely E. how ſ-rene 
Thy happy moments arey 
Held by the tacred tyes of love, 
And undiſturb'd with care, 
Thy ca-ly gen rous op'ning mind 
Increaſine years improve, 
And ev'ry gentle look inſpires 
The tender ſoul with love. 


Oft have I try'd, bu try'd in vain, 
My fond defire to ſhew; 

But, ah! too cruel nymph you fly, 
Bet.re I can purſue. 


Tho' did thy gen'rous candour know 
What vains I feel for thee ; 
Soft pity then would inte ofe, 
And plead the cauſe for me. 
Bleſt with your ſmiles, Life's care were ſweet, 
O! where 1 but io bleſt ; 
Angels would almoſt envy me, 
And think my ſtate the beſt, 
The 
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Tho? not ſuch, my lovely fair one, 
I will my p ſſion own, 

In hopes to gain thy kird conſent, 
A mutual love to crown. 


Civis LonDiNENtIS. 
— — 


For the Kentiſh Regiſter; 


UGG" 


ODE To PETER PINDAR, 
On the Subject of 
LORD MACARTNEY*' EMBASSY. 


PE ER, thou comic fon of ſportive wit, 
Nurtur'd by humour in thy earlieſt days, 
Who, mounted on the poet's flying tit, 
So well maintain thy courſe thro? pathleſs 
WAYS. 
T own 1 envy much thy pleaſant jaunts, 
Thy free excurſions mid Pierian ſcenes, 
Exploring, as thou doit, the Muſe's haunts, \ 
1 hoſc ſxeet, bewitching, warbling, maiden 
queens, | 
Surrounded by their evergreens; 
Where oft around thy brow 
1 he laurel wreath they twine 5 
I envy you, you can't tell how, 
You then ſeem half divine. 


By ſpleen aſſail'd, full many a cheerleſs time, 
Beſieg'd by many a train of hoſtile thought, 
How more than oplate-ſoothing was your 
rhyme, 
Friend Pinder, how your verſe like magic 
wrought 
I plac'd you high among the tuneful throng, 
Of bards who caroll'd in the days of yore, 
Of thoſe, tho' few, who chaunt the modern 
ſong, 
And ſtill 1 prais'd you with encore! en- 
-- "pore! 
Hoping to turn new pages o'er; 
Jo laugh as I am wont, 
Whene'er | ſee you ride, 
Jehu ! in folly's hunt, 
Flee: Pegaſus aftrice, 


Abundant are the ſubjects of theſe times, 
Fair game in plenty for the Sat'riſt's aim; 
But who ſo well, in ſuch diverting rhymes, 
Can mark the objects, and ſecure the game. 
My Lord Macartney and his gallant ſhip, 
do richly ſtor'd for China's proud domain, 
You boldly follow'd thro' the briny deep, 
And in prophetic language ſwell'd your 
ſtrain, 
When you declar's twas all in vain, 
That Kien-Long would ſcout him, 
His embaſſy defeat, 
For he could do without him, 
And be would Jet him ſee t. 


Poet and prophet are, we fine, the ſame 
Vates is conſtru'd into both by Seeg, 
Juſtly entitl'd to this double fame, 
Whoſe boſom with . prophetic ingyz, 
burns. b 
And, lo! ſagacious bard, of Wizzard-ken 
I hail the truſty harbinger of time! 
Accompliſh'd the prediction of thy pen 
Th' event unfolding of that foreign ; 
| Whither of courtly lords the prime, 
The Britiſh lion bore, 
With followers all fo gay, 
And princely gifts galore, 
Riv'iling the blaze of day, 


clime, 


Great Kien-Long, it ſeems, withheld azubi 

His royal preſence from the ſtranger's . 

He knew his knaviſh ſubjects wou'd bepuile, 

And thence concluded theſe wou'd do {9 tog, 

Befides, he having read the fate of i roy, 
Of fly Ulyſſes, and his artful tale, 

Remembrance of his ſtory made him fhy, 

And when at length he came, ſs ſw 

turn tail, 
My Lord's addreſs cou'd not prevail; 
Good-luck food by his fide, 

Or, Peter, as thou hadſt fortold, 

The Emp'ror might have tann'd h Hide 

And whipp'd both young and old. 


CnATRAMu, Gth Aug. 1794. S,D 
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SUNDAY NIGHT 1v TOWN, 


WHAT I, whene'er condemn'd by fate, 
To ſtay in town devoutly hate; 
Some deem an entertaining fight 
& lo walk the ſtreets on Sunday night,” 
The ſhops ſhut up, the taverns open, 
For clerks and *prentices to tope in: 
The ftreets with ſaunt'ring coxcombs lin'd, 
And aukwa d folks of every kind: 
(More aukward far in all their beſt, 
1 han in their ſleeves and aprons dreſt; 
Purſuing without affectation 
The duties of their occupation.) 
Here taylors in their ſtiffen'd {kirts, 
There barbers deck'd with ruMed faitts! 
See ! grocers, chandlers, butchers, bakethy 
Fair milleners, and mantua-makers 
And Monſieur in his ſolitaire, 
All iſſuing forth to take the air! 
Fat couples in their chaiſe and one, 
Drive homewards with the ſetting ſun; 
Delighted with their Sunday's cheer, 
The Lord knows what—the Lord Kno 
where! 
4 High life below fairs” too you'll mee! 
Loud laughing in the open fireet. 
The coachman, and the ſaucy groom 3 ; os 
The houſe maid, regent of the broom - 110 
The valet in his tarniſh'd lace; = 
And cooky with her ſhining face! f 
A curious mediey up and down. 1 
«& Lo! this is Sunday nig bt in town. zend 


Far han ne 16, 179: 
4 bam, June 16, 1794. lun 


INVICTA -O GAVELKIND, 
A sons, 


ſung by Mr, Dignum, en the 4th of Auguſt, 
17949 at an Entertainment given by bis Reyal 
Highneſs the Duke of Clarence, Patron, and 
the reſt of the Socrety of Royal Surry Bowmeng 
% bis Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
Putrin, and the reft of the Society of Royal 
Kntifb Bowmene 


Tunes Vicar or Bray,” 


The Words by one of the Royal Kentiſh 
Bowmen. 


ET abler Bards rich trophies raiſe, 
L To heroes, Greek or Roman; 
Pure native themes employ my lays. 
AROYAL KENTISH BOWMAN}; 
Our Sires ſupported gavelkind, 
With ſteel and truſty yew, Sir, 
4nd rightful Princes all ſhall find, 
We're Loyal, Firm, and True, Sir, 


Then let the foes upon our coaſt, 
Attempt a freſh invaſion 

Invicta, ſtill, brave Kent ſhall boaſt, 
Whene'er they give occaſion, 


When Norman William's Curfew bell 
O'er England caus'd a rout, Sit; 
de Fire of Freedom, annals tell, 

In Kent was ne'er put but, Sir: 


RETROSPECT 


HE moſt prominent event which 
the preſent month has given riſe 
o, is the downfall of the ſanguinary 
ſaction at Paris, of which Robeſpierre 
was the leader a faction which iſſued 
n proſcriptions as generally, and 
erificed its victims with as little re- 
horſe, as thoſe demagogues of the 
doman Commonwealth, Marius and 
Ha. It was conjectured, that Ro- 
belpierre, after having ſtemmed the 
rent of the moſt vindictive oppoſi- 
tion for 18 months, and having 
Proughe all his avowed opponents to 
de guillotine, one after the other, 
ad ſo completely riveted his ill-gotten 


Keri 


ito defy the fury of thoſe political 
mpeſts which it is the fate of popu - 
= governments continually to en- 


gender; beſides which, his hy pocri- 


Ie 
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ger upog the ruins of his country, 


1794. 373 
And when the fierce uſurping Duke 
Held warlike Britons under, 
In Kent he met with ſuch rebuke, 


As fill'd the realms with wonder, 
Then let the foes, &c. 


Tow'rds Dover, as on vengeance bent, 
He march'd in dread array, Sir ; 
The valiant Yeomen, pride of Kent, 
Oppos'd him on the way, Sir; 

So bold and free, our fathers yet, 
With crafts of war prov d gifted, 

Who, William's mightier hoſt beſet, 
With oaken boughs uplifted. 


Then let the foes, &c, 


Hence ancient Kent, for ſword and bow, 
Extoll'd in martial tory, 

Proud enſigns bore, that we might know, 
And emulate ber glory; 

The Men of Ken diſtinction gain'd, 
When conqu*ring William landed 

Which leſt to ws, ſhuuld be maintain'd, 
As down from them 'twas handed. 


Then let the foes, &c. 


Now Bowmen join with heart and voice, 
To bleſs our Conſtitution ; 
Content with eaſe and ſocial joys, 
We wiſh no Revolution 
We fear no foreign hoſii e band, 
Nor home-bred vile commotion ; 
Kent's Royal Patron guards the Land, 
May Surrey rule the Ocean! 
Then let the foes, &c. 


e e — 


of POLITICS. 


tical affectation of humility, and his 
apparent diſdain of all the elegancies 
and even the comforts and conve. 
niences of life in his manner of living, 
gave him a popularity, which no leader 
of any preceding faction had ever 
experienced—added to this, the un- 
paralleled ſucceſs of the French arms 
under his adminiſtration, on every part 
of the frontier, gave him a ſpecious 
claim to the title of Defender of his 
country; whilſt the innumerable ob. 
jets of his vengeance, which daily 
ſhed their blood under the blade of 
the guillotine, and the ſanguinary de. 
crees propoſed and carried by his 
blood-polluted adherents, clearly eſta. 
bliſhed him as the ſcourge and tyrant 
of the human race. His downfall is 
an additional evidence of the abject 
and ſervile condition to which the 


people 


7 
people of France are reduced Plun- 
dered of their property by one party 
—ſent to priſon by another —torn 
from their families and tranſported to 
the armies by a third their opinions 
and actions regulated by the guillo- 
tine - deprived of all participation in 
the government —compelled to be in- 


ble meaſures, and applauding the 


* crimes of every deſperate ruffian who 
1 js adroit enough to ſeize the reins of 
wy power. What effects the late change 


. may produce in the ſyſtem of French 


politics can hardly yet be conjectured; 
there is however one conſolation left 
the ſuccceſſors of Robeſpierre cannot 
be worſe than himſelf—he had at- 


=. tained the ſammit of human depravity 


1 and crime, and it is impoſſible to 
2% conceive a monſter that can go be- 
| yond him. : 

from what has fince paſſed in the 

Convention, that a leſs ferocious ſyſ- 


2 tem will be purſoed, and ſhould this 


be realized, that diſtruſt and indigna- 
tion, which at preſent 1s felt by the. 


door againſt negociation, may be mi- 
tigated and an eclairciſſement take 
place, that may ſtop the further effuſion 
of human blood. 

The armies upon the frontier of 
Holland have remained inaQtive for 
ſome weeks back—the ſudden halt of 
the French in the march of victory 
wants explanation. —Tt is an enigma 
which politicians, on this fide the 
water, cannot unravel. It was how- 
ever a fortunate circumſtance for 
Holland—had the French followed 
up their career of ſucceſs, they would 
have found the provinces compara- 
tively defenceleſs, and the people 


— — 
—— 
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ſtrumental in promoting the deplora- 


We are inclined to hope, 


reſt of Europe, and ſeems to ſhut the 


— — —ũ— ir — — —t—-—¼''0 . 
DESCRIPTION OF HALES-PLACE, 


THE ELEGANT AND EXTENSIVE MANSION OF SIR EDWARD 
HALES, BART. | 


[With an Ergraving.] 


divided and ſulky—the comp, 

i 
however of the conquered ang plan 
dered Brabanters operated as a fin, 
lus to the unwieldy Dutchman, by 
awakening him to a ſenſe of hi, 5 
teteſt; and he at length found that 1, 
preſerve even his breeches he mus 
fight—hence the activity, which fron 
one extremity of Holland to the othe; 
diſcovers itſelf in furniſhing their g. 
gazines, in repairing their fortifcz. 
tions, and in putting their marine 
into a ſtate of ſervice. Whether the 
French will attack Holland, or retirs 
into France, after ſtripping the fene 
fields of Flanders of their produce, 
is at preſent conjecture. If the latter 
ſhould turn out to be the caſe, the in. 
habitants of that devoted country 
muſt again crouch to the Emperor tg 
protect them in their poverty—by that 
protection they may again perhaps 
grow rich and ſaucy ; and when the 
fleece is worth taking, they will 
again, as a reward to their protector, 
invite the Sans Culottes to come and 
carry it away. 

The reduction of CaLvi, by Lord 
Hood, completes the conquelt of 
Corſica ; of the value of this acqui- 
ſition there are various opinions; by 
ſome it is affirmed that it will never 
pay the purchaſe—it will, however, 
afford conſiderable protection to our 
trade in the Mediterranean. 

From the general complexion of 
affairs, both at home and abroad, 
there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe ano- 
ther campaign is determined on; and 
indeed during the preſent ſhifting, or 
rather ſhuffling ſcene of the French 
government, and the progreſs of tht 
French armies, no other alternative 
appears to be left us. 
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HIS coſſly and magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, which ſtands in the pariſh 
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of Hackington, or St. Stephen's, about 


2 mile from Canterbury, was ft 
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began in 1768, and in a few years 
atcained its preſent elevation, but has 
not yet received all the embelliſh- 
ments and improvements intended by 
is owner, or that its pleaſant and 
healthy ſituation ſo eminently merits. 
The building is of the Ionic order, 
of very handſome brickwork, with 
portland ſtone jambs and cornices; 
of a fine height, and extends 538 feet 


in length, having a terrace and ſpa- 
cious lawn in front, It commands 
a moſt beautiful view of the city of 
Canterbury, its cathedral, and the 
neighbouring country. The adjoin- 
ing grounds and park are finely di- 
verſified with hill and dale, and 
contain many agreeable walks and 
thriving plantations, 
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AGRICULTURE. 


MANAGEMENT OF COWS 


Very ingenious paper upon the 

management of cows, in the 
neighbourhood of London, has been 
laid before the Board of Agriculture, 
by Baron d*Alton, a foreign noble- 
man; and from the accurate calcula- 
tions therein given, it appears, that 
keeping cows in the houſe is more 
profitable huſbandry than paſturing 
them in the fields, as is commonly 
done. 

The gentlemen“ who ſurveyed the 
Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, for the 
Board of Agriculture, made repeated 
enquiries whether any ſuch practice 
prevailed in that diſtrict; the reſult 
of which was, that it was only done 
by a few cowkeepers in towns, who 
had little or no land, By a letter 
which they received from Mr. Stock- 
dale, at Knareſborough, after they 
had finiſhed their ſurvey, they were 
informed that this practice was com- 
mon at Leeds; and on purſuing their 
turther enquiries at that place, rhey 
received the following letter from a 
geatleman reſident in that town. 


Leeds, Jan. 15, 1794. 


“ There are a few cows kept in 
the houſe all ſummer, and the way in 
which they are managed, is by giving 
them graſs freſh cut, and watering 
the ground, as the graſs comes off, 
with the urine from the cows. The 


* Meſſrs. Rennie, Brown, and Shirreff, 
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urine is preſerved by a ciſtern placed 
on the outſide of the cow-houſe, and 
is conveyed to the land at almoſt all 
ſeaſons, but the moſt profitable time 
for doing it, is March, ' April, or 
May, by which means, and the addi- 
tion of horſe. dang applied during the 
winter months: the field may be cut 
four or five times during the ſeaſon. 
I am told four acres of land will, in 
this method, maintain ten cows ; and 
in the winter they are fed with grains 
from the brewers, which are. very 
high in price, being 3s. 6d. per 
quarter. It will take about four 
pounds worth of grains to maintain a 


cow during the winter months, and 


two pounds for graſs in the ſummer z 
ſo the expence of a cow, for the whole 
year, is about fix pounds, I kept 
thirteen cows one winter, which were 


fed upon turnips and oat-ſtraw, and 


never a mouthful of hay ; they yielded 
me zo gallons of milk per day, which, 
ſix years ago ſold upon the ſpot, to 
the retailer» from Leeds, at 55d, per 
gallon; they carried it a mile and 
{old it out at 64d. and 7d. per gallon; 
but it is now advanced to 8d. and gd. 
1 muſt notice to you that the taſte of 
the - turnip is eaſily taken off the 


milk and the butter, by diſſolving a 


little nitre in ſpring water, which 
being kept in a bottle, and a ſmall tea 


cup full put amongſt 8 gallons of 


milk, When warm from the cow, en- 
tirely removes any taſte or flavour of 


the 
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freely. 


the turnip. Ia the management of 


cows, a warm ſtable is highly ne- 


ceſſary, and the currying them, like 
horſes, not only affords them pleaſure, 
but makes them give their milk more 
They ought always to be 
kept clean, laid dry, and have plenty 
of good ſweet water to drink. I have 
had cows that gave me 2 pallons of 
milk at a meal, when within 10 days 
of calving, and did not upon trial 
find any advantage by allowing them 
to go dry two months before calving. 
The average of our cows, is about 6 
gallons per day, after quitting the 
calf,” 

It is afterwards added, that one of 
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the above gentlemen employed ty 
furvey this diſtrict, for ſome years 
has kept his cows in the houſe upon 
red clover and rye-graſs, during the 
ſummer months. They are put oy 
to a (mall park in the evening after 
milking, for the convenience of get- 
ting water, and tied up in the houſe 
early in the morning. One acre of 
clover has been found to go as far 
this way as two when paſtured, more 
milk is produced, and the quantity of 
rich dung made in this method, i; 
ſuppoſed to compenſate the additional 
trouble of cutting and bringing inthe 
graſs, 


TYTHE CAUSE. 


HE Barons of the Exchequer 

lately gave judgment in a tythe 
cauſe, inſtituted by the rev. Daniel 
Collyer, Vicar of Wroxam, againſt 
Mr. John Howſe, and Mr. John Read, 
two of his pariſhioners, in which there 
were three points made by the Plain- 
tiff :—iſt. That tythes were due for 
clover, cut green, and given to horſes 
uſed in huſbandry for their ne- 
ceſſary ſupport and for want of food; 
zd. That Defendants ought to make 
clover into hay and cock it before tythe 
ſet out, and not ſet out the tythe of 
clover by the ſwarth ;—3d. That the 
Defendant (Howſe) had been guilty of 
fraud, in ſetting out tythe of milk, 


When the Barons ordered the Plain- 
tiff's bill to be diſmiſſed, as to the 
clover cut green, with coſts ; as to 
the manner of tything clover, without 
colts; and directed an iſſue as to 
Plaintiff's claim of milk, if he re. 
quired it. "The only witneſs produced 
by the Plaintiff to prove the fraud, 
was a woman, who was diſcharged 
Mr. Howſe's ſervice, after being there 
about three months and ſent to bride- 
well for miſconduct. By this decree 
It 1s eſtabliſhed, that no tythes are 
due for clover, cut green, and given 
for want of other food, to hoi ſes uſed 
in huſbandry : and that clover, cut 
for hay, is to be tythed by the ſwarth, 
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COUNTY INTELLIGTNCE. 


Saturday, Fuly 26. 
NATIVE of Otabeite arrived at Chat- 
bam. He took his abode in the upper 
barracks, where he was particularly attentive 
to the ſoldiery, and ſeemed much delighted 
with their exerciſe, He ſpeaks the Engliſh 
language ; and being a perſon of diſtinction, 
was introduced to the firſt families in the 
three towns. 

State of the Kent and Canterbury Hoſpital, 
from April 25, 1793, to July 25, 1794. 
In-patients admitted 112; wherevt have been 
cured 44; relieved 20; made © patients 
18; judged incurable 5; dead 10; remaining 
in the houſe 15.— Out patients admitted 96; 


cured 24; relieved 6; made in patients 15; 
Judged incurable 4: diſcharged for non-at- 
tendance 10; dead 8; remaining on the books 
29. 

Thurſday 31. Between nine and ten 2 
night, a remarkable meteor or ſhooting far, 
was feen at Blackheath, The body was round, 
and of a red colour, carrying a tail behind it 
about a yard long, tapering at the end, and 
moving level at the altitude of 30 deg. from 
N. to N by W, in a quarter of a minute, 
From the ſize of a ftar of the ſecond mag” 
tude, it grew gradually to double the ie © 
the planet ſupiter, It enlightened the ſky 
round about it to ſome diſtance» n= 2 
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out foarks, which were left behind it, 
w_ . out, At length the whole 
diſappeared inſtantaneouſly, | 

An open boat was picked up at ſea by a 
veſſel near Margate, in which were a French- 
man, two young ladies, and two ſervants 
who had made their eſcape from the French 
ſhore, They immediately on being landed 
fat out for London. 

Monday, Aug. 4. The workmen began to 
uke down the ancient round tower attached 
to the 8 E corner of the ſteeple of St. George 8 
church, in Canterbury, It contained a flight 
of lone ſteps to its top, crowned wi he a ſpire 
and hand ſome weathercock, uſeful and orna- 
mental to the city; but in conſequence of the 
new pavement, in 1788 an arched paſtage was 
opened through its bottom for foot pallengers z 
which was ſuppoſed to have weakened the 
building fo much, that it was judged neceſſary 
to be removed. = 

Saturday 9. A ftark of hay, containing 
about 30 tons, belonging to Mr. Samuel 
Balderſton, of Weſtgate-court, near Canter- 
bury, caught fire, by being carried too green; 
but by timely aſſiſtance of the inhabitants, 
and great activity of the military then quar- 
tered in the city, it was happily extinguiſhed, 
or the conſequences might have been very de- 
ſructive, had it broken out in the night, and 
communicated to the adjoining ſtacks and 
barns, 

Monday 11. The ſummer aſſizes began at 
Maidſtope, 3 Kenyon and Mr. 
Baron Hotham. ere were 29 priſoners for 
trial; of whom Robert Curtis, Samuel Ward, 
and Joha Trigg, for horſe-ſtealing; and 
Richard Langford for houſe-breaking, were 
tapitally convicted - but the three latter were 
reprieved. | 

At this aſſize came on the trial of Mr, 
Thomas Purefoy, who ſtood charged with the 
murder of Colonel Roper, in a duel at Chat- 
ham-bill, on Dec, 21, 1788; when the jury 
returned a verdict—. Not guilty. 

Manday 18. A troop of the royal horſe 
1 atillery, the regiment of Cinque Ports Ca- 
ralry, and two troops of the New Romney 
Cavalry, encamped at Ewell, near Dover. 

Thurſday 21. The governors of the Kent 
and Canterbury Hoſpital attended divine fer- 
vice at Canterbury cathedral; after the ſermon 
a collection was made at the church door of 
121, 18, od. The return from nine chari y- 
lermons for the ſame purpoſe was 201. 178. fd. 


— —— 
hund, 
nd : PROMorIioRs. 
an 


Thomas Garrett, eſq. to be captain; John 


nut, WY Jarrett, gent, to de lieutenant; and John 
agnie Cowell, gent. to be cornet, in the Ifle of 
ze of Thanet troop of Gentlemen and Veomanty. 

, ſky John Anthony Whitaker, gent, to be cor- 


det, in Captain Holwell's troop of Gentlemen 
Veomanry. 
$82 
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BirxTHs, 


July 24. The lady of William Hammond, 
eſq. of Bridge - place, of a daughter. 
Aug. 11. The Hon. Lady Hony wood, 


wife of fir John Hony wood, bait, of Eviog- 
ton, of a daughter, 


MarzIaGts, 


July 22. At Sutton, William Morris, aged 
68, to Martha Stone, aged 23. 


25, At Hadlow, M. John Saxby, to Miſs 
Winter, 


29. At Upper Deal, Mr, Benjamin Dur- 
ban, to Miſs Ann Maxted, 


Aug. 2. At Upper Deal, Mr. Willi 
March, to Miſs Fs Long. N 2 

3. At St, Andrew's, Canterbury, Me. 
S. Charles, of Londen, to Miſs Sprakeling. 

4. At St, George's, 3\:omfbury, Mr, 
Thomas Barnes, of Canterbury, to Miſa 
Seath, late of Sittingbourn. 


5 At Folkſtone, Mr. William Rabbeth, 
to Miſs Kennert 


Lately at Dover, Mr, Richard 
to Miſs Guilliford * 

12. At St. Martin's in the Fields, Lon- 
don, Mr. Daniel Wiſe, of Borden, to Miſe 
Ann Eagles, of Berſted, 

13. At St. Stephen's, near Canterbury, 
Mr. Deane John Parker, to Miſs Abbot 
daughter of Mr, William Abbot. : 

14. At Hartfield in Suſſex, Mr. Themas 
Henham, an eminent farmer, of Eaſt Peck 
to Miſs Woodham, of Bolebronk. 

19. At Seafalter, Mr, Robert H 
farmer, to Miſs Ann Allen, 

At Maidftone, Mr. Thomas Chitte 
baker, to Mrs, Timſbury. 

At Chatham, Mr. Oſbourn lin 
to "—_ Lamley, of Rochefter. 

ately, ar Milton, Mr, Willia 
to Mits Sarah Benſted. © 

21. At Whitftable, Mr. T. Wood, one of 
the company of dredgers, to Miſs Rowden, 

Lately, at the fame place, Mr. Joſeph 
Petman, blackſmith, to Miſs Menkelow. 


ham, 
ayward, 
nden, 


en-draper, 


DzaTus. 


At Paris, by the guillotine, Capt. Northey, 
formerly of this county, He married Miſs 
Gahagan, daughter of J Gahagan, of Soho- 
ſquare; a lady of great perſonal accompliſh- 
ments and large fortune. 

July 21. At Briſtol Hot Wells, Peter 
Newcome, eſq. ſon of the late Dean of Ro. 
cheſter, 

25 At Chelſea, Pnilip Soley, eig. late 
clerk of the check in his Majeſty's dock -y ard 
at Woolwich, 

Lately, aged 20, on his paſſage from Mar- 
tinique on promoti:n, where he had received 
two dangerous wounds, while ſerving with 
the grenadiers of the 43d regimient, Captain 
Joſeph Grabam, of the 91ſt. nephew to the 
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7 8. At Matgate, aged 17, John Carden, ravages of the yellow fever in that chmae. 
ne! eſq. eldeſt ſon of fir John Craven Carden, By his death the ſervice has loft an able 280 
* 4 bart, of the kingdom of ireland. : experienced officer, who. though he died Ut 

7 9. At Cranbrook, Gncercely regretted, the prematur? 2ge barely cf twenty-three, 
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* ö Aug. 42 Aug. 11. | Aug 18. Aug. 2.0, [ 
* 5: „ . #13 „ e, ee . „ e Go. . „ . . th 
vs Beef, - per ſcore 7 o 8 % o 8 6 O 7 o/ o $ 0 
1 I I 1 x 
. 4 Mutton, per pound - JO 42 0 $10 42 © gi O 42 0 42 O 5 
A Joe, =: per fone = 13. 4:3 212 4 3 -0f 2: 6433743: 6-9-2 
1 Mutton, per ſtone — „„ 0 AS e 6 
i N Lamb, - per ſtone- 3 4 3 0 4 43 4 % o 4 4 
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late Colonel Graham, of St. Laurence near 
Canterbury, and to Lieutenant colonel Stuart, 
of the guards, 

Aug. 1. At Frant, near Tonbridge-Wells, 
Mr. Taylor Elgar, ſecond ſon of Mr, W. 
Elgar, grocer, of Maidſtone. 

4+ At Berſted, the rev. Richard Jacob, 
eleven vears vicar of that pariſh, 

At Marden, ſuddenly in an apoplectic fit, 
Mr. William Deane, carpeoter. 

At Dover, Edward Hall, eſq. late of 
Clare-ftreet, Dublin, 


Mrs. Siggs, wife of Mr. George Siggs, far- 
mer. She roſe in the morning in her vulual 
health, and while tranſacting her family ba- 
ſineſs, expired in an apojlexy, leaving a diſ- 
conſolste huſband and four children to lament 
her loſs. 

11. At Canterbury, Mr, Thomas ſarman, 
ſtay maker. 

At Hayes, near Bromley, aged 93, Mr. 
Andrew Bath, geaticman farmer. 

12, At Bromley, the rev. Mr Partridge. 

16 At Caſtle-tarm, Weſtwell, M:s. Fill, 
wife of Mr. John Fill. 

17. At Canterbury, Mrs. Gooch, wife of 
Lievt. Gooch, of the 3d or Prince of Wales's 
dragoon guards, 

18. At Graveſend, in child bed, Mrs. 
Minſhaw, wife of Mr. Minſhaw, owner of 
ſeveral paſſage- boats. 


19. At Canterbury, Miſs Mary Moyne, 
voungeſt daughter of Mrs. Moyne, millige, 

At Maidſtone, Mr, Richard Rar 
plumber and glazier, 

26, At Great Hardres, aged 92, the rey 
Thomas Cobb, 44 years tector of that bid 
and Stelling. 8 

Lately died in the Weſt Indies, a lieyten; t 
on board his Majeſty's ſhip the Iphigeniz 
Robert Charles Dering, eſq; the third (cn 0 
Sir Edward Dering, of Surenden Dering in 
this county, bart, He fell a vid m to th» 


ley, 


might yet not improperly be called a veterin 
in the diſcharge of his duty, 28 he embarros 
in it at the age of e even. The ſeamen hays 
ſeverely to lament the loſs of a victuoys fy. 
perior, whoſe humanity and tender treatment, 
in the various relations in which he {9d 
connected to them, procured him their gene- 
ral reſpect and veneration. And among bit 
numerous and private friends, it would be zn 
injuſtice to his memory, to attempt to pourtray 
the very many amiable qualities, that were {9 
ſtrikingly charactetiſtic in every action of his 
life. 

Thougzb the above melancholy intelligente 
has been circulating through the county for a 
long time paſt, yet, from the milca;rizee of 
official accounts, or from ſome other unknousn 
cauſe, the information did net teach his 
afliQted parents till Saturday laſt. 
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Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 


Head of Cattle, fold each Day, 


Beaſts, - about 1, 60⁰ 1,600 1,600 1,600 
Nee | =: © 13,000 9,c00 12,000 10,000 
Lambs 35800 3z0c0 2,500 4,000 


Prices of Tallow in London. 
1 


{ Aug. 4. Aug. II. Aug. 18. Avg. 25» 
Per Cwt. % „ % eee. . . . ., f. , 4. „ 

Town Tallow « 436 ꝙ 044 6 © O45 o Oo ofg5o O © 
Nuſſia Candle Tallow 37 © 45 38 © 45 400 45 4 460 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow .J.oo 41 0420 O 042 O 43 o 440 
Stuff = = - 25 0 36 025 O 36 026 0 37 027 0 37 0 
Graves 800 00] Yo oof $890 oOo 80 oo 
Good Dregs = 160 oof 60 oof 60 oof 60 0 


Average Price at Clare, St. Famess and Whitechapel Markets. 
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By the QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS, 


From July 26 to Aug. 16. 


INLAND COUNTIES. |; July 26 Aug. 2.j Aug. 9] Aus. 16.f 
N — — — ͤ — wm. 
. | & :. . 4. 
Middleſex - - - 52 4\52 352 852 2 
Surry - - = - |- $8.10} 51+ a] 08S] 88 of 
Herttord +» - — - |, 48 848 848 848 10 
Bedford - 5 46 46 246 6146 7 
Huntipgdon - - -:1 40 1140 "4147; -41 47 8 
Northampton — = — 45 11148 1049 8 | 51 4 | 
Rutland — - 6 $4.0 843: - 04-43 S188 6 
Leiceſter - 5 „ ien 14:1 $0 , 
Nottingham - 2 - 14 57 457 11 | 54 9 59 10 
Derby — - 4 «1.63 eee e $$$. 
Stafford + Fe - 137 4540147 10S} $78 | 
Salop 5 * b 247 84 57 2180-63 094} 
Hereford - — VVT 
Worceſter — — !!. $0 01) 
Warwick - — „ 
Wilts - - - » 1543- ©145:: 6147-8] 48-8 
Berks - - - - 1-50-4149 11 |. 8] 49 12 
Oxford » - * % 6 neee 
Bucks = - - * 49 $149 249 © | £0: 64 
Brecon « - - 3 ES REC EE) ar. 
Montgomery — — a e 2. 14S eee 
Radnor = - - -. H3T--4 129 S001 I 407-5 £7 
MARITIME COUNTIES. | [ 
Dit. ( Eſſex + - - - | 48 6149 48 6 49 3 
I = - - - 2146 1 46 7 
Suſſex — — — 47.4 [47 © $0 8146 v3 
. 8 — — e | 47-- ©1495 1 
Cambridge — - Neo $5461.47 JT $5" v0 
3 - Norflk - - 1 r T1402) 
mg — — — k 50 851 © | 50 10 53 34 
4 Vork 0 4 145 148 71 50 6130 111 
pane — = - | 49 9.; 52 8 50 9 | 50 5 
5 ? Northumberland - 149 10 50 9449 849 © 
— * i 57 4135 5 56 YE) 1 
Weſtmoreland « . 15 2 | $7 854 156 9:1 
8 - - - 055-3 1551.54 4154-2 
Cheſter - - - 63 13 [54 8953 1 37 1 
Flint - — - - [ 5 5 5 55 0 60 9 57 8 
Denbigh - - - 159 6 |< © | 59 2 | 59 11 
8 Angleſea - - 2 | 1 © 1.83.  ©4:5$-7::0 54 © ' 
Crnarvon - - + 114+ 4199-4183 4186-0 
Merioneth - = 152 4 61 1161 1064 © 
Cardigan - 5 * | 50 2 | 50 91 50: 0 [43-:-.0: 
Pembroke - — „ n eee ©140--7 
9 } Carmarthen - — * | 47 8 49 „ „„ ©0749: © 
Glamorgan — — — nes e. 
Glouceſter - - „ . S144 4 
10 Somerſet — — — 52 „„ i 437 £346: 
Monmouth — - - [[ 53 4 59 10 8 6 58 9; 
Devon = _ «83-307 3-- ne 
Cornwall - - 8 52 2 5 1 & | II 10 52 2 | 
A — - - 4 - | 4 0143+ 5149 07 $2 5 | 
Hants = * — - 147 5 146 7147 2147 7 
AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES, 
Per Quarter - - "$319: $19 im 1 


— 2 2 — 
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KENTISH REGISTER, 
Average Prices of Wheat from Fuly 26, to Aug. 16. 


| 26, „ 26.2. 35 SOX | 
Diffr. js. d. . d. $.'d. | te d. , d. Di. s. d. . . d. 5. d 
50 11651 249 6 51 7 2154 $154 1083 1754 9 
e 857 957 458 of59 7 
45 6146 0146 146 8 9 | 5t 5/50 4149 749 „ 
49 148 1149 7| 51 5 10 | 54 2154 554 9 55 o 
19 10% 45 330 © * 32 of5e 2153 72 9 
57 3156 2155 655 8 12 47 $147 5147 11148 8 


Return of Wheat at the Corn- Market, in Mark-Lane, Londin. 
From Avg. 2. to Aug. 23, 


J No of) Price Neef Price Price Woof i * Price Noof | Price. 
Qt . d. ri. | 8. 4. 3. d. Art. 3. 4. Qriils, 4. 
5 N 233 434 © 3.3094 133 © 53 6204 [556 © 
48 x14 153 61 459 [62 6 533 off 12054 6 
448 15553 o| 173052 O 52 6 21654 © | 
7M 350152 6 341|5r 6 52 0 102 [53 6 
37 $45 52 4951 © 5 31e 53 © 
4 370 [51 6 [170 6 51 © 83 [52 6 | 
940 [51 0 228 80 © 50 © 47 (52 © | 
$0199 CF-.*3 745 ..9 49 off riofgrt o 
| 1734 © 43 off 700 [47 © 
? 46 © 
| | 45 6 
44 - © 
| 
} 
Total} Aver. | Total Aver Aver. |} Total] Aver. | Tctal | Aver. 
2.4327 (51 10]. 3375 51 1112609 48 1074 1892 151 cz ; 


Average Prices of Sugar, July 30 to Aug. 20. 


Tuly 30. Aug. 6. Aug. 13. Aug. 20. 6 
Per Cut. * t6- $6: $e< & . A RR” TY” 
Exclufive of the Dutiesl 2 o 2 Iz 18 1311 16 1411 15 107 
Prices of Hops in Southwark, Canterbury and Maidſline, . 
Southwark, Aug. 4. Aug. 11, | Aug. 16. Aug. 23. 
— — — 
BaGs, * r WY AUT HU TY WWT 0 
eee „ dei e ie © $. 01/4 77 
„ . Ie 95: 014 10:97 0 e 7 7 
E 410 7.914 e E 
PoCXeETS. 
Kent. -.---<o +18 @:2 056. 0 $8: 41-4 © $ o0j156.:0.10; 0 
A .-- '-:'--.-1 $0 3. als 30 38 als y:10[5 198 9:9 " 
Farnham - 1 5 O 18 Of —— 1.—2Ä ww wo =o {| ——— — = 
Warcefter =» =: » =] 5:0 6: 014 9: $1014.08 514 &.:5 5 5 
Canterbury, 
— „ , 0 7 e146 097: 046149 yy v1 e200 6 x5 
Pocket 47 0' 8 6 10 7156 5 7108 07 7 
Mai dſtone. 
ma -- e80:7 oig-16. 61616 10:6 61.0. 6 © 
Pocket? 7 0:3 016 210*-7 0D $7 IGS 0 5-0 


— 


n 
— <a 4 


+ P RE - — _ * = SONAR Ho S 16.23. 1 
1 r Quarter. | „ % bello . £48 be . &-W--8 | As Prog | — 1421. Z» 9. 1 16. 23. 
By 8 * * 53 6133 52 6 IJ 53 O 33 53 6 x 46 5048 1 * 8 ow J. | 5s $ vo _ #$. BO - „ - $o Ws c 1 g E f n — — 
_ =w "I, — 4 ? 1 L a Ss . 
Bale, *: 22 2 35 o|26 35 © e I: — oa $2146 55] —}46 52[47 52048 52147 wal 1 
EE. * 2 31 ©124 31 © a 6 6 2 O 32 30 34 — { —— 
0 FEE 2 4 20.2 262 20 2 x 
"Eq l 5 <4 * ot 25 * 25 6/18 25 06 —— 24 — — 26 * 26 5 - ARR 39 33139 330/30 35139 32] — 8 38029 32/28 oh JO] ——— 
Tick Be $00. 43 9129 42. 0129 4% CIR ek. 35130 35/30 35/30 3 e xa wo Wd oth ET thn 24/19 249 24] — 
ans 39 41 0/34 39 0034 39 0134 39 | — |j36 SR; be” 35 37 39137 39137 3936 38] — 28 2036 l 
9 Peas 6 6 | 36 33/36 38037 38038 40] — 38 9 32139 38/36 38j32 
36 64 0/40 64 o|40 64 040 70 of —— [40 48 $ 8 138 40038 40/38 40030 go} ——|] — er 
D Hog Pexs = [40 45 et 46 gte t —— %% 40 e 4% 4846 4850 5 — fi t 
REAR 6 499 4458 493845) mh ts 5 2% „ — pk 24 % 5% „ = 
TT” Amber 38 41 © 8 3 mes = —— 50 O 50 O 50 O 50 01 — 40 - 0 2 30 54 76 10 43 49 52 48 52 48 52 — 
as) B25 38 4 39 42 312 51 051 8051 51 — 40 42040 440 42] — 40 42140 4240 4240 42 
RT. 6% 43 0% 43 043 44 % —— 52 „52 9/2 % © e eee e 2 
< Flour, Fine, | 0 4 o dio > os | ** 47145 47145 47144 46] — 2 44/44 46{44 4642 444 
ex — — Tails 37 3 37 9 3 935 013 035 1 — 6 5 26 8 : 7 3 7 
So MT. - 9 32 c 31 96 30 of — 81 1 0% 0 of 64 36] 35136 38036 381 — 56 33136 38036 3836 38 
O ; Ea —ͤ—h ä Ga cococe ) us| «== © «— | way — 25 025 025 . 8 434 36134 36134 36034 36 3 3 e 
_ eds. . 3 — > 3462 34032 34/3 34 
bh Teen: - || 4260 3 r e — f 
* _ 2 — —— — — 
Cinquefoil - 20 36 < 4g . NG 94 35 © Ty — — — — 1 16j11 16111 16 — ane” os 294.89 
Ryegraſs = |j15 22 0016 - 35 TEST — — — — —þo 3 10 18/70 18/10 20010 18 
3 5 0116 22 O6 22 C14 21 0| moo — | = 30 5 30 20 30 : 
4 * —— — — — ù— — ——— 1 — —— ; 17 20111 I — 
Ce * 8 12 oO 8 12 c| 8 12 © r 2697 EE n 30 32 16 21/15 20/16 2/18 20| — 
8 „„ ' | | 9 10 9 0 9 10111 164 — 12 16 10 1210 1210 127}; — 
ape Per Lat 31 33 10132 33 10130 32 10 30 32 | | | | | | | 
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ACCURATE PRICE OF STOCKS, JULYT WAS 
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& BANK INDIA | SOUTH SE a] | | | | Lotw. Tickets. 

S 3 the, — { p——— — New Ex- 3 per 4 per Long] Om- Com. —— 

; - | ww] 2 pret 13 er cent 4 ret | ret Long Shor? 4 a . * s f O14 f Neu Navy cheq Gent. went, Ann. nl- Exch. Engliſh | Iriſh. 
Stock. ue. 693 e tbe: 5 | Stock. |Scrip|Zunds.fStock e Bills. | Bills, f Scrip Þ Scrip.f Scrip | um. Bil. — 

wh < \reduc.| confol. | conf. ann. ann. ann- ann. | ann. ; ' I. s. d. J. s. d. 
2 | 168414 652 65 +; L 8 2 3) 4 20 2 — — — — — 3 | 6 2 — * — — — — ww as 
— 30 Iz 1 0, * 43 1014 20 Is +3 15 10 95 — 

2 432 1654 68 073A ; 847 | 1015] 20 97 | 2995] — [153-py = —= | = 18 1 9 6914 — —1— — | 7$0d pr] — — = 

x | 1652] 684 (6732 4 85 1014] 20 | 93 1993} — | — — | 683} — 2 I1 bo: 1— | —] — LD — —y-— 

* 512685 684 67% 4 85 | x01z\ 204} 93 | 1655] —ji1 f—|—|—}] 1:4 9 694 | — — 12 — 1 - -| 6 13 6 

. O 6 | 165%] 68} 674167 | 847 | 101+] 20 | 93 1992 — 11 — — — 15 1 9 691 4 — —1— —} 75 Sa apts 

7 1643 684 678267 844 | 1014] 20 93 1984 — | 12 — ew | — 15 9 68394 — h a ww ew ww an} > 

{x4 6a? 693 (6 14662 82 3% 3 1 — 684 — 5 6 $4 "I „ 
8 1043 73 784 VE! I 1015 20 95 2032 11 15 10 9 — 

8. 91644 685 6612675 844 1015} 20 93 2044 —— f—|—|—{| nz |} 695 4875] —| — — 7 — — - 
c ag 164 683 6662675 845 | 1014 20 95 — — | — — — — — 13 15 . 8 a — 114 ww a 
13634 657 672 675 be} | nerf „ fem = bona [61 == TSR CIERED 
2 14 | 165 685 6754 F 845 101 204 93 499 — | 15 „ 14 115 694 LT . 1 — * 6" 

1865 684 57% 5| 85 i 1 4 $+- ; A 

19 | 1654 6g {6731 4/85 101+] 204] 9g | 203%) = | — {| —|— | — 14 | 13 594 | — 5 . 
Un 21| 1643] 6853 '673a 1 $45 | 101] 204] 9 198 | — 14 — H— — 1: | 10 694 — 8 „„ x aa 
— 23 | 1644} 68: (673467 *4z | 1015 20H 94 [198 | —|14 — — | — tho f— | —- I — | 9s FR 
2 25 164 685 66a 7 8441011 209 | 199%) = [15 I —|—|—] 1550 6834 — — 12 — | 9s _ — 
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the 3 per cent, conſols. are given each day; in all the other funds the 


la this Table, the higheſt and loweſt prices of 
higneſt price only. 
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SPECTEMUR AGENDO. 


STATE or FRANCE, in MAY, 1794. 


UCH is the title of a pamphler 

lately publiſhed in London by 
tie Count de Montgaillard, who left 
Paris at the above date. This report 
of an eye-witneſs, written in a ſtyle 
always ſhewy, and ſometimes vigo- 
tous, has excited ſome curioſity. 
Certain it is, however, that two con- 
cluſions diametrically oppoſite, may 
be drawn from it; the one, at a 
Counter- Revolution is impoſſible ; the 
other, that a Counter- Revolution is 
eaſy, We have collected into one 
point of view all that M. Mont- 
gaillard ſays of the difficulties to be 
ſurmounted in effecting a Counter- 
Revolution. In a ſubſequent article, 
ve ſhall examine what he ſays in 
layout of a Counter-Revolution, 


—_ 


National Convention. 


Though the National Convention 
poſſoſſes neither their confidence nor 


elteem, the French people will ſoon 

ſanction the diſpoſitions of order and 

property that it decrees ; it has long 

reigned by terror; but will ſoon de- 

mand reſpect, if it can this year re- 

lit, or rather repel, the Allies from 
Vol. II. No. 14. 


«of © 


the Frontiers of France. Time gives 
ſtrenpth to the Aſſembly; and the 
aſſaſſinations, which it ſanctions, are 
already, in name, ſoſtened into ads 
of neceſſary rigour : the government 
will be conſolidated, when the exe- 
cutioners ate no longer ſeen; and the 
moment is not far diſtant when the 
places, now appropriated for public 
executions, will witneſs the celebta- 
tion of public feſtivals. 


Committee of Public Safety, Executive 
Power, General Adminiſtration, TI c. 


The power, the action, and the 
right of ſovereignty are concentred 
in the Committee of Public Safety. 
The Thirty Committees, amongſt 
whom are divided the labours of the 
Convention, have no ſhare of the Go- 
vernment ; they are intirely ignorant 
of the great external and internal mea- 
ſares, which are excluſively taken by 
the Committee of Public Safety; but 
the greateſt activity every where reigns 
in the execution. — Twelves com- 
miſhons replaced the fix miniſters ; 
but their members are choſen by the 
Committee of Public Safety; and to 
this the Revolutionary Tribunal bave 
alle 


ol — — — — 


324 
alſo taken the oath of obedience. 
The Adminiſtrative Authority of De- 
partments devolves upon the Conven- 
tion ; but the influence of the depart- 
ments, as well as of the diſtricts and 
manicipalities, is confined to the im- 
poſts, the diſtribution of ſuccour, na- 
tional ſales, and the maintenance of 
the interior. Every thing acts in 
concert with the Committee of Public 
Safety ; laws are made, roads con- 
ſtructed, and canals dug almoſt at the 
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| ſame inſtant. The arts and ſciences 
1 are called upon to conſecrate their 
' crimes ; work-ſhops and military ma- 
5 nufactories are every where founded 
wy to defend them. The molt abundant 
1 reſources are laviſned; public ſchools 
# inſtituted, and the French language 
WH 1s carried to the foot of the Pyrenees, 
1.4 and amid the heaths of the Lower 
9 Britanny. One ſitting frequently pro- 
2 duces thirty decrees upon objects the 
i moſt oppoſite; orders fifty millions 
— to execute them, and erects every 


where ſcaffolds to maintain them. 


Popular Societies and Revolutionary 
Committees, 
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The popular ſocieties ſtill exerciſe 
the power of vigilance and cenſure in 
the Republic; they are under the 
protection and direction of the Com- 
mittee of Surete Generale ;* but the 
Revolotionary Committees, to whom 
al! real authority and power are en- 
truſted, and who ever cxercile it 
againſt the adminiſtrative bodies and 
popular ſocieties, hold immediate and 
direct correſpondence with the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and are, in 
fact, is ſubmiſſive and blind agents. 
They have repoſed the ſovereignty 
upon its boſom, and they will ſoon 
lay their powers at its feet —The 
Committee of Public Safety, af. 
 trighted with the number of agents 
which it had every where ſpread 
through the Republic, ſoon felt the 
neceſſity of reducing (if its external 


* The Author ſays in another place, that 
the Committee de Svrete Generale receives 
and executes the Orders ot the Committee 
of Public Safety. 
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ſituation produces no inquietude) q. 
twenty thouſand Revolutionary Com. 
mittees, thoſe inflruments neceſſary 
to univerſal deſtruction, auxiliariey of 
their tyranny : they have felt the ge. 
ceſſity of reducing them to ſeven g 
eight hundred deſpotic authorities, , 
number, at preſent, ſufficient 10 30. 
{wer for the obedience of the cis; 
and diſtricts, The Committee jg. 
tends to recall into its boſom, a 
thoſe portions of ſovereignty and gg 
crimes, which it had before ſo pro. 
fulely abandoned to them. By the 
Rights of Man, they invaded all pm. 
perty and ſocial order; and by the 
ſame, they will impoſe them again, 
—'The public force will fecond theſe 
meaſures in the departments, 


Finances. 


In Finances the Convention i; 
richer than united Europe, Seven. 
ninths of the foil belong to the Re. 
public; and this continual pledge of 
paper credit is now become inex- 
hauſtible, by the rapidity with which 
property is exchanged, and always to 
the advantage of the Aſſembly. They 
have already conceived the project to 
nationalixe the whole ſoil of France; 
to regiſter the territory, like a public 
debt, in the Grand Livre; and to 
reſume the property of the clergy and 
nobility, purchaſed, as they pretend, 
at a price much inferior to their actual 
value, Near five hundred millions 
(about 20,000,000). ſterling) in gold 
and ſilver, are depoſited in the cofiers 
of the National Convention. The 
mint of Paris, to which was tran- 
ſported all the bullion of the ſuppreſſed 

provincial mints, Contains near ſe- 
venty millions (about 3,000,000], 
ſteriing) of metals; and daily addi- 
tions ate thrown in by depoſits, Col- 
lections, and penalties. The plunder 
of the churches produced thirty tw0 
millions (near 1,350,000]. ſterling) 
and through the whole extent cf 
France no longer now remains 3 
ſacred vaſe, not even in the domeliic 
chapels. Though improbable, it 1 
not impoſſible, that the French Re- 
public will one day preſent itſelf te 
combat 


combat with the money of every other 
nation, at a time, when they have 
ſpent all theirs, when France is free 
from taxes (the public domains 
making this eaſy), and when all the 
powers are reduced to the laſt ex. 
tremitY. 


cdu of the War. Number of 
fighting Men. 


The Military Committee, directed 
by Carnot, La Fitte, d' Aniſſi, and 
many other individuals, whoſe only 
talents are crimes and wickedneſs, 
draws the plans of attack and defence, 
combines their operations, and adapts 
their military tactics to the ſpirit of 
the Revolution, From the memoirs, 
and from all the precious veſtiges of 
the exploits, the zeal and intelligence 
of the great Generals, Miniiters and 
Stateſmen, who adorned our Mo- 
narchy, theſe villains have extracted 


hundred and fifty thouſand effective 
men fight under the orders of the 
Committee of Public Safety; and 
this number may be augmented. 
After the harveſt and ſowing ſeaſon 
have aſſured the future ſubſiſtence of 
theſe new ſoldiers, when they are no 
longer uſeful at home, we may fear 
that France, in the end of the cam- 
paign, and appearaices warrant the aſ- 
ſertion, will add, to its actual means, 
thole of a war generally offenſive, 


Requiftions, Making of Arms. Salt- 


peire. Iron. 


The requiſitions, this new kind of 
deſpotiſm, which applies ſolely to 
defence, equally affects the neceſſa- 
nes, mankind, and all the reſources 
of ſociety, One portion of his pro- 
perty every Frenchman employs to 
preſerve the other; and this they 
hope to enſure, by the treaty of 
peace, which the departments think 
of making, The Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety can now diſpoſe of their 
fortunes and actions, make migrations 
of men, like the emiſſion of aſſignats, 
and tranſport whole cities, and coun- 
mes, upon every point of the empire 
they have deſtroyed the ſplendour 

Tte2 


the means of its annihilation, Eight 
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of equipages, of dreſs, and of ſer- 
vants; but they have replaced them 
by an expence, more ſuited to their 
ne empire, by an induſtry, wholly 
military, which employs their work 
men, whom the want of labour had 
rendered dangerous. The reſtleſs 
activity of the people is turned to 
profit by their agitators. Iwo hun- 
dred thouſand bands are, night and 
day, buſied to forge the pikes of in- 
ſurrections, and the muſquets of the 
army; and a thouſand, or eleven 
hundred, are daily finiſhed in the 
work. ſhops of this city (Paris). One 
hundred pieces of cannon (four, fix, 
and eight pounders) are monthly caſt; 
and the exertions of the eſtabliſh. 
ments of Meulan, of Corbeil and 
Fontainbleau, as well as thoſe of 
each department, is Correſpondert 
with this dreadful activity. All claſſes 
of citizens concur in theſe objects ; 
they feel the neceſſity of repoſe, and 
they believe that the moſt vigorous 
efforts can alone procure it. They. 
have loſt every ſentiment of fear, 
which the foreign powers once ex- 
cited, and they all obey.— Iron, lead, 
and tin, are ſtill ia abundance ; pri- 
vate houſes, and public monuments 
are not all ſtripped of them. This 
immevſe reſource has not, till now, 
been uſed by the tyrants. Bras and 
bronze cover the roads aud the rivers; , 
and four thouſand bells, now upoa 
the quay of Roven, are ready to 
ſubmit to another form, and be 
founded into cavnon, 1a this reſpect 
all the departments preſent propor- 
tional reſources; and by their uſe, the 
French nation flatter themſelves to 
weary out the Allied Powers, and re- 
duce them to acquieſce in the vanity 
of conquering France, Saltpetre is 
obtained throughout the whole extent 
of France from a fertile land, and is 
made with more ſucceſe, than the firſt 
eſſays ſeemed to promiſe. Artiſts 
ſent into all the parts of the Republic, 
have inſtrated their pupils with the 
moſt incredible adivity. A million 
of men are employed in this work, and 
the greateſt encourape uct are given 
to them, 
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Meat, Horſes, Cloth, c. 


The animals which man has ren- 
dered neceſſary ro his exiſtence, are 
conſumed quicker than nature can 
produce them ; but the armies enjoy 
this diſſipation; and the provinces 
add daily to the reſources, by the re- 
gvlations which they impoſe upon 
themſelves, ſome voluntary, others in 
the name of the law; and this alone 
makes meat fo ſcarce in certain can- 
tons, and abundant in others, par- 
ticularly in Normandy, - Horſes di- 
miniſh and periſh in a molt ſenſible 
manner. The ſupplies which the 
Convention procures in Switzerland, 
and by the aſſiſtance of the neutral 
powers, are over-balanced by the ex- 
ceſſive conſumption of the forced 
labours, convoys and armies, Truth, 
however, obliges me to acknowledge, 
that Agriculture uſes nearly the ſame 
number of horſes, that it requires ; 
luxury, commerce, and the conve- 
niencies of life, ſupply this wonder- 
ful prodigality. The poſt roads, 
however, are as abundantly provided 
as ever, and this ſervice experiences 
neither interruption nor delay. Cloth 
is manufactured at Sedan, Louviers, 
and Olbceuf, and in the great manu- 
factories with leſs nicety, but with 
more activity. The enhanced value, 
and the facility of eluding the law 
which regulates their price, affords to 
this branch of induſtry the means 
which the wools of France will poſſeſs 
for ſome time. They can clothe the 
nation till the end of the year 1796. 
This precious animal [the ſheep] has 
been put under the immediate protec- 
tion of, the Convention; and the con- 
ſumption is conſequently diminiſhed, 


Famine impeſſible in F rance. 


We muſt no longer think of the 
famines of which news-papers have 
ſo long given vs hopes. Only ſome 
parts of France, particularly Guienne, 
experienced a total want. But beſide 
the motive for ſpreading this plague 
over a province, where the Conven- 
tion dreaded the effects of the fede- 
ralifts, the corn was every where 


taken away, and ſent to the frontier, ad 
to which abundance called ney de. me 
fenders. A portion was reſtored 10 pe 
the inhabitants of the interior, after dhe 
the frontiers had been ſufficiently pro. fac 
vided, The exact diltribution which co 
had been adopted in the department, Tt 
for four months, and the tubſequent the 
economy, have taken away all res. thi 
ſons of inquietude, France is {x an 
from wanting grain: productive har. of 
veſts will be peaceably gathered in bu 
from their moſt fertile ſails. Agti. ch 
culture has received the ſuperin. pa 
tendance it demands, and the en cu 
couragements which give it new ſorce; wi 
and from a government where the a5 
field of the foldier muſt be cul:ivated op 
by his fellow citizen, from a country re 
where population, ſtill ſufficiently nu. V. 
merous for the extent of the territory, e 
reſtores in an inſtant to the fields the bu 
men which the cities had received, of 
we muſt baniſh famine from the num- ſer 
ber of plagues which the divine wrath ne 
ſeldom ſends amongſt men. If bread wh 
was leſs abundant, more ſoldiers ha 
would flock to the frontiers, famine ha 
and robbery might deſolate them in foi 
concert, but the Allies would then 
have a new deſpair to combat, another 
obſtacle to conquer, and 2 greater 
danger to avoid, | N 
| 2 
Royalifts. bf 
La Vendee, the ſole cauſe of fear A 
to the Convention, and the only dan» _ 
ger which menaced the Republic, 4 
diſplayed a mighty energy, becauſe ſu 
the ſimple and virtuous pealants of WW © 
Poiteu, almoſt ſtrangers to the reſt of 4 
France, and to its religious and po- x 
litical novelties, differed totally from 5 
the numerous claſſes of patriots; and 1 
in this part, all the members united 7 


by the ſame motive, and in the ſame 
cauſe, attacked the whole claſſes of 
diſſidents, This very reaſon, hows 
ever, circumſcribed their progrels,] 
and prevented the junction of other 
departments almoſt generally infected 
with the conſtitutional democracy, et 
favourable from political calculation, 
to the reſtoration of that conſtituiog. 
To prove that the majority of France 
; ATE als, ow adopted 


opted this opinion, we ſhould re- 
mark, that the people moſt bitterly 

tecuted by the Convention, were 
the Conſtitutionaliſts on account of the 
acility of rallying all the other mal- 
contents, except thoſe of La Vendée. 
The Convention were ſo convinced of 
the extent of the dangers which 
threatened their power, in the opinion 
and minds of the people, that a force 
of ſeventy five thouſand men, diſtri. 
bated at Nantes, at Rennes and Ro- 
chelle, have never quitted thoſe de- 
artments, whom it now with difh- 
culty holds in ſubjection, and againſt 
whom it is intended to guard as much 
a4 La Vendée Ir is ſtill the general 
opinion in France, that a counter- 
revolution can only be eff Red in La 
Vandee, and that if immediately ſuc- 
coured, her ſucceſſes may be deciſive; 
but they never were in greater want 
of them than at this moment. The 
ſeparation of their bands, the weak- 
neſs of their corps, and the deſertions 
which want, fear and diſcouragement, 
have occaſioned among the pæœæſants, 
have reduced their forces to twenty - 
four thouſand men. 


Malcontents, 


The diſcontented are every where, 
but none will rebel, unleſs they could 
be aſſured of victory and peace. — 
Unleſs by the great ſucceis of the 
Allied Powers, unleſs by an exoloſion 
in the boſom of the Aſſembly, or 
at Paris (but no deputy announces 
ſufficient energy and means to create 
an hope), we muſt not expect any 


of WJ great internal inſurrection favourable 
10» to the powers of Europe; and it 
m would become impoſſible, ſhould the 


Committee of Public Safety oblige 
them to make peace The deputies 
of great influence, even Robeſpierre 
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himſelf, may go to the ſcaffold, and 
yet produce no eſſential change in 
affairs. The ſpirit of the Revolution 
may ſurvive theſe events, and a new 
aſſembly adopt their principles: the 
power is poſſeſſed by the Sans- 


cuiolti/m. 
Opinion and Public Spirit, 


Every day avgments our fears : the 
crimes of France are exhauſted, but 
the crimes of Greece and Rome be- 
gin. A new cu/{ome has taken place 
in this nation, deſtined to preſerve 
nothing of its habitudes and anti- 
quity. The empire of the ſenſes 
rules the multitude, and the Grecian 
and Roman robes will ſoon deprive 
Frenchmen of the remembrance of 
of their ancient country. Gymnaſia, 
courſes and wreſtlings — triumphal 
feſtivals, branches of oak, and the 
Pantheon—theatres dedicated to the 
people, and formed upon the great 
models of antiquity, which ages have 
reſpected, will long mitigate their 
ſlavery with the varniſhed colours of 
liberty. A religion, whoſe augurs 
bring down the goddeſſes of Victory 
and Juſtice upon this renovated earth, 
may perhaps make their old regrets 
leſs poignant, and their new vows 


fincere. Theſe principles which have 


given birth to public ſchools ſuffi- 
ciently illuſtrate their intentions, and 
this generation, whoſe infancy has 
been nouriſhed by crimes, they will 
make dangerous to the univerſe from 
the neceſſity of exercifing its courage, 
and maintaining a military Republic; 
and by deflemination of priaciples, 
the moſt falſe, but yet the moſt ſe- 
ductive that men had ever to combat, 
we ſhould every where ſee a ſove- 
reignty uſurped, a lawleſs equality, 
and robbery legitimated. 


Ts 
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To the Epiroks of the KENTISH REGISTER, 


FASHION OF THE TIMES, 


ERTAIN abuſes have of late 

crept into ſociety, which many 
young men, as well as myſelf, ſe- 
rioufly think, not only encourage and 
prove incentives to profligacy and 
vice, but abſolutely tend to the ſub- 
verſion of morality and. decency. I 
therefore take the liberty of requeſt- 
ing you to inſert the whole or any 
part of what follows, as (hall ſeem to 
you beſt calculated to promote the 
withed-tor end: 

F am five and twenty, and at my 
farher*s death, (which happened about 
three years ago), I became heir to a 
very good eſtate in Monmouthſhire, 
which J ſoon after went to take poſ- 
ſeffion of. 1 was much pleaſed to find 
a very agreeable family ſettled within 
a mile of my houſe, It conſiſted of 
Mr. , and his wife, her two 
filters, and a ſiſter of his own ; as he 
is a man of reſpeftable character and 
Pleaſant manners, we ſoon became 
very intimate: the women were all 
pretty, and joined to livelineſs and 
good humour, peculiar ſoftneſs and 

entleneſs; but Miſs Sophy , 
was the ſweeteſt girl Jever ſaw, not- 
withſtanding her figure was little, it 
was fo graceful. and her ſmile ſo en- 
chanting, that I found myſelf in vo- 
Juntarily intereſted in her. At this 
very moment I was ſent for exprels to 
my uncle, with whom I was diredtly 
obliged to go abroad, I am juſt re- 
turned, and after an abſence of two 
years and fix months, I haſtened into 
Wales. I was delighted to hear Mr. 
and Mrs. were in the country, 
and immediately flew to , Where 
my worthy friend received me with 
the greateſt cordiality and affe ction. 
As I was opening my mouth to aſk 


 afier my beloved Sophy, (for love 


her I certainly did), ſhe croſſed the 
hall, but Heavens! think of my ſen- 
ſations, when I beheld the woman I 


the 

faſh 

I ir 

deft 
meant to have called mine, within per 
few hours of becoming a mother, ang #29 
of courſe married to another mag [ 
I trembled, and I believe grey pale; to h 
nor could I avail myſelf of the offer hav 
of her hand, which ſhe held out 10 her 
me ; ſhe at laſt graſped mine, and con} 
ſhaking Lt violent lv, abſolutely led me and 
into the drawing-room, almoſt bereſt me 
of ſenſe and motion. There I found far 
Mrs, „ Whoſe ſhape appeared 10 aga 
me equally enlarged with that of my co 
conductreſs. Mr. hurried me frie 
into the garden to look at a ney as | 
hedge, and knowing him very anxious ma! 
for children, I took the firit oppor. the 
tunity to congratulate him on bis a5 \ 
wife's fitnation, and added in faulter. In 


ing . J hope his ſiſter was hap. 
pily married. ** Why, William,“ 
ſaid he, what has put all this in 
your head? my wife is not with child, 
nor is Sophy married.” —** (Good 
God!“ exclaimed I, „ what then i; 
the matter with them ? they are both 
ſo enormoufly encreaſed in ſize!“ He 
laughed heartily, and told me it was 
only the Faſhion of the Times, and 
that women were dreſſed in imitation | 
of Grecian Statues. Here ended the 
converſation. Mr, — expected ſe- 
veral young men of my acquaintance 
to dine with him; he preſſed me to 
make one of the party, to which |! 
readily conſented, Juſt before we 
were ſummoned into the eating-room, 
the Grecians appeared. I contem- 
plated for ſome time, with adm1ra- 
tion, not unmixed with ſurpriſe, tht 
bare elbows and naked boſoms | be- 
held, and endeavoured to recall t0 
my memory what ftatues I had feet 
in Italy that could give ſanction to the 
latter, but recollected none but whit 
are much more covered. Ingenioully 
ſpeaking, I think the Venus de Medici 
a figure more expreſſive of model 
than (my once loved) Sophy mw * 


lat by her at dinner, and learnt from 
der, chat ſhe had {pent the winter in 
London, and found her manners as 
dell as ber dreſt had 4e much from 
the Freedom of the Times, and the 
@hionable circles ſhe had moved in. 
[ irankly confeſs, all the reſpect and 
WT ſcrence I had conceived for the 
gentle Engliſh Sophy vaniſhed at the 
bt and le of the Grecian Matron. 
| felt authoriſed to ſay many things 
to her, I once ſuppoſed I could never 
have dared even to think when near 
her; but modeſty feemed totally i- 
conſiſtent with ſuch a diſpiay of per/on, 
and had not her bluſhes announced to 
me [ was miſtaken, I know not how 
far | might have been led to offend 
ayainſt the rules of decorum. la the 
courſe of the evening, ſome of my. 
friends propoſed a tour to the camps ; 
2s [ have given up all thoughts of 
matrimony at preſent, I ſet out with 
them the next morning. I find they, 
23 well as many more, agree with me 
in opinion, that however we may like 
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Engliſh women for wives, and above 
one hundred of us have entered into 
the following reſolutions, which, for 
the ſafety of the fair inhabitants of 
this iſland, I think it right to acquaiat 
you with— 

That any woman, who, after the 
4ih of Augult next, has the appearance 
of pregnancy, without hawing, or 
having had the ſanction of a hutband 
for ſuch an appearance, ſhall certainly 
be ſuppoſed to be unlawfully in that 
fetuation, unleſs it can be proved the 
has the dropſy. 

That any woman appearing after 
the 1ith of Auguſt next, (on which 
the Dog Days end), with naked el- 
bows, or bare boſoms, ſhall be looked 
upon, and of cour/e treated, as what 
1s underſtood by us young men, to be 
fair Game. 

I remain, Sir, 


Your Con{tant Reader, 
July 22. 1794. A. R. S. 


— —— 


—_— 


1 ſtrange eccentric wag, in 


nd company with three other bor 
ion vivants, made an excurſion to France. 
the One had a falſe ſet of teeth, a ſecond 


ſe. WW? glaſs eye, a third a cork leg, but 
the fourth had nothing particular ex- 
io Wcfpt a remarkable way of ſhaking his 


bead. They travelled in a poſt coach; 
we ad while they were going the firſt 
om, Wi "pe, after each had made merry with 
em- dis neighbour's infirmity, they agreed 
172+ ¶ bat at every baiting place they ſhould 
the e affect the ſame ſingularity. When 


be- Wie) came to breaktalit they were all 
o ſquintz and, as the countrymen 


ſeen Wood paping round when they firlt 
| the WWlighted, “ Ad rot it,” cried one, 
vhat I now that man ſquints !'' «© Why, 
ly WW: thee,” ſays the ſecond, © here 
%%, another ſquinting fellow.” The 
delt rd was thought to be a better 


ANECDOTE OF 


THEOPHILUS--CIBBER: 


ſquinter than the other two, and the 
fourth better than all the rei. in 
ſhort, language cannot expreſs how 
admirably they ſquinted, for they 
went on a degree beyond the ſuper- 
lative. At dinner they all appeared 
to have cork legs, and their ſtamping 
about made more diverſion than they 
had at breakfaſt. At tea they were 
all deaf; but at ſupper, which was 
at the ſhip at Dover, each man re- 
ſumed his character, the better to 
play his part in a farce they had con- 
certed among them. When they were 
ready to go to bed, Cibber called out 
to the waiter, ** Here, you fellow, 
take out my teeth! — 'Feeth, für?“ 
« Ay, teeth, fir. Unſcrew that wire, 
you'll find they'll all come out toge- 
ther.” After ſome heſitation, the 
man did as he was ordered. —This 


* Was 
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was no ſooner performed, than a ſe- 
cond” cried out, Here, you, take 
out my eye. How, fir,” ſaid the 
waiter, * your eye!” * Yes, my 
eye; come here, you ſtupid dog, pull 
up that eyelid, and it will come out 
as eaſy as poſhble !” This done, a 
third cried out. Hete, you raſcal, 
take off my leg!“ This he did with 
leſs reluftance, being before apprized 
that it was cork, and alſo perceived 
that would be his laſt job He was, 
however, miſtaken, The fourth 
watched his opportunity, and while 


——ũ—— — — 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 


TERRESTRIAL CHRYSIPUs, 
GOLDEN FOOT, OR GUINEA, 


the poor affrighted fellow way ſurvey. 
iog with a rueful countenance the 


ſeeing the man's head ſhaking lite 


teeth, the eye, and leg, lyin 

the table—cried out, in . d 
hollow voice, Come here, fir, take 
off my head !'”” Turning round, 200 


that of a mandarin upon a chimney. 
piece, he darted out of the room; an; 
after tumbling head-long down ſtairs 
he ran about the houſe, ſwearing hy 
the gentlemen up ſtairs were certain 
all devils, f 


or 
to 
Extract of a Letter, by way ef Introduction. 7 
„% CQOMETIME ſince died in Ger- account of the learned pluluſopher 7 
many, of old age, one Pezrus above alluded to: ® 
Gaulterus, a man well-known in the The ſize of the body of a CA : 
learned world, and famous for nothing varies according to its dific:eut ipe- x 
fo much as for an extraordinary col- cies, 5 
lection, which he had made of the know two ſpecies only * differing F; 
Chryſipi, an animal or vegetable, of in extent almoſt one-halt; which, fur 1 
which, I doubt not, but there are „i diſtinction fake, I call the while * 
ſome to be found in England how- Chry/fipus, The latter of thele is by ry 
ever, if that ſhould be difficult, it no means ſo valuable as the former, gel 
may be eaſy to ſend ſome over to you, have not, after the minuteſt ob- 50 
as they are at preſent very plentiful in ſervation, been able to jeule, wg .. 
theſe parts. I can anſwer for the any degree of certainty, whether thiol 1, 
truth of the facts contained in the pa- be really an animal or a vegetable, 1 
per | (end you, as there is not one of or whether it be ſtrictly neither, ot i) 
them, but what I have ſeen repeated rather both. For as I have, by ide . 
above twenty times, and I wiſh others help of my microſcope, &iſcoverec * 
may be encouraged to try the experi- ſome of its parts to reſemble thole ot 
ments over again, and ſatisfy them- a lion; I have, at other times, taxen * 
ſelves of the truth by their own eyes. notice of ſomething not unbke 0. 
The accounts of the Chrytipi, as wellas flowwer-de-luce. On their extrem 
the collection itſelf, were found in the (if they are not very cld), may de 7 
cabinet of the above-mentioned Petrus ſeen certain letters, forming the name tc 
after his death : for he could never be of ſeveral of our kings; wheace 1 
prevailed on to communicate of either, Ko : ; þ My 
while alive. I am, Sir, &c.” „ A third hs been diſcovered ſince . 
We mall content ourſelves; With eee time. T heſfe are now = & 
Gel ; nown. and held in mail eſt mation; 
giving che following extracts from the by culcdors and od d omen. gre 


ha 


FOR 
ure been almoſt inclined to con- 
clude, that theſe are the flowers men- 
oned by Virgil, and which appear 
io have been ſo extremely ſcarce in 
his time. What has principally 
difſvaded! me from an opinion of it's 
heing an animal is, that I could rever 
obſerve any ſymptoms of voluntary 
motion :—but, indeed, the {ſame may 
be ſaid of an oyſter, which I think is 
not yet ſettled by the learned to be 
uſolutely a vegetable. 
But though it hath not, or ſeems 
not, to have any progreſhve motion 
of it's own; yet it is very eaſy to 
communicate a motion to it. Indeed 
ſome perſons have made them fly all 
over the town with great velocity. 
What is ſaid of the Polypus, by a 
learned writer of the laſt age, is like- 
wiſe applicable to the Cr 
« They make uſe of their pro- 
or five motion, when communicated 
to them, to place themſelves conve- 
niently, ſo as to catch their prey — 
They are voracious animals; they lay 
their {nares for numbers of {mall in- 
ſects ;—as ſoon as any of them touches 
one of them it is caught.“ 
But then it differs from the Pol; pus 
in the conſequence : for, inſtead of 
making the iet it's prey, it becomes 
telf a prey to it; and inſtead of con- 
veying an ingſed twice as large as it's 
own mouth into it, in imitation of 
the Polypus, the poor Chry/ipus is 1t- 
[elf conveyed into the loculus, or 
pouch of an inet, a thouſand times 
as large as itſelf. Notwithſtanding 
which, this wretched animal (for io 
| think we may be allowed to call 
n) is ſo eager after it's prey, that if 
the inſect (which ſeldom happens) 
makes any reſiſtance, it ſummonſes 
other CY to it's aid, which in the 
end hardly ever fail of lubluing it, 
and petting” into it's pouch. 
ACurYsIPUs, by the fingle contaft 
Of my aon finger, has jo clojely'atiached 
nei to my hand, that by the joint, 


my friends, it could by no means be 
ſevered, or made te quit it's hold. 
| have ſome ot them, that have 


greatly multiplied under my eyes, aud 
Vol. II. No. 14. 
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and indefatigable labour of jewerat of 
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of which J might almoſt fav, that 
they have produced young ones from 
all the exterior parts of their body. 
I have learned, by a continua! aliens 
tion to ihe two ſpecies of them, that 
all the individuals of theſe ſpecies 
produce young ones. 

I have tor fixty years had under my 
eye thouſands ot them; and though 
1 have oBSFRVED THEM CONs 
STANTLY, AND WITH ATTEN= 
TION, ſo as to watch them night aud 
day, I never obſerved any like the 
common avimali-copulation, 

I tried at firſt two of them; but 
thele I found would not produce a 
compleat Chryfipus; at lealt I had 
reaſon to think, the operation would 
be ſo low, that I muſt have waited 
ſome years for it's completion. Upon 
this tried a hundred of them toge= 
ther; dy whole marvelous union 
(whecher it be that they mix total, 
like thoſe heavenly ſpirits mentioned 
by Million, or by any other proceſs 
not yet revealed to human wit) they 
were found, at the year's end, to 
produce three, four, aud ſometimes 
hve complete Cp. J have, in- 
deed, often made them in that ſpace 
produce ten or /wenty; but this has 
been by ſome held a dangerous expe- 
riment, not only to the parent Chry/epz 
themſelves, which have by thete means 
been utterly loſt and deſtroyed, but 
even to the philoſopher who hath at- 
tempted it: for as ſome curious per- 
ſons have, by hermetic experiments, 
endangered the loſs of their teeth, ſo 
we, by a too intenſe application to 
this Chry/epean Philoſophy, have been 
ſometimes found to endanger our ears, 

A Chri/ipus of the larger kind, 
may be divided into one and twenty 
ſublkances {whether animal or vege- 
table we determine not) every ſub— 
{tance being at leaſt as large as the 
original Chry/ipus. — Theſe may again 


be ſubdivided, each of them into 


twenty-four; and what is very re- 
markable, every one of theſe parts is 
heavier, and rather larger than the 
firlt Chrifipus, The only difference 


in this change is that of the colour; 
for the firit fort are ye//ow,:the ſecond 
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aubite, and the third reſemble the 
complexion and ſubſtance of many 
human faces. 

Theſe ſubdivided parts are by ſome 
obſerved to loſe, in a great degree, 
their adhereſcent quality: notwith- 
ſtanding which, Gaulterus writes, that 
from the minuteſt obſervations upon 
his own experience, they all adhered 
with equal tenacity to his own fingers. 

As to the age of the Chryfpus (ſays 
our philopher) it differs extremely; 
ſome being of equal duration with the 
life of man; and ſome of ſcarce a 
moment's exiſtence. The beſt me- 
thod of preſerving them is, I believe, 
in bags or cheſts in looſe numbers; 
for they ſeldom live long when they are 
alone, fome think, and very properly, 
they never can put enough of them 
together, if they are put into the 
pocket ſingly or in pairs, they will 
laſt but a very little while—and in 
ſome pockets not even a day. 

The Chry/ipus is to be looked for 
in old houſes, behind wainſcots ; and 
in {crutoirs ; in ſearching for them, 
particular regard is to be had of the 
perſons who inhabit, or have inhabi- 
ted in the ſame houſes, by obſerving 
which rule, you may often prevent 
throwing away your labour. "They 
love to be rather with old than young 
perſons, and deteſt finery ſo much, 
that they are ſeldom to be found in 
the pockets of the gay and faſhion- 
able.They appear to have an aver- 
fion to the pockets of court dreſſes, 
and are very rare indeed in gilded 
palaces.— They are ſometimes very 
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difficult to be met with, even thoosk 
you knew where they are, by reason 
of pieces of wood, iron, Oc. which 
mult be removed before you can get 
at them. 

The virtues of the Chry/fpu; would 
occupy a whole volume.—A ſingle 
one ſtuck on the finger, will make 3 
man talk for a full hour; nay, will make 
him ſay, whatever the perſon who 
ſticks it on deflres: and apain, if you 
deſire filence, it will as effeQually 
flop the moſt loquacious tongue, 
Sometimes indeed one, or two, or 
even twenty, are not {ufficient ; but 
if you apply the proper number, they 
ſeldom, or never, fail of ſucceſs, [ 
will likewiſe make men blind or deaf, 
as you think proper; and all this, 
without doing the leaſt injury to the 
ſeveral organs. 

Secondly It has a moſt miraculous 
quality of turning black into white, 
or white into black. — Indeed it has 
the power of the priſmatic glaſs, and 
can from any object reflect what colour 
it pleaſes. 

Thiraly—It is the ſtrongeſt love. 
powder in the world, and hath ſuch 
efficacy on the female ſex, that it hath 
often produced love in the fineſt wo- 
men to the moſt worthleſs and ugly, 
old and decrepit among mortal men, 

To give the ſtrongeſt idea, in one 
inſtance, of the ſalubrious quality cf 
the Chryſipus, —it is a medicine which 
the phyſicians are ſo fond of taking 
themſelves, that few of them care to 
viſit a patient, without ſwallowing 2 
doſe of it. 


A BRIEF COMPARISON OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL ARGUMENT? 
IN FAVOUR OFP 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


BY THOMAS BARNES, D. D. 


CREED are few queſtions more 
important, when conſidered in 
every point of view, than thoſe which 
telate to gDUCATIOoNn, Allowing 


the original differences ſtamped up0 
human minds to be great, yet educ, 
tion marks far greater and ſirong* 


lines of diſtinction, between one * 
a 


upon 


duca- 


ronge 


, mind 


al 


education. 


znd another. It was education, which 
ſormed the poliſhed and lettered ſage, 
in the ra of the higheſt Grecian 
ſplendour. And it 1s education, which 
moulds the ſavage Indian for the 
deſert. 

« Dii Immortales ! 

præſtat 

gtulto inteiligens ! 


Homini Homo quid 
Quid intereſt !* 


It is generally ſaid, in praiſe of 
the preſent age, that it is more ſenſi- 
ble, than any which have preceded. 
Of the immenſe importance of educa- 
tion, I mean not to detract from the 
real merit of my cotemporaries, by 
hinting a ſuſpicion, that ſomething 
muſt be abated of this high compli- 
ment. The obje# and end, upon 
which modern education 1s often em- 
ployed, will not, I fear, do the 
greateſt honour to our diſcernment, 
or our piety. 

Among the various plans of educa- 
tion, each of which has had its warm 
admirers, and ſanguine advocates, 
the pafent, anxiouſly intereſted for 


| the beſt welfare of his so, (for I wiſh 


toconfine the preſent ſubject to BoYs,) 
is often greatly at a loſs which to 
prefer. There are, probably, advan- 
tages and diſadvantages peculiar to 
every ſyſtem, The point to be wiſhed 
for, is, to balance theſe ſo juſtly, one 
againſt another, as to form the proper 
concluſion. 

There are not a few, both in antient 
and modern times, who contend 
earneſtly for a ypuUBLI1c ſcheme of 
There are others, per- 
taps an equal number, who object as 
earneſtly againſt it. We muſt ima- 
gine the general views of thoſe, who 
embrace the oppoſite ſides of this 
queſtion, to he exactly the ſame. 
but, they conſider the ſeveral ſchemes, 
iu different aſpects. 

| have not the vanity to hope, that 
| hall be able to offer a fingle argu- 
ment, which has not been repeatedly 
canvaſſed. My utmoſt wiſh, in chuſing 
mis ſubjet, was, not to offer ſome- 
ling new; but to throw out a few 
lints, merely by way of introducing 


Terence Eyn, Act. II. Sec. 2. 


Uuz 
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a queſtion, than which none greater 
and more intereſting has been, or, by 


our Jaws, can be agitated in theſe | 


meetings. 

That we may ſpeak with preciſion 
on this ſubject, it will be neceſſary to 
define the terms, PUBLIC and PRI- 
VATE education, 

By PUBLIC EDUCATION, ve 
mean, education at a large public 
ſchool, conſiſting of perhaps two or 
three hundred boys, ſuch as Ero or 
WESTMINSTER 3 where the boys 
live in ſome common apartments, 
deſtined for this uſe, or are boarded 
in great numbers, with perſons, who 
only undertake to find them commons 
and accommodation. 

By PRIVATE EDUCATION, WE 
mean, education AT HOME, in the 
houſe, and undes the eye of a parent, 
or private tutor, 

Between theſe two ſchemes, there 
will be almoſt infinite gradations. 
ExaQtly in the midway between them, 
are thoſe ſchools, where boys are 
boarded in the houſe of a maiter, be- 
come parts of his family, and are 
not more in number, than he can en- 
tirely manage and inſtruc himſelf. , 

We may, perhaps claſs the prime 
objects of education, in the following 
order, beginning with thoſe of leſs im- 
portance, and riſing up to thoſe of the 
greateſt, HEALTH — KNOWLEDGE 
— TEMPER —SELF-GOVERNMENT 
wo MORALS. 


1. Health. 


It is queſtioned, whether the care- 
leſſneſs, which muſt neceſfarily pre- 
vail in a large public ſchool, with 
reſpec to the ſeveral articles of diet, 
lodging, dampneſs, &c.—or the con- 
ſtant careful attention paid to all 
theſe circumſtances, in the houſe of a 
parent, be more friendly to health, 
and vigour of conſtitution. It is faid, 
That an exceſs of caution injures 
both the body and the mind, render- 
ing the one Puny, and the other pu- 
fillanimous.*? lt is added, That, 
in a large number of boys, there are 
more incitements ro play, and to 
thoſe ative athlctic exerciſes, which 
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At the pleaſure of the parent; 


brace the ſyſtem, and render it robuſt 
and hardy.“ 

It mult be acknowledged, that the 
cloſeneſs of a nurſery is unfriendly to 
the conſtitution. But why mult we 
neceſſatily ſuppoſe a boy to be con- 
ned to a nurſery, in his father's 
houſe? May he not be accuſtomed, 
at home, to any degree of hardineſs, 
And 
are not the principles and conduct of 
parents, in fact very different? Nor 
will ſufficieat incitements to play be 
wanting, if properly attended to, and 
improved. 

Wich reſpect to health, then, a 
boy may have all the advantages, 
without the many diſadvantages, at- 
tending a more public plan. And 
from what I have obſerved of life, I 
ſhould be ready to conclude, that 
children, who have becn educated 
upon the ſyſtem of extreme carelel{- 
neſs, in theſe particulars, have not 
appeared more vigorous and healthy, 
when they bave grown to maturity. 


2. Knowledge. 


It is urged, in favour of public 
education, „ That emulation, that 
-itrong and noble principle, when well 
managed, is more likely to be felt in 
its proper influence, where there are 
many, than where there are. few com- 

etitors. The numbers, and the 
abilities of the candidates ſharpen the 
edge of genius and of induſtry, and 
thus puſh on the youthful mind to 
ſuperior excellence.“ 

It may, perhaps, be ſaid, on the 
other hand, ** That to the boy of 
more brilliant parts, and who ſtands 
at the head of his claſs, the argument 
from emulation may be allowed. But, 
that theſe wil be-comparative)y few ; 
and that to others, who are not able 
to attain this honourable elevation, it 
will be reverſed, for that its influence 
will tend to diſcouragement and de- 
preſſion. It may be added, That, 
in large ſchools, boys are neceſſarily 
connected - together in claſſes, like 
: horſes in a carriage; that they cannot 
move on beyond a certain pace; and 
that this pace malt be eccomodared 
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to the parts and quickneſs of the mot 
indolent and ſtupid in the claſs ; or 
elle, it will be, for one boy ia the 
claſs too quick, and for another, 100 


flow. Tne conſequence will be al. 
moſt equally prejudicial to both. 
The one is puſhed forward beyond 
his ſpeed ; he is liable to be con. 
tinvally puniſhzd for no tauit; or 
hurried on through ſubjects, cf which 
he has not been able to gain any 
clear and competent knowledge. 
The otter is kept down from thoſe 
attainments, to which he might other. 
wile have a'cended. This conſtant 
and wretched clog, it may be aid, 
will be prevented, by having every 
boy to ſtand ſingle; or, at leaſt, by 
matching boys of equal capacity to. 
gether, who may thus be urged for. 
ward exactly according to their 
ſtrength, neither dejected by the 
ſuperior genius of one, nor fettered 
by the greater dullneſs of another,” 

To theſe arguments it may, I 
think, with great force, he added, 
«© That, in a very large number of 
boys, there will always be as many, 
or more, of thoſe who do not excel, 
as of thoſe who do. If, therefore, 
the one may be ſuppoſed to animate, 
or to aſhame, the other may, with 
equal truth, be ſuppoſed to keep ih.ole 
in countenance, whole abilities ate 
not ſo bright, or whoſe induſiry i: bet 
ſo unremitting.” 

In vindication of the order, which 
J have ailigned to x xOWLEDGE, If 
may be obſcrved, that che great end 
of mental cultivation is, to give thi 
exerciſe and habit to the various 
powers of the mind, which maß 
enable them to act hereatter, in a! 
the affairs of human lite, with de 
grea:cft advantage. It is not mere, 
the quantity of ideas acquited, but the 
ability obtained by the toul, of thick 
ing, reaſoning, and determinig 
riphtly, in every event of the change, 
ful ſcene, which is of the greateh 
importance.“ 


„ Leotychides interrogatus, quid p9 
tiſimum op rtet pueros 1ngenuos dice 
Que illis, inquit, ubi ad virilem teleg 
pervencrint. wiu ſunt futura. Cicr10. 

Jo 17. 


3. Temper, 


or, perhaps, more properly so- 
e1aL AFFECTIONS. 

[t may be urged, by the advocates 
for PRIVATE ſchools, “ That there 
the heart is longer under the influence 
of the ſofter and more domeſtic feel- 
ng: That reverence to parents, and 
love to brothers, ſiſters, and other 
relations, is there in continual habit. 
That on theſe mild and tender chari- 
ties of life, the temper, and the com- 
fort of mankind chiefly depend— 
And, that, in a public ſchool, theſe 
| .miable ſcions of the ſoul have not 
room to ſhoot, but mult, of neceſſity, 
be miſerably neglected.“ 

If to this argument it be anſwered, 
« That in a PUBLIC education there 
will be partialities and attachments 
formed :?? it may be replied, “ That 
theſe are not of exactly the fame 
nature, nor will they have the ſame 
influence, on future temper and future 
bappineſs.“ 

It will, perhaps, be ſaid, “ That 
in larger ſchools, connections and 
friendſhips may he formed, which 
may be of the molt laſting. honoura- 
ble, and advantageous tendency 1n 
future life.“ 

This advantage appears to me to 
he a very precarious one. Early con- 
nections between a richer and a poorer 
boy, founded, probably, on caprice 
on the one hand, and abject obſe- 
quiouſneſs on the other, ſeldom con- 
tiaue long. Sometimes indeed an 
honourable union of equals may lay 
a foundation for future friendſhip, of 
the moſt endeared and permanent na- 
ture, And it is potable, that ſome 
nlances may have occurred, of friend- 
Iivs formed, between . youths whoſe 
fortunes were unequal, which have 
been as benekcial to the one, as ho- 
nourable to the other. But, as boys 
are often ſeparated at ſo early an age, 
and diſperſed into ſuch different icenes 
and regions, the hope of this ough: 
not to be allowed much weight. And 
act will, I perſuade myſelf, bear 
Witneſs to very few inftances of this 
and; too few, to give any degree. of 
ce to this argument, 
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1794. 
4. S Government. 


By this term is meant, „The habit 
which, the friends of uU e E Do- 
CAT1ON ſay, a boy early forms, in a 
large ſchool, of conducting himſelf, 
of managing his own concerns, and of 
preparing himſelf for a ſteady, inde- 
pendent, manly line of action in future 
life. Such a ſchool they deſcribe as, 
a miniature of the great world.” 
And in this microcoſm a boy is inured, 
to make his own way, to ſtand upon 
his own merit, to exert his own under- 
ſtanding and addreſs, to maintain his 
own cauſe and his own conſequence, 
to fight his own battle, to vindicate 
his own wrong, and to depend apon 
his own conduct and character, for the 
behaviour he meets with. In this 
ſociety, it is ſaid, all diſtinctions are 
levelled. The ſon of a nobleman ap- 
pears as an equal to the ſon of a pea- 
ſant. Infignihcance, ill temper, folly, 
{elfiſhneſs, together with the common 
vices of children (che ſeeds of ſimilar 
and ſtronger vices in men) are diſ- 
countenanced and diſcouraged, when 
they are ſure to meet with contempt 
and hatred. And here, thoſe public 
ſpirited and manly virtues grow belt, 
which only can ſecure the general 
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honour and approbation.“ 


It is poſſible, that fomething mult 
be deducted trom this flattering re- 


preſentation. In theſe little republics, 


{ome active and bolder ſpirits, diſtia- 
guiſhed, probably, for ſtrength and 
daring, rather than for morals, or 
licerary excellence, gain an aſcend- 
ancy over the reit. The other boys 
act under them, id ſervile ſubmiſſion 
to their mandate, carry their burdens, 
fight their baules, and avenge their 
quarrels, Hence are learnt habits of 
tawning and fervility. Obedience 
muſt be unteſerved, under penalty of 
ſevere chaſtiſement for rebellion To 
crouch, in order to obtain the good 
graces of one of theſe leaders of a 


clan, will probably be the policy of a 


younger, and more timid boy. And 
he will obtain notice and protection, 
only by flattecy, or ſabmiſſion the 
molt humiliating. The conſequence 


often is, that when he himſelf riſes 
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pp to that degree of ſtrength, which 
enables him to aſſert his own conſe- 
quence, he practices all the arts aſ- 
ſumed by his former tyrant. And 
thus, a ſyſtem of vaſſalage is handed 
down, from generation to generation. 
May it not be faid, that all this 1s as 
likely to produce abjectneſs of mind 
as independence ; and turbulence, as 
proper ſubordination ? 


5. Morals. 


The greateſ object of education is, 
undoubtedly, to inſpire the love of 
goodneſs, But here, the argument 
ſeems very greatly to preponderate 
againſt the plan of public ſchools. 
And yet to this point, as to the all- 
animating center, ſhould every thing 
elſe be directed, and, dy its tendency 
to this ſhould every ſcheme be eſti- 
mated, It would be a dreadful] bar- 
gain, to give up morals for learning, 
or for any other accompliſhment, * 

It cannot be denied, that there 1s 
certainly far greater danger of moral 
infection in a larger, than in a ſmaller 
number of boys. A ſingle boy may 
corrupt many, and diſſeminate a poi- 
fon, of the moſt rank and baneful in- 
fluence. It is impoſſible, where the 
numbers are fo large, to give that 
minute and watchful attention to the 
diſcipline of the paſiions, and to the 
formation of the heart, which is fo 
unſpeakably neceſſary in a good edu- 
cation, Boys, of a depraved turn of 
mind, have often an unlucky kind of 
wit, a ſomething in their manner, 
which enables them to do irreparable 
miſchief, 

It is acknowledged, by a very in- 


genious and able advocate for public 


ſchools, + that the argument from 
morals lies undeniably againſt them. 
But this effect he aſcribes—to the 
neglect of education at home, before 
they come to ſchool—and to the ge- 


Nos liberalibus ſtudiis et diſciplines 
filios erudimus; non qui virtutem dare poſe 
ſunt ; ſed quia animum ad accipiendam vir- 
tutem preparant:.” Cic, 

+ Knox. 


1 The ſaying of Philip upon the birth of 


neral diffipation of the age, to ach 


even ſchools themſelves, which oh; 
to be the nurſeries of better principles 
and better manners, too frequentiy 10 
accommodate themſelves. 

If the fact be granted, that moral 
are in greater danger in a Public, 
than a private ſchool, this will be 
with many parents, a concluſive 55 
gument. Boys too ſoon, too eaſily 
receive the alarming contagion. And, 
when it is once received, it contami. 
rates the whole maſs of the foul, and 
ſpreads its deadly poiſon through every 
future ſtage of lite, 

It is however, contended, „ That 
boys, immured within the precind; 
of a private family, are often but ill 
prepared to ſtand the ſhock of future 
temptationz that they frequently 
ruſh, from the extreme of conkire. 
ment, to the extreme of diſiipation, 
or diſſoluteneſs; and thus, atone for 
former reſtraint, by future extrays- 

ance.“ 

This may have been the caſe, where 
the confinement has been impolitic, 
or exceſſive, But as this 1s not ne- 
ceſſarily attendant upon the private 
plan, it cannot be admitted as an 
univerſal argument againlt it, 

It 1s to be regretted, that ſchools, 
in general, of almoſt every deſcrip- 
tion, pay ſo little attention to the 
culture of the heart ; though this is, 
in compariſon with all others, an ob- 
je, ſo infinitely ſuperior, that no 
embelliſhments of ſcience, no advans 
tages whatever, of any other kind, 
deſerve a moment's regard, with- 
out it, 

And it is, perhaps, equally to be 
regretted, that ſo few parents are 
proper to have the ſole direction and 
management of their own children.] 

It is far more eaſy to form the 
theoretic idea of a ſchool, which 
you might call!“ Tus schoor of 


his ſon Alexander, pays a high compliment ic 
the philoſopher ; but Ariſtotle himlelt could 
not command ſucceſs, His pupil does not 1eek 
to have fully anſwered to his tutor's care. 
„% Non iam gaudeo, quod natus eſt m 
filius, quam quod tempore Ariſtotelis natus elf 
Cui tradatur erudiendus,”? 
VIRTU 


yigTUE AND OF SCIENCE,” than 
to realize It in action. And yet, I 
fear, that many parents would not 
zpprove of even this ſchool, if it 
vere not likewiſe, ** PRE 8cnuooL 
or SHEWY ACCOMPLISHMENTS,” 
which, with many, are of far greater 
moment, than virtuous excellence. 
The MIDDLE PLAN, Which we 
hve already mentioned, ſeems calcu- 
lued to blend, in ſome degree, the 
advantages, and to divide the diſad- 
yantages, of both the others, By 
enlarging a private ſchool, ſo as more 
nearly to approach a public one, you 
ſecure every deſirable advantage for 
emulation. And, by having no more, 
than can be under the continual in- 
ſpetion and management of the 
maſter, you provide for that particu- 
lar and conſtant attention to every 
individual, which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to his beſt improvement, 

But upon every plan, the whole 
will depend upon the ability, the 
induſtry, and I may add, particu- 
arly, upon the manner of the maſter. 
The advantages of the beſt plan may 
be loſt, by incapacity and negligence. 
And even the worlt may have a tem- 
porary brilliancy, from the ſuperior 
talents and attention of him who 
conducts it. 

The nobleſt authority is that of 
love, mingled with reverence. Let 
imagine, connected with real abi- 
Ities, that indiſer bably happy an- 
wr, which we have already men- 
tioned, but cannot explain. There 
wil probably be an eaſy and willing 
empire, over pleaſed and unſuſpicious 
lubjets, It will be an empire over 
lie heart, Their ſubjection will be 
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chearfully paid to one in whom they 
lee powers, in their eye ſo amazing, 
connected with a temper ſo amiable, 
with manners ſo awfully engaging, 
with affections ſo ſincere, and with a 
treatment fo generous, manly, and 
conſiſtent. 

Bur, if we recollect a moment the 
exceedingly difficult points, to which 
education ſhould be directed, we ſhall 
perhaps rather wiſh, than expect, to 
ſee any ſcheme, in which they may 
be all accompliſhed. To keep up 
the continual impreſſion of reverence, 
without intimidating—to reſtrain the 
ſpirits, without depreſſing them 
to inſpire courage, without turbu- 
lence—vavacity, without forwardneſs 
—and diffidence, without dejection 
to adminiſter praiſe, without pufling 
up—correction, without exaſperating 
—and ſteady diſcipline, without en- 
feebling the mind in its beſt energies. 
— Theſe are ſome of the grand objects 
of education, | 

Who, that conſiders the difficulties 
of this work, the various diſpoſitions, 
capacities, and nurſery-educations of 
boys; and the different tempers, 
views, and talents of parents and 
maſters, will not be ready to make 
every candid allowance for imperfec- 
tion? And yet, who, that conſi- 
ders ITS INFINITE IMPORTANCE, 
will not wiſh every poſſible imperfec- 
tion to be done away? 

And who will not be ready to ex- 
claim, with the phiſoſopher, 


& Quid munus republicæ MAJus MELIVSYE 
afferre poſſimus, quam fi docemus atque eru- 
dimus Jurentutem ?”* Cicero. 
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4 That Il] retume the ſhape which thou doit think 


2. 1 have Caſt oft for ever. 


HERE is no ſituation in life ſo 
diſtreſſing to a man of good prin- 


ciples and virtuous inc inations, as 


that in which he is capable of acting 
ayreeab!y to the deſires of his ſoul. 
And it is a mortifying reflection. 
that with a mind labouring to act 
right, a man expoles himſelf to the 
ſame dangers that await him hd 
may intentionally have ated wrong. 
Innocence 1s the point from which 


we all ſtart; and hope may hold out 


to us the pri pect of a fair day, But 
what is hope? Tt 1s but a waking 
dream which ſerves firſt to amuſe and 
thea to deceive us. From the boſom 
of integrity, the ſweeteſt repoſe may 
be ex racted; but on the excrtions of 
virtue, no ſpecific expectations mutt 
be founded. As innocencs has vo 
c:nnexion with vice 1n this world, ſo 
virtue has here no ſecurity for ſuc- 
ceſs, It is as much its cn puniſh— 
ment as reward. But for virtue, 
many had been ſucceſsful who now 
ate not ſo: but for modeſty, many 
had been importunate who now are 
nent: but for generofity, thouſands 
had been miſchievous who now are 
aceable ; but for honelly, mul i- 
tudes had been rich who now ate 
poor; but for greatneſs of wind, the 
poor had been ſlaves and the rich had 
been tyrants; but for liberality of ſen- 
timent, knowledge had been a for- 
midable chamity, and religious zeal 
an extermi! ating principle; but for 
humility of heart, merit had been 
unitormly rewarded, and vice had 
been univerſally reprobated, Pure 
virtue was not intended for ſhow, but 
ute, It received not its commiſhon 


4 118 . 


% Thou ſhal- find 
SHAKESPEApt, 


to attract the paſſions, but to in. 
fluence the will. It flows not exter. 
nally like ink from the pen, but in- 
ternally like blood from the heart, 
It may be conceived—it may be de. 
ſcribed ; but to be uſeful it muſt be 
felt. It dwells in the mind, and 
adminiſters comfort to man when all 
things elſe forſake him. It ſeh ur 
not individual popularity, but uni. lac 
verſa! happineſs. It calls not on te epe 
world to bear witneſs to its exiſtence; ein 
but it erects the ſtandard of peace u tra 
the baſts of conviction, It is under ee 
no obligations to the opinions o tra 
men whoſe approbation cannot wa is 
from vice the ſtain of criminality, pe. 
and whoſe reſentment cannot ike We 
from rectitude of intention the re- 
ward of ſelf-approbation. Reproach 
falls harmleſs at the feet of him wie 
deſerves it not, III natured accu 
tions may weary patience, but the! 
will not affect principles. To do the 


beſt we can do, is to do all that we P 
ought to do. When ſuch condu fn 
gives not ſatisfaction - when it prog varic 
duces not ſucceſs, the fault is i hen 
events, which lie beyond the rec tie c 
of finite beings to control, Judge bi 
ment is as much a ſtave to the fro, ee 
as ſhe is to the ſmiles of forture tnc 
Succeſs is trebly rewarded. Its pio Curit 
fits are wealth, confidence and a0 pat 
_ probation; Diſappointment is ted un 
puniſhed. Its loſſes are every tho" 
but a mind ſuperior to deſpaßz fep, 
Doubt has no advocates. Dep" rer! 
has no friends, He that doubt in d 
loſt. He that deſpairs cannot doth 
ſave l. What then mult be done? W 
thoſe who ſand. alone and uuf aki. 

ported Ve 


ated? They muſt retire into them- 
ves. They muſt examine the com- 
nodities that lie hid and uſeleſs in 
the ſtorehouſe of the mind, If they 
have not been idle, they here poſſeſs 
treaſures of real value, Man is a 
world of himſelf. This world it is 
de province of the mind to guide 
and to govern, It matters not in 
what ſyſtem it is placed, or by what 
ſatellites it is ſurtounded; ſince, like 
I motion, it is ſubject to the laws of 
Ataction and repulſion, The matter 
that ſurrounds it is acted upoa exter- 
ternally 3 and that again, in its turn, 
aas externally upon matter that 
dothes the minds of others. Vice is 
attractive through the medium of the 
paſſions, To this attractive power 
virtue is repellent, And virtue is 
attractive through the medium of 
knowledge and religion, and more 
eſpecially ſo when theſe are combined 
vith riches and power, To this at- 
tative power there are numberleſs 
repellents. A degree of virtuous at- 


of WY tration is every where exiſting, but 
ui operative efficacy is frequently 


prevented by negative efficiency. 
We may contemplate and admire the 
order and neatneſs that prevails in a 
country cottage. We may commend 
the induſtry and frogality of its in- 
habitants ; but it is not there that the 
W highelt attractive degree of virtue is 
l0 be met with, 

Perfection is compounded of an 
ninite number of ſmall qualities 
variouſly diſpoſed, which are each of 
them equally liable to be injured by 
tie common viciſſitudes of lite, And 
luring a violent concuſſion of the 
wo eements, who is he that can always 


une tand upright? Wha is he, that 
pio during the ſtruggle of contending 
bons, can always tread on the 
cb arrow line of duty? Who is he 
bie wet can walk, with a firm and even 
pal ep, on the brink of a precipice that 
paß verhangs deſtruction? Is there merit 


n being courageous where there is 
dothipg to be feared ? 
When*Fortune ſmiles on our under— 
kkings ſhe produces pleaſures 10 re- 
Yol, II. No. 14. 
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frowns ſhe drives away paraſites and 


be able to approach you. 


„ "oo 
ward our labour, neighbours to ce- 
lebrate our praiſe, and friends to 
promote our intereſt, But when ſhe 


cowards, and leaves us unmoleſted 
to the enjoyment of ourſelves, In 
this ſituation the powers of the mind 
muſt be brought into aRion, and the 
extent of the intellectual faculties 
mult be tried. Singularity of ſitua- 
tion produces originality of ſentiment 
and character; and each of theſe, 
when characteriſtically ſtriking, are 
generally intereſting, Nothing that 
contributes to make man acquainted 
with himſelf, is ſuperfluous, The 
force of principle, differently com- 
bined, is different in its operations ; 
and faithful delineations of the human 
mind are as various and as valuable 
as thoſe of the human face. But 
the force of principle muſt be felt 
before it can be expreſt; and the 
powers of the mind muſt be exerted 
before they can be known. 


Place men in a ſituation in which 
they can diſplay their principles and 
nothing will deter from the applica- 
tion of them. Give to the Demo- 
crat the power and the opportunity 
to rebel, and the maſk will inſtaoily 
drop from his face, and the ſheath 
trom his dagger. Deny to ſelf-love 
the gratifications it requires, and a 
more determined adverſary will nor 
To the 
flave of hope hold forth the proſpect 
of ſucceſs, and a more obſequious 
companion will never attend you. 
Give to an orator the liberty of ſpeech, 
and ycu may find occaſion to petition 
for ſilence, Give to a ſcribbler the 
privilege to write, and he may fre- 
quently convince you he knows not 
when to have done. An excellent 
hint for me to conclude this number, 
A word 1a ſeaſon how good is it! 

Every one ſeeks principally for that 
which he is moſt defirous to acquire. 
To attain the end propoſed few are 
much too ſcrupulous about the means. 
Sirong ſtomaehs will digeſt coarſe food, 
and eager paſſions will ſometimes 
overitep the boundaries of propriety. 

XX Perſec- 
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Perfection belongs not to man. Hu- 
manity is not exempt from temporary 
inconſiſtency z was not this the caſe 
one falſe ſtep would ineviiable ruin 
him. When, however, incitements, 
perſuaſions, paſſions, hopes, terrors 
or neceſſities, have led him aſtray, 


— —— — —— 
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virtue is a ſtable point to which he 
will always return, if goodness i; the 
predominant quality of his heart. 


SEMPER Ipxy, 


Sept. g. 1794. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The Editors of the Kentiſh Regiſter reſpectfully inform their readers, that the letters 


on this intereſting ſubject have been unavoidably diſcontinued by the abſence of the! 


ii» 
cn 


correſpondent, whole avocations required his preſence in a diſtant part of the kins. 

. . 4 7 8 
dom; but they may depend in future, a portion of the important Hiſtory of France 
will form a part of the contents of each future Number of this work, 


LETTER VI, 


ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
[ Continued from p. 27.] 


N the laſt and former letters, may 

be perceived pretty clearly the 
views of the different parties, prepa- 
ratory to the formation of the Szates 
General; which cannot touch the 
reader's recollection better than in the 
words of Lally Tolendal, who was 
well acquainted with them, and was 
himſelf an actor of conſideration in 
the ſcenes then exhibited : *©** The 
commons wiſhed to conquer; the 
* nobles wiſhed to preſerve what they 
« already poſſeſſed; the clergy waited 
* to ſce which fide would be victo- 
4c rious, in order to join the con- 
4% querors ;**—but, if any one ſin- 
& cerely wiſhed for peace, it was the 
« king.” 

The ſtates had been ſummoned for 
the 27th of April, 1789, and moſt of 
the deputies were on that day aſſem- 
bled at Verſailles ; but the numerous 
deputation from Paris, as well as the 
multitude of the eleQors, occaſioned 
ſo much delay in the elections of 
that city, that the king thought it 
neceſſary to defer the opening of the 
afſembly unto the 4th of May. The 


faftions who were thus brought from 
all parts of the kingdom to claſh to- 
gether and ſhew their animoſity at 


Verſailles, were ſoon diſtinoviſhed, 
and were arranged under their re. 
ſpective leaders before the formal 
opening of the aſſembly They were 
claſſ-d under three great diviſions, 
and theſe ſubdivided into ſmaller 
parties. 

The firſt was the ariſtocratic party, 


who were determined to ſupport, in 


all events, and at all hazards, the 
ancient form and mode of proceed. 
ing, by a ſeparation of the ſtates 
into three chambers, and by each 
chamber retaining its reſpective w/o, 
or negative on the others. This party 
was conſiderable, whether conlidered 
with reſpet to number, or to the 
talents and ability of its leaders, in 
both orders of the nobles and of the 
Clergy. 


The ſecond diviſion was that of 
the middle or moderate party; who, 
though averſe to continue the diſtine- 
tion of three ſeparate orders, as too 
complicated and difficult a ſyſtem tor 
practice, yet wiſhed for a conſtitution 
founded upon the Britiſh principle d 
reciprocal controol, ſuch as we have 
already taken notice of. Though this 
party was not near ſo numerous as the 
former, yet it included names, bott 
with reſpect to talents and integrity» 
which ranked high among the mol 
eminent in the kingdom ; and even 
among the commons, was pen 
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by ſuch men as Mounier, Bergaſſe, 
and Malouet. 

The laſt, but the great and tri- 
vmphant diviſion, was that over- 
whelming democratic party which was 
deſtined to ſwallow up all others, 
and to level all diſtinctions, from 
the ſceptre to the bare croſs of St. 
Louis, in the duſt. This party em- 
braced the moſt violent and turbulent 
ſpirits of the nation in the third 
eſtte, among whom the celebrated 
Mirabeau, finding himſelf rejected 
with contempt by his own order, 
obtained a ſeat, and ſoon became the 
moſt conſpicuous of their leaders, 
which he continued to be, until he 
was unexpectedly arreſted by death, 
in the midſt of his turbulent, and 
ambitious career, Nor were demo- 
cratic principles confined entirely to 
the third eſtate ; they were adopted 
with no leſs violence by the biſhop 
of Autun, and the curate Gregoire, 
who headed a party among the clergy, 
The duke of Orleans, having been 
choſen a member of the ſtates for his 
own bailliage of Creſſy, in Valois, 
took care to provide a ſanction for his 
future conduct, by employing the 
abbe Sieyes, who was particularly 
attached to him, and whoſe name 
ſtood high among the modern ſpe- 
culative philoſophers and politicians, 
to draw up his cabier or initrattions, 
in the name of that bailywicke ; 
which the abbe accompliſhed in a 
manner that could not but afford 
content to the moſt eager wiſhes of 
democracy. 

But in this interval, between the 
firſt aſſemblage of the ſtates at Ver- 
failles, and the day appointed for 
their formal opening, when it might 
have been imagined that all murmur 
and all turbulence would have been 
abſorbed in the expectation and joy 
excited by ſo new and unhoped-for 
an event, the profligate populace of 
the metropolis determined to exhibit 


to the collected repreſentatives of , 


every part of the kingdom, an early 
and notable ſpecimen of the ferociouſ- 
neſs of their manners, and of their 


incurable diſpoſition to diſorder and 
tumult, 
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The primary elections had for ſome 
days been carried on in the different 
diſtricts of Paris; but as this is a 
term and ſubject little underſtood in 
this country, ſome ſhort explanation 
may here be neceſſary, The inhabi- 
tants of every diſtrict in France, pre- 
paratory to the election of delegates, 
hold what is called a primary aſſem- 
bly, where they chooſe a preſcribed 
number of electors, who are to act for 
the whole in the choice uf a repreſen- 
tative to the ſtates. The primary 
aſſemblies have nothing farther to do 
with the final election of delegates, 
nor have they any knowledge who 
they are to be, but they leave their 
caheirs or inſtructions with the elec. 
tors, which are by them communi-. 
cated to the repreſentative, By this 
courſe it is eafily ſeen, that there is 
no immediate or near connection be- 
tween the delegate and thoſe whom he 
repreſents, he being a deputy choſen 
by other deputies, and owing nothing 
directly to the good will of the people 
at large. 

Theſe primary aſſemblies, in which 
cuſtom, and the practice of deſcant- 
ing upon and ſtating grievances in 
their caheirs, neceſſarily produced 
much licence of ſpeech, and afforded 
an opportunity to the meaneſt indivi- 
duals, of publicly venting their diſ. 
contents, could not but be liable to 
produce ſome diſorders, even in well 
regulated ſocieties ; but in the preſent 
ſtate of Paris, their effect was highly 
and juſtly dreaded by the ſober, moſt 
reſpectable, and moſt opulent part of 
the citizens. Whether it was to ob- 
viate theſe apprehenſions, or that the 
court thought it otherwiſe neceſſary, 
the French guards, who had for ſome 
time been ſtationed in that capital, 
now received orders to double their 
guards, and to be conſtantly ready at 
call to preſerve order, 

Things, however, went on quietly 
for ſome days; but it happened that 
M. Reveillon, a citizen of the firſt 
order in point of reſpeQability and 
opulence, and who conducted a capital 
paper-manufaQory, in which he gave 


conſtant employment to a great num- 
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ber of workmen, had preſided, along 
with a M. Henriot, and ſome other 
of the moſt eminent citizens in; that 
uarter, at the primary aſſembly held 
for the diſtrift of St. Antoine. It is 
farther ſaid, that being aſtoniſhed at 
the length and violence of the politi- 
cal harangues held forth by ſome of 
his own workmen, and at the ſtrange 
doctrines which they advanced, Re- 
veillon could not ſo far govern his 
temper, as not to ſhew ſome marks of 
diſapprobation at their conduct. 

This enraged them ſo much, that 
to draw the mob entirely to their ſide, 
and to render his deſtruction certain, 
his own workmen, whom he had fo 
long employed and maintained, raiſed 
the malicious and falſe report againſt 
him, that he was at the head of a 
combination of manufacturers and 
maſters, who had agreed to reduce 
the wages of all the journeymen and 
working people in Paris; and that he 
had himſelf publicly declared, that 
their wages was not only far beyond 
their deſerts, but much more than 
was neceſſary for the maintenance of 
them and their families, 

Such a report, without regard to 
its falſehood, might have been pro- 
ductive of ſome miſchief in any ma- 
nufacturing and populous place, but 
in the tumultuous Fauxbourg, or 
ſuburb of St. Antoine, ever prone to 
ungoverned riot and diſorder, and 
where the population was immenſe, 
it was like the application of wildfire 
to gun-powder. The rabble, how- 
ever, not having yet arrived at the 
height of their fury, amuſed them- 
ſelves the firſt day by burning M. 
Reveillon, and {ome others, in efligy ; 
and a detachment of guards, who 
were ſent to ſuppreſs the tumult, 


being too weak for the purpoſe, their 
failure ſerved to increaſe the audacity 


of the mob. 

The intoxication and mutual com- 
munication produced in the night 
were ſufficient to prepare them for 
any pitch of enormity on the ſuc- 
ceeding day. 'They accordingly pro- 
ceeded to demoliſh the houſes M. 


 Reveillon, and M. Henriot, which 
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they effectually accompliſhed yy 
great diſpatch. A ſtrong body of th, 
guards having arrived before they 
could proceed any farther ig tte 
accompliſhment of their deſigns, we;, 
immediately ſaluted with a vide; 
ſhower of ſtones and tiles, which they 
bore for ſome time with great temper ; 
but perceiving that their forbearance 
only ſerved to render the mob more 
daring and violent in their attack, 
the guards at length threw in a coe 
and heavy fire, which made a nj. 
ſerable ſlaughter among the rabbjs, 
A great number were killed; the 
hoſpitals crowded with the wounded; 
and terror immediately ſucceeding i 


inſolence, the reſt diſperſed as fait a ſome 
they could. lent 

It was ſtrongly aſſerted at the time, Mad 
that this riot was not accidental, and oi 
did not riſe from the aſſigned cauſes, Ri wi 
nor from any ſudden impulle of the po. Mou 


pulace, but had been inſtigated by 
ſome of the leaders of the contending 
ſactions, as an experiment to try the 
temper both of the mob and of the I 
ſoldiers, and therefrom to draw con- with 
cluſions which might hereafter be ap- 
plicable to certain caſes. Thus fat 
is certain, that the court and the po- 
pular party charged each the other 
with being the authors of it; that each 
pointed out a great leader on the op- 
poſite ſide as being the immediate in- 
ſtigator; and that both parties aſſerted, 
with the utmoſt poſitiveneſs, that 
wretches who were dying of their 
wounds in the hoſpitals, confeſſed they 
had been hired, but either would not 
or could not declare by whom,—lt 
either charge be founded, what means 
can hereafter be deemed too execrable 
for the purpoſes of faction: 
Though peace was thus apparently 
reſtored to the capital, yet the ſet- 
mentation among the mob was (0 
great, that it was eaſily ſeen to be 
of a very doubtful and precarious na- 
ture ; a ſtronger proof of which needs 
not to be given, than that the whole 
body of French guards in Paris were 
obliged to be drawn out, with loaded 
arms, bayonets fixed, and artillery 
planted in different places, in 9 


6 inſure the execution of two ruflians 
who bad been taken in the very act 
of plunder. It was in this iofurrec- 
tion that women were firſt ſeen to 
ſerget all the timidity natural to their 
ex, with all the reſtraints fixed by 
dabit and opinion, and to mix with 
note than maſculine fury in ſcenes of 
blood and deſtruction. It was here 
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too that men were taoght to diſguiſe 
themſelves in the dreis of women, 
thereby to evade the puniſhment due 
to their crimes, 

Such were the ſad auſpices under 
which the firlt aſſemblage of the 
ſtates general of France, after a lon 
lapſe of 175 years, was deſlined to 
commence its proceedings. 
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AGE OF REA SON. 


HE following letter was lately 
ſent by a Literary Character of 
ſome eminence to a friend who had 
lent him Pain's Age of Reaſon ;*? 
aid though I know you in general 
zwoid religious diſquiſitions, I think 
it will be acceptable to the readers of 
your miſcellany. No Deisr, 


— —— 
« Dear Sir, 


I return you © The Age of Reaſon,? 
with thanks for the pgraufication of 
my curiofity—though I kept it fo 
ſhort a time, I have read the pam- 
phlet all through, and the following 
curſory remarks on it are much at 
your ſervice, 

If his thoughts were original, he 
night, perhaps, deſerve the praiſe, 
Juch as it is, of vigorous genius, ap- 
plied to the worſt and moſt malicious 
purpoſe that could enter the heart of 
ban,—But the objections muſtered up 
by him in 55 pamphlet pages, againſt 
de Holy Scriptures, contained in a 
ery large volume, are only ſuch as 
we long ſince been repeatedly made, 
pd as repeatedly confuted. The 
inſtian Religion has withſtood the 
tacks of Deiſts and Atheiſts, far 
ore powerful than Tom Pain, for 


be zes; and is certainly much more ex- 
* ended now than it was two centuries 
ds 80; if we only take America into 
le "+ account. 

re 


Pain confounds the corruptions of 


ed be Romiſh Church, with the ge- 
1 une tenets of the Chriſtian Faith; 


then condemns them in a lump, 


— — 


He paſſes over the Theocracy, or im- 
mediate government of God himſelf, 
among the Jews, and reaſons (in þis 
way) on all religions as arifing :rom 
the ſame ſource—the intereſted inven- 
tion of man, He profeſſes to quote 
from the Scripture by memory, not 
keeping a Bible, or having one by 
him, nor probably having ſeen one, 
where he now 1s, for many months : 
Were I do undertake to criticiſe his 
pamphlet, on ſuch grounds, a week 
hence, you would confider me as very 
abſurd and ridiculous, 

He forgets, or pretends to forget, 
one main ground of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, a future ſtate of Rewards and 
Puniſhments ; and regarding our Sa- 
viour merely as a teacher of morality, 
puts him on a level with Confucius, 
and other philefophers. Did Confue 
cius, or does any religion but our 
own, teach the forgiveneſs of injuries, 
as we are forgiven by God, and the 
loving our enemies ? | 

His argument againſt miracles is a 
mere haſh of Hume's ſentiments. Vo- 
lumes have been long ſince written on 
the ſacred prophecies ;——apainſt Which 
a few pages of incohercnt declamation 
can have but very little effect; and as 
to myſtery, his other ground of objec. 
tion to the Chriſtian Religion, he 
owns that the Creation, which he 
himſelf profeſſes to worſhip, is full of 
myſtery ; why therefore thould this be 
made an objection. to revealed reli- 
gion ? 

His language, in {peaking of the 
ſcriptures is impious and diſguſting in 

the 
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the extreme; ſuch as becomes neither 
a gentleman nor a philoſopher. And 
the infidious praiſe he beſtows on our 
Redeemer as a Moral Teacher, is a 
poor apology for his abuſe of Moſes, 
the Prophets, and the Apoſtles, 

He allows that a Chriſtian may be 
a good man, and does not pretend to 
ſay that the ſyſtem of Natural Reli- 

ion, however it may make them 
wiſer in his opiaion, will make man- 
kind either better or happier. Why 
then endeavour to overturn the faith 
of millions, and agitate their miads 
with a miſerable uncertainty, for the 
ſake of getting rid of biſhops and 
parſons; who, when all comes to all, 
are the ſole object of his malice ?— 
Does he conſider this as either juitice 
or mercy to his ſellow creatures, or 
conſulting their happinels, according 
to his own creed ? 

If it were poſſible to ſuppoſe the 
pamphlet written with the beſt and 
moſt benevolent intentions, it is dan- 
gerous in the higbeſt degtee; ſince it 
tends to vahinge the minds of all the 
lower claſſes of people, to baniſh that 
religion, which teaches them obe- 
dience, and beſtows on them content, 
and to leave them at large without a 
guide, principle, or motive to do 


good. But as I confider the progy, 
tion written with a moſt inf via 
view, for the expreſs purpoſe of raiſin 
diſcontent and rebellion, to ridicy 
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BOARD OF AGRIGULTURE, 


ADVANTAGS to be derived from the IMmpRovEemEnT of the Sol as ſtate 


In his Addreſs to the Board of Agriculture, 


HE following is given by fir 
John Sinclair as a general idea 
of the public benefit to be derived 


from the improvement of the terri- 


tory of the country : 

It is not difficult, even on ſuch 
data as have been alrcady obtained, 
to make calcvlations ſufficiently zc- 
curate for every uſeful purpoſe, re- 


| 3 | 

anc revile a religion, which for Ny to | 
has cauſed millions to live in vir Ca 
and die in peace, I think the book the 
and its author ought to be burned hy hou 
the hands of the common hanosm:n ö. 

By the by, I do not conſider Paig of 
as the real author either of the pre. due 
ſent publication, or of many otben de 
under his name. It can be of lite an 
conſequence indeed who is the writer pee 
when we recollect that Locke and of 
Newton dedicated their ſplendid u e. 
lents to the ſupport of that relivicn, 
this weak attempt endeavours to de 
ſtroy. 

It you think that this letter deſerrs 
at leaſt as much credit, compared ui 
The Age of Reaſon, as that does com 
pared with the ſcripture, you wil 
Join with me in one opinion; To ke: 
fait hold of the happineſs which ot 
experience the Chriſtian Religion t 
confer, without running after th( 
theories of an outlawed libeller. 

Your's, very truely, 
BY SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, 

be expected from the improvement 
the kingdom, in regard to income 
capital—and population: and peril 
a {hort ſtatement of ſuch advantage 
may awaken more the public att 
tion, and be more ſatisfactory to 1 
generality of the people, than s 
diſquiſitions. He had thereiore unt 
braced the earlieſt opportun), wou 
throwing together ſome idtas Mun 


ſpectiog the probable advantages to 


&# | 
aut 


de ſubje& for his own private ſatis- 
ation, and for the conſideration of 
the Board and of the Public. 

Of the different reports given in 
o the Board, that from the county of 
Cambridge is by far the molt minute, 
the ſurveyor having, with great la- 
hour, gone from pariſh to pariſh, and 
in general having obtained ſafficient 
formation in regard to ſtock, pro- 
dice and population. At the con- 
dulon of his report, he recapitulates 
an increaſe of rent which may be ex- 


[reted, by improving the cultivation 


of 319,300 acres in that county, of 
which the following is an abitract ; 
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That it ſeemed to him impoſſible to 
contend, that theſe rents are exorbi- 
ant, cr beyond what any tenant 
would be willing to pay for the ad- 
\Wiages of having his land drained, 
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incloſed, and put in a ſtate of im- 
provement. This ſeems, therefore, 
a fair foundation, on which the follow - 
ing calculations may be built. ; 

That the above increaſed rent, it is 
evident, can cnly ariſe trom increaſed; 
produce, or decreaſed expences, but 
principally from the former ; and it 
is not unreaſonable to ſay, that the 
tenant ought to have of increaſed 
produce alone, thrice the increaſed 
rent, or, in the county of Cambridge, 
deducting ſmaller ſums, 438,000], 
per annum, 

That to prove this is a low calcula- 
tion, it is ſufficient to remark, that, 
ſtating the additional produce of 
319,300 acres at 438,000, is only at 
the rate of about 11. 7s per acre, 
wich furely cannot be called too high 
an eſtimate, | 

That in order to judge what addi- 
tion this would make to the national 
capital, the increaſed produce ought 
to be mulciplied by thirty ;—hence 
the total value, at thirty years pur- 
chaſe, would amount to 13,149,000l, 

That in the view of additional po- 
pulation, the reſult is equally ſatis- 
factory. According to the common 
calculation, rol. at an average, is 
ſufſicient for every human being, men, 
women, and children inciuded ; cone 
ſequently 438,000]. of additional pro- 
duce would furaiih ſubſiſtence to 
43.809 additional inhabuants, 

The general reſult in regard to 
Cambridgeſhire, is then as follows: 

Number ot acres to be improved, 
319,000. 

Addition of rent, at the average 
of about gs. per acre. 146, 2621. 

Additional produce, at II. 7s. per 
acre, 438, ooo 

Addition to the national capital, at 
thirty years purchaſe of the produce, 
13,140,000. 

Probable increaſe - of population, 

3,5c0 fouls, | 

That for the purpoſe of calculating 
the extent to which improvements 
may be carried in the kingdom at 
large, it is neceſſ»ry to ſtate, that ac- 
cording to the computation of the cele. 
braced Dr, Halley, Cambridgeſhire 

18 
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is a 70th part of England and Wales, fined to South Britain; and th 


7 { 
conſequently the above reſults are to ſixth more, at leaſt, might ee "I 
be multiplied by ſeventy, in order to added for North Britain, had therd 
aſcertain the improvable value and been any wiſh to make exaggerated | the 
population of the ſouthern part of the eſtimates : and that, as mich of the tain 


united kingdom. 
The reſult of that calculation would 
be as follows : 
Number of acres to be improved, 
22,351,000. 
Addition of rent, at the average of 
about gs. per acre, 10,057,901, 
Additional produce, at II. 7s. per 
acre, 30,173,950. 
Addition to the national capital, at 


additional produce will conſiſt of woy! 
hides, and other raw materials, which 
will employ many hands, and the | nec 
value of which will be trebled by be. 
ing manufactured, it is impoſſible that 
the above ſtatement can do juſtice 10 Exp 
the additional wealth and population 
of the country, reſulting from a ge- 
neral improvement of the fi] ; more 
eſpecially when the improvement of 


* thirty years purchale of the produce, the live ſtock in the kingdom is taken 
- 905,215,500). into confideration, from Which ſa 
* f Probable iccreaſe of population, much additional advantage may be 

1 3,017,385 {ouls, expected. ; dal 
f 3 Thar of the number of acres to be Another objection may be urged, Tha 
3 improved, namely 24,351,000, one is, that no deduction is made on ac- 

* half probably conſiſted of waſte lands, count of the expence of theſe improve. 

5 and the other halt of common fields ments. That is undoubtedly a cir- dns it 
1 and lands under detective cultivation; cumſtance to be attended to by thoſe 

1 and that great as would be the benefit private individuals, by whom tboſe e 0 
vv to be Genved trom the improvement improvements are to be made, But acce 
* of the former, it was che latter from ja a national account, that 15 not an 

= which the greateſt expectations were object for confideration. The public 

of to be entertained, pays for none of theſe improvements: 


That doubtleis there would be ſome, 
who, unaccuilomed to ſuch calcula- 
tions, or perhaps from deſpondency 
of temper, might be inclined to quel- 
rion them. They may probably ſay 
that one diſtrict is too ſmall a founda- 


Though John employs Thomas to 
ſurvey a waſte, to incloſe a common 
held, to build a new houle fer a 
farmer, or to raiſe new plantations, 

K peare 
the public, ſo far from Joling, gains 
by the expenditure, The money thus 
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* tion, on which to build ſo great a laid ont, might have lain dormant in An 

* ſuperſtructure: that Cambridgeſhire the coffers of a Banker, might have 

5 has an unuſual proportion of waſtes been waſted on foreign luxuries, might 

„ and common fields, and conſequently have been employed in manufacturing le 
iv cannot furniſh fair data on ſuch a cal. articles for foreign markets, which 4 
. culation, &c. &c. To this it may be were never paid tor; or might have 2 
3 ſufficient to anſwer, that in ſuch caſes, been deſtined for the cultivation of * 


minute exactneſs is not to be looked 
for. That to be able to form ſome 

enera! idea of the nature and extent 
of public improvement, is a great 
ſtep gained, 

That from every information which 
the Board of Apriculture has as yet 
been able to procure, there are at leaſt 
twenty-two millions of acres, partly 
walte, and partly already in cultiva- 
tion, Which may be made to yield an 
additional produce of 11. 7s. per acre. 
That the above calculatioas are con- 


diſtant territories, with all the riſk of 
being taken from us by an enemy, or 
declaring themſelves independent. 
How different is the ref{ult, when our 
money is laid out at home, and em- 
ployed in a manner, in every poviv.6 
point of view, ſo peculiarly beneficial! 
The improvements of cur own land 
cannot be teken from vs. They te- 
quite no additional troops 10 defend * 
them, nor fortreſſes to be reared for 
their protection. But if any perten 


mould incline to conſider the og vl, 
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ended in carrying on the ameliora- 
* of our own ſoil, as ſo much na- 
nal loſs, let him ſtate the expence 
the ſum of 41. per acre, -which is 
ainly ſufficiently high, (for the 
| crops, after any field is improved, 
in general ſo luxuriant as to repay 
neceſſary expences) and even then, 
pple inducements for improving will 
i remain. : 

Expence of improving 22,351,000 
es, at 41. per acre, would amount 
$9,404,000]. 

Inereſt thereof at 5 per cent. 
470,000, 

Theſe ſums are to be deducted from 
,215,500l. of additional national 
nal, and 30, 173.850l. of addi- 
nal national income. 

That here it was impoſſible not to 
hen to the aſtoniſhing difference, 
ween expending eighty-nine mil- 
ns in improvements at home, or in 
rig conqueſt, After the expendi- 
e of that ſum in war, it would 
counted a moſt fortunate means 


R. Le Franc's book on Free- 
maſonry, of which an account 
peared in your Regiſter for July, 
curious inſtance of fanciful theory. 
te author of that account makes 
ral queries at the end of it, as to 
tendency of Free Maſonry, the 
e of its inſtitution, &c, It is dif- 
lt for any one but a Maſon to 
wer theſe queſtions; and by the 
en of that order I am given to 
rand, it would be highly im- 
her in any of their fraternity to do 
[f what Cecilius Natalis, who is 
ned by Minutius Felix, has ſaid, 
me, “that crimes dread the day- 
it, and that virtue is never afraid 
de public eye,“ their ſilence on 
ſobject is concluſive againſt the 
intentions of the ſociety. The 
git of the public opinion is alſo 
for ively againſt thenr; and the voice 
ite people, if not in this inſtance 
"ce of God, is at leaſt that of 
dl. II. No. 14 
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of re-emburſement, if we could ſecure 
any territory, by a commercial inter- 
courſe with which, five millions per 
annum could be gained; whilft at the 
ſame time, it would be neceſſary to pay 
at leaſt five millions of additional taxes, 
But if that money were laid out at 
home, or rather, if private indivi- 
duals were encouraged to expend a 
part of their wealth and capital in 
the internal improvement of the 
country, inſtead of new taxes being 
neceſſary, the old ones would become 
Iighter and more eafily paid, and 
inſtead of dragging five millions per 
annum, at an enormous diſtance, and 
conſequently with much riſque and 
expence, thirty millions would be pro- 
duced within our own domain, and al- 
ways at our command. That theſe 
were truths which had been often 
vaguely talked of, and conſequently 
made little impreſſion, but which were 
now likely to be probed to the bot. 
tom, and eſtabliſhed beyond a doubt. 
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FREE MASONRY. 


his ſuppoſed vicegerent. Clement 
XII. on the 26th of April, 1738, 
publiſhed his Conftitution, which be- 
gins with the words ** In eminenti.”? 
There he thunders againſt this ſe, 
and launches the terrors of excom- 
munication againſt the individuals 
who compoſe it; from which they 
cannot be relieved by any one, but 
his Holineſs himſelf, except on their 
death bed. Not content with me- 
menacing them with ſpiritual, he ſub- 
jets them alſo to corporal puniſh= 
ment; and enjoins all the ordinaries, 
ſuperior eccleſiaſtics, and inquiſitors, 
to watch in a ſpecial manner over thoſe 
ſectariſts, and to puniſh them as per- 
ſons ſtrongly ſuſpected of hereſy. 

The ſame Pope alſo publiſhed an 
edict, dated 14th of January, 1739, 
in which he forbids, under pain of 
death, and without any hope of pardon, 
all perions from aſſiſting or being pre- 
ſent at the lodges of Free Maſons, 

1 7 which 
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which he terms ** pernicious aſſocia- 
tions, ſuſpected of hereſy and ſedi- 
tion.“ Benedict XIV. confirmed this 
bull, and republiſhed and extended it 
in his conſtitution dated the 1oth of 
May, 1751, called ““ Providas Ro- 
manorum Pontificas.” 
the papal proſcriptions of this order 
many ſecular princes have ſhown them- 
ſelves adverſe to it. 
tion were publiſhed 
Manheim in 1737, by the Elector 
Palatine 3 at Vienna, in 1743; in 
Spain and Naples, in 
Milan, in 1757 ; and 1a various parts 
of Europe at different periods ſince. 
Even Turkey, in 1748, iſſued orders 
to ſurpriſe a company of Free Ma- 
ſons, to impriſon them, and to burn 
the houſe in which they were aſ- 
ſembled. 

Wich reſpect to the time when the 
ſociety firſt originated, ſome of the 
brethren, who have high notions of 
antiquity carry us up to Adam. Moſes 
and Solomon, according to this claſs, 
were Grand-Maſters of the order; 
and the hiſtory of the art, in the in- 
termediate ſtages between our firſt 
Parent and them, is filled with the 
moſt illuſtrious names among the pa- 
triarchs. Others, who are more mo- 
derate in their pretenſions to anti- 
quity, go no higher for their origin 
than the temple of Solomon. 
ſet, who are however of grovling 
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minds, or they would never he con 
tent to be accounted ſuch muſhrogn, 
can trace themſelves no farther bac 
than to a remnant of the Knigh, 
Templars, who took refuge in $4 


— — —— — 


T is of the firſt conſequence, in 
training up the youth of both 
ſexes, that they may be early in- 
ſpired with humanity, and particu- 
larly that its principles be implanted 
ſtrongly in their vet tender hearts, to 


land, and who being often oblize4 WP ** 
In addition to mingle among the infidels, during y che 
Cruſades, found it convenient io n Ity 
cogniſe each other by means of cer; jul 
Severe prohibi= figns. A prieſt who has lately jj, 4" 
againſt it, at on the ſubject at Rome, and to iy I 
Jam obliged for much of this hH,i e 
mation, ſeems to favour an opƷu 
1751 3 at Which he ſays prevails, ** that They 0s 
Cranmer, an Apoſtaie Biſe, viii ©” 
the founder of the ſe, others {; dr 
Oliver Cromwell, and ſome Ki owt 
Arthur.” Ng 
From the above Chronology, os 
will be hard if J. M. cannot ne” 
with ſome period to ſuit any pape 
or to ſupport any propoſition he ma - 
find himſelf inclined to: the latirudii. © 
is extenſive enough for the accommd wh 
dation of any reaſonable man, 2 4 
he, or his ingenious author Le FH 
ſhould be diſpoſed to ſhow that t 2 
ſubverſion of the Roman Empire . ; 
owing to the influence of Mz:xb:na: 1 ' 
and the arch of ſteel, they will find . 
objection to their theory in point .. 
date, from | 1 0 
Your hum ble ſervant, IF 
A third is 
ScruTaTroli .., 
8 * a Ne — nich 
o Bn ner 
ON HUMANITY TO ANIMALS. dv 
e 
FROM MR. BUCKLE's ESSAYS. A 
Juir 
ling 
| d ov 
being permitted to tear off the ve a. 
of flies, whipping cats and dog", our 
tying a ſtring to the leg of a "WW... 
and twirling it round till the thigh". 
torn from the bleeding body ! 1 
highly neceſſarily is it for parete ne 
watch with anxious care cer t 


guard them againſt inflicting wanton 
pain on thoſe animals, which uſe or 
accident may occaſionally put into 
their power. How many diſpoſitions 
have been formed to cruelty, from 


offspring, and diſcountenance eie 
act tending to cruelty (which " 
often ariſe from mere childiſh im 
tions, rather than from 2 bad bee 


1 to ſtifle in the birth every wiſh 
1 defire to inflict- torture, or even 
e unneceſſary pain. I have ſeen 
e inſtance to the contrary, it was of 
\ amiable young lady, with whom 
ch care was taken to keep her ſenſi- 
ry awake, that ſhe was in a con- 
pal agitation by thoſe unavoidable 
iJdents which animals experience; 
+ this ſo rarely happens, that the 
ger lies on the other ſide, and 
ore is little fear of ſuch a quality 
ing carried too far. This tendency 
\ cruelty, ſo direful in its effects to 
ung minds, „ grows with their 
th, and ſtrengthens with their 
eogth, till, by the time boys ar- 
te to manhood, they have loſt all 
ſe ſenfitive perceptions, which do 
our to human nature. Young 
iter muſt have a little horſe to ride, 
12 favourite ſpaniel to accompany 
im; theſe alternately commit, what 
terms faults, and becauſe they are 
is, he is to chaſtiſe them as he thinks 
oper. It the young gentleman is 
ir to a good eſtate, the domeſtics 
ok up to him as their future maſter, 
pd, not daring to diſpleaſe him, he 
oon initiated by the ſervants into 
e art of ingeniouſly tormenting' 
I| forts of animals, ſuch as tying 
us together by their tails, which irri- 
{es them to fight, or by ſhoeing 
Im with walnut-ſhells; an owl 1s to 
e attached to the back of a duck, 
nich of courſe dives in hopes of 
Dnerating itſelf, and the owl follows, 
id when both return to the ſurface, 
e wet but tortured owl, affords 
onderfal ſatisfaction to the young 
Juire and his aſſociates. Badger- 
ting is ſucceeded by bull-baiting, 
Id our hero is at length uſhered into 
at noble diverſion, the ſolace of ſome 
[our nobility, yet the diſgrace of this 
ngdom, the cock pit, where, amidſt 
uns and execrations, he completes 
character which is above all fear of 
ame or humanity, He is ſo well 
nt to laugh at the diſtreſſes and 
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infirmities of his fellow - creatures, 
that he would look upon it as a glo- 
rious act to drive over an old woman, 
ſhould ſhe happen to be too decrepid to 
eſcape the career of his phaeton, and 
his ſupreme delight is to ſee two 
human beings expoſed naked upon a 
ſtage, and uſing the moſt ſkilful efforts 
to knock each other on the head, 
What a ſhout rends the air when one 
has laid his antagoniſt, for a time, 
breathleſs on the ſtage, with the blood 
ſtreaming from the wound! In vain 
do we, who are initiated into the 
ſupreme felicity of ſuch ſcenes, look 
round to find out that pleaſure of 
which we can form no idea, 

It is ſurely unpleaſamt to reflect, 
that there are hardly any of thoſe ſports 
which gentlemen purſue, but are pur- 
chaſed at tbe expence of ſome animal 
or other: the hawk flies at the trem- 
bling pidgeon; the quick-ſcented 
hound purſues the timid hare through 
all her doubles; the pointer, with 
inflated noftril, finds the partridge in 
the ſtubble, and man muſt be gratified 
by nothing leſs than the death of the 
animals {ubmitted to his will. The 
race-horſe ſtrains his every muſcle 
even to torment, and fleets over the 
courſe with a ſpeed almoſt incredible; 
bat his aſtoniſhing ſwiftneſs is of no 
uſe to the ſober part of mankind. 
The ſums allowed by our former ſo- 
vereigns, granted from a wiſe motive, 
to improve the breed of horſes, no 
longer are expended with that view; 
but on the other hand, to train up an 
expenſive breed, calculated only to 
ruin thoſe who have not been initiated 
in the myſteries of the turf, Whilſt 
the animals themſelves kept in an un- 
natural ſtate, inſtead of ranging abroad 
in the fields, paſs a uſeleſs exiſtence, 
and are kept in health by phyſic and 
by periodical returns of exerciſe, the 
only employment for boys brought 
up in wickedneſs, and idleneſs, and 
gaming. 
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NOBLE commander, becauſe he 

could not conceal it, was con- 
tinually boaſting of his riſe from a 
private man. His conſtant expreſſion 
was, did you ever ſee me do ſo and 
ſo, when I was a private ſoldier, 
One day, in the Ifland of St. Evuſta- 
tius, as he was reviewing his troops, 
he took notice of a man in the ranks 
who was very dirty. Going up to 
him: Ho dare you, ſaid he, ap- 
pear in that nalty condition before 
me; your ſhirt is as black as ink; 
did you ever ſee me with ſuch a dirty 
ſhirt ??” No, your honour,* an- 
ſwered the poor man; to be ſure, 
your honour, I never did; but then 
your honour will pleaſe to recollect, 
that your honour's mother was A 
ava/her woman.” 


As a preſs gang, during the late 
war, were patrolling round Smith- 
field, they laid hold of a man tole- 
rably well drefſed ; who pleaded, that 
being a gentleman, he was not liable 
to be impreſſed: Haul him along, 
cries one of the tars; he 1s the 
very man we want; we preſs a damned 
number of blackguards, and are cur- 
fedly at a leſs for a gentleman to teach 
them good manners, 


An Iriſh Counſellor having loſt his 
cauſe, which had been tried before 
three Judges, one of whom was 
elteemed a very able lawyer, and the 
other two but indifferent, ſome of the 
other counſellors were very merry 
on the occaſion, Well, now, ſays 
he, who the devil could help it, when 
there was an hundred Judges on the 
bench? An hundred! {aid a ſtander- 
by, there were but three,-By St. 
Patrick, replies he, there was a figure 
of one and two cyphers. | 


A little gentleman of the long robe 
having a diſpute with a remarkably 
bulky barriſter, the big wan threat- 
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ened to put him in his pocket: tf, 
do ſo, ſaid the dapper, you will hay 
more law in your pocket than try 
bad in your head, 


A brave Dutch captain being ca 
manded by his colonel to 90 on 
dangerous exploit againſt the Prenc 
with forces that were unlikely to at 
chieve the enterprize, the captain ad 
viſed the colonel to ſend but half f 
many men; Why fo, ſaid the ce 
lonel? Becauſe, replied the captay 
they are enough to be killed. 


Two country attornies overtaking 
wag goner on the road, and thinkin 
to break a joke vpon him, aſked hi 
Why tis fore horſe was fo fat and 1] 
ret ſo lean? The ;waggoner knoy 
ing them to be limbs of the law, 3 
{wered them, that his fore horſe we 
a /awyer and the reſt were his client 


A man going home late at nig 
was ſtopped by the patroles, and aſke 
where he was going: He being 1 
toxicated with liquor, told them, 
came from where they would like 
have been, and was going where dhe 
dare not come for their ears, The 
then aſked his name and where | 
lived. My name, ſays he, is {eve 
and twenty ſhillings, and where I |1 
is out of the king's dominions. Upe 
which they took him to the waic 
bouſe. The next day he was ex 
mined before the juſtice, for the 
pertinent anſwer given to the patrols 
Upon which he ſaid, Pleaſe your w0 
ſhip, I was at a punch- houſe, where 
had good liquor, which made me 13 
they would wiſh to be there ; and 8 
going home to my wife, where tn 
had not a right to come; my name 
moidere ; and I live in Little 5710! 
This anſwer fo pleaſed the Juſtice i 
he was diſcharged immediatc!y. 


A ſailor paſſing by a cooper“ x 
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and ſeeing a number of tubs piled 
above each other at the door, began 
to kick and tumble them about the 
ſtreet, The maſter coming out, and 
defiring to know the reaſon of the 
flrange proceeding. —Damn e, 6. 
plied Jack, why ſhould not every tub 
fand upon its own bottom. 
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A nobleman telling the- huſband 
of a lady remarkably beautiful, that 
he could never look at his wife with. 
out breaking the tenth commandment, 
Your lordſhip, replied the gentleman, 
is welcome to break the tenth come 
mandment as often as you pleaſe, pro- 
vided you do not break the ſeventh, ' 
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ODE TO A FLY. 


BY DR. SAYERS, 


AY Child of Summer, who, on bur- 
niſh'd wings, 
Unceaſing ply'ſt thy bulk and mazy flight, 
Taſting with rapture all that Nature flings 
Profuſely round—ftill courting new delight. 


Come, in thine airy dance, and freely ſip, 
The clear juice ſparkling to my thiiſty lip; 
And, wheeling ſportive o'er my tempting 
board, 
Cull the red nectarine for thy lucious meal, 
Or from the peachits pulp of fragrance ſteal, 
And calmly rifle Autumn's choiceſt hoard, 


Then buzzing haſte thee to the ſunny field, 
Or drink the perfume that the moorlands 
yield, 

Or ſwiftly to ſome flowery vale repair, 
There jocund float adown thedimoling ſtream, 
And meet thy brethren in the ſetting beam, 

And bathe thy ebon fides in purple air, 


While, thoughtleſs ſailing on the ſcented gale, 
Beware yon ſlimy threads, the wolf of 
death, | 
The ſpeckled Spider will empierce thy mail, 
And quench its ſpirit with his tainted 
breath, 


Oh, may no tempeſt ſhade thy mirthful day, 
Nor glue thoſe filmy wings with whelm- 
ing rain! 
Oh, may no feather'd foe moleſt thy way, 
And fluttering bear thee to his infant train! 


May no fierce inmate of the curling brook, 
While o'er his bead thou ſpeed'ſt thy cir- 
cling flight ; | 
Snatch thee unheeding to his watry nook, 
And ruthleſs force thee from the cheerful 
light, 


Long, long may Summer lengthen out the 


year, 


And ſpare a life ſo bright with varied joy; 


A little life, which glides uncheck'd by fear, 
Tho? chiil ng Winter hover to deſtroy. 


How different Man—he forms the lowering 
cloud, 
Of gloomy Care his happieſt hour to ſhroud, 
Fixing on doubtful III his reſtleſs eye; 
How wiſer far, ke thee, with gladſome 
heart, 
To catch the tranſports Nature's gifts imparty 
And frolic, carcleſs of Futurity, 


The BISHOP of LONDON's OPINION 
on WAR. 


From Dr. Portecus's Poem on Death, 


ONE murder makes a Villain, 
M11110Ns a Heroe : Princes are privi- 
leged 
To kill, and numbers ſanctify the erime. 
Ah! why will Kings forget that they are 
men? 
And men that they are brethren? Why de- 
light | 
In Human SACRIFICE? Why burſt the ties 
Of Nature, that ſhould knit their ſouls toge- _ 
ther 
In one ſoft bond of amity and love? 
They yet {ill breathe deſtruction, ſtill go on, 
I:.humanly ingenious, to find out 
New pains fur life, new terrors for the graves 
Artificers of death! Still Monarchs dream 
Of univerſal empire, growing up 
From univerſal run. Blaſt the defign, 
Great God of Hoſts, nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at Ambition's ſhrine ! 


ODE 
To a Temperate Morning in January. 


BY DR. PERFECT, 
HAL. mild-ey'd Morn, for thou art ſoft 


and fair, 
As breaks upon the boſom of the May! - 
When the blue Vi'let bares 
Her biſom to the breeze, 
Come, 
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Come, and the light-wing'd Spring ſhall 
drop a ſmile, 

Sweet Premature ! nurs'd on Old Winter's 
breaſt, 

Shall lift her blue-ſoft eye 

And wanton in hy beam, 

Lamp of the wintry world! Thou Heaven'lit 
ſun |! 

Oh haſte and woo the young reluctant Maid, 

And bid her humid lip 

Drop wiih the ripen'd balm. 

Come, chaſte-ey'd God, while yet the ice- 
hung cloud 

Around thy throne in wintry glory ride; 

The Virgin loves thy ſight, 

While yet its blaze is dim'd. 

For ſoon, when glowing with the ardent fires 

Of ſtrong-ſoul'd Paſſion, 1»! the Se:aph Meed 

Shrinks, from the ſolar noon, 

Gathers her ſweets and flies 

Propitious Morn, my melancholy Muſe, 

Drops her cold tear upon the bloomleſs earth; 

Reflecting man, like thee, 

May totter to his tomb. 

Yet even when Summer's fluſhing ch:ek 
was full, 

I've ſeen the pale Roſe wi her on the thorn, 

And ſltink like injur'd Worth 

From ſullen ſ{curatul Pride. 


— 


TO AUTUMN. 
BY MRS. K ADStrzrr. 


SWE Autumn! how thy melancholy 
grace 
Steels on my heart, as through theſe ſhades 
; ] wind: 
Sooth'd by thy breathing ſigh, I fondly trace 
Each lonely image of the pen ſive mind. 


Loy'd ſcenes, lov'd friends long loſt ! around 
me ri ſe, 
And wake the melting thought, the tender 
tear; 
That tear, that thouzht, which more than 
mirth I prize — 
Sweet as the gradual tint, that paints thy 
year! 


Thy farewell ſmile, with fond regret, I view, 
Thy beaming lights, ſ»ft glioing o'er the 
woods; 
Thy 2 landſcape, touch d with yellow 
ue, | 
While falls the lengthen'd glam; thy 
winding floods. 


Now veil'd in ſhade, ſave where the kiff's 
| Wh. te ſa ls 
Swell to the breeze, and catch thy ſtream- 
ing ray 
But now, e en now, the partial viſion fails, 
And the wave ſmiles, as ſweeps the cloud 
awaiY; 
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Emblem of life! thus chequered is its plans 


Thus joy ſucceeds to grief thus ſmile; the 
varied man 


— Y ——— — 


VERSES 
Hung upon an Oak in Lord Long ford's Parl. 


b bY... E Monarch Oak, BaiTaxnia'y 
ſtrength and boaſt, 

Adorns her foreſts, and defends her co:ſt ; 

To NaTture's ſons he food and ſhade ſup 


plies, 
His branches crown the earth and grace the 
ſrics, 


And when at length the Woodman's arms 
invade, 

And the thian'd foreſt ſees his honours fade, 

He tails, on a new element to relgn, 

And ſoon afl.res the empire of the Mein, 

Lends wings to RaLE1Gn's enterprizing ſoul, 

With ſteady Cook x ſurveys the diſtant pole, 

Unites with mercy gallant LoxGrory's 
name, 


Bears HAW EK x to victc ry and Hows to fame! 


INSCRIPTION, 
On a Seat at Whiſton, in Pembrokeſhire, which 
food expoſed to the Sun, 


FORMD to attend on ſilence, ſhade, aud 
eale, 
Where the luxurious indolent might doze; 
Where Love, unheard, might urge its ten- 
d'reſt pleas — 
And languic BEA UT ſhelter to repolcy 


How long muſt I remain, by f te ſevere, 
My Counder's pious purpoſes to foil; 
Thus miſapplied, unceaſingly to bear 
The martyr-plaiats of thoſe I'm doom'd ta 
broil ! 


Hence to ſome ſpot, kind friend to his deſign ! 
Quick ſnatch me from this torrid zone 
away, 
Where, taught by Nature, am'rous boughs 
entwine 
A love-inſpiring umbrage to diſplay ! 


Diſpos'd to ſuffer MoR NIN G“'s earlieſt beam, 
Mild as it is, not glaring to intrude: 
Partial alike, to catch-day's farewel glezmes 

But tyrant Noox entirely to exclude, 


So ſha!l the Miſtreſs of this lov'd retreat 
The ſpot with her angelic preſence grace 
Her heart's fond Maſter following to the feat, 
The ſoul of VIX Tux in her char.is c 
trace. 
So ſhall this ſpot be facred to the joy, 
Which only ſuch as love like them can 
know 
A bliſs (of ſuch earth) without alloy 
The bliſs of EDEN prior to his woe! 
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JEU D' ESPRIT. 
it i. prfſible, ere long, that the Siege of Wil- 


liamſtadt may be reſumed, to make known the 
following Anecdote, reſpectir g the late ficge, 
may be of ſerwice to the cauſe of the Allies. 


Mynheer and Frow retir'd to bed, 

With the French army in their head; 
Into a broken Number falling, 
Bchold them toſling, tumbling, ſprawling ! 
Surpriz'd, Mynheer begin to feel 
His back bone turn'd into a keel; 
To oak his ribs were changing faſt, 
And from his belly ſprung a maſt 3 
His limbs, miraculouſly ſhrunk, 
Retir'd into the parent trunk; 
His b-aawny rump, grown harder, rounder, 
Now carry'd-a braſs eighteen pounder 
But as for modeſty I'm fam'd, 
No port-hole ſhall by me be n:m'd; 
In ſhort, he found himſe:f afloat, 
Completely chang'd into a boat: 
The w.nd was fair, unfurl'd the ſail, 
Away he ſcuds before the gale, 
Scarce had he ſail'd a league or two, 
When Williamſtadt appear d in views 
Alas ! the hungry flames devour 
The humble root, the lofty tow'r: 
The ſavage French, *midit ſhow'rs of balls, 
Advance to ſcale the ſhatter'd walls; 
But, bang Mynheer let fly among 'em, 
And into ſudden panic flung 'em ; 
Happy the Freachman who could "ſcape 
The eighteen pounders, round and grape! 
Hearing her huſband's cannon rattle, 
The lady dreampt ſhe was in battle! 

As quick as thought the mattreſs floats 5 
The loyal Frow had op'd the fluices, 
And thus Du Mounir ſhe reduces, 
Ani thus ſhe drowns the Sans-Culottes ! 


AS late Dou Mob RIS terror ſpread, 0 


— — 


ON THE 
DEATH OF A NIGHTINGALE, 
From Roandolph*s Poems, 


O, ſolitary wood, and henceforth be 
Acquainted with no other harmony 
Than the pye's chattering, or the ſhrieking 
note 

Of boding owles, and fatal raven's throat. 

Thy ſweeteſt chanter's dead, that warbled 
forth 

Lays, that might tempeſts calm, and fill 
the north, 

And call down angels from their gl-rious 
ſphere 

To hear her ſongs, and learn new anthems 
there. 

That foul is fled, and to Elyſium gone; 

Thou a poor d. ſert left; go then and run. 

Bey there to want a grove, and if ſhe pleaſe 

To fing again beneath thy ſhadov.y trees; 
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The ſouls of happy lovers, crown'd with 


bliſſes, 
Shall flock about thee, and keep time with 
kiſles, 
SONNET, 


10 FULI-A., 
(FROM MARCELLUS.) 


WHEN thoughtleſs late, by Love infie 
dious led, 

With eager joy 1 ſnatch'd the kiſs, 

Ah not my lips monopoliz'd the bliſs, 
For with the kiſs my ſol. delighted, fled: 
Enamour'd of the ſpot the linger'd there, 
Nor heeded once her hapleſs owner's prayer; 

Till, long exanimate, I ſent my beart 
In haſte his wanderine ſiſter to reclaim z 

But he oo, treacherous, ſoon forgot his 

part, ' 
Charm'd by the magic luſtre of thing 
eye 


Then, oh !—unlefs thy willing lips ſup- 


A vital warmth to cheer my ſinking frame 
Curſt be the hour when firſt I tle the kiſs— 
—ETERNAL TORMENTS fer a tranſient bliſs 


London, Sept. 6, 1794, FITZ-ALAN. 
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SONNET. 


BY THE SAME, 


Written on a diſtant Veto of Canterbury Cathes 
dral, March, 1794, 


Inſcribed to Miſe S. Te, 


RST as the P1t6r1m, eager on his way 
To pay the tribute of devotion due, 
Thy hallow'd turrets glancing on his view, 
Bleſt the rude fane, and hyman'd the grate. 
ful lay to 


Such joy feel TJam=yet=ah!lno corn T bear, 
No glittering GEMs, for ſainted BECKET'S 
ſhrine |= 
No pi:us purpoſe of religious care, 
No with devout inſpires my fond deſign. 


At BAU r 's ſhrine, a faithful zealot 1 
To pay my vows of endleſs Love appear. 
Nor will my jura rigidly deny 
The humble offering a HEART ſincere. 
Ahl - doubly blet!—if ſuch my gracious 
doom, 
I bear ber heart a PRECIOUS RELIC homes 


London. Sept. 7, 1794 ' 
99% 60% 5 
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RETRO SPECT 


HE intelligence from the conti- 

nent, during the preſent month, 
bas been uniformly inauſpicious to 
this country; and has excited very 
ſerious emotions in the minds of the 
people. They contemplate an enemy 
whoſeſubjugation they have been taught 
to regard as eſſential to the ſalvation 
of this country every where trium- 
phant, every where victorious. The 
ſylle m, ſo fatal to the eſtabliſhed order 
of Europe, ſo deſtructive of demeſtic 
tranquillity, and of that proſperity, 
the offspring of induſtry encouraged 
and protected by equitable laws, that 
ſyſtem is daily extending its baneful 
influence, though the world appears 
to be in arms to oppoſe its progreſs. 
It is unfortunate for the intereſts of 
this country, that her allies, who are 
more ſeriouſly menaced by the ſucceſs 
of the French arms, have either by 
their jealouſies, or their crooked po- 
licy defeated every ſcheme of opera- 
tion which depended for its ſucceſs on 
the joint operations of the armies. 
One power, in particular, ſeems in a 
fair way to pay dear for the ſhuffling 
and ny ors part he has acted, in 


flying from thoſe engagements which 


he was bound, by every tie of honor 


and good faith, to ſupport; and in 


exerciſing an unprecedented tyranny 
in the diviſion of the territories of a 


neighbouring nation, to which he 


could aſſert no other pretenſions than 
thoſe exerciſed by a common robber, 
namely, force. The King of Pruſſia, 
by not fulfilling his ſtipulations with 
this country, in furniſhing his quota 
of troops, was the firſt means of diſ- 
concerting the projects of the allies ; 
the feeble force which he preſented, 
after long delays on the Rhine, gave 
the enemy an opportunity of conſoli- 
dating their ftrength in the Nether- 
Jands, and uniting that formidable 


army againſt the Emperor, which has 


beaten down every thing that oppoſed 
it. The Duke of York, by the pre- 
cipitancy of his Jate retreat, ſhowed 
but too evidently his own imbecility, 


* 
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of POLITICS, 


and the amazing ſtrength of his op- 
ponent General Pichegreu. Whilg 
General Clairfait, with an army of 
70,000 men, is confeſſedly incompe- 
tent to face the French Genera] Jour. 
dain, By the late advances of the 
French armies we have much reaſon 
to be apprehenſive for the fate of 
Maeſtricht, and ſhould that place fall, 
the army under Jourdain will, in all 
probability, immediately enter Hol. 
land, and will be covered in the ex. 
pedition by that under Pichegreu— 
their forces united we fear will be an 
overmatch for any power which the 
allies can, during the preſent cam. 
paign, bring againſt them, The 
ſeaſon of the year is, however, fa. 
vourable to the Dutch; and, by in. 
undating their territory, which we un- 
derſtand is determined on to a very 
great extent, they may avert the 
entire conqueſt of their country for 
ſome time; but a great portion of it 
will, in all probability, be devoted to 
plunder and confiſcation. 

It is the general conjecture, that 
another campaign has been determined 
on by our government ; but whatever 
means may be depictured on paper, 
to render it ſucceſsful, it will inſpire 
but very feeble hopes in the minds of 
the people, who have uniformly wit- 
neſſed the power and reſources of the 
French fully adequate to the occaſion ; 
and ſhould the forces which are at 
preſent in arms againſt them, be 
multiplied to double their number, 
France will yet furniſh an army thac 


will outnamber them, and render the 


deſparity as evident as at the preſent 
moment. Diſcouraging, as all theſe 
conſiderations undoubtedly are, there 
appears no poſſibility of extricating 
ourſelves by an honovrable peace. 
The inclinations of the Convention 
appear by no means to lean that way, 
and ſhould any party, which has or 
may have an aſcendency, open à 
door for negociation with a view to 
put an end 10 the diſtractions of their 


country, the inſtability of their power 
would 
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would preclude all idea of ſecurity to 
Great Britain; and the moſt proba- 
dle conjecture is, that a treaty would 
de broken through: before. it could be 
orcured, and its projectors pay for 
their temerity with their lives. 

a diſolotion of parliament has been 
nearioned with much confidence, as 


— 
L % 
. 


HIS manſion is pleaſantly fi- 
twared in the village of Barham, 
d:ſe to the church. The manor of 
Parham ia the reign of King Henry 
H. was held of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, by Randal Fitzurte, one 
0! the - murderers of Becket in the 
Cathedral of Canterbury, in 1770; 
n his deſcendants it remained till the 
lime of James I; it was then alienated 
bo the rev. Charles Fotherbye, arch- 
teacon and afterwards dean of that 
church; his grandſon Charles dying 
In 1677, without iſſue, gave it by 
vill to his next brother Anthony, who 
elt one fon Charles, a captain in the 


[* my. little excurſions into the 
country, there is one place which 
| cever fail ro viſit, the Church-yards. 
ly fieſt inducement to this practice 
"5, perhaps, a gloomineſs of diſ- 
poſi jon, caught by reading Hervey's 
M:ditations and Young's Night 
Thoughts; bur, what is remarkable, 
| found this melancholy abate in pro- 
portion to the frequency of my viſits 
bo thoſe repoſitories of the dead; and 
cannot account for this, otherwiſe 
hin by referring you to the ingenvity 
of our village poets, who have con- 
Vol II. No. 14. 


yal navy, who dying in 17 20, left by 
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ſpeedily to take place; there cer- 
tainly is fair preſumption, that this 
event will be accelerated by affairs on 
the continent, Miniſters will hardly 
deem a proſecution of the war, under 
all its unfavourable circumſtances, 


prudent, without an appeal to the 
people. 


© *ACCOUNT of BARHAM COURT, 
THE SEAT OF CHARLES DERING, ESQ, 


[With an Engraviug.] 


Mary his wife, daughter of George 
Elcocke, eſq two daughters. Mary 
the eldeſt carried this manor and ſeat 
in marriage in 1728, firſt to Henry 
Mompeſſon, eſq. of the county of 
Wilts, who refided at Barham-court, 
and died in 1732 without iflue ; and 
ſecondly, in 1735, to fir Edward De- 
ring, bart. of Surenden, (being his 
ſecond wife.) Sir Edward died in 


1762, leaving his wife and three 


children, Charles, Mary, and Tho- 
mas, ſurviving. Lady Dering died 
in 1775, and was ſucceeded by her 


eldeſt ſon Charles, the preſent owner 
and reſident, 
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EPITAPH S. 


trived to mix the grave and the gay 
in ſuch exact proportions, that your 
mind 1s equipoiſed between grief and 
Joy. | | 

In a late excurſion in the county of 
Kent, I was very much amu/ed in my 
viſits to the church-yards; and 1 
really think that if the force of bu- 
mour continues to be exerted; a church- 
yard will ſoon deſerve to be ranked 
among our places of public amuſe- 
ment. I copied a few oddities, with 
which you may fill half a page, when 
it ſuits your leaſure, if agreeable. 
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LiINSs TED. 
On James H.geſſon, e/j, Merchant 


Adventurer. 


Infancy, youth and age are from the womb 
Man's ſhort, but dangerous, paſſage to the tomb. 
H-re landed (the d of that we ventur d 

In Nature's c m b uſe this duſt is enter J.) 
Alms deeds ate ſu eſt bills at fight (che vet 

O Heaven's excharge are ſurect to proteſt;) 
This uncorrupted manna of the juſt 

Is laſting fore, exemp: from worms and duſt, 


Tox 6. 


There is a matter of. fact neatneſs 
in the laſt line et the low ing, which 
] wiſh your Anna Marias and Della 
Crouſcas would 1mitate. Nothing they 
write is halt io intelligible. 


Dear ſoul ! ſhe ſu/idenly was ſnarch'd away, 
And turhed into culd and liteliets clay; 

She was a loving mother, and a virtuous wife; 
Faithtui and juſt in eveiy part of life: 

We here on earth do face as dh the flowers 

N ow, Mark what toliows -- 
She was alive and well, and dead within three 
bours ? 


ELTBAM. 


The following is ſuch a {ra7n at a 
rhyme as we teldom meet with even 
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COUNT:Y-INTELLIGENCE 


Thurſdoy, Aug. 28. 


OBFRT Curtis ano Samuel Ward were 

ex-cuied on Penenden-heath, purfnant 
to their ſcnter.ce at the laſt Vaidione aſſize, 
for horſe ftealing, 

Saturgay 30. Eight Engliſh ſeamen landed 
berween Wa mer and Deal having eſcaped 
from a French priſon at Bow] 'gne, where they 
had been under cloſe confinement, By their 
natrative, the Engliſh prifoners were moſt 
crucily treated in rarice fince June 1: 5; the 
pe»ple being exceedingly exalperated at the 
deſcat of their fle:t at ſea by lord Howe. 

Monday. Sept 1. Since the firſt inſtitotion 
of the Kent and Canterbury Hoſpital, 115 
patients have been cured and relieved, and 37 
now remaining under cure 

Sunday 7, A ſermon preached at Deal 
chapel, by the rev, Dr. Bey, prebendary of 
Rocheſter, for the benefit of the chatity-ſchool 
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in our modern poets, who are Plapui 
coſtive. 
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] am only gone a little while be fore; 
Prepare, prepare to foilow mez—theref:r, 


— ——— 


Foor's CR AN. 


A better apology for an epitaph, 
never met than in the following, 


The 18th of Auguſt, I was at Font”; Crop 
To fee fer an epitaph I can ſafely ſay; he 
But as I found none, I went merri!y my 


And to St. Mary Cray 1 am certain}: gte. 


— . —— 
ST. PETER 's, CARTER EBHr RT. 


T ſhall trouble you at preſent, wir 
only one more, in which you will pe 
ceive that a bargain was ſtruck be 


tween the deceaſed and poſlenn(y, yg 
certain conditions; from which th 


latter have not yet departed, = 
ide e 
% Touch not the grave, my bones, nor at Hes 
the duſt; | to de 
« But let this ſtone which ſtands be 111 ſtove, 
firſt,”? about 
Mr. I 
Jam your humble ſervant, gh 
Huth 
A Tovk1s vule: 
fame 
— — — — ne I 
beta 
Q1) 
ff ho 
at Hi 
in that town. The collection amounted hoye 
near 501. | Mi 
Tueſdayg. The Graveſend Volunteer Co wi 
pany of Artillery, practiſed firing f 164d lr, 
balls fram the lower ba'tery at that piaC ir tþ 
with a precihon and exaGngis, that receiv I N 
the commendations of many military offi To 
prefent, | CE 
. Medneſdiy 10. An oaſt, with 2 large qual vy 
tity of hops, belonging to Mr [etl; G be lat! 
of Tenterden, conſume o by fite; ſupp ed hp 
be 2ccafhoned by ſome new charcval bels la | 
therein, not prope ly extinguiſhed. 
Sunday 14. Came on the election | 
mayor ot Cancerbury ; when the number 
votes. for Mr, Alderman Batbam were 31 Ja 
for Mr. Alderman Hodges 310. — 4 SW W 
was demanded by Mr, Hodges, on e VI! 
ſumption that ſ me of the freemen wer! Rena 


If 


eligible to poll for mayor, under the chat kent 
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of the city, on account of non-teſidence within 
its libe ties. 5 

Manday 15. As ſome engineers were pro- 
ging ten pieces of cannon in Archclift-forr, 
Dover, for an armed cutter at that port, fix 
i them burſt, Provimentially no perfon was 
iyed, though more than 1co pieces of the 
hagments were ſcattered ia almoſt every di- 
«ion 3 many windows were broken, and 
chimneys thrown down, in the ncighboure 
ood: 1 

Tueſday 16. A malthouſe, with its con- 
tents belonging to Mr, Knight, of Strood, 
wrt down. The flames were happily ex- 
tioguithed before they could communicate to 
m adjoining building, or the conflagration 
voold have been creadiul. 

Friday 19. The ſcruiiny of the poll for 
mayor of Canterbury cloſed; when there ap- 
peared to have been 14 bad votes ſtruck off 
om Mr. Alderman Barham, and 9 from 
Mr. Alderman Hodges, being perſons who did 
not tete within the liberties of the city; 
which, with one vote tendered for Mr. Hodges, 
znd proved to have been received by the 
Shenff, but omitted to be entered by the 
cle, being allowed, left a majority of five 
for the latter, 

Saturday 20. Between ſeven and eight in 
the evening, a fire broke out in an hop-oaſt 
at Seaton, in the parith of Ickham, ſuppoſed 
to de cauſed by the cloth being too near the 
love, which was entirely contumed with 
bout 10 ton of hops therein, the property of 
Mt. R. Gibbs, together with a barn containing 
large quantity of wheat, part of the dueiling- 
toute of Seaton-farm, occupied by Mr. 
Huthee, alſo a waggon-lodge and other out- 
loſes, The wind being very high, the 
fames were topped with great difficulty, by 
ne numerous and ready afhiftance of the 
t2hbouring inhabitants. 
dunday 21, A bop-oaft, with about a ton 
f tops, belonging to Mr. Vincent Varham, 
it oath, by ſome unknown accident, de- 
loved by fires 
| Jonday 22. A common hall called in the 
[ily of Canterbury; when the ſheriff declared 
Mr. Alderman Hodges duly elected mayor 
u the year enſuing, A proieft was read 
V alderman Barham, againſt the proceedings 
Mitte ſheriff, in which he claimed a right 10 
e been returned in preterence to Mr. 
Fivages, ay having a majority of votes on 
wing the poll; and intormed the freemen 


Wat he had taken ſuch ſteps as ine law pointed 
UM io obtain redcels, 


— B — —— 


PROMO TIONS, &e. 


a James Monypenny, eſq. to be captain; 
Lbert Weller, gent, to be lieutenant; and 
Pellamin Munn, gent to be cornet, in the 
*0i (roop of Gentlemen and Veomanty. 


Jmes Burn, zent. to be enſign in the Eaſt 
Rent Militia, 
2 2 2 
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William Coaſt, eſq. to be lieutenant in the 
Weſt Kent Militia, 

Thomas Bennett, and John Bennett, eſqrt. 
to be captains; Rube:t Mein, Francis Per- 
kins, James Plummer, and liaac Topping 
Packman, gents, to be lieu'enants, in the 
Faverſham Volunteer Companies, 

Robert Whitnal, and Robert Hine, gehts. 
to be lieutenants in the Milton Company of 
Volunteers. 

Tne rev. John Charies Beckingham, II. n. 
to the reftory of Upper Hardres, with the 
chapel of Steliing annexed, void by the death 
of the rev. Thomas Cobb. 


— —-— — ä —— 
MARRIACGCZS. 


Aug. 30. At Bravghing in Hertfordſhire, 
the rev. Richard Harvey, jun. vicar of St, 
Laurence in 'Thaact, to Miis Ann Wade. 

31. At Maidflone, Mr, Thomas Maiting 
cooper, to Miſs E. Hickmor, 

Sept. 6. AtNewnham, Mr. Peters, ſchool» 
matter, to Mrs. Noah, 

8. By ſpecial licence, at St. George's, 
Hanover-ſquare, the right hon, lord Saye and 
Sele, to the hon. Mit: Eaidley, daughter ot 
lord Eardley. 

At Minſter in Thanet. Peter Currie, eſq. 
captain in the Laſt Mi-dieſ-x militia, to Miss 
Hubbald, daughter of lizutenant-colont! Hub- 
bald, ot the ſame regiment, ; 

9. At Aſhford, Mr. Nehemiah Ford, to 
Mrs. Mary Efion, 

12. At Dover, Mr. ]:mes David Debaun, 
ſci;oulmaſter, to Miſs Sarah jel). 

15. At Dover, Mr. john Hartley, ſhoe- 
maker, to Miſs E. Ratcliſt, daughter of capt, 
1nhomas Ka'clift, 

17, At Upper Deal, Mr. Thomas Athers, 
to Miſs Ejizabeth Wanſtall. 

At Sheerneſs, Mr, J. Rattery, baker, to 
Miſs Elizabeth Priflencen. | 

18. Atthe Quaker's Meeting-houſe, Red. 
eroſs-ſtreet, Southwark, Mr. James Payne, 
baker, of Dover, to Miſs Sulannah Shaw, of 
Kennirgton-lane, Lambeth. | 

At Dover, Mr. Thomas Butler, draper, of 
Deal, to Miſs Eſther Mecrow. 

At Whittaple, Mr. Henry White, ſhee- 
maker, to Mifs Sally Brock. 

At Ealing in Middleſex. Dr, John Gillies, 
of Portman-ſquare, to Miſs Catherine Beaver, 
of Dover, davghter of the late rev. James 
Beaver, of Lewknor in Oxfordſhire, 

21. At Canterbury, Mr. R. Croſs, linen- 
diaper, to Mrs, Browne. 

22. At Eaſt Grinſted in Suſſex, Mr, 
Richard Wilde, linen draper, of Maidſtone, 
to Miſs Anne Martyr, of Eaft Pecknam, 

24. At Boxley, the rev. John Wood, vicar 
of Hearne, to Miſs Benion, eldeſt daughter 
of the rey, Dr. Eenſon, prebendary of Cane 
terbury, | 
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Oc. 9, 1793. On board the Warley Eaſt- 
Indiaman, by an accident in the courſe of his 
duty, Mr. John Hodges, ſecond fon of Thomas 
Ha let Hodges, eſq of Hempſted- place in this 
county, 

Aug. 27 At Chatham, in an advanced 
age, univerſally reſpected, Mr. William Fry, 
upwares of fifty years a ſchoolmaſter in that 
town. 

Lately, at Maidſtone, after a lingering il1- 
neſs, Mrs. Taſſell. 

30. Ar Chatham, aged 82, Mrs, Boothe, 
relict of the la e Mr. Boothe, formerly fore- 
man of the houſe carpenters in the dock 
there, | 

Lately, at Rocheſter, lieut. John Skinner, 
of the Marines, ſon of the late Mr. John 
Skinner, ſurgeon, 

Sept. 7. At Maidſtone, Mr, R. Moore, 
livery-ſtable keeper, 

9. At Lees Court, Miſs Grace Watſon, 
youngeſt daughter of the hon, Mr Watſon, 

Lateiy, in London, the rev. Richard Bland, 
of Tunſtal-houſe. 

12. At Boſtol near Rocheſter, Mrs, Spong, 
relict of Mr. A. Spong, and the third daughter 
of the I»te alderman Starke, of Rocheſter. 

At Farningham near Dartford, Mr, William 
Steines, ſon of the late Mr, Thomas Staines, 
of Canterbury, 
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At Ramſgate, in his 31ſt year, Mr Nu, 
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peace, of Serle fireet, Lincoln's 1nyc6c1,. 


Lately, at Dover, Robert Whitins 
ſpeed and faithful ſervam of Mr 
Ke nett; hedrove the travelling 
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Dover to London nearly 24 vers. 
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Lately at Rizerhead, Mr. Cooper, porters 


brewer, 


14. At Malmain's-hall, in the huge. 
Hoo, in her Egth year, fincere!y tec 
regre-te®, Mrs, Mary Duppa, wiic of |! 


Ws We! 


Duppa, eq. 
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La ely, at Margate, of an inveterz's c:- 


in her breaſt, Mrs. Pinder, wile of Mr. 


Pinder, cabinet-maker. 


17. 


late Mr. Richard Rolfe, yeon.an. 


At Walmer, aged 34, Mr. John Rickmy 


maſter of the Drum public-hovſe. 


18. At Margate, aged 75, Mrs. S. To-mer 
At Deal. univerſally teſpected, 7; :; 
p'ime of life, Mr, George Main, coy: 
leaving a widow and fix chileren, 

At Canterbury, aged 74, r. 


19. 


20. 


At Elham, Mrs. Rolſe, reid 
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{win 


Woollſhafen, well known as an ccd 


herballiſt; who father qui'ted the c 


S:raſburgh, on account of the intolerant ; 
vernment under Louis XIV, and after»: 
practiſed in Can:erbury many years wit! gen 


Credit, 
22. 


aged 65, Henry Pratt, eig. 
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At Harbledown, greatly lamen!ed 


Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 


Average Price at Clare, St. James's and IVhitechapel Markets 
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| Sept T-. 1. Sept... 3. Sept. 18. Sept. 22. 
. | s, do 4 '> ils Soo: Mi 
Beef, - per ſcore 7 © 8 7 o 8 © [9-6-3 615:0$ © 
' Mutton, per pound -o 5 © 51 5 0 5 ogtlo 5 O © 
ne eee e e eh 3 2146-42 
Mutton, per Rene '-13:0:93 013 e eee e 613-04 
Lamb, - per ſtone -=[3 0 4 3 4 4 013 o 4 413 4 4 
Pork, - per ſtone TE «13 oO 4 
Veal, - per ſtone 13 0 4 413 © 4 613 Q 4 413 o 4 
Head of Cattle, fold each Day. 
Beaſts, - about 1,700 1,800 1, 800 2,000 
DRE... «:.- 7,000 9,c00 8,009 10,000 
Lambs 15500 1, 500 1,000 1, 200 
Prices of Tallow in London. 
| Sept. 1. | Sept. 8. Sept. 15. Sept. 22, 
Per Cut. ( „„ Ss. d 
Town 'Tallow - 450 o 045 6 46 0046 0 47 [476 o © 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow 41 0 47 42 0 47 0]430 48 045 o 500 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow 230 44 0144 0 45c|450 46 0047 0 48 © 
Stuff = '» - - -|27 0 38 0]28 0 38 029 0 40 9029 0 410 
Gama „„ oo e'vS$0 007390 oojfj80-:0o0t $0: 6 0 
Good Dregs = - -| $8 © 00] $80 oof $80 > +0 o © 
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Average Prices of I heat. 
By the QUARTER of EIGHT WiNCKESTLER BUSHELS. 
From Aug. 23 to Sept. 13. 
INLAND COUNTIES. Aug. 23. Aug. 20. Sept. 6 Sent. 13. 
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CP 3. £4 ds 105 - Ca ; 44 5 d. 

Middleſex - = 5 $3 4-06 
Surry - - - - Sf BEE 13 £2 130 2 
Hertford - - 2 n 48 1 10 49 9 19 5 
Bedford + — M 47 3 47 11427 % 10 

* Oy ' . Ks , 4 n * me 
Huntingeon - 4 4 48 248 © 46 3019 406 | 
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Northampton - * 1 9 5 6 49 1048 b 
Ru:land - 5 = Cv © <1 1 2 { 3 0 
Leiceſter * ja 4 57 8.465 6 2 80 5 
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Nottingham — — * „ Wn of + 6 'S. & v-/ 
De? Hy * - — — - 7 C) ' 7 Fa . 17 
* 


3 1 -4 
Stafford = — „ 3 5 
Salop - = - 6 58 r 8 - 7 
Hereford » - 5 — "2 2 52 FA 5 12 3 
Worceſter — - 57 6; $7 0-7 -30 6 07 651 
Warwick - — - 90 168 © 57 y C7 6 
Wins ; . gd o'69 4 47:17 
Bo:ks - - - a ; 2 O £5 1. Ce OH I 9 
Oxford - 4 5 6 11 6 C41 6 t © | 
Zucks — — — 4 5 ( 0 + 4 2 
Brecon ” » 4 4 # p 0 6 


AM ARITIAIE COUNTIES 


&. s 4 Js 
25 0 l Ker _ - - - 4 8 k Py ? 2 < + £ fv * 
1 ; Feat 3 _ 29 27 0 + 15 f N 5 4 9 1 
Jull-x = — — _ , 4 A E . "4 0 4 x) 12 — '% 4 
7 3 Saftull — — « _- 3 7 oy * — % 8 
(Cambridge e N 0 5 
3 Norfolk — — — 17 I 7 \ 3 y 
p CE Lincoin - . - 84 3 11 ' 2 » 
. ' V A * 
Ducham — — 3 0 a 2. 5 
5 Northumberland - +0 149. 44 10 1.4%.» 
0 Cumb rland — — — 55 2 + 0 0 * — | 
Weſtmoreland » - „ „ 58 6 4 3 3 
y A A 1 - AR 
L Lancafter - — - 53 3140 3 9 33 43 
, _ py * * 
kv * - ' - * 
Flint — — 3 1 ö 3 4 
Denbigh — — 3 9 99 38 450 3 | 
8 Angleſea — - „4 0 F-52 E | 
Carnarvon - - -: $43 474} *7$3 x | 
Mericneth - - VT HS 3; iS 2 8. 3 
Cee ... Kleg-- 5 195 3 
3 Pembroke - — „ „ ö 
9 J Carmarthen — - E 3 
j e 9 
Glamorgan — - TCE 
Glouceſter - - _— 28. $:1:63-: 4-þ $43 &4-4$17058 
10 & Someilet - — 43S: 181-44 $17 $$: 63 : 
Monmouth - - VVV. SOR OM. 
5 Devon © — „ % N 
Cornwall — Ne 1 | 52 2 3 H 4.41 24 10 
Dorſet = — - «+ $0 -$1:-48--.9-1-4 2 | 
12 j a 


{ Hants — — - 7 
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AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES. 


Per Quarter . - 166-7165 21 51:31 36:41 
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23 30. f 6. 13. 22. | 30» 6. 1 

Diſtr. | . 4. 5. 11 1 D 6. 4.14 4&1 4: e 4} $7 

1 511151 11] 55. 3 50 6 | 53 050 1150 148 9 ; 
2 49 450 6 49 042 19 858 31538 857 5 55 4 
3 47 1047 147 648 3 9 49 648 7149 648 11 
4 51 45˙ 7/50 249 17 1055 254 5541154 6 
8 149 1540 848 0/47 © | 1152 2/51 4|$3 1052 7 
6 155 2155 3| 54 11 | 52 8 q. 2 45 3:49 5149 250 1 


Return of l beat at the Corn- Market, in Mark-Lane, London 


1211480 
From Sept. 1. to Sept. 22. 


Dat „„ ene, , dest. 36: | Sent. 22. } 
— as — — | — — — er 
N rice Ny: Price Ne rice No of Price ( e 
Qrs|s. d. Rrs. . d. .  &. F.. oh G5 1. 
' , ' - = ö 3 | * 
5057 6 $3167 „ 19-159 off 76354 6 
3-0 157 of 100 565 621555 6 | 22083 60 
14756 6 572 56 7655 of 823153 „ 
100 [55 6 28955 ol 27054 0 22952 0 | | 
8 1021864 6 2601862 6 a Y 
n om 54 | "I 55 | . +) eh 
7154 © | 337 15% © "2 1.93.0 C20:147-: 0 
10 2 ON 280 53 6 115 | 52 6 | 159 16 0 
3151 off 7051 © 52 „5 
80 50 o $5148 1335 j | 
140 148 of 60/44 off 95451 o, | 
28 «& : | 
| 2 0 «+ \4 Q | ! 
| Sant; a4 
| * 45 | | | 
| | | 
641 
PR = 
| | | 
— — — — — ] — | 
3 r | _ — — 
= otal A ver. | Total | 4AVes | I 5tal ver. | Total | Aver. Total Aver. 
1378157 954 2293 54 520 3733-151 33] 3034152 51 | 
Average Prices of Sugar, Aug. 27 10 won 1 5 
Aug. 27. Sept. 1. — BY. nnd, 
Per Cut. 1 8. 4. J. | 4. 1 4 S, 1 
Excluſive of the Duties 1 2$1 3. -19 - £2 18 114 * 


Prices of Hops in Southwark, Cante; rbury and Maidſtone. 


Southwark. Aug. 40. | Sept 6. ] Sept 13. | Sept. 20 

BAGS. 4. 1 . %%% ⁵ TTT 
Rent 5 9 6 61 10 3... -$1 Þ $$ 4049 3:30” e 
. © 6-013 10:50] 5-04 $5[4: 5:40 
77 . go ͤK gr Tr oe vr; . , 

PocKXETSs | 
Rent a 7.:0].3:10- 6.014 10 3124 % 6 18 
1 - =: <|.$-.0. 61013 0.51014 6 4 15] 3 10 415 
., ͤ on =: ˙ m ͤ oe v1.0 fy OF 9::53 
Worceſterk 5 0 6 3 9 e Ane 4.30 

Canterbury. 
Rags = =: +» :-15. 8:0. 612:16-q $j43 10: oy 16 4:6 
Pockets - - 30 7 4 0 3 14 o 3 104 o 5 „ 

Mai aſtone. 
P 0-1.$- ©. 4 2014-0 41044 0.4-10].3-10 3 14 
Pockets -. - 3 154 % 5. 0*4. 105014. 06 14 4 
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Werxrty Packs of Conn, &c. AvcusT 28 to Sgpr. 22; 
4 Loxpox, September. CAXTERBURY, Aug.—Sept, MaipsSTONE, Aug,Scpt, Crannrnook, Aug. Sept, 
"i r . 22. | 30. ; 6 | 13. | 20. | 28. 4. . 10 6. J 13. J 20. | 
— Per Quarter, fi. . di. „ ai. 3. 0 „. 3: & . [5 s. 3. [s. 5 ff. 5 > o ds = s | 5. 11 
Wheat = = | ;6 56 6.35 56 4 55 834 55 © 43 5349 54040 54145 53] — [46 55146 50146 e — 8 598 52144 5414 74 — 
«a Rye - z 35c26 56.1 % 36 % 30% ——}---,---|-- [35 36 — 30 34032 332 3430 34 — 26 3026 3027 31/8 32 
C2 Barley — 2 124 32 024 34 (616 30 C120 JU ©| —— 124 27 24 30 26 30 26 JO] — 0 2230 35439 3.429 pa — 3 26 3 [29 at a 72| comes 
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Beans - - 40 43 639 43 38 2 668 42 0 en 135 37128 3137 38034 40] — 653 [35 3876 3314 35] — 438034 3834 380438 — 
cg Tick Beans 34 39 633 38 (6 37 933 37 © — 835 4040 42/34 42135 42] — 630 4038 4.58 438 40 — 4.8 4c|38 4054 34134 36] 
Peas - $40 70 940 78 4 84 C44 90 Of —— [---|--- 13e 52140 6840 08,55 70 — 5e 52 0 5˙ͤ 8 6858 6c — 
= Hog Peas - [49 49 £45 49 C|.5 49 44 49 © — [40 4 38 42/40 42 0 oa 38 4<135 40430 48555 1 435 308 4515" 556 $5} en 
T ares * 3 8 * = „ „ * — — e 2 70150 CO 0 so 9c — 467 77 7: 71152 60052 56 
— Malt, Bro- 50 o 50 01.50 0/5909 Of — {Jo 421,53 4.138 4037 39} — 4 42149 42138 408 qo} — 
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EETIER: VII. 


ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


[ Continued from p. 343-] 


OTHING could be more ſolemn 

or auguſt than the opening of 
the ſtates general of France at Ver- 
alles, May 4, 1789 : it ſeemed, in- 
deed, a glorious fight, to behold all 
the wiſdom and ability of a numerous 
and mighty nation, concentrated un- 
der one roof, and under the eye of a 
common father, preparing to modify 
the government of the whole; and 
by affixing ſuch barriers to the ex- 
ceſſes of power, ſuch checks upon 
lIcentionſneſs, and eſtabliſhing ſuch 
ſecurities to rights as could not be 
overthrown or ſhaken, are thereby 
erpected to do every thing that human 
foreſight was Capable of, towards 
tranſmitting to poſterity a fair pro- 
ſpect of tranquillicy and happineſs 
tirough. a long courſe, of ſucceeding 
apes, It was, however, an unplea- 
lng circumRance, that many of the 
molt moderate men in all the orders, 
and among thoſe the beſt informed in 
fiery thing that related to the preſent 


late of affairs, could enjoy no part of 
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this flattering proſpect; hut that, on 


the contrary, already terrified by the 
ſcenes of intrigue and faction, which 
were either opening before their eyes, 
or which they knew to be in embryo, 
and ſtill more by the audacity and 
violence of character which marked 
ſeveral of the factious leaders, they 
could augur nothing but evil and 
miſchief as the reſult of ſuch combi. 
nations, and trembled at the thoughts 
of thoſe crimes and miſeries, which 
they imagined muſt of neceſſity pre- 
cede the eſtabliſhment of peace and of 
rational liberty. 


The king delivered a ſhort ſpeech 


from the throne, in which, after de- 
claring the ſatis faction he felt at being 
ſurrounded by the repreſentatives of 
his people, and of hearing that the 
two firſt orders were diſpoſed to re- 
nounce their pecuniary privileges, he 
expreſſed his uneaſineſs at the general 
reſtleſneſs which prevailed, and the 


exceſſive defire of innovation which 


Fo ſeized the minds of his people. 
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He afterwards declared his reſolution 
to ſupport the principles of monarchy 
while the following kind expreſſions, 
with which he concluded, indicated 
of what nature he intended that go- 
vernment to be, viz.—“ but all that 
„% can be expected from the molt 
© tender attachment to public happi- 
« neſs, all that can be aſked from a 
4 ſovereign, the friend of his people, 
% you may and ought to expect from 
«© my ſentiments. — May a happy 
« union reign in this aſſembly, and 
© this epoch become for ever memo- 
« rable from the happineſs and pro- 
* ſperity of my ſubjects!“ 

Mr. Barentin, the keeper of the 
ſeals, ſucceeded the king in a ſpeech 
of no extraordinary lengih, nor over- 
loaded with matter. He enlarged 
upon the idea of a limited middle ſtate 
of government, equally removed from 
abſolute monarchy on the one hand, 
and ſecured againſt the inroads of 
anarchy and republicaniſm on the 
other. In other reſpects he ſeemed 
confined or guarded ; and particularly 
with regard to the formidable queſtiva 
of three chambers or one, h touched 
it ſo hghtly, as to leave it in the {ame 
ſtate of ambiguity which the financial 
miniſter had hitherto done; not ven- 
turing to hazard an opinion, or to 
enter into any diſcuſſion whatever upon 
the ſubject. He did not, however, 
negle& diſplaying the attention which 
the king paid to the public voice in 
granting a double repreſentation in 
favour of the moſt numerous of the 
three orders, and that on which the 
burden of taxation principally lay, 
but be obſerved, that in complying 

with this deſire, his majeſty had not 
changed the ancient form of delibera- 
tion; and that though the delibera- 
tion by heads, in giving one general 
reſult, appeared to have the advantage 
of beiter diſplaying the general wiſh, 
or opinion, yet the king had not 
willed that this form ſhould take 
place without the free conſent of the 
ſtates general, confirmed by his own 
approbation. / 5 

The expectations of all parties were 
now raiſed to the highelt pitch, to 
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hear the long oration which was read 
by M. Neckar; all expected a wo, 
derful fund of information, Public 
affairs to be placed in a new light 
and a ſeries of practical concluſions 10 
be drawn ſo clearly from eſtabliſned 
premiſes, as ſcarcely to leave room 
for doubt or controverſy. It hay. 
pened, however, unfortunately, chat 
all parties were equally diſappointed 
in their expectations. Looſe and de. 
clamatory in its texture, interlarded 
with moral maxims and ſentiments] 
apoſtrophes, the ſpeech kept wide of 
all the great points of political di. 
cuſſion or decifion which ſeemed 0 
be its only proper objects; and, in 
fact, was univerſally conſidered xy 
much better. calculated for an acade. 
mical harangue, than for expreſſing 
the ſentiments of a great monarch to 
the repreſentatives of a powerful, a 
havghty, and convulſed nation, and 
that at a criſis which already exhibited 
the moſt novel and dangerous ap- 
peatances. 

In touching on rather than treating 
of the great and eſſential queſtion of 
the ſeparate chambers, that queſtion 
on which hung the fate of the nation, 
the miniſter departed not from his 
former ambiguity, and left his hearers 
totally unable to comprehend what his 
real opinion was on the ſubject. He, 
towever, ſhewed ſome figns of ap- 
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' prehenſion of the ſchiſm that might 1 
ariſe, if the commons ſhould imme- pr 
diately inſiſt on the ſyſtem of voting r. 
by heads; and threw out a wiſh or 
recommendation, that the two fit an 
orders ſhould have the honour of re- 4, 
nouncing ſreely of their own accord, ee. 
and conſequently by a ſeparate del de 
beration, all their obnoxious peci · m 


niary exemptions. : 
It was impoſſible for the third . 
eſtate, until the buſineſs. of this d +, 
was over, to form any certain con- ia 
cluſion as to the ſucceſs of thoſe de (4 
ſigns which they had ſo much at heart, 
of obligipg the other orders to cos 
leſce with them in one body, and con 
ſequently of voting by heads, inſtead 
of the old form, ever hitherto pri 
tiſed, of voting by orders. My 
2 Nx 
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king 


zog poſſeſſed at this inſtant, as he 
bog po ſince the ceſſation of the 
arliaments, all the legal authority of 
the kingdom ; as, though the ſtates 
were aſſemble, they were not yet 
zonftitated, and could poſſeſs no legal 

wers whatever until the verification 
of their writs of election, a buſineſs 
which, ia any event, muſt have taken 
pp ſeveral days. Thus the king, 
might, to the laſt moment, have in- 
ſtituted ſuch regulations with reſpect 
to their fitting, deliberating, and 
voting, as he thought proper, pro- 
vided only that they were conforma- 
ble to the ancient precedents and 
mode of acting. Nor would it have 
been much, if any thing, ſhort of 
formal rebellion, in any of the orders, 
torefuſe a compliance with regulations 
ſo eſtabliſhed. This renders the con- 
duct of his miniſters ſtill more in- 
explicable. That they ſhould thus 
perſevere to the laſt moment in ſo 
fatal a blindneſs or negligence, as to 
leave queſtions on which every thing 
depended open and undecided, is ſo 
Iitle reconcileable with the common 
conduct of common men in matters of 
baſineſs, that it ſeems under the pre- 
ſent appearance of things totally in- 
comprehenſible. | 

Bat this ſeaſon and . opportunity 
being irrecoverably loſt, the commons 
now ſaw a fair opening for drawing 
all authority to themſelves, and by a 
proper application of the weight drawn 
ſrom their double repreſentation, of 
the popularity which they poſſeſſed, 
and of the advantage offered them by 
tie negligence of the miniſters to 
render the other two orders ſo entirely 
dependent upon them as to become 
mere nominal cyphers in the ſtate. 


Nor did they want able leaders to 


leize and Improve theſe advantages 
tothe utmoſt. Theſe were quickened 
in their action, by the hint or advice 
thrown out by the finarxcial miniſter 
in his ſpeech, to induce the privileged 
orders to make a gracuitons ſurrender 
of their pecuniary exemptions, than 
Witch nothing could be more con- 
mry to the views of the oppoſite par- 
y, as they dreaded theſe orders might 
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which he belonged. 
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thereby recover ſome ſhare of their 
former popularity; and the hint was 
the more alarming, as they knew that 
a diſpoſition to adopt the meaſure with 
a good grace was already prevalent, 
To counteract this intention, and all 
others of a ſimilar tendency, was 
deemed of ſufficient moment to re- 
quire the joint ability of the moſt 
ſkilful and experienced leaders of the 
democratical party; and inſtead of 
trifling with expedients, and loſing 
time in waiting the reſult of contin- 
poet events, it was determined, by a 

eld and unexpected ſtroke, to diſable 
at once the priviledged orders from 
acting, at leaſt for the preſent, in 
their peculiar and reſpective functions. 

The means for this bold and com- 
prehenſive meaſure were ſought for in 
the ſpeech made by the keeper of the 
ſeals, and from an eſtabliſhed form of 
words, which are ſuppoſed to have 
been always uſed upon ſimilar occa- 
ſions, but which had never before 
been wreſted to their preſent applica- 
tion. The paſſage was thus: Gen- 
& tlemen, it is the king's intention 
te that you ſhould aſſemble to-morrow 
« to proceed to the verification of 
«« your powers, and finiſh it as ſoon 
« as poſſible, that you may employ 
« yourſelves in the important objects 
e which his majeſty has intimated to 
% you,” 5 

As the phraſe, verification of pows 
ers, in the ſenſe here uſed, is un- 
known in this country, it may not be 
unneceſſary to obſerve, that on the 
election of delegates to the Rates ge- 
neral of France, the writs of return, 


Inſtead of being ſent to the crown- 


office, as in England, are imme- 
diately depoſited by the returning 
officers in the hands of the elected 
members, whatever orders they may 
Theſe writs are called 
pouvoirs, or powers; and before an 
buſineſs could be legally tranſadted by 
any of the orders, each member was 
obliged, in a certain ceremonious 
form, to preſent his writ of election 
upon the table of the chamber to 
Commiſſaries 
were then appointed by each order to 
EXZ» 
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examine the authenticity of all the 
writs immediately belonging to itſelf; 
and until this buſineſs was finiſhed, 
which uſaally took up ſeveral days, 
the ſtates general were deſtitute of all 
legal authority whatever. The ſanc- 
tion of theſe commiſſaries to the au- 
thenticity of the writs afforded what 
was called the werification of powers. 

The democratical leaders having 
ſettled their plan, a very civil meſſage 
was diſpatched from the third eſtate, 
inviting the clergy and nobles (as if 
it had been a matter of courſe, or 
merely in conformity with the king's 
recommendation) to unite with them, 
in order that they might proceed to 
verify in common their writs of re- 
turn. This invitation not being ac- 
cepted, and being conſidered as a 
mancuvre contrived merely for the 
purpoſe of prejudging the great queſ- 
tion as to their f1:ting in one or in 
three chambers, the commons inſtead 
of relaxing roſe higher in their pre- 
- tenſions, and growing hourly more 
conſident in their ſtrength, and in the 
goodneſs of the ground they had 
taken, they ſeemed no longer to 
think it neceſſary to temporize, but 
laying by the maſk, openly to avow 
no ſmall part of their deſigns. They 
held out as incontrovertible axioms, 
that no writs could be verified but in 
their chamber, and in their preſence ; 
and that, until the nobles and clergy 
had ſubmitted to go through this form 
of verification, they were not to be 
conſidered as legal aſſemblies, but 
merely as a colleQion of individuals, 
who could only ſpeak, as ſuch, in 
their own unauthorized name, but 
who were totally incapable of acting 
for or of aſſuming the voice of their 
conſtituents. 

Thus were the nobles and clergy 
ſtopped ſhure in the very outſer of 
their proceeding, and a bar, which 
ſeemed inſyuperable, thrown in the 
way of their ever acting, excepting 
they were to ſubmit to the degrada- 
tioa of paſſing under the yoke pre- 
pared for them by the commons, and 
to 2 direliction of rights or privileges, 
which they had poſſeſſed for a courſe 
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of ages before a third eſtate had been 
even thought of. But the privileged 
orders were weakened by interna] 
factions, and ſtill more perhaps by 
the want of any bond of common 
concert and union, A great majority 
of the nobility were, however, deter. 
mined, at all hazards, and in all event; 
to teſiſt this innovation to the laſt, © 
The nobility have been blamed 
for their obſtinacy on this occaſion 
though the jultneſs of the cenſure may 
perhaps admit of a queſtion, Jt haz 
been ſaid that the queition was no: of 
ſufficient importance to warrant 3 
breach, eſpecially at this critical ſea. 
ſon, between the orders; that it did 
not directly militate againſt the ca. 
heirs or iaſtructions which they bad 
received from their conſtituents; that 
their compliance might have been the 
means of jaducing harmony between 
the orders, and conſequently of their 
carrying on buſineſs ſmoothly in con- 
cert aftewards; and that a ſubmiſſion 
to act in common in the mere point of 
verification, would not be concluſive 
with reipect to other matters, nor at 
all preclude the privileged orders 
from a feparation, and from reſuming 
their diſtinct privileges whenever they 
found it convenient. But it is to be 
remembered, that the power of de- 
termining on the validity of its own 
returns was the grand privilege and 
the molt eſſential right of each order; 
that in giving up that it would give 
up every thing ; it would not be 
more monſtrous in common life, for 
one man to require another to give up 
his houſe or his wife, than it was for 
one order of a ſtate, in which each 
had ics defined limits, to propoſe ta 
another a ſurrender of its peculiar 
privileges and rights; that it was not 
a queſtion of mere form nor of tem- 
porary moment; that a compliance 
would eſtabliſh a precedent which 
probably could never be overruled, 
and would conſequently not only be 
an act of immediate treachery to their 
reſpeRive orders, but a perpetual 
treachery, involving their potterity 
and ſucceſſors through future ages, 
Beſides, it became now every hor 
| mor? 
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more evident, that the great object of 
the third eftate was to deprive their 
brethren in legiſlation of all weight 
and power, either by compelling 
them to mix in the common mals, 
where their votes and opinions could 
he of no avail, or under this or ſome 
other pretence to preclude them from 
a.*,ng in any manner 

In the great conteſt now between 
the orders, the commons poſſeſſed 
the ſignal advantage of being united 
among themſelves, or at leaſt of be- 
;ng apparently ſo ; which. produced 
the ſame effect for the preſent as if it 
had been real. On the other hand 
the clergy and nobility were each 
torn by internal diſſention; and a 
regular majority and minority were 
formed in each. In the firſt order, 
the curates being nearly all attached 
to the popular fide of the queſtion, 
the number diſpoſed to an union with 
the commons was ſo near being on an 
equality with the oppoſite party, that 
it was eaſily ſeen any ſmail change of 
circumſtance or ſituation might turn 
the balance to that f1tJe, Even among 
the nobles there was a minority, 
which ſeemed to acquire ſome conſe- 
quence from its being headed by the 
Duke of Orleans; but a great ma- 
jority of that order ſeemed firm in 
their determination of preſerving and 
ſupporting its diſtinct privileges. 

The meetings of the commons, 
notwithſtanding their apparent una- 
dimity, were from the beginning diſ- 
orderly and tumultuous in the ex- 
treme, It ſeemed in many inſtances, 
4 if the peculiar temper of the na- 
tion rendered them incapable of act- 
ng together in public bodies, with 
that coolneſs, ſeriouſneſs, and gra- 
Wy, which are ſo neceſſary in diſ- 
culing great and important ſubjects, 
and in forming thoſe wiſe determina- 
ons, which may be ſoppoſed to ſtand 
de teſt of future diſpaſſionate exa- 
mination. The vanity of the orators, 
weir rage for popularity, along with 
tie general wiſh of the commons to 
ſecure the populace entirely in their 
mereſt, were among the cauſes which 
Nis time gave rile io inconvenien- 
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ces and evils, which no time nor op- 
portunity have yet afforded the means 
of removing. For thus early began 
that indefinite liberty of admiſſion, 
that diſregard of form and order, 
in admitting the ſpectators to be con- 
founded with the members, and that 
unbridled licence of noiſe and cla- 
mour to the crowd, which would have 
been deemed intolerable in a theatre, 
and which have fince, by a continued 
increaſe of enormity, produced fo 
many diſgraceful and ſcandalous ſcenes 
in that aſſembly, 

The clergy, who we have before 
ſeen were wavering, agreed to name 
commiſſaries to treat with thoſe of 
the nobles and of the third eftate, on 
the ſubjeR of verification; but the no- 
bility rejecting any thing that tended 
to a compromiſe went on with their ſe- 
parate verification, and declared theme 
ſelves legally conſtituted. This was 
treated with the moſt unſufferable 
contempt by the commons, and tome 
violent motions were made againſt 
that order, but means were uſed to 
evade putting them to the queſtion, 
Commiſſaries were at length named 
by the third eſtate to confer with, 
thoſe who ſhould be appointed by the 
clergy and nobles, on the verification 
of writs 3 but theſe commiſſaries were 
bound by a ſtrict reſtriction, never to 
depart from the principle of voting by 
heads, On the ſame day the clergy 
voted unanimouſly, with great accla- 
mation, that they renounced all ex- 
emption from taxes; but added a de- 
claration, that they were not yet con- 
ſtituted as a legal chamber; and-they 
appointed their commiſſaries to aſſiſt 
at the conference, in the charaQer of 
mediators between the nobles and the 
third eſtate, The commiſſaries met, 
and the conferences ended as public 
dilputations generally do; each party 
continued wedded to its own opinions, 
and each boaſted that the arguments 
on its own fide were irrefragable. 

The turn that was taking place in 
the diſpoſition or conduct of the clergy 
conld not eſcape any obſervation ; 
but it was fingular, that the profligate 
Mirabeau ſhould bave been the pro- 


poſer 
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poſer of inviting chat body, in the 
name of the God of peace, to unite 
with the commons, His motion was 
immediately adopted, and a depata- 
tion accordingly ſem, inviting} them 
in that awful name, as well as for the 
intereſt of the nation, to unite with 
the commons in the hall of the ge- 
neral aſſembly, in order to conſult 
together on the means of reſtoring 
| peace and concord. 

Some feelings of alarm began now 
to break through that ſtupor, in which 
the miniſters had apparently been in- 
volved. It was thought neceſſary that 
the king ſhould perſonally interfere, 
io the vain hope of his now being 
able to cure thoſe evils, which he 
ſhould in time, and might without 
difhculty, have prevented. Letters 
were fent in his name to the nobles 
and clergy, expreſſing his forrow 
that the difficulties which had ariſen 
on the verification of writs ſhould 
have retarded the meaſures which 
ought to have been taken for the 
happineſs of his people, and defiring 
that the commiſſaries ſhould reſume 


their conferences with a view to a 


ſpeedy accommodation. But the ſe- 
verities to be p:oduced dy the conteſt 
between the parties had already riſen 
their mutual obſtinacy and animoſity 
to ſo great a height, that little mo- 
deration could be expected on either 
fide. The nobles, however, agreed 
to comply with the king's requifition 
with regard to the conferences ; but 
paſſed a folemn arret, or reſolution, 
that the deliberation by orders was 
eſſ:ntial to che monarchical conſtitu- 
tion; and that the nobles would con- 
ſtantly perſevere in this principle, as 
being equally neceſſary both to mo- 
narchy and freedom. — If all the for- 
mer unpopularity of that order had 
been worn off, this reſolution would 
have renewed it with freſh vigour, 
The conferences were again re- 
newed; all the old records that could 
be produced, torrured into all the 
contradictory interpretations which the 
conteading parties were diſpoſed to 
fix upon chem; and the queſtions on 
the verification of writs left as un- 
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certain as ever, In this ſlate of thingy 
M. Neckar came forward with a cor. 
ciliatory plan which he read to the 
commiſfaries, and which amounted in 
ſubſtance to what follows: 

That the three orders, by an ad of 
free and voluntary confidence, ſhould 
truſt each other with regard to the 
verification of thoſe writs on which 
no difficulties hall be raiſed, but 
ſhall communicate to each other their 
acts of verification to be ſpeedily ex. 
amined, If any conteſts ariſe on the 
validity of an election, they ſhall be 
carried, firſt before a commiſſion 
choſen out of all the orders; and if 
any order refuſe to ratify the com. 
miſſioners ſentence, the diſpute ſhall 
finally be referred to the king. 

This plan was ſupported by a fer. 
mal meſſage from the king to each of 
the three orders; but was, in effect, 
only accepted by the clergy. While 
the commons ſeemed to take it into 
conſideration, and the nobles declared 
themſelves ready to accept it, the 
latter, however, clogged their ae. 
ceptance with the reſtriction of never 
departing from their recent reſoluticn 
with reſpe& to the ſeparation of the 
orders, along with ſome other modit. 
cations z and theſe, altogether, at- 
forded plauſible ground to the third 
eſtate for rejecting a ſcheme which 
they would rot in any caſe have 
adopted. Having ſignified this te. 
jection to the nobles, they declared 
at the ſame time, that they fhoult 
proceed to that fort of meaſure which 
is underſtood in England by a cally 
the houſe; that the names of te 
clergy and nobles ſhculd be call: 
over as well as the commons; thi 
they would then conſticute themſehe 
into an active aſſembly, and procec 
on public buſineis without them. 

Though this menace great! 
alarmed the nobles, yet their pil 
fions and obſtinacy were ſo prevaletl 
that the great majority would nd 
liſten to the advice of the wiſe #1 
temperate few, who uſed all me 
to perſuade them to revoke their 0 
difications, and not by an ill-ung 
inflexibility to afford a Pretec 


de commons for carrying things to 
the laſt extremity. The leaders of 
the commons were ſo much afraid of 
their relaxing, which would prove a 
har to the proſecution of their de- 
bens, that they played upon their 
ifions to provoke and confirm them 
io their obſtinacy, holding out, that it 
vas impoſſible the nobles could be 
goiley of ſuch a meanneſs as to retract 


was ſucceſsful, and the nobles played 
ex:tly the game which their enemies 
wiſhed. 

In this ſtate of things, the nobles 
and the commons thought it neceſfary 
ſeverally to addreſs the king, each 
appealing to the conſtitution, and each 
endeavouring to draw him to their 
de. The king, in his letter to the 
nobles, gave them a gentle reprimand 
« for their want of that confidence in 
« him, which, he ſaid, might 
« have prevented the preſent ſituation 
« of affairs.” 

In the mean time the party of the 
commons was every day gaining 
ac. ground amongſt the clergy ; and ar 
wer WF the moment that the deputies of 
nen Poictou were called over in the hall 
ne ol the aſſembly, three curates of that 
did. province preſented themſelves before 
the third eſtate with the writs of re- 
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their own reſolutions. Their addreſs 
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tance could ſcarcely be deſcribed. 
The curates were received with loud 
acclamations ; they were embraced, 


and hailed as the ſaviours of France z 


and an account of the tranſaction was 
immediately diſpatched to Paris, with 
all the triumph which could have at- 
tended a gazette extraordinary, Colle 
veying intelligence of a glorious vice 
tory over a foreign enemy. The 
object in this conveyance was not en- 
tirely confined to the union which it 
was thought neceſſary to cement with 
that city; the leaders of the commons 
looked beſides to the importance of 
ſuch an example, and were well aware 
that theſe early converts would ſoon 
be followed by a number of other cu- 
rates. 

Thus every thing was tending faſt 
to that conſummation, in which one 
branch of the legiſlature was to ſwal- 
low up all the other powers of the ſtate. 
The commons were already certain of 
victory ; they made ſureof the clergy, 
or at leaſt of drawing over ſuch a 
number of their deputies as would 
anſwer the purpoſe, by rendering the 
remainder totally inefficient, who had, 
indeed, already diſqualified them- 
ſelves, by acknowledging that they 
were not legally conſtituted ; and the 
nobles, being then left alone, muſt 
of neceſſity ſubmit to whatever terms 
were preſcribed to them. 


— 2 


— 


bia ur in their hands. The joy and 
* triumph occaſioned by this circum- 
ave 
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E of the RIGHT REV. DR. GEORGE HORNE, 
| LATE BISHOP OF NORWICH, 


011 rom Memoirs of the Deans of Canterbury, by. the Rev. H. J. Todd, one of 
the Minor Canons of that Cathedral. 


1 HORNE, the twenty - 
firlt Dean, was born in 1730, 
* Otham in the county of Kent, of 
bich pariſh his father the rev. Sa- 
nuel Horne was rector; under whoſe 
are he continued till be was about 
arteen years of age. He was then 


eat to MaidRone ſchool, the maſter of 


which was the rev. Deodatus Bye, 
who obſerved that he was fitter to 
«« go from ſchool, than to come to it. 
He continued, however, under his 
tuition two years, and increaſed the 
approbation which his early abilities 
had-obtained, k 
. In March 1745-6 he was admitted 
| at 
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Univerſity College, Oxford, having 
been previouſly choſen to a Scholar. 
ſhip from Maidſtone ſchool. In Oc- 
tober 1745 he took the degree of 
B. A. In the following year he was 
elected to the Fellowſhip of Mag- 
dalen College, which is appropriated 
to a native of Kent. 

- In the Univerſity he was a laborious 
ſtadent, and gave many an elegant 
teſtimony of the various learning 
which he acquired, It was more 
eſpecially: his aim to render the at- 
tainments of polite literature ſubſer- 
vient to the knowledge, and illuſtra- 
tion of, the ſcriptures. He conſidered 
his time beſt employed when with the 
learned companion of his earlieſt 
ſtudies, he ** raiſed his thoughts from 
«« the poets and orators of Greece 
% and Rome, to the contemplation 
«© of the Great Creator's wiſdom in 
« his word, and in his works.” He 
became critically -acquainted with the 
Hebrew language; and ſtudied ſuc- 
ceſs fully the Fathers of the Church. 

Soon after he had obtained the Fel- 
low ſhip, he began to attract particu- 
lar obſervation, by the warmth with 
which he eſpouſed the philoſophy of 
Mr. Hutchinſon. In 1751 he com- 
menced an attack upon the New!to- 
nian Syſtem, and publiſhed (but with- 
out his name) “ The Theology and 
« Philoſophy in Ciceros Somnium 
«« Scipionis explained: or, A Brief 
© Attempt to demonſtrate, that the 
«© Newtonian Sy/em is perfectly agree- 
„ able to the Notions of the wijeſt 
% Antients; and that Mathematical 
«© Principles are the only ſure ones. 
This pamphlet does not conſiſt merely 
of ſormal argument: it diſplays re- 
markable humour. 

In 1752 he took the degree of 
M.A. in the ſame year he engaged 
in a controverſy on the Subject of the 
Cherubim, in the Gentleman's' Ma- 
gazine, under the ſignature of Ja- 
genuus in reply to Candidus, His re- 
marks were intended to prove that 
«« the Cherubim were a repreſenta- 
„„ tion of the Trinity.” In the 
courſe of the dilpute, however, he 
was treated xather unhandſomely by 
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the Editor, who declined publiq;, 
his laſt letter on the ſubject, which 
was a maſterly defence of the Hy, 
inſonian poſition. 

In 1753 he was fo deſirous to il. 
loftrate the merit of Mr. Hutchinſon 
(whoſe works, in his opinion, den 
not only received without encourage, 
ment, but even oppoſed without due 
examination) that he publiſhed «« 4 
«© fair, candid, and impartial State 
« of the Caſe between fir Iſaac New. 
% ton and Mr. Hutchinſon, 7, 
«K qvhich is ſpewn, how far a H hem, 
, Phyſics is capable of Mathema. 
«« tical demonſtration ; how far fir 
«« Taac's, as ſuch a Syſtem has that 
« demonſtration; and, conſequently, 
« awbat regard Mr. Hutchinton'; 
* claim may deſerve to have paid 
©. 49 if, * 

In the following year he produced 
an ironical publication, the peculia. 
rity of which ſoon diſcovers its name- 
leſs author. It was entitled, “ $y;. 
« cilegium Shuckftrdianum; or 4 
« Neojegay for the Critics. Being 
& ſome choice flowers of modern iheo- 
% logy and criticiſm gathered out of 
« Dr. Shuckford's ſupplemental di 
©« courſe on the creation and fall if 
« man, Not forgetting Biſhop Gar- 
« net's Patikra.” 

He had now entered into holy 
orders; and became a frequent and 
earneſt preacher. His labours, how- 
ever, were depreciated by the invi- 
dious application of a ame: for the 
Hutchinſonian was ſaid to poſſeſs more 
zeal than knowledge, more preſomp- 
tion than humility. Hence a pam- 
phlet was publiſhed in 1756 by 2 
member of the Univerſity, entitled 
«« A Werd to the Hutchinſobians; er 
© Remarks on three extraordinary Ser- 
*© mons, lately preached before iht 
% Univerſity of Oxfora, by the rev. 
«© Dr. Patten, the rev. Mr. We- 
« therell, and the rev. Mr. Horne.“ 
This did not remain long unanſwered. 
Mr. Horne replyed in“ An Apolig 
«« for certain Gentlemen in the ni. 
« werfity of Oxford, aſperſed in a latt 
* anonymous Pamphlet, with a Pg. 


«« /eript. concerning another Pamphitt 
| lately 
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« lately ub by the rev, Mr. 
10 . The. earneſtneſs of 
this defence, which diſplayed his own 
ſacerity, did not, however, convince 
the antagoniſt 3 and there appeared 
ſoon afterward ** True Cenſure no 
« Aſper/ion, or, A Vinduation of a 
« ate feaſonable Admonition, called, 
% Mord to the Hutchinſonians. [n 
« a Letter to the tev, Mr. Horne.“ 

From ſcenes of controverſy we re- 
mura to thoſe of academical employ- 
ment, when we find Mr. Horne in 1758 

unior Proctor of the Univerſity ; an 
office which he adorned by the amiable 
connexion of mildneſs with authority. 

At the expiration of the ProCtor- 
ſhip he took the degree of B. D. 

In 1760 he publiſhed ** A View of 
« Mr. Kennicott's method of corredt- 
« ing the Hebrew Text, with Three 
Queries formed thereupon, and hum- 
« bly ſubmitted to the conſideration of 
« the Learned and Chriſtian World :* 
in which he endeavours to prove that 
divine unequal to the buſtneſs in which 
he was engaged, 
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liſhed ſubſcriptions, and altered - our 
liturgy. An application was, at that 
time, intended to have been made to 
parliament, When he. publiſhed in a 
letter to Lord North Con/iderations 
* on the projetied Reformation of the 
% Church of England.” Very juſt 
were his reinarks, that, ** if, our go - 
«« ver-ors ſhould be inclined io pre- 
„ ſerve the peace among the various 
*« ſets, which would be aſſembled in 
«« the church, according to the new 
ſcheme, and to frame a new li- 
«« turgy and conſtitution which might 
„ ſuit them all, the dieinity of our 
«« Saviour mult be rejected to pleaſe 
« the Arians; and his ſatisf Aion, 
«« to griatily the Socinians ; the Preſby- 
*« ferians would object to Epiſcopacy, 
the Independents io Preſbytery, and 
the Quabers io all three, together 
with the Sacraments of Baptiſm 
“ and the Lord's Supper,“ | 

In 1776 he publiſhed his “ Com- 
% mentary on the Pfalms;“ a work, 
in which the earneſtneſs of the Chriſ- 
tian Teacher, and the modeſty of the 


8 In 1764 he tock the degree of Critic are alike conſpicuous. To all 
= D. D. his explanations unanimous aſſent hath 
of As yet, we find him advanced to not, indeed, been given, But where 
, no conſpicuous lation. He never, is the faſtidious reader who can petuſe 
f indeed, obtained a, parochial benefice, this uſeful commentary, without own» 
2 But on the death of Dr. Jenner, Pre- ing to have derived improvement to 
f ident of Magdalen College, he was his knowledge, and animation to his 
my elected by the ſociety to ſucceed him piety ?—In the ſame year he was ap- 
ve in that important ſtation on the 27th pointed Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
= of January 1768. s verſity, in which ſtation he continued 
* la the following year he teſtified till October 1785: and, perhaps, 
he his regard towards the younger mem- none ever preſided in that diſtin- 
= bers of his college, by publiſhing, guiſhed ſtation with greater attention 
b with a view to their improvement, or greater popularity. A ie 
9 % Conſiderations on the Life and Death Engaged as he was in the weighty 
* of St. John the Baptiſt.” They duties of that office, his vigilance in 
led were the ſubſtance of ſeveral ſermons, his profeſional character was by. no 
E. which. he had delivered before the- means relaxed. Dr. Adam Smith 
* Univerſity in Magdalen Chapel, on had publiſhed an eulogium on the 
the the Baptiſl's day. | life of Mr. Hume: Dr. Horne con- 
ors In 1771 he was appointed Chaplain ' ceived a reprehenſion more neceſſary. 
Ve. in Ordinary to his Majeſty, in which Accordingly. he publiſhed in 1777 
5 quality he officiated till his appoint= ** 4 Letter to Dr. Smith on the Life, 
ed, ment to the Deanery of Canterbury. ** Death, and Phil/ophy of his friend 
og) In 1772 he exerted his abilities in David Hume, e/q. By one of the 
* deſence of our civil and religious ** people called Chriſtians :) in which 
lat eſtabliſhment; firmly oppoſing the he-laſhes, with keen and deſerved ' 
77 deligns of thoſe who would haye abo- irony, both the philoſopher. and his 
* Vol. II. No. 15. e £4. pane- 
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panegyriſt. To give more abundant 
proot, that he bad not forgot the 
% Clergyman in the Magiſtrate, he 
not only thus repelled the contagion 
of Infidelity, but publiſhed in 1779 
*« Two Volumes of Sermons.” Many 
of them had been preached before 
the Univerſity, and had been heard 
with that attention, which compoſi. 
tions of ingenious enquiry, and of 
affecting exhortation never fail to 
command, | 4 

His preferment, at preſent, con- 
ſilted only of his Headſhip. But, ori 
the promotion of Dr. Cornwallis to 
the See of Lichfield and Coventry in 
17815 he was advanced to the Dea- 
nery of Canterbury, in which he was 
inſtalled Sept. 22. It had been ſaid, 
that another Deanery, which had been 
vacant-not long before, was intended 
to have been conferred on him. Lord 
Nor th, it is certain, was his friend. 
He could not, indeed, but experience 
the particular regard of a ſtateſman, 
who ** to his dying day, was a moſt 
«« ſincere friend, and moſt powerful 
, ſupport of the Church of England, 
in times when ſuch ſupport was 
* moſt wanted.“ 1 en4 

His time was now divided between 
Oxford and Canterbury; and, as at 
the former place he was beloved as 
the amiable Governor, at the latter 
he became no leſs eſteemed as the 
friendly and hoſpitable Dean. Dur- 
ing his refidence at Canterbury, he 
was always ready (as he had ever been 
both in the Metropolis; and in the 
Univerſity) to exert his ſervices from 
the pulpit, on public occaſ.ons. The 
opening of a new organ in the ca- 
thedral, the inſtitution, of ſunday 
ſchools, the annual meeting of gen- 


tlemen educated in the King's ſchool, 


and the viſitation of the Archbiſhop, 
afforded him opportunities of diſplay - 
ing in that city with what taſte and 
feeling he could deſcribe the power of 
ſacred muſic, with what zeal he could 
_ plead the cauſe of indigent children, 
with what juſtneſs he could point out 
the means of obtaining true wiſdom, 
with what boldneſs he could contend 
for the faith delivered unto the ſaints, 
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ſions, he 


„ Called.“ 


While on theſe, and other dcca. 
e 'pratified the public az x 
preacher, his *talents were alſo em. 
ployed as a writer in expoſing the 
vain pretenſions of Science faſſſy ſo 
In 1784 he publiſhed 
« Letters on Infidelity :“ in which, 
armed with the weapons of ſound ar. 
gument and exquiſite humour, he 
defeats the dark and wretched ſyſtem 
of Hume; a ſyſtem which would ſub. 
vert every idea of truth and happi- 
neſs, and teach us 


— coon « with impious haſte 
C To pluck from God's right hand his in- 
© ſtruments of death.“ 


The theological opinions of another 
philoſopher, occaſioned in 1787 the 
publication of 4 Leiter to the rev. 
% Dr. Prieſtley, by an Undergra- 
4% fuate of Oxford ; the author of 
which (who expoſed with ſo much 
humour the matability of the Doctor's 
creed) was ſoon known to be the 
Dean of Canterbury, He reſpeQed 
indeed the eminent diligence, -and 
the eminent attainments of DoQuor 
Prieſtley in literary purſuits; bot 


he conceived his abilities,“ touchirg 


matters theological,”” to be miſem- 
ployed. Dr. Horne was averſe from 
% a Religion without a Redeemer, 
«© without a Sanctifier, without grace, 
«© without a ſacrifice, without a prieſt, 
«© without an interceſſor,”* He be- 
lieved the Chriſtian Saviour to be the 
infinite and eternal Jehovah, He 
affirmed the doctrine of the Trinity 
to be a matter not of vain or un- 
profitable ſpeculation. ** Our Reli- 
66 gion,“ ſays he, is founded upon 
© it; for what is Chriſtianity, but a 
„ manifeſtation of the three divine 
«« perſons, as engaged in the great 


«© work of Man's Redemption, be- 


© gun, continued, and to be ended 
„ by them, in their ſeveral relatiors 
6 of Father, Son, and Holy Gholt, 


„ Creator, Redeemer, and Sandti- 


«« fer, three perſons, one God? I. 
«© there be no Son of God, where 13 
*© our redemption? If there be no 
«« Holy Spirit, where is our ſanctif - 


« cation? Without both, where ; 
1 « 00 


— a 
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« oor ſalvation? And if theſe two 
« perſons be any thing leſs than 
% divine, why are we baptized 
« equally in the name of the Fa- 
« ther, and of the Son, and of the 
© Holy Ghoſt? Let no man there. 
« fore deceive you: This is the 
« true God, and eternal Life“ 

The earlier promotion of Dr, 
Horne to the mitre, would not have 
been more grateful to the world, 
than it was due to his merit. How- 
ever, on the tranſlation of Dr. Bagot, 
Biſhop of Norwich, in 1791, to the 
See of St. Aſaph, he was nominated 
to the former Biſhopric, and was con- 
ſecrated at Lambeth Chapel on the 
7th of June: bis conſecration ſermon 
being preached by his old and parti- 
cular friend Dr, Berkeley, Preben- 
dary of Canterbury. 
ward reſigned the Headſhip of Mag- 
dalen College, in which he was ſuc- 
ceeded by the learned Dr. Routh. 

His health, on this advancement, 
was but in a precarious Rate; and 


bis friends had the ſorrow to perceive 


it decay rather than improve. He 
repaired, however, to his palace at 
Norwich, where his ſtay was but 
ſhore, yet ſufficient. to convince his 
clergy, and all who had obtained his 
acquaintance, of how much pleaſure 
and advantage they were deprived in 
his loſs. 
try the benefit of Bath; whither he 
went, But a paralvtic ſtroke, ſome 
weeks before his death, fruſtrated all 
hopes of his recovery. On the 17th 
of January 1792 death put an end to 
his ſevere infirmites, and to has ex- 
emplary patience. The faculties of 
his mind continued to the very laſt: 
he was not only compoſed, but even 
cheartul. His ſpeech, indeed, was 
in ſome degree affected, as he had not 
been able tor a few days previous to 
his death, to expreſs himſelf clearly, 
Not long before. he expired, he re- 
ceived the ſacrament, after which he 
exclaimed, with all the firmneſs of a 
Chriſtian, ** Now I am bleſſed indeed!“ 
In his laſt moments he ſeemed to 
luffer little pain, as he expited with- 
out a proan. 1 


Thus ended the life of Biſhop 


He ſoon after 


He was recommended to 
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Hornez a prelate whom 'few have 
ſurpaſſed in leafging, none in piety. 
From his fi#ſt labours in the 
chriſtian miniſtry; he was a popular 
preacher. ''The fervency of his devo- 
tion was no leſs diſtinguiſhed than 
the propriety of his elocution: he felt 
what he ſpoke. * And while he knew 
how to Ne 
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« His thoughts in beauteous Metaphor, he 

1 „ knew 
« To diſcipline. his. Fancy to command 
„% The heart; and by familiar accents move 
© The Chiiſtian Soul.” 1 

His works diſplay a copiouſneſs of 
ſublime ſeatiment and animated dic- 
tion, of happy -pleaſantry and well. 
directed ſatire, His ltyle 1s particu- 
larly . nervous. - Where he is 'argt- 
mentative, he conyinces with perſpi- 
Ccuity ; Where he is' pathetie, he never 
pleads id vain, To ſome of his 6- 
gurative alluſions objeions have, in- 
deed, been made; objections, how- 
ever, which weigh but as the ſmall 
duſt of the balance“ againſt the mul. 
tiplicity of his attainments. That he 
was one of the ableſt defenders of 
Chriſtianity by the efficacy both of, 
his example, and of his writings, no 
one will deny.. He had powers equal 
to the ſevereſt conteſts of controverly'; 
and when thoſe powers were exerted, 
they were neither diſgraced by acri- 
mony, nor weakened by abuſe. He 
practiſed what he recommended. 
Wit, which he well knew how to ex- 
erciſe; “ Wit,“ ſays he, -** if it be 
« uled at all, ſhould be tempered 
* with good humour, ſo as not to 
exaſperate the perſon who is the 
«© Object of it; and then, we are 
«« ſure, there is -no miſchief done. 
The diſputant ought to Be at once 
e firm andccalm ; his head cool, and 
„e his heart warm.“ Sullen antago- 
niſt ! whoever thou art, learn from 
Biſhop Horne to increaſe the weight 
of thy arguments by the courteouſ- 
neſs of- addreſs, and by the ſweetneſs 
of good nature. EA 

His conduct, 


through life, was 


marked with that liberality, which 
conſers dignity upon every ſtation, 
3B 2 


and 
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' and without which the higheſt cannot 
command it. The goodneſs and ſim- 
plicity of his heart were unaffected: 
his endeavour was to promote univer- 
ſal benevolence, and to practiſe uni- 
verſal - generoſity. To his counte- 
nance and kindneſs the author of this 
humble memoir hath been repeatedly 
indebted, even from his childhood; 
and while his loſs hath been by few 
more fincerely r2gretted, by none 
will his favours be more gratefully 
remembered. | 

o molt of thoſe. public charities 
which immortal:ze the generoſity of 
this nation, he was an early and libe- 
ral ſubſcriber. He was ove of the firlt 
friends to the excellent inſtitution of 
ſunday ſchools ; and warmly promoted 
by his purſe, his intereſt, and his abi. 
lities their happy eſtabliſhment. His 


private charities alſo were large and 


extenſive; and 1n the exercile of them 
he ſhunned an oſtentatious diſplay, 

He was the moſt agrecable as well 
as the moſt in{ructive companion. 
He abounded with pleaſant anecdote, 
and valuable information. His man- 
ner alſo gave additional dignity to 
whatever was ſerious, and additional 
humour to whatever was facetious. 
They who knew him belt, will often 
reflect on thoſe happy hours, in which 
they enjoyed his company, and will 
acknowledges how © very pleaſantly 
* they paſled, and moved ſmoothly 
„ and {wvifily,along ; for, when thus 
„ eng:ged, they counted no time. 
« They are gone, but have left a 
4 relich and a fragrance upon the 
© mind, and the remembrance of 
* them is ſweet.”? 

Of facred muſic he was a great 
 adaiirer, In his catheral at Canter- 
bury, and in his chapel] at Magdalen, 
he appeared to feel all thoſe ſublime 
ſenſations, which are excited by ** the 
% pealing. organ“ and ** the full. 
c voiced choir.*”* He did not, in- 
deed, profeſs to have any knowledge 
of muſic; but in thoſe ſmaller an- 
thems which frequent repetition had 
rendered familiar to his ear, he was 
uſed to join with remarkable fervency, 

That he might never forget the 
| ſolemn precept Take heed unto Ih- 
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elf and to thy dotrine,” it was his 
ſtated cuſtom, trom his firſt admiſſion 
into the prieſthood, to read over the 
ſervice for the ordination of prieſts on 
the firſt day of every month, The 
Imitation of this example may be 
practiſed with caſe, and will be at. 
tended with advantage. 

- Numerous and important as bis 
wri:iongs already appear to have been, 
he was the author of ſeveral other 
pieces, among which are. Caution 
“to the Readers of Mr. Law,” which 
were handed about in manuſcript, and 
were firſt printed by Mr. Madan (on- 
known to the author) in ſome work 
which. he publiſhed. The greater 
part of the Preface to Dodd's T ray. 
«« ſtation of Callimachus 1755,” The 
« Miſcellany, by Nathaniel Freebed\” 
in the St. James's Chronicle, begun 
Jan. 1, 1767 : he communicated, in- 
deed, many eſſays at different times 
to the newſpapers. and magazines, 
Several Papers figned Z in the Olla 
% Podrida 1787; of which none 
are more entertaining, than thoſe thar 
ſo elegantly preſcribe the rules of 
converſation, and ſo ludicrouſly ex. 
pole the frivolouſneſs of modern viſus. 
But the value of this publication he 
hath more particularly enhanced by 
his vindication of Dr. Johnſon ; by 
bis brilliant (perhaps unrivalled) teſti. 
mony to the excellence of that great 
man. From ſuch an intereſting paper 
a quotation cannot but be acceptable, 
© That perſons”? ſays he, ** of emi- 
nent talents and aitainments in li- 
*« terature have been often complained 
„% of ,as—dogmatic3], boilterous and 
1% inattentive to the roles of good 
* breeding, is well known. But let 
© us not expect every thing from 
©* every man, 
* fon that Johnion ſhould teach us 
4% to dance, o make bows or wn 
« compliments. Ile could teach v; 
* better things, Fo reject wildom 
«© becauſe the perſon ot him ho 
* communicates it is uncouch, and 
„ his manners inclegant—what, is it, 
„ but to throw away a pine-apple, 
„ and aſũgn ſor a reaſon the rough- 


« neſs of its coat? Who quarrelz 
| «5 and 


There was no occa- i 
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% with- a botaniſt, for not being an 
„ aſtronomer; or with a moraliſt, 
« for not being a mathematician ? 
„ As it is ſaid in concerns of a much 
„ higher- nature, every man hath, his 
« gift, one after this manner, and 
« another after that, It is our buſi- 
« neſs to profit by all, and to learn 
„ of each that in which each is belt 
60 qualified to inſtru us.”* 

To theſe works muſt be added a 
(mail piece On the Repeal. of the 
Toft 44 17903" and bis Charge to 
the Clergy of bis Dioceſe 1791,” which 
dis dechoing health prevented him 
{om delivering perſonally, but which 
he publiſhed ** that ſo whenever he 
« ſhould be called hence, he might 
« leave ſome teſtimony of his regard 
« for them, and attention to their 
« concerns.” This was the good 
Biſhop's farewell to all his labours ; 
and they were cloſed with undiminithed 
viaour of intellect. Here he main- 
ains, what he had through life ſo ably 
maintained, the doQrine of the Tri- 
nity in Unity, and refutes the error 
of thoſe who, by the abuſe of abſtrat 
reaſoning, would ſubvert its truth, 
Here alſo he pays equal attention to 
the deareſt intereſts of ſociety, and to 
man's eternal happineſs : for this ju- 
dicious Charge” diſcuſſes the great 
dotrines eſlential to chriſtianity: 
* the nature of God; the nature of 
« man; the ſaving principle of faith 
the importance and uſe of the 


Here lie interred 
The earthly Remains of 
The Right Reverend Gzoxce Horne D. D. 
Many Years Preſident of Magdalen College in Oxford, 
Dean of Canterbury, 
And late Biſhop of Norwich. 
In whoſe Character 
Depth of Learning, Brightneſs of Imagination, 
Sanctity of Manners, and Sweetneſs of Temper 
Were united beyond the uſual Lot of Mortality. 
| With bis Diicourſes from the Pulpit, his H-arers, 
Whether of the Univerſity, the City, or the Country Pariſh 
Were edified and delighted. 
His Commentary on the Pſalms will continue to be 
| A Companion to the Cloſet 
Till the Devotion of Earth ſhall end in the Hallelujahs of Heaven, 
Having patiently ſuffered under ſuch Infirmities 
E As ſeemed not due to his Years, 
His Soul took its Flight from the Vale of Miſery; 
To the unſpeakable Leſs of the Church of England, 
And his ſorrowing Friends and Admirers, 


Jan. 17th, 1792, in the 62d Year of his Age. 
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* church; the obedience due to civil 
% government; the neceſſity of a 
pure life and holy converſation,” 

A volume of his Angle Sermons" 
has lately been publiſhed. 

He re-publiſhed Sranhope's edition 
of Biſhop Andrews's Devotions, and is 
ſaid to have intended publiſhing an 
edition of Jaac Walton's Lives, had 
he not been prevented by Dr. John« 
ſon's telling him, from millake, that 
Lord Hailes had the ſame intention, 

He married in the year 1768, the 
daughter of Philip Burton, of Hatton 
Street, eſq; by whom he hath left 
three daughters; the eldeſt of whom 
1s married to the rev, Mr. Selby 
Hele, Rector of Colmworth, Bed- 
ſordſhire, and Chaplain to his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales. 

His perſon was above the middle 
ſize, In his youth he had certainly 
been handſome. His countenance 
was remarkably expreſſive, and be- 
ſpoke the ſweetneſs of his temper. In 
the canonical habit his figure was ve- 
nerably intereſling, 

His remains were interred in the 
family vault of his father-in-law, 
Philip Burton, eſq; at Eltham in - 
Kent; where a monument is erefted 
in the church-yard to his memory, 
with the following elegant and joſt in- 
ſcription ; the ſame inſcription (with 
a {light alteration) being alſo on a 
monument lately erected to his me- 
mory in the Cathedral of Norwich; 
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HE Touriff in your laſt number 
T is a wagg certainly, but he has 
carried his diſpoſition for the humour 
too far in ** ſuppoſing a churchyard 
„ will become a place of public 
« amuſement.” Of private amule- 
ment it often is, and a very ſerious 
one too, whatever odd epitaphs a 
man may meet with, or however light 
a man's mind may be when he enters 
the ſpot. . 

But T apprehend our traveller takes 
his rambles by the fire-fide, and does 
not always enter a church-yard to 
ſele& his epitaphs : for inltance, the 
epitaph on the Merchant Adventurer 
from Linfled, is nor in the church- 

ard, if we may truſt the authority 
of a lace collection,“ but in a chancel 
of the church of that place. And if 
the gentleman has produced this epi- 
taph as an inſtance of the ridiculous, 
I cannot ſay that J admire his judge- 
ment. Though the expreſſions are in 
the quaint ſtyle of poetry, ſo common 
in the time of James the Firſt, yet 
the thoughts of the whole are ſtrong, 
Juſt, and ſerious ; tne two laſt hues 
In particular | | 


See Parſons's Monuments, page 432. 


This uncorrupted manna of the juſt 
& Is laſting ſtore exempt from worms and duſt, 


are ſingularly elegant and beautiful, 
as well as ſound and true morality, 

Oor traveller has introduced the 
epitaph from Eltham, which is truly 
ridiculous, with a refledtion which 
neither 1n thought or language ought 
to have been admitted; and 1 am 
perſuaded, that if the lively writer 
had thought twice he would have 
altered both his ideas and his words ; 
unfortunately tco, both are borrowed 
from Pope, who, in his fatyrical zeal 
againſt Ambroſe Philips, has uſed the 
ſame indelicate idea, and nearly the 
ſame words. I ſhall not quote the 
paltry line, but at the fame time muſt 
obſerve that it is the worſt line that 
elegant poet ever wrote. 

I readily allow the Touriſt the 
merit of his other remarks introduc. 
tory to the epitaphs he has quoted, 
The matter of fact neatneſs in one, 
and the bargain flruck in another, 
are proofe that he can write well, if 
he chuſes to take the trouble, 


A BzriTisHn CxrTic, 
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SOME ACCOUNT Or 
SIR JOHN FINE UX, 
A NATIVE OF KENT, AND CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND, 
In the Reign of Henry VII. 
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OUR Kentiſh biography ſeems 

to have {uffered ſome interrup- 

tion: to fill a vacant place I fend you 
the following, hoping that in time 
your Regifier will embrace every one 
„ho is tamous amongſt the natives of 
ſo eminent a county, and nat ſo much 


aſſiſt the memory, Foller in his Wor 


ſtudying what may be entirely nes, 
as endeavouring to be uſeful by bring- 
ing into one point of view what may 


thies, a book now ſcarce, and of hig 
price, gives the following quaint ac 
count cf Chief Tuftice Fintux. 5 


— 


cc wo —_— a wc oc 3 
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Sir John Fineux, was, by all pro- 
bability, born at Swinkfield, in this 
county, (as I am informed from my 
ood” friead Mr. Thomas Fineux, a 
deſcendant from him) a place (faith 
Mr. Camden) beſtowed on his an- 
ceſlor by T. Criol, a great Lord in 
Kent, about the ,reign of King Ed- 
ward the ſecond. , I learned from the 
ame. gentleman, that he was eight 


wh and twenty years of age, before he 
ly detook him to the ſtudy of the law, 
1 that he followed that proſeſſion twenty - 
= eight years before he was made a 
*. judge, and that he continued a judge, 
ar for twenty-eight, years, whereby it 


zppears, that he lived fourſcore and 
ol four years. This laſt exactly agrees 
? with Sir Henry Spelman, making 


4 hin cogtinge Lord Chief Jultice of 
the the King $ Bench, from the eleventh 
the of King Henry the ſeventh, until the 
\uſ ſeventeenth of King Heary the eighth, 
hat He was a great benefaCtor to St. 


Auguſtine's, in Canterbury, whoſe 
we Por, William Mallabam, thus highly 


luc- ( . 

"ne, Vir prudentiſſimus, genere inſignis, Juſtitia 
her, ptæclarus, pictate refertus, 

I, if Hlumanitate ſplendidus & charitate fœcun- 


dus, Ec. 


Now though ſome will ſay, his 
convent may well afford him good 
words, who gave them good deeds, 
yet I believe this character of him 
can in no part be diſproved. He died 
about the year 1526, and lies buried 
in Chriſt Church, Canterbury; who 
bad a fair habitation in this city, and 
another in Herne, in this county, 
where his motto ſtill remains in each 
window, „ Miſericordias Domino 
* Cantabo in Aternum.*”* This is 


Co 


| 


It ſeems, by this imperfe& part, that 
tie Judge had two pretty manor-places of 
umber, at Swingfie/ld (on the ſcite of 
which there are now only two ſhabby 
urm-houſts) and that he built a fairer 


new, 
"rinſe 
t may 
Wor 
nt 2c 


di 


commendeth him in a manuſcript in- 
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Fuller's account. The words of 
Leland are extremely curious, and as 
they are not in Haſted, here follow: 
The name of Fiviox thus cam 
ynto Kent about King, Edwarde the 
2. Dayes. One Creaulle, a Man of 
faire Poſleſſioous yn Kent, was a Pri- 
ſoner in Boleyne in France, and much 
deſiring to be at, Liberte made his 
Keper to be his. Frend, promiſing 
hym Landes ya Kent, if he wold help 
to deliver, hym. . Wherapon they 
booth toke ſecrete Paſſage and cam 
to Kent, and Creal performid his pro- 
mile : ſo that after his Keper, or Por- 
ter, apon the cauſe was namid Finiox, 
This name. continuid. in a certain 
Stay of Landes ontylle Finipx, cheif 
Jege of the Kinge's Bench cam, that 


_hirit had but 40. li: Land. For be 
had 2, Bretherne, and eche of them 


had a Portion ot Land, and after en- 
creſid it onto 200. Poundes. by the 
yeate.“ [Here follow {ome ſentences 
ſo imperfect “ that little can be made 
of them: after which he adds] 
One of the younger brothers 
of Finiox, the Juge, died, and made 
the other younger brother his heire. Þ 
So that now be too houſes. of the 


Finiox: the heyre of Finiox the Juge, , 


and the heire of Juſtice Finiox, bro- 
ther. | 

«« Olde Finjox builded his faire 
houſe on purchaſid ground 7 for the 
commodite of preſerving his helth. 

So that aſore the phiſicians con- 
cludid that it was an exceeding helthe 
fulle Quarter.“ 

The Judge's male deſcendants 
ended in his grandſon, whoſe daugh- 
ter and heir married into the fa- 


mily of Smythe, afterwards Fiſcounts 


Strangford, 
4 . D. 


houſe at Herne, where he principally re- 
ſided. 25 

+ Their ſeat was at Ieugbam by Dover, 
where they remained for many deſcents. 


3 This muſt refer to Herne, 


De- 
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TTAVING' given in former num- 
bers of this work an account of 
the owners of Penſhurſt, it now re- 
mains to ſend ſome deſcription of the 
building, which I cannot do, better 
than in the words of Mr. King, in 
his curious Obſervations on Ancient 
Caſtles, printed in the 6th volume of 
the Archzolop1a, p. p. 346, 360. 
% To ancient caſtles,“ ſays he, 
« ſucceeded the caſtellated houſes; 
manſions adorned with turrets, and 
battlements; but uiterly incapable of 
defence, except againſt a rude mob, 
armed with clubs and ſtaves, on whom 
the gates might be ſhut, yet ſill the 
manſions almoſt quite devoid of all 
real elegance, or comfortable conve- 
nience, and futed- only to entertain 
an herd of retainers, wallowing in 
Iicentiouſneſs. At the ſame time, 
however, they diſcover marks of eco- 
nomy and good management, which 
enabled their hoſpitable lords to ſup- 
port ſuch -rode revels, and to keep 
up their late, even better than many 


of their more refined ſucceſſors. 


Of theſe buildings, one of the 
molt perfect and molt curious, now 
remaining, is Haddon Houſe, ia Der- 


byſhire, belonging to bis Grace the 


Duke of Rutland: caſtellated and 


embattled, in all the apparent forms 
of regular defence; but yet really 
without the leaſt means of reſiſtance, 


even in the original conſtruction, 
This odd mode of building, con- 


ſilling of a vaſt aukward ailemblage 
of a prodigiovs number of ſmall 
apartments, with few good ones for 


comfort or convenience ; but with 


great proviſion for a noble diiplay of 
hoſpitality; had for. one of the laſt 


ſpecimens of is (though in a much 


improved ſtyle) the old part cf the 
palace at Knowle,“ in Kent; at pre- 


*The improvements and additions made 
by Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, in 
tie tine of James the b irſt, are carefully to 


be diſtinguiſhed from the old building. 


+ L1ely burnt dowa. 


"DESCRIPTION OF PENSHURST. 
ſent the ſeat of his Grace the Dyke 


of Dorſet 3 but originally built by 
Thomas Bouchier, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, about the time of Eg. 
ward the Fourth; and improved by 
the Archbiſhops Morton, and War. 
ham, in the reigns of Henry the 
Seventh and Eighth, 

*« After it ſoon followed the mag. 
nificent regular quadrangular houſes: 
ſuch as that of Cowdry,+ in Svſlex ; 
one of the moſt perfect of the king, 
even excluſive of later improvements; 
and as that at Penſburſt, in Kent, the 
ancient ſeat of the Sydneys ; built in 
a ruder ſtyle, and more like the ori. 
ginal kind of caſtellated houſes from 
whence its plan was derived. 

la the midſt of the old boſpita. 
ble hall of this houſe, at Penſhurt, 
ſtill remans the great fire hearth; 
with the old frame of iron, big 
enovgh, and ſtrong enough, to hold 
vaſt piles of wood; and almoſt ſufi. 
cient, if need ſhould be, to ſuſtain 
the trunk of a tree. At the upper 
end of the hall is an old table, on a 
raiſed pavement; and there is another 
{till longer on one ſide. 

The eps, in ſome parts of thi; 
houſe, are vaſt blocks of ſolid oak: 
and the floor of the firſt ſtate room, 
and of many others, are formed of 
boge thick planks of oak; that ſeen 
rather to have been hewn out with an 
hatchet, or adze, than to have been 
either ſawn, or planed.“ 

The celebrated oak in this park 
now called Bear's oak, ſaid to be 
planted at Sir Philip Sydney's birth 
meaſures upwards of 22 feet id circum 
ference, It ſtands at a ſmall diſtanch 
above the fine piece of water calle 
-Landcup-well. Ben Johnſon, in di 


Foreſt, thus ſpeaks of it: 
f or 

s me 

That taller tree, Which of a nut was {et do 
At his great birth, where all the mules me * 
| thi 

Waller mentions it in the fol th 
de 


ing poem, written at Penſ-hurſt. F 
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Had Dorothea liv'd when mortals made 

Choice of their deities, this ſacred ſhade 

Had held an altar to her power, that gave 

The peace and glory which theſe valleys 
have? ?: 

Embroider'd ſo with flowers where ſhe ſtood, 

That it became a garden of a wond. 

Her preſence has ſuch more than human grace, 

That it can civilize the rudeſt place: 

And beauty too, and order can impart, 

Where nature ne'er intended it, nor art. 

The plants acknowledge this, and her ad- 
mire 

No leſs than thoſe of old did Orpheus' lyre : 

If ſhe fit down, with tops all tow'rds her 
bow'd, peas 

They round about her into arbors crowd 

Or if ſhe walk, in even ranks they band, 

like ſome well marſhal'd and obſequious 
band. 

Amphion ſo made ſtones and timber leap 

Into fair figures, from a confus'd heap : 

And in the ſymetry of her parts is found 

A power, Vike that of harmony in ſound. 

Ye lofty beeches, tell this matchleſs dame, 

That it together ye fed all one flame, 

R could not equalize the hundredth part, 

Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart! 

Go, boy, and carve this paſſion on the bark 

Of yonder tree, which ſtands the ſacred 
mark 

Of noble Sydney's birth; when ſuch benign, 

Such more than mortal-making ſtars did 
ſhine 

That there they cannot but for ever prove 

The monument and pledge of humble love: 

This humble love, whoſe hope ſhall ne'er 
riſe higher, 

Than for a pardon that he dares admire, 
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To this I have added the following 
poem from the ſame author. | 


TO MY LORD OF LEICESTERs 


Not that thy trees at Pens-Hurſft groan, 
Oppreſſed with their timely load; 

And ſeem to make their filent moan, 
That their great Lord is now abroad: 
They to delight his taſte or eye, 

Would ſpend themſelves in fruit, and dye, 


Not that thy harmleſs deer repine, 

And think themſelves unjuſtly lain 

By any other hand than thine, 

Whoſe arrows they would gladly ftain t 

No, nor thy friends, which hold too dear 

That Roc Foam France, which keeps the? 
there. 


All theſe are leſs than that great cauſe, 
Which now exaQts your preſence here; 
Wherein there meet the divers laws 

Of public and domeſtic care, 

For one bright nymph our youth contenda, 


And on your prudent choice depends, 


Not the bright ſhield of ® Thetis' ſon, 
(For which ſuch ſtern debate did riſe, 

1 hat the great Ajax Telamon 

Refus'd to live without the prize) 
Thoſe Achive Peers did more engage, 
Than ſhe the gallants of our age. 


That beam of beauty, which begun 

To warm us ſo, when thou wert here, 

Now ſcorches like the raging ſun, 

When Sirius does firſt appear. 

O fix this flame; and let deipair 

Redeem the reſt from endleſs care ! 
083. 125 1794+ 


* Achilles, 
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No. X. 


6 Cain talked with Abel his Brother.“ 


WI can ſcarcely read more than 
a ſiagle page of the moſt an- 
vent hiſtory extant in the world, be- 
fore we meet with an account of a 
moſt barbarous and unnatural mur- 
der; and we are informed, that the 
perpetrator of the horrid deed was 
lhe brother—the own brother, and 
tie elder brother, of the perſon mur- 
lered. Ia this inſtance, every ap- 
Vol. II. No. 15. 


Geri 


pearance of brotherly affection is con- 
cealed from our view. The brevity 
of the hiſtorian has totally precluded 
us from offering. any conjectural re- 
marks on the virtues of Cain; nor 
are we made acquainted with the 
foibles of Abel. But while we per- 
ceive the leading vices of the former, 
who is expoſed to the cenſure of all 
ſucceeding ages, charity and common 


38 erpe- 
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experience will incline us to ſuppoſe they may infer that be regards him. 
that he was not totally abandoned to ſelf as a more wiſe and perfect being 
wickedneſs, or abſolutely deſtitute of than thoſe he is converſing with, he, 
every good quality. The aſcendancy from that inſtant, renders himſelf an 
of his paſſions over his virtues may, object of ridicule, and caſts a cloud 
I preſume, be aſcribed to, accidental over his numerous virtues, which 
cauſes 5 and theſe cauſes may have renders thejr very exiſtence doubtfy], 
'ariſen originally from the indulgent and the vain-glorious exhibition of 
miſconduct of his parents; of whoſe them truly diſguſting. He provokes 
hope and adoration he appears to have at once both the. contempt and the 
been the principal object. Nor can reſentment of his brethren, and ex- 
we be ſurprized at this, when we con- poſes himſelf to all the dangerous 
ſider the miſtaken notion that his conſequences that may ariſe from ex. 
mother had entertained concerning citing and irritating, to an extreme 
him, as the perſon who was to execute degree, the moſt dangerous of all the 
vengeance on the object of her reſent- human paſſions, anger, envy, and 
ment, and to whom ſhe ſhould be in- revenge, 

debted for revenging the injury ſhe It cannot be denied that 7% b 
had ſuſtained. Viewing him, as we drew on himſelf the hatred of his 
may well believe ſhe did, as the brethen, by a condu@ that was vain 
avenger of her fall, it is eaſy to ſup-= and ridiculous in no ſmall degree. 
ſe that ſhe frequently diſtinguiſhed Such a conduct, had it been perſiſted 
im from the reſt of her children by in, would have rendered him unfit for 
many partial and ſingular marks of the great offices that awaited him, 
tenderneſs, favour and attention. And For the man who prides himſelf in 
as the ſmalleſt perceptible degree of the proſpect of being great and 
partiality in parents naturally begets powerful, is, of all others, the moſt 
jealouſy, envy, hatred and contention, unfit to be entruſted with the welfare | 
in thoſe of their offspring, who per= of others, An oftentatious diſplay of | 

ceive themſelves to be but the ſecon- a man's own future ſuperiority is al- 
dary objects of their love, ſo it does ways offenſive — always diſguſting, | 
as naturally beget confidence, aſ- It betrays the littleneſs of bis mind, | 
ſurance and pride, in him who is the and the narrowneſs of his conceptions. 
unhappy object of their more eſpecial joſeph appears to have been ruined 
regard. by the indulgence of his father, and | 
We have, in the hiſtory before us, ſaved by the ſeverity of his brethren, ; 
S * no particular traits of Abel's private and thus what was meant by them as 
or public character, by which we can a pnniſhment was intended by God as 
determine what his particular failings a ſalvation. To his brethren his be- 
and infirmities were. He might not, haviour had become intolerable, and 
it is probable, have poſſeſſed that de- he was ſent to the ſchool of adverſity WM , 
licacy of ſentiment and guarded mo- to learn diſcretion, and to teach it to 
: 
| 
( 
; 
2 
{ 


deſty of deportment, which it doubly others, 

behoves thoſe to exerciſe themſelves It is not unlikely that Abel, fatis- 

in, who, being placed in an inferior fied in himſelf of the propriety of his 
fituation, know themſelves to be own conduct, was guilty of cenſuring 
worthy of higher honours than thoſe, with ſome ſeverity the frailties of hs 
who, in the accidental order of things, brother; and exulting, with an air of 

are placed above them. Interna! triumph, on the preference he bim- 
merit gives a man that conſequence ſelf had obtained at the hand of his 

in his own eſteem, which no created Maker, when the enraged Cain role Wil ; 
being can deprive him of, But if, up againſt him and flew him. 41 , 
not ſatisfied with knowing his own any rate, it is ſcarcely probable that i 
merit, he appears to drop the moſt the conduct of Cain was, without al Bi | 
diſtant hint before others, by which provocation, on the part of * 7 
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Avery ſmall degree of ſelf-ſufficiency 
is, however, enough to raiſe the anger 
and inflame the paſſions of any man 
who poſſeſſes more pride than piety, 
vr more Jealouſy than goodneſs, 

There is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
Abel was a faultering being; but we 
may reſt aſſured that he had done 
nothing that could juſtify the conduct 
of his e in taking away his life. 
For we know in general that he was 
a righteous man, and that his reli- 
gious duties were ſuch as the deity 
was graciouſly pleaſed to approve of 
and accept. But we know, likewiſe, 
that the nature of reli tous contro. 
verſy is ſuch as to lea. men into a 
train of reaſoning, that is inimical to 
all the tender affections of the mind. 

To inveſtigate the character of 
Cain, we can have recourſe to ſuch 
materials only as the ſacred hiſtory 
ſupplies us with. Theſe materials are 
few, but they are ſuch as deſerve our 
ſerious attention, 

Cain was an elder brother. He of 
courſe claimed the precedence among 
his brethren, And what authority 
ſoever he aſſumed over them, it was 
probably connived at, or but ſlightly 
noticed, by his parents. For he evi- 
cently appears to have been a perſon 
who had not been ſubject to any kind 
of ſubordination, or control, Nature 
had given him a pre-eminence which 
even merit, he ſuppoſed, could have 
no right to diſpute with him. Ex- 
cepting his parents, he certainly con- 
lidered himſelf to be ſuperior to every 
human being. Nor was he willing to 
refign his accuſtomed ſuperiority to 
the deity himſelf. For even the ſu- 
preme Majeſty of heaven had very 
highly offended him, by accepting of 
Abel's offering in preference to his. 
On this occaſion he was very wroth, 
and his countenance fell. Pride, con- 
tempt, diſappointment, anger, envy 
and revenge, took poſſeſſion of his 
ſoul.——““ Tf thou doſt well, ſhalt 
thou not be accepted?“ was a queſtion 
Which he had neither the inclination, 
nor the humility to confider either 
the juſtice or the propriety of. The 
merciful reproof was diſmified with 
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diſdain and contempt; and one falſe 
ſtep ſerved but the more readily to 
lead him on to another, until he had 
effenally revenged himfelf on the 
object of his envy. This being done 
we are introduced to a more intimate 
and familiar knowledge of the cha- 
racter of this unhappy man.—“ The 
Lord ſaid unto Cain, Where is Abel 
thy brother ?*”” and he ſaid I know 
not.“ The liar. and the murderer 
were inſtantaneouſly united, And as 
confeſſion never voluntarily precedes 


repentance, ſo neither does fear ne- 


ceſſarily precede judgement. Cain, 
infenſible of the heinous nature of the 
crime he had committed, and unawed 
by the danger of his fituation, could 
not for a moment ſuffer himſelf to 
forget his own conſequence in the 
ſcale of created beings.—ls my birth- 
right of no eſtimation in the fight of 
heaven? Am I not the eldeſt of my 
father's children? and do not the 
dictates of reaſon, the laws of nature, 
and the voice of common ſenſe, una- 
nimouſly declare that the elder ought 
not to ſerve the younger? With. 
what juſtice, with what propriety can 
I then ſuffer myſelf to be interrogated 
ccncerning my brother? * Am 
my brother's keeper ?”'—Am I ac- 
countable for the welfare, or the per- 
ſonal ſafety of my brother ?—Proud 
and haughty ſcorner! Thou doſt but 
provoke the ſpirit of him whom thou 
oughteſt to Have loved and protected 
For, behold, now, even at this mo- 
ment,“ The voice of thy brother's 
blood crieth unto me from the 
rome! And now art thou curſed 
rom the earth, which hath opened 
her mouth to receive thy brother's 
blood from thy hand,” — The denun- 
ciation of this cuiſe, and the conſe. 


quences annexed to it, opened at once 


the eyes of Cain, and threw him for 
a moment into a ftate of the moſt 
abject deſpondency. His uſual intre- 
pidity forfook him. Fear took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his heart, and he trembled 
leſt every one that found him fhould 
attempt to kill him, He now, for 
the firſt time, confidered himſelf as 
an object of ugirerſal deteſtation ahd 
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abhorrence. And we certainly are 
not acquainted with any one Jaudable 
action which he performed, or of any 
good quality which he poſſeſſed, that 
could recommend him to the mercy 
or compaſſion of his numerous rela- 
tions. His curſe, however, did not 
imply that he was abſolutely deficient 
in every principle of goodneſs. We 
do not find that he was the object of 
God's eternal vengeance. The pu- 
niſnment inflicted on him was of a 
temporal nature only. And it 1s 
highly probable that it wrought in him 
that contrition, humility, and refor- 
mation, by which he might be again 
reſtored to a participation of the 
divine favour. But his character, as 
a brother, is, in every point of view 
tn which hiſtory enables vs to examine 
it, truly infamous, We know that he 
worſhipped God. But we know that 
there was ſomething wrong at his 
heart. His conduct convinces us that 
he did not love his brother in fin- 
cerity and truth. And every princi- 
le of virtue and religion muſt {offer 
in ſome degree, where there is not a 
real and difintereſted principle of uni- 
verſal charity and benevolence exilt- 
ing in the mind. And where this 
principle exiſts at all, it may be ſup- 
ſed that it will naturally break forth 
into acts of kindneſs, generoſity, be- 
nevolence and friendſhip, towards 
thoſe, to whom we are by nature, 
circumſtances, ſituation, union, or 
acquaintanceſhip, more particularly 
known or related. But where no 
traces of its exiſtence are to be found, 
it leaves a blank in the mind of man, 
which is too generally filled up with 
vices of the blacke(t kind, as pride, 
envy; hatred and ambition; and theſe 
are not vices of a barren nature, To 
tbeſe it is not neceflary to ſay “ in- 
creaſe and multiply,“ for they ſeldom 


- Fail to beget oppreſſion, jealouſy, 


avarice and revenge, in a degree 
every way proportional to che power 
and abilities of thoſe who hold them 
In peſſeMo1. 

From areview of the hiſtory, under 
coviideration, it is highly probable 
that Cain was determined to contraſt 
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his merit with his brother's; and that 


it was for this expreſs purpole that he 


went into the field io converſe with 
his brother. The converſation, with. 


out a doubt, was on the ſubjeR of hig | 


own rejectiona. And Abel, willing to 
Juſtify the proceedings of his Maker, 
might have been more inclined to in. 
fiſt on his own ſuperior merits, than 
ready to explain the errors which his 
brother might have been inadver. 
tently led into. On the other hand, 
Cain might eſtimate the value of both 
their offerings, and might find bis 
own to be fully equivalent to his bro. 
ther's. Leſs converſant in the reli. 
gion of the heart than Abel, he might 
have been leſs ſcrupulous about the 
purity of his motives. Ignorant of 
the true ſpirit of religious worſhip, he 
appears to have been inattentive to 
his conduct, both in a moral and in a 
religious view, The conſtruction of 
the hiſtory, however, will not warrant 
us to ſuppoſe that Cain intentionally 
invited Abel to converſe with him in 
the held for the diabolical purpoſe of 
killing him. It is much more natural 
to ſuppoſe that Abel, in the coui ſe of 
converſation, expreſſed himſelf in a 
manner that highly offended and ex- 
aſperated his brother, For thoſe who 
have ſtudied mankind with any de- 
degree of attention, cannot but know 
that it is dangerous to reprove the 
conduct of a man who is not intrin- 
ſically good. Cain is repreſented 
riſing up, as if in haſte, and laying 
his brother. This ſurely would have 
been a very inaccurate mode of re- 
preſenting an action that proceeded 
from premeditated defign. On the 
contrary, it is preſumptive proof that 
he acted under the momentary impulſe 
of a ſudden and violent paſſion; 
which might have been occaſioned by 
the juſtneſs of his brother's remarks, 
And in the. ſituation that Cain then 
was, every juſt remark muſt have been 
a ſevere cenſure ; and what muf? here 
made the provocation ftill more ag- 
gravaiing, was the reflection that 
Abel was younger than himſelt. To 
be re proved or inſttucted by a younger 
brother, was an indignity that _ 

obo 
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who had always been in the habit of 
exerciſing the privilege of his birth- 
right could not ſubmit to. The rude- 
neſs of his reply to the interrogation 
of his Maker, 1s a ſufficient proof of 
this; and a convincing argument that 
the rage which he had conceived 
agaialt his brother had not then ſub. 
ded, but continued to render him 
regardleſs of what he ſaid, and un- 
mindful to whom he was ſpeaking. 
To thoſe who reſt their pretenſions 
to the favour of heaven on the value 
of their religious offerings, or on any 
external forms or ceremonies of reli- 
ion, this biſtory holds forth a moſt 
important leſſon. Nor can we diſmiſs 
it from our attention, without reflect- 
ing that the firſt murder that was 
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committed in the world, was owing to 
a controverſy of a religious kind, 
We ſhould, therefore, be extremely 
careful how we enter into religious 
diſputes of any kind with thoſe who 
have more zeal than prudence, or 
more knowledge than charity: fince 
he that loveth and ſerveth God as he 
ought, will entertain an internal af. 
fection for his brother that no con- 
tingencies can affect, no preferences 


can deſtroy ; ſuch an one will rejoice 


at the proſperity of every one; for a 
noble diſpoſition is deſlitute of envy z 
and ſuch a diſpoſition. every good man 
enjoys. | 

SEMPER IDEM. 
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CONSUMPTION AND SUPPLY OF ENGLAND, 


el contains eight mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and about 
thirty-nine millions of acres of land, 
of which thirteen millions are en- 
cloſed in paſture, and eleven millions 
are arable ; but it is thought that the 
land really employed in tillage does 
not exceed ten millions five hundred 
thouſand acres. Allowing, on an 
average, two. millions one hundred 
thouſand acres to the cultivation of 
wheat, the annual produce will be 
about five milliog two hundred and 
hity thouſand quarters ; out of this, 
ſeven hundred and eighty ſeven thou- 
ſand five hundred quarters are an- 
nually returned to the ground for 
ſeed, and ſeven hundred and twelve 
thouſand five hundred quarters are 
conſumed in diftilleries, manufato- 
nes, Kc. or deſtroyed by vermin, 
damps, and caſualties. 

There remains then of the yearly 
produce, three million ſeven hundred 
and fifty thouſand quarters; or, to be 
liberal, and allowing for the rye, 
oatmeal, and barley, that may be 
uſed, and ſuppoſing it all fairly con- 
verted into proviſion, the utmoſt that 


can be made wil! be, in bread, two 
thouſand million pounds weight 
being two hundred and fifty pounds 
weight each perſon anaually, or 
ſomething leſs than eleven ounces per 
day. By the foregoing calculation, 
th2 whole cultivation of wheat in 
England will not allow each perſon 
eleven ounces per day in bread. 

Of the produce of the paſture land 
the following is a ſummary ; 


Pounds. 
Veal - — 108,000,000 
Beef — — 6, o, oo 
Lamb — — $1,000,000 
Mutton — — 3 0,000,0C0 
Fork and Pig — 122,000,900 
Bacon — — So, go, ooo 


Fowl, Fiſh, &c. — 10,000,200 
Dairy ſupplies thrown into meat 59,000,050 


1, 400, oo, ooo 


or for each perſon per day, ſeven 
ounces and a half of meat. | 
After dividing the na: ion into four 
diſtinct claſſes, the following is ſup- 
poſed to be the real conſumption and 
ſupply ; 
CON» 
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L $9 2 818 SUPPLY: g 
1 — 1 Bread — 2, 000, ooo, ooo Pounds, 
4 — SY 8 84 n Fleſh, Veal _ 108,000,008 t 
88575 Beef — 600,000,000 p 
k 8 — Lamb —— 1,000,000 b 
. 28 Mut ton — 360 000 
x 99 8 Pork and Pig 122,00c _ . 
— "8 Bacon. — 8 000,00 0 
2 1 $58 : | 8 Fowl, Fiſh, &c. 0 80 800 f. 
2 Ses 5 Dairy ſupplies thrown into meat 39,0c0,00 p 
e 818 : , 2 9, o 
8 1828 81 By importation in live beaſts ; p 
» Y £5 0 - Reb 8 % ſock 32,000 3 10,0co hogs 26,000,0:0 { 
8 8 8387 2 By importation in 
© &- 20 Q corn and flour U 
| 88 more than ex- h 
28 ported - 432,500,000 f 
2 p 
7 2,032, FOO,000 — nn t 
2 15426, 00 
. DP" »420,0C0,0cg t 
hk a 00 ＋ 
p 
1 
I. 
INTERESTING REMARKS ON THE FEED orW; 
0 
SHEEP, Kc. . 
: | 
f 
O® taking a view of this country, ſucculent food enlarges the carcaſe, t 
a judicious obſerver may ſoon at the ſame time rendering the wool 1 
diſcover, that it may be divided into of a longer and coarſer ſtaple. This t 


the rich ſoil of the campaign parts 
well adapted to the plough, and into 
the light and dry foils frequent on 
the declivities of riſing grounds. 
The latter is proper for the paſture 
of our flocks of ſheep, which yields 
us the article that laid the foundation 
of our preſent flouriſhing ſtate, The 
improvement of wool deſerves our 
utmoſt attention, and ſhall be the 
ſubje& of this paper, in which I ſhall 
only attempt to add ſome hints to 


what the indefatigable induſtry and 


zeal of that moſt worthy patron fir 
John Sinclair, baronet, has occa- 
ſionally publiſhed. 

By the preſent manangement of 
our ſheep, it is found, that the car- 
caſes are more valuable to the farmer 
than the fleece. It cannot be ex- 
pected that he will forget his ad- 
vantage; and on this account it 
will be highly neceſſary, that every 
means ſhould be uſed to render the 
fleece nearly of an equal value with 
the' carcaſe. It is well known that 


mult be aſcertaine ö 
and I therefore think, that it is an 


muſt be the conſequence of the ſheep Wh * 
feeding on turnips and clover, which Wl * 
are both very BEIT It would P 
hence be proper, that. we ſhould as | 
much as poſſible feed our ſheep on u 
ſuch plants as, at the ſame time that 8 
they nouriſh, are yet of a warmer 
quality, and do not yield ſo much of WW 4 
a watry juice. This is a purſuit that Wl ® 
by experiments; 


object deſerving the attention of the 
ſociety inſtituted for the improve- 


ment of Britiſh wool, who might 


U 
offer premiums for ſuch experiments. : 

Experiments in ſeveral parts of 
England have inconteſtably proved , 
n 


that ſainfoin yields more paſture on 


dry ſoils than any other plant for 
paſture (lucerne exceptedY, It thrives 
beſt on a ſouthern aſpect. The ſeed 
may be ſown in April, fix buſhels to 
the acre. As it is a tap-rooted 
plant, and flourifhes for years, it 
is more adviſable to rear it in 4 


nurſery, and tranſplant in * 


ö 


© © 


chaff- cutter. 


in tows 6 inches aſunder, the plants 
growing 4 inches aſunder, in which 
manner it is more eaſily weeded, and 
the plant has room to grow to a pro- 
per ſize. Common graſs ſhould not 
be permitted to grow among it. It 
may be fed with lambs during the 
autumn, which muſt be taken off be- 
fore the rams” hair renders the earth 
pouchy, or the tender tops_of the 
plants be injured. For the ſame rea- 
ſon, large cattle ſhould not be admit- 
ted in rainy weather till the plants 
have attained their full ſtrength ; It 
fattens ſheep ſooner than any other 
plant, and therefore may be expected 
to improve the wool. If it is intended 
to eat it for hay, and the ſeaſon 
proves rainy, it 1s better that it re- 
mains ſtanding, for then the ſeed will 


ripen, and make up for the time loſt 


in making the hay, If ſheep are fed 
on this hay, it ſhould be cut with a 
As it ſhoots early, and 
it injures the crop to cut off the bud, it 
ſhould not be fed too early. Sainfoin, 
though leſs in quantity on a dry foil, 
1s more nouriſhing in proportion to 
the quantity. than what grows on a 
rich ſoil. It does not well bear ſhade, 
and therefore trees ſhould not be 
planted in the ſurrounding hedges. 
The foil cannot be ploughed too deep 
where it 1s to be raiſed. 

Nearly in the ſame proportion that 
ſainfoin exceeds clover in its nutritive 
qualities and in wholeſomeneſs, as the 
name imports, the Swediſh turnip ex- 
ceeds the common field turnips, That 
ts juice is not ſo watery is evident, 
by its being proof againſt the ſevereſt 
froſt; for, if it were ſo watery, the 
watery particles, when frozen, being 
expanded, would hreak its conſtituent 
fibres, as in the common turnip. On 
a thaw, the whole maſs of the com- 
mon turnip, being mixed, becomes a 
maſs, which ſoon corrupts. The 


roots are not ſo large as the common 
turnips, but they are much heavier in 
proportion to their fize, and of a 
firmen texture, and in this reſpect is 
reckoned much ſaperior. Both roots 
and leaves are very agreeable for cu- 


lnary purpoſes: the ſpring ſhoots 
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are peculiarly pleaſant. As the leav es 
are ſmaller, two plants may be raiſ ꝛd 
on the ſame ground generally allon ed 
to a common turnip. Oa this pri n- 
ciple they are raiſed in rows at b ilf 
the uſual diſtance, the plants ſtandi og 
alſo nearer in the rows. They m ay 
be ſown before the end of May, 
They will bear being tranſplante d, 
by which the expence of hoeing m iy 
be prevented, and the plants rath er 
improve by being tranſplanted. 'Thas 
account is taken from actual exper i- 
ments, 

Potatoes would ſeem to bear a ne ir 
reſemblance to the Swediſh turnip»; 
but their being ſo liable to be de. 
ſtroyed by froſt creates an eſſenti al 
difference, I know a gentleman wi 10 
has, however, fed a flock of ſher2p 
during the winter with potatoes, a 1d 
with {ucceſs, and ſells his wool at a 
higher price than his neighbours d o. 
A narrow double mould board plou h 
may be uſed in making a furrow in 
which the potatoes may be laid, 
whereby the earth turned up by t he 
plough may be occaſionally turned on 
the potatoes as they grow up. I he 
molt philanthropie Mr. Howard in- 
formed us, that he planted his cluſte ted 
potatoes in this manner; and, as t! 1ey 
ſhoot out from every joint of the ſte m, 
he has taken them up reſemblin; ; a 
rope of onions. It is thought t hat 
it is beſt to plant them whole, 1 un- 
ning a ſmall bit of ſtick through ez ch, 
which ſoon brings on their rooti ng, 
and thereby accelerates their veg 2ta- 
tion. If the owner has not a cor we- 
nicnt ſtoreplace for them, he may dig 
a trench three or four feet deep, into 
which they may be laid as they are 
taken up, and then covered with the 
earth taken out of the trench, raiſec up 
in the middle like the roof of à ho: aſe, 
and covered with ſtraw, to carry off 
the rain, They are thus preſer yed 
from the froſt, and can be taken up 


as they are wanted. There is a k ind 


raiſed about London, called hip - 
potatoes, of which an owner aſſu red 
me he had twelve tons from an ac ze. 
As they have of late years become: ſo 
much che food of men, they are 

not 
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not eaſily given up to ſeed quadru- 
pads. When boiled, they are well 
reliſned by hogs, and are very uſeful 
foi fattening them ; and if the copper 
is filled with them, and ſo much water 
only 1s added as ſhall fill up the in- 
tet ſtices, there will be no danger of 
the copper's being hurt by ſand at 
bottom. | | 


The Scotch large cabbage may be 
included in this liſt ; which being cut 
before the froſt ſets in, and then hyp 0 
vp under cover, they will keep ſour; ! 
during the winter. They are a food þ 
ſo very agreeable to cattle, that, when b 
uſed by them, they do not eaſily reliſh a 
any other food, 

t 
il 


Ad RIcorx. 


5 0 

To the EpiToRs of the KENTISsH REGISTER, a 

ti 

8s, b 
1 candour and impartiality for forming in the lower regions what we t 
which your publication is ſo are deſirous of doing in theſe, could 4 
eminently diſtinguiſhed, emboldens have prevailed on us to imitate the b 
me to crave the permiſſion of vindi- dreſs- and manners of our impure f 
cating my ſex from the inſulting inſi- though happy rivals: for I confeis we ö 
naations of a young ſprig of fortune, were weak enough to indulge hopes p 
juſt returned from his travels, in of thereby partaking ſome of the fa. - 
which he has undoubtedly exchanged - vours ſo profuſely beſtowed on them, 
Britiſh ſolidity for foreign levity. to the great enconragement of the a 
From this ſhort introduction you will culture of vice, and the extirpation : 


readily perceive I allude to your cor- 
reſpondent of the laſt month, who 
inveighs with petulent acrimony 
againſt that part of the ſa/5:0n of the 
times which elevates the front view of 
the maid and widow to the parallel of 
that of a married woman, when on 
the eve of bleſſing her huſband ; and 
concludes his letter with two reſolu- 
tians ſo extremely cruel, as to convey 
an idea of their baving been planned 
by the Committee of Public Safety. 
My motive for troubling you with 
this, my good Sirs, is not to aim at 
joſtifying the abſurdity of a faſhion 
totally inconſiſtent with the carac- 
teiſtic modefly of Engliſbwomen, and 
repugnant to the latent delicacy of 
their minds; but to explain the cauſe 
.of iis adoption, and aſſure the Rewo- 
_ #«tionifts that the diſſolute conduct of 
the pretended Lords of the Creation 
bis compelled us, their humble vaſ- 
ſals, to commit this ſhameful error, 
Long, very long indeed, did we ob- 
ſerve in filent grief that Greciau miſo 
#refſes (to uſe his expreſhon) were too 
frequently preferred to Engliſh wives: 
asd nothing but the dread of per- 


of virtue. i 
Tas, with the laudable deſire of Wil ” 
pleaſing, we have given offence ; and, 
like the poor aſs, that was beat for 
preſuming to careſs his maſter in the — 
ſame manner by which the dog be- 
came a favourite, we are treated ith R 
deriſion and contempt: nay, even 
threazened to be marked as air game, 
and worried with pointers and /etters, 
as ſoon as the dog-days are over ; and 
what is ſtill more provoking, by a ſet 
of unprincipled poachers, who in open 
violation of the game /aws of their 
country, boldly ſport without taking Wl , 
out licences. | 

But let me ſappoſe, that the rage 
of inventing faſhions had impelled us 
to make ourſelves as comely, as men n 
are bound by the law of nature to | 
make us, ought the cenſures to have | 
been fo ſevere? Who has bent the {Wl 
knee to that modern divinity with 
more marks of ſvperſtitious adoration 
than the beau of the preſent age? 1 
am not old, my dear firs, yet the fe- n 
volution effected in the maſculine 
dreſs within my remembrance, have 


been more rapid and wonderful ten 5 
K-24 | ghoie 1 


— 


thoſe of the French government, and 
pave diſplayed nearly equal ſagacity. 
The /eat 
been moſt ſubject to mutations ; for 
the furze-buſh toupee was overthrown 
by the hedge-hog ; the tyburn- top by 
the braſh 3 the tobacco-pipe curls by 
the crop; and I am concerned to re- 
mark, that the tremendous cannons 
which covered the flanks of that im- 
portant poſt in peaceable times, have 
got been mounted fince the declara- 
tion of war. Thoſe of the neck have 
deen no leſs amazing; as the mon- 
frous craws were dethroned by the 
horrid long · ends; the elaſtic ſtiffener 
by the bolſter, and that by the reign- 
ing chin-pillow, admirably well cal- 
colared to ſupport the ponderous heads 
of its buckiſh wearers, when return- 
ng from their tavern /uczbrations. 
The body has not eſcaped this revolu- 
tionary fury; for the lacing waiſtcoat, 
that kept the belly in ſhape like an 
eight buckle roller, has been depoſed 
by the rolling-collar and fold-over ; 
and the coat, that from its juſtneſs 


vas deemed immoveable, has been 
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wiſdom has unfortunately 


387 
obliged to yield to the irreſiſtible 
ewrapper of a mail coach guard. 

Being precluded by modeſty from 
touching on the manifold changes ex- 
perienced by the inexpre/ibles, and 
thioking thoſe of boots, ſpurs, ſhoes, 
&c. &c. unworthy of ſerious conſi- 
deration, I ſhall conclude this imper- 
fect ſketch by acknowledging, that 
when a buck is ready to ſtart for his 
morning lounge (equipped accordin 
to the laws of the laſt revolution), i 
cannot help admiring him-as a perfe& 
copy of that prodgious model of manly 
grace, a jockey in ſweating cloaths, 

In hopes that the young gentle- 
mens” next reſolution will be to take 
the beam out of their own eyes, be- 
fore they attempt to extract a mote 
from ours; and that your Regiſter will 


in future record our prudence inſtead 
of folly. 


J have the honour to remain, 
SIRS, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
July 26. SUSANNAH SLIM. 


"4 
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REFUTATION OF THE ILLIBERAL ASSERTION, 


« That the Manners of the Great corru pt the other Orders of 
Society. | 


6 I AM ſurprized that the higher 

ranks of life ſhould be fo 
ſhamefully ſcandalized,” was my ad- 
dreſs to my friend Colonel Cauſtic, 
ven he called upon me for his morn- 
Ing viſit. I had been juſt reflecting 
upon the narrow prejudice of the 
world, It js rather illiberal,” re- 
plied the colonel, © but, I am afraid, 
too much merited; an indiſcriminate 
abuſe I highly diſapprove, and yet 
am frequently led to condemn them 
vith much warmth, from an idea that 
their vitiated manners embitter life 
and injure ſociety. I cannot examine 
the ſource of 'our corruption and ime 
pute it to the ſame cauſe. Level the 
popular idea of men with reſpect to 

Vol. II. No. 15. 


princes and nobles, and I muſt con- 
feſs it offers to me an abſolute contra- 
diction to the general inference of 
your opinion. Mankind, naturally 
depraved, require but little example 
to colour their enormities : it is im- 
poſſible to find a ſheltpr for their vices, 
and they remain ſatisfied with a ſhade, 
The conduct of the great offers us a 
favourable medium for our excuſe, but 
it can neither render us leſs guilty, 
nor they the more criminal. Another 
man's vices can never juſtify our diſh - 
pations or cancel our errors, no more 
than the encouragements of Pompey 
render the uſurpations of Cæſar leſs 
ty rannous. 

* Another method, equally unjuſt 

3D and 


388 


and illiberal with the preceding idea, 
is, the glaring diſplay of their vices, 
and the careful mention of their vir- 
tues. 


4 Men's evil manners live in braſs, but their 
virtues we write in water.“ 


© The general ſubje& of the world is 
ander, and the lower orders of ſo- 
ciety will always be pleaſed with an 
attack upon the reſpectable and ex- 
alted. It is not the ſplenetic alone 
that traduce ; it is an important trait 
of popular character to condemn rather 
than applaud, The innate principle 
of national pride rather imbibes a 
right than prefers a reaſon ; and any 
circumſtance that flatters its privilege 
or increaſes its means of cenſure, is 
certain of a favorable reception. 
4 True, I am not miſtaken with te- 
ſpect to the influence of their princi- 
ples: their ſituation, eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhable, draws, as it were, the 
immediate attention of their fellow- 
ſubjects, animates their obſervance, 
and challenges our regard. And, 
ſurely, it is neceſſary to examine this 
claim vpon our feelings and reſpect, 
and if we find it obtruſive, to reject 
it as impertinent. Can we approve 
their criminal attachments, or juſtify 
their profuſion? Can we praiſe their 
profligacy, or commend 
frequent violation of rectitude and 


truth? And muſt not theſe errors, 


as they are public examples, become 
jnimical to every order of ſociety ? 
The private corruptions of an obſcure 
| Individoal are confined and narrowed 
in effect, while the infamy of the 
great triumphs over ſhame and defies 
our cenſure,” 

© But this by no means eſtabliſhes 
your reaſoning, or convinces me of 
its propriety. All men conſider and 
| know vice as hurtful and derogatory 
in the practice, the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, ſhall not err therein“ 
The internal monitor of the heart 


awards ſentence upon every criminal 


Pd 
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their too 


purſuit, and avers the rich mar”; Vice, 
as well as the poor man's ſolly.— [1 
the preſence of an Eternal Being, 
replies the colone], there can be no 
reſpe&t of the commiſſion, nor ng 
apology for the act. the guilty alone 
will ſuffer; and, if fo, your general 
idea muſt be uncharitable, and your 
inference groundleſs, But, my dear 
friend, you cannot juſtify their amours, 
or approve their extravagancies,” 
«© No, but you regard them too ſe. 
verely ; you judge, my dear colonel, 
by your own heart rather than by the 
world ; that is your proper criterion, 
Men are to be conſidered generally, 
not reſpectively; all are wanting in 
the balance ; for, if the rich and noble 
be extravagant, the poor are thought. 
leſs; if women engage them ſingly, 
the libertiniſm of an inferior is much 
more dangerous and painful ; the one 
frequently finds an object among thoſe 
already eſtranged by pleaſure and 
hardened by principle, while the in- 
trigues of the other too often involves 
a poor and exten/ive family in all the 
miſeries of a ſingle proſtitution, With 
reſpect to their profuſion (I will call 
it liberality) I rather think it a com- 
mendable expence than a cenſurable 
folly. The induſtrious mechanic there 
finds a market for his exertions, and 
a reward for all his labours, Call it 
profuſion, 2 it what you will, if an 
evil, it is fempered with good, as it 
maintains the poor and feeds the 
hungry ; let us conclude then, that 
the rich rather exiſt as a beacon, than 
ſerve as an example; for, ſhould 
they be wanting in juſtice, deficient 
in religion, careleſs of virtue, ot 
neglectful of principle, it will never 
Juſtify our malice, approve our im 
moralities, or blot out from the re 
cords of eternity, the apoſtacy of ou 
own hearts. Do not imagine that J 
have been endeavouring to clear the 
guilty, but to acquit them from 
. cenſure and an opinion, which accu 
mulates without juſtice, and adds 
ſtigma to deſect without reaſon. 
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The King and the Mayor, 
D the reign of King James 


LI. and when the people were 
mach oppreſſed and burthened with 
taxes, that monarch made a very ex- 
penſive tour through England; and 
on his return he ſlept at the palace of 
Wincheſter. The Mayor and Cor- 

ration, for the honour done them 
by is royal viſit, determined to ad- 
dreſs his Majeſty in®the morning; 
but as the Mayor could neither read 
nor write, it was agreed that the Re- 
corder ſhould prompt him on the oc. 
caſion. a 

Accordingly, being introduced into 
the Royal preſence, and every thing 
ready for the ceremony, the Recorder, 
by way of encouraging the Mayor, 
who appeared awkward and embar- 
raſſed, gently, jogged his elbow, and 
at the ſame time whiſpered in his 
ear, Hold up your head—look like 
a man.“ 

The Mayor, miſtaking this for the 
beginning of the ſpeech, ſtared the 
King boldly ia the face, and with a 
loud voice repeated, Hold up your 
bead—look like a nan. The Re- 
corder, amazed at this behaviour, 
again whiſpered to the Mayor, What 
the devil do you mean?“ 

The Mayor, in the ſame manner, 
inſtantly repeated, V bat the devil 
do you m,!) - 

The Recorder chagrined at the un- 
toward circumſtance, and fearing his 
Majeſty's diſpleaſure, {till whiſpering 
in the Mayor's ear, ſaid, ** By G- p, 
fir, you will ruin us all,“ which the 
Mayor taking to be a continuance of 
the ſpeech, and ſtill ſtaring the King 
in the face with a londer voice than 
before, repeated, By 6-4, fir, 
you will ruin us all.“ 

The: King on this roſe with ſame 


anger; but being informed of the 


cauſe of this rough addreſs, his Ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to pals by it with a 


ſmile, and the corporation was per- 
fectly ſatisfied with the honour * 
them. 


Travers Will, 

This ſingular teſtament, which con- 
tains a bequeſt for adding to the 
Knights of Windſor, with a ſuitable 
proviſion for them, ſeven ſaperan- 
nuated Lieutenants of the Navy, re- 
quires of the candidates the following 
qualifications ;— 


T hat they had never been married ; 

That they had never lived with any woman, 
ſo as to have children by them; 

And ſhall produce proper teſtimonials of a 
moral and religious character and conduct. 


The Navy of Great Britain, ex- 
cluſive of the late promotions, has 
ſixteen hundred and fitty three Lieu- 
tenants ;z and what is truly remarka- 
ble, out of ſo great a number, only 
two chaſte gentlemen have yet ap- 
peared, who were approved of as en- 
titled to the proviſions of this Will. 

Perhaps to ſome it may appear 1till 
remarkable, that even two of that 
deſcription could be found, , 


Mr. Monings, maſter of the king's 
ſchool, Canterbury, being at a plage 
where a gentleman expreſſed great 
apprehenſions on account of a bleed. 
ing he was next moroing to undergo, 
by advice of his phyſician ; a punſter 
then preſent told him, he would re- 
commend him to employ that gentle. 
man (pointing to Mr. Monings) who + 
was a very ſafe and able flay-bottomiſt, 


Among the whimſical ſigns which 
have at different times been exhibited, 
to denote the various profeſſions of 


their reſpective owners, none appears 
to us to be more worthy of notice 


than one ſeen by Mr. Ireland in 
1789, in the village of RoſenJael, 
ix miles from Bcrgen-op-Zoom, in 
Holland, It was a tree, bearing 


fruit; the branches filled with lite 
3D 2 


naked 


> 


into life, and crying for ſuccour ; 
beneath, a woman holding up her 
apron, looking wiſtfully at the chil- 
dren, as if intreating them to jump 
into her lap. On enquiry, it was 
found to be the houſe 'of a ſworn 
midwife, who had adopted this new 
mode of procreation ; and cauſed the 
following Dutch inſcription to be pre- 
fixed to her name : 


VANG MY, IK ZAL Z00T Son. 
'Thatis,—Catch me, I'll be a fewveet boy. 


Days of Old. 


Extracts from a curious manuſdript, con- 
taining directions for the houſehold of Henry 
VIII. 


_ His Highneſs's baker ſhall not put 
alums in the bread, or mix rye, oaten 
or bean flour with the ſame, and if 
detected, he ſhall be put in the ſtocks. 
_*His Highneſs's attendants are not 
to ſteal any locks or keys, tables, 


- forms, cupboards or other furniture, 


out of noblemen's or gentlemen's 


"houſes where he = to vilit. 


Maſter cooks ſhall not employ ſuch 
ſcullions as to go about naked, or lie 
all night on the ground before the 


kitchen fire. 


No dogs to be kept in the court, 
but only a few ſpaniels for the ladies. 

Dinners to be at ten, and ſuppers 
at four. 

The officers of his Privy Chamber 
ſhall be loving together, no grudging 
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- naked urchins, ſeemingly juſt ripened 


or grumbling, nor talking of the 
King's paſtime. 

The King's barber is enjoined tg 
be cleanly, not to frequent the com. 
pany of miſguided women, for fear 
of danger to the King's royal perſon, 

There ſhall be no ROM PING with 
MA1Ds on the ſtaircaſe, by which 
diſhes and OTHER THINGS are often 
broken !!! | 

Care ſhall be taken of the pewter 
ſpoons, and that the wooden ones, uſed 
in the kitchen, be not broken or ſtolen. 

The pages ſhall not interrupt the 
KITCHEN MAIDS—and HE THAT 
GETS ONE OKTHEM WITH CHILD, 
ſhall pay a fifle of two marks to his 
Highneſs, and have his allowance of 
beer with-held for a month. | 

The grooms ſhall not fteal his 


Highneſs's ſtraw for beds, ſufficient | 


being allowed for them. : 

Coal only to be allowed to the 
King's, Queen's, and Lady Mary's 
chambers. 

The brewers not to put any brim- 
ſtone in the ale. | 

Among the fiſhes for the table is 
mentioned the porpoiſe; if too big 
for a horſe load; an extra allowance to 
purveyor. 

Twenty-four loaves a day allowed 
for his Highneſs's greyhounds, 

OrDERED—Thatall noBLEMEN, 
and GENTLEMEN, at the END of 
the sEsSIONS of the PaRLlamenT, 
depart to their ſeveral counties on 
pain of the royal diſpleaſure !!! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


6 The Hiſtory of the Reign of George the Third, Ring of Great 


ritain, Se. 


MONG the events of this year, 
[1786] the deceaſe of Frederick 
III. king of Pruſſia, is not the leaſt 


remarkable. This extraordinary per- 


ſonage terminated a life of 75 years, 
and a reign of 46, at Berlin, oa the 


17th of Auguſt, in a manner too 
peaceful for a.tyrant ; leaving a full 
treaſury, and an enſlaved nation at 

the diſpoſal of his ſucceſſor. 
The lights of philoſophy, united 
with thoſe of chriſtianity, have, * 
pily. 


oy 


pily, diſpelled thoſe magic circles with 
which the name of hero had been 
enveloped, and have enabled us to 
view, in their proper colours, thoſe 
enemies and deſtroyers of human na- 
ture. The murderer of nations is 
not as yet degraded, it is true, to 
its proper level, nor reduced to rank 
with the private aſſaſſin; but the li- 
terary and well-informed part of man- 
kind, at leaſt, are no longer deluded 
by that falſe brilliancy, which dazzled 
and deluded the ancient world. 

If the character of Frederick is 
contemplated, thus diveſted of pre. 
judiee and deluſion, there will ſcarcely 
be found, either in ancient or in mo- 
dern hiſtory, one more completely 
deſtitute of virtue and humanity. He 
regarded the lives of mankind as of 
no value, and would facrifice thou- 
ſands at any time, to atchieve a trifling 
advantage, or commit the moſt ſavage 
outrage to maintain a punctilio of 
diſcipline, or military etiquette. 

The whole of his reign was lefs a 
ſeries of flagitious tranſactions, than 
one continued act of injuſtice. His 
promiſe, and even his moſt ſolemn 
oaths, were not, in any inſtance, to 
be relied on, His wanton aſſault on 
the territory of Liege, his tyranny in 
Bohemia, his ſeizure of Sileſia, and 
his cruel and unprecedented violation 
of all principle in Saxony, include a 
variety of felonious and . murderous 
tranſactions, which, if committed on 
a ſmaller ſcale, would have been pu- 
nized with the gibbet, or the rack, 
in any country in Europe. 

His rapacity and cruelty, with re- 
ſpe to foreiga nations, was only ex- 
ceeded by that diabolical tyranny 
which he eſtabliſhed at home :—a ty- 
fanny ſo deteſtable, that Voltaire, 
who was no friend to virtue and 11- 
berty, has remarked, «© That Turkey 
Itlelf is a republic, when compared 
with Proffia,” That his malignant 
paſſions were never to be fatis- 
hed, the affecting narrative of Baron 
Trenck remains a laſting proof. His 
reſentment never ſubſided; and he 
was never known to feel the emotion 
of pity, 3 
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Even the abilities of Frederick will 
appear, on inveſtigation, in a leſs 
reſpectable light than when contem- 
plated at a diſtance. As a general, 
his principal excellencies were dili- 
gence and activity; and if he ſome- 
times gained unexpected advantages, 
let it be remembered, that he never 
heſitated to ſacrifice the lives of his 
ſoldiers, and that his conduct was re- 
gulated or reſtrained by no principle 
of religion or morals. As a writer, 


he poſſeſſed every advantage from the 


aſſiſtance and converſation of the 
learned and ingenious ; and yet he 
was enabled, after all, to make but 
an indifferent appearance in the fields 
of literature. His memoirs of Bran- 
denburgh, where he was probably 
leaſt aſſiſted, are contemptible. He 
was, indeed, unable to read the Latin 
claſſics in their native language, and 
was only acquainted with them through 
the medium of a French tranſlation. 
Like the Raman Nero, whom, in more 
inſtances than one, he reſembled, he 
cultivated muſic; but there was more 
of correctneſs than of taſte in his per- 
formances. 

In the early part of his life, all the 
virtues and enjoyments of his life, he 
{ſacrificed to fame; and yet he will be 
remembered only to be execrated by 
all whoſe admiration is praiſe : his 
latter years were devoted to parſi- 
mony and acquiſition, and yet he died 
without iſſue, He was ſucceeded by 
a weak prince, who, if fame truly 
reports, has already ſquandered the 
wealth of Frederick; and who may 
poſſibly, before the concluſion of his 
reign, make a fimilar diſpoſition of 
his territorial poſſeſſions, 

After this ſevere cenſure, which, 
we doubt mot, will be ſanctioned by 
the verdiftof poſterity, candour obliges 
us to remark, that Frederick would 
probably have been a better man, and 
a better king, if he had been a Chriſ- 
tian; for he who poſſeſſes deſpotic 
authority, without the reſtraints of 
religion, ſets no boundaries to-the in- 
dulgence of his paſſions; and 1t muſt 
be a miracle if he is not transformed 
from a man to a demon, 
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NOVEMBER, 
A PASTORAL SKETCH, 
BY DR. PERFECT. 


& In penſive guiſe 
«K Oft let me wander o'er the ruſlet ſhade, 


& And thro' the ſadden'd grave, where ſcarce 


| & is heard 
« One dying ſtrain to cheer the Woodman's 
& toil.“ Thymſon. 
# 
H! whither bright God of the Spring, 
Are thy rays nature chiering with- 
drawn ? 
The warblers that prune the gay wing, 
No longer enliven the lawn, 
Ve Breezes of Softneſs, ah! where 
Are your zephyrs ſo fragrant exil'd ? 
No longer you ſport thr» the air, 
Invitingly pleafing and mild, 


Of verdure the loſs do we moan, 
Lament that the Sun's ſoothing rays 
To c!imates more ſouthern are gone, 
And darken our ſpiritleſs days. 
Such feelings are common to all, 
See Nature ſhall ſympathize too, 
And tho' ſhe deſcends to her fall, 
At intervals ſmiles on the view.“ 


Does the Woodcock itinerant come 
For nurture ſolicit our plains ? 
Ah! why thus abandon his home, 
To cr1mfon the ipot of our ſwains ? 
Who riſe with the dawn for their game, 
And beat thro” the ſpring and the copſe 
With eagerneſs level their aim, 
When the Emigrant flutters and drops, 


Ye Streams that run purling along, 

t rom your banks „our on Flora is fled 3 
And Philomel iſſues no ſong 

From the ve dure tha: bower'd her head. 
The blcating of Lambs from the fold 

No longer in ſymphony blends 
No tale of ſoft paſſion is told, 

Where the beach into branches extends. 


Ah! where is the couch of green moſs, 
Which erſt for my Delia I found? 

When with pleaſure we wander'd acroſs 
The cowſlip and dairy dreſs'd ground, 

No more to the bine-twiſted bower 
With Delia delighted I run, 

In fondneſs to paſs the cool hour, 
Eluding the heat of the ſun, 


„ „ The pale deſcending year yet pleaſing 
ſtill.“ T omſon. 


See Nature ſo penſive is grown, 
Her tears ſteep in dew a'l the plain; 
Congenial to hers is my own, 
But my fſcrrow attends her in vain, 
November, the tomb of the year, 
Uſurps with tyrannical hand, 
His horrors ſucceſſive appear, 
Succeſhve ſtalk over the land. 


His glooms all around vs ariſe; 

Does Sol with leſs luftre appear, 
Beam pale from his throne in the ſkics, 
Or ſhiae yunimpower'd to cheer? 

Your funeral notes in the wind, 
1 hear ye, diſconſolate Shades! 
Your foliage ſo ſickly reſign'd, 
Shrouds over the face of the glades, 


To pine and weep over your bier, 
Mel;omene ſhall not refuſe ; 
The fall of the leaf and the year, 
Such heart- feeling ſorrow renews 
While tuneleſs and 1ad as the breeze, 
Are the notes that ariſe from the ſpray, 
Of the naked cold quivering trees, 
Sepulchral ſao ſigns of decay. 


Might Fancy, excurſive of wing, 

At a ſeaſon ſo baleful and bleak, 
In fimilies venture to ſing, 

Yon-copſe on the brow le: her ſeck. 
The VE in its centre compare 

To ſome prela'e whoſe reverend head, 
Reclines ſympathetic with care, 

To cloſe the laſt rites of the dead, 


Who knows but this prieſt of the ſhade, 
By Nature herleif is ordain'd, 

In veſtments too ſacred to face, 
And thro” every ſeaſon ſuſtain'd. 

In Sri to invite the warm breeze, 
That wakens the bud as it blows ; 

In SUuMmER to guard the green trees, 
In WINTER to huſh all t:eir woes. 


Does aught ſooth the blaſt on the keath, 
The griefs that ariſe from the grove, 
1 he rigors above and beneath? 
*Tis the language of Friendſpip and Leut. 
Thoſe myrtles of peace and rep ſe, 
Cherubic content by their ſide; 
They ſoften the ſeaſon of woes, 
And bid all its terrors ſubſide. 


Then where does my Celadon rave, 

The friend of my undiſguis'd breaſt ? 
And where is that Empreſs of Love, 

My Delia with innocence bl-&. 
Can November to Celadon bring 

Thoſe arrows which * riendſhip deſtr y? 
Or Lethe e'er venture to ſpr ng, 


Q'er Friendſhip, the fountain of joy 1 
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shall Delia, whoſe heart is the ſeat, 
Where love the mcſt faithful is ſtor'd, 
Unfeelingly fly my retreat, 
By Winter's rude viſit explor'd. 
No, Celadon, no, to complain 
Of the goodneſs attach'd to thy hearty 
Would croſs oor connexion with pain, 
Urgrateful in me to impart, 


Integrity, artleſs of form, 

In veſt of Sincerity's thine, 
Uaruffled, unhurt by the ſtorm, 

The tempeſts of life fhall combine, 
Let Winter approach to deſtroy 

Each comfort thy preſence can bring; 
When Celadon comes we'll enjoy, 

And ſoften his gloom into Sr RING. 


Nor let me of Delia complain, 

'ſho' the trees their rich verdure reſign 
The North bids her tyrannics reign, 

And Phebus for clouds cannot ſhine, 
She comes, in her preſence is love, 

Her eyes are the heralds of joy 
NoveEmBER no longer ſhall prove 

The ſeaſon of grief and annoy. 


THE 
DEPARTURE of the SWALLOWS. 


THE SWALLOW-=-PEOPLE® kiſs the ground, 
All humbly as they fly; 

Sure ſign that pendent forms ſurround 
Within the wintry ſky. 

Soon as the morning of the Eaſt, 
Unveils the doubtful day, 

And Phebus bluſhes to the Weſt 
A faint and watry ray; 


The winged Nation take their ſtand 
Beſide the Tiling's ſlope, 

All anxious for ſome diſtaat land, 
—And look, and call, and hope. 


But not till all the corps is come, 
The vagrants all arranged, 

The wanderers ſeek their diſtant home, 
For this not ill exchanged. 


Then mount they to ſuperior ſky, 
And look th' Atlantic o'er ; 
With wings earth-prone they downward fly, 
And ſeek a milder ſhore. T 
This triumph of perpetual ſprin 
The Swallv Lord his 3 F 
Ah! could the Bard with rupture ing 
ihe ſame of BRITAIN'S THRONE. 


Then ſhould the Muſe, with eagle-ſight, 
Miaſt ſun- beams riſe and play, 
While malice, hid in ſhades of night. 
Should dread the coming day. 
I. P. 


This beautiful phraſe is due to Thom- 
fon, Author of the Seaſons. 

F It is a doubt with hiſtorians, philoſo- 
phers and naturaliſts, to what pert of the 
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1794+ 
LINES, 


Written in a Country Barn, on ſeeing a miſerable 
Company of Strolling Players. 


FHEIR aim to pleaſe, but ah, their fate 
how hard, 

Whom neither tame, nor ſolid gains reward, 

Poor in their fortune—poorer in their art, 

Through life they're doomed to act a ſtarving 

art : 

Ye 5 and powerful! from their humble 
ſcene, 

One uſeful moral ye perhaps might glean, 

Might fee what ſource all your diſtinction 
gives 

From theſe your mimic repreſentatives, 

(For they can ſtru in fancied greatneſs too, 

And play their parts, not much unlike to you } 

*Tis weal h and dreſs—contempt and ſcorn 
await 

Theſe poor and rigged mimics of your ſtate, 

Queens blanket-rob'd, who can't afford a 
gown, 

And famiſh'd monarchs without b.if-a-crowng 


SONNET, 
Written at Soutb-End, Ex. 


BEFORE I bid thy pleaſant banks adieu, 
Dear fav'rite ſpot! one tribute thine 
ſhall be; 
And, as with rapture now thy ſcenes I view, 
So oft ſhall Fancy paint thoſe ſcenes to me. 


Yes, I'il remember thee while yet I live, 

And oft in filence on thy beauties dwell z— 

Recal with tears that hour which ſaw me 
grieve, 

And quit the friends I lov'd—alas, how well! 


What, tho" no dazzling ſpires adorn thy coaſt, 
No glitt'ring fanes aſcend the heav'ns among 
'The humble charms the ſons of Taſte ſhall 
boaſt, 
Thy rural- borders claim the Poet's ſong 3 


And, when this heart its happieſt hours would 


ſce, | 
Ah then, ſweet village! it ſhall turn to thee, 
M1KANDA, 
— — 
VERSES, 


Tranſlated from the Perfian, 


BY SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


HEAR how yon reed, in ſadly-pleaſing 
tales, 
Departed bliſs and preſent woe bewails ——— 


globe our birds of paſſage retreat in winter; 
nor have any plaufible conjectures been ot- 
fered that may lead to an aſcertainment of 
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&« With me from na ive banks untimely torn, 
« Love warbling youths and ſoft-ey'd virgins 
© mourn, ; 
4c Oh! let the heart, by fatal abſence rent, 
Feel what I fing, and bleed when I lament, 
«© Who roams in exile from bis parent bow'r, 


“ Pants to return, and chides each lingering 


4 hour 

4 My notes in circles of the grave and gay 

4% Have hail'd the riſing, cheer'd the eloſfing 

a © day: a 

« Each in my fond affe Tions claim'd a part, 

& But none diſcern'd the ſectet of my heart 

as What though my ſtrains and forrows flow 
„ combin'd, 

& Yet ears are flow, and carnaleyes are blind, 

« Free though each mortal form the ſpirits 
roll, 

< But fight avails not — can we ſee the ſoul?” 

Such notes breath'd gently from yon vocal 
frame: | 

Breath'd, ſaid I?—no; 'twas all enliv ning 
flame. 

»Tis Love that fills the reed with warmth 
divine, 


. *Tis Love that fparkles in the juicy wine. 


Me, plaintive wand'rer from my pecrleſs 
maid, 

The reed was fir'd, and 2'l my ſoul betray'd. 

He gives the bane, and he ith balſam cures, 

Afflicts, yet ſoothes; impaſhons, yet al- 
lures. 

Delightful pangs his am'rous tales prolong, 

And LAITLI's frantic lover lives in ſong. 


KEENTISH REGISTER, 


Not he who reaſons beſt this wiſdom knows g 
Ears only drink what rapt'rous tongues dif. 


cloſe ; 
Nor fruitleſs deem the 1eed's heart. 
, pain; 
See ſweetneſs dropping from the parted cane 
Alternate hope and fear my days divide, ; 
I courted grief, and anguiſh was my bride. 


piercing 


Flow on ſad ſtream of ute, I ſm le ſecure; 


Thou liveſt - thou, the pureſt of the pure. 

Riſe, vig'rous youth, be free, be nobly bold; 

Shell chains confine you, though they blaze 
with gold ? 

Go, to your vaſe the gather'd main convey, 

What were your ſtores, the pittance of a day! 

New plans for wealth your fancies would in. 
vent, 

Yet ſhells, to nouriſh pearls, muſt be content. 

The man whoſe robe Love's purple arrows 
rend, 

Bids av'rice reſt, and toils tumultous end. 

Hail, heay'nly Love, truz ſource of endleſy 
gains, 

Thy balm refiores me, and thy {kill ſuſtains; 

Oh, more than Galen learn'd, than Plato wiſcy 

My guide, my law, my joy ſupreme ariſc 

Love warms this frigid clay with myſtic fire, 

And dancing mountains leap with young 
defire. 

B'eſt is the ſoul that ſwims in ſeas of love, 

And long the life ſuſtain'd by food above, 

With forms imperfect can perfection dwel! ? 

Here pauſe, my ſong; and thou, vain world, 
farewell! 


RET RO SPECT 


. N complexion of affairs, on the 
continent, has aſſumed every day 
a more ſerious aſpect during the preſent 
month. The important fortreſſes of 
Bellegarde, on the Spaniſh frontier— 
and Bois le Duc and Creveceur, on 
the frontiers of Holland, have fallen 


Into the hands of the French. Ge- 
" neral Clairfait has, in addition to 


theſe loſſes, experienced a defeat fo 
fatal as to oblige him to croſs the 
Rhine. The Duke of York, preſſed 
upon likewiſe by an immenſe ſupe- 
riority of numbers, and his commu- 
nication with the Auſtrian army 


Having been cut off, has been obliged 


to deſert a very advantage fituation at 
Heſwick, and retreat with his whole 
army to the neigbbourbood of Nime- 
guen, where his highneſs now awaits 
the attacks of the enemv, ſhould they 
think it adviſeable to riſk an action 


or: -FOLEFTICS, 


every precaution that prudence could 
ſuggeſt has been taken to give efficacy 
to the defence of Holland ; but it is, 
nevertheleſs, mortifying to find 2 
very ſtrong party in the country un- 
friendly to its 1ntereſts, and doing 
every thing in their power to coun- 
teract the meaſures that the Stadt- 
bolder 1s taking for its ſecurity. The 
Duke of Brunſwick ſuperſedes the 
Duke of York, in the command of 
the allied forces, and the Duke of 
York, it is ſaid, will ſerve under 
bim; but his Royal Highneſs, it is 
rumoured, will previouſly return to 
_ England for a ſhort time. 

Earl Spencer returns home without 
having ſucceeded in the object of his 
miſſion. The Imperial Court, it 


ſeems, demanded ſuch extravagant 
terms for proſecuting the war againſt 
France, that his Lordſhip was not 
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LLE DEN . 


empowered to accede to, and the ne- 
ociation was, in conſequence, ab- 
roptly broken off—five million was 
the ſum the Emperor had the modeſty 
to aſt It could be demanded with 
no other view than to meet a refuſal. 
It is fairly to be preſumed: from theſe 
circumſtances, that the Emperor hag 
it in gontemplation to follow the ex- 
ample of the King of Pruſſia, and 
enter into a ſeparate negociation with 
the Convention. It does not appear 


that zn dual treaty of peace has 


been entered into between the King 
of Pruſſia and the French; but ſuch 
arrangements have been made by 
them as to leave each other at perfect 
liberty to purſue the object which each 
may find it. convenient to adopt for 
their individual intereſt. 

Feeling as the nation at large muſt, 
that we have already enough upon our 
hands, and apprehenſions of new dif- 
ficulties muſt be alarming, and the 
account of any thing bearing the ap- 
pearance of hoſtility between Ameri- 
ca and this kingdom naturally excited 
uneaſineſs in the minds of well-dif- 
poled people. —It is ſome conſolation 
to us to be able to ſtate, that ſuch an 
event as has happened was not entirely 
unforeſeen, and we underſtand that 
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meaſures had been taken, previous to 
any account being received here, the 
object of which was to accommodate. 
and adjoſt any ſuch difference that 
might ariſe. 

It 1s certain that the Engliſh nation, 
and that the leading men in America, 
as well as the great men in that na- 
tion, are friends to peace between the 
two countries. It is equally certain 
that there 1s a Jacobinical party in 
America, whoſe object it is to loment 
quarrels, and to plunge us into war, 
It has 'been ſaid, too, but we hope 
without foundation, that among the 
advocates for war with us, there are 
many commercial men who oe large 
ſums of money to Britiſh creditors, 
and who hope by ſuch an event, either 
to cancel the debt, or at leaſt to pro- 
tract the payment of it; but irom 
our lateſt accounts, we are inclined 
rather to impute the diſpoſition for 
war to the influence of democratical 
and Jacobiaical opinions. Peace is 
repughant to Jacobiniſm ; for no- 
thing but a ſtate of war can give to 
ſuch men that degree of power which 
the rulers in France exerciſe, avd 
which is ablolutely neceſſary to their 
ſupport. ö 


— —— 


DESCRIPTION OF ILEDEN. 
THE SEAT OF THOMAS WATKINSON PAYLER, ESO. 


[With an Engraving.] 


HE manſion of Ileden, or Ilding 

as ſpelt in former times, ſtands in 
the pariſh of Kingſton, in an elevated 
ſituation on the north fide of Barham 
downs, and commands a fine proſpect 
of the Iſle of Thanet and the inter- 
vening country. The manor from 
which it takes its name, was antiently 
part of the poſſeſſions of the family 
of Garwinton, by one of whom, in the 
reigiy'of Henry IV. it went by mar- 
riage to Richard Haut, and by his 
grand-daughter again to William 
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Iſaac, eſq, of Patrickſbourn, whoſe 
deſcendant alienated this eſtate to 
Diggs, of Diggs-court in the adjoin- 
ing pariſh of Barham, Here it re- 


mained tilt the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, when it was ſold to fir Thomas 
Wilsford, knt. who rebuilt the feat 
and reſided here. His great-grandſon 
ſold it in 1688 to fr Robert Faunce, 
knut. of Maidſtone, He alienated it 
in 1672 to John Caſon, eſq. who 
again in 1700 conveyed it to Thomas 
Turner, eq. of London, who died 
po- 


poſſeſſed of it in 1715, and was ſuc- 
cceded by Jobo bis ſon, who dying 

' in 1747 without male iſſue, his next 
brother, a barriſter at law and bencher 
of Lincolns Inn, became the poſſeſſor. 
He died in 1758, and his ſon Thomas 
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Turner, eſq. changed his name to 
Payler; and he was ſucceeded in 
1771 by his ſon Thomas Watkinſon 


Payler, eſq. the preſent reſident and 
Owner. 


COUNTY INTELLIGENCE, 


Friday, Sept. 26. 


OHN ELLBACK, a private in the Weſt- 
more:and militia, who had been called 
out with ſeveral other ſoldiers of the ſame 
corps, by the officers of the cuſtoms, to aſſiſt 
in meking ſe Zure of a boat at Deal, loaded 
with contravand ſpiriis; while they were 
ſtationed as a guard over the goods till a car- 
riage could be procured for their removal, 
about one in the morning the unfortunate 
man, whilſt in the diſcharge of his duty, was 
in the moſt cowardly and cruel manner ſhot 
through the back, by ſome perſon unknown, 
and expired jmmed1ately, the ball having per- 
forates his beart, and ledged againſt his breaſt- 
bone. 

A hop-oaft, belonging to fir Charles Mid- 
dleton, at Teſton, containing about four load 
of hops, conſumed by fire. 

Saturday 27. Mr. Halifax, traveliing from 
London to Chatham with another gentleman 
in a poſt chaiſe, received information at Dart- 
ford, that ſeveral rubberies had been recently 
committed in the neighbourhood : he in con- 
ſequence charged a brace of piſtols and purſued 
his jcurney z the carriage was ſoon ſtopped by 
three men, one of which on each ſide demanded 
the money, &c, of thoſe within; a piſtol 
being inſtantly diſcha:ged killed one of the 
robbers on the ſpot, and the carriage going on 
no further injury enſued, though ſeveral ſhots 
were returned by hi: (urviving companions, 

Mr. John Wcod, hop-planter, of Canter- 
bury, riding in his cart, drawn by a young 
ſpirited horſe, the animal took fright in 
Stour-ſtreet; and ren furiouſly againſt the, 
<crner of a ftorehouſe at the bottem of Hoſ- 
pital-lane, by which the unfortunate man was 
thrown with great violence againſt a wall cn 
the oppoſite {ide of the way, the cart at the 
ſame time overturnirg, fell upon his neck 
and breaſt, and killed him upon the ſpot, 

Sunday, OF. 5. In a violent gale of wind 
many ſhips and veſſels driven upon the Ken- 
tiſh coaſt ; at Dover, Deal, Ramſgate, Broad- 
Rains, Whiſtaple, and Sandgate, and many 
' perſons drowned, ' 

Monday 6. Experiments made at Wool. 


—y 


wich with a new ſpecies of the Telegraph, to 
aſcertain at what diſtance intelligence can be 
conveyed by it during the night, by the aid 
of teleſcopes and letters or figures nine feet 
high, ſtrongly illuminated with lamps and 
re flectors. 

Wedneſday 15. Mr. William Kellick, 
maſter of the Coach and Horſes public.houle 
in Chatham, drying about three pounds of 
gunpowder, imprudently offered a bett, that 
flame would not fire pqwder, Accordingly a 
mall quantity was laid apart for the trial, and 
a pair of tongs, which had been in the fire 
ignorantly applied to it, which went off and 
communicated to the whole. The exploſion 
was prodigious; the windows, doors, and 
partitions of the lower part of the houſe were 
blown into the fireet ; and Mr. Kellick, and 
two other men were moſt miſerably burnt and 
dis figuted. 

Tueſday 22. At night, a dreadful fire broke 
out on Dymchurch Wall, which burnt with 
ſuch violence that a great quantity of wood, 
intended for the repair of the ſaid wall was 
conſumed, before any water could be got te 
extinguith the flames. 


—— 
PROMorIoxs, &c, 


Charles Wellard, eſq. to be captain; Sa- 
muel Latham and John Shipdem, gents. to 


be lieutenants, in the Dover company of vo- 
lunteers. 


Stephen Penfold, efq. to be captain in the 
Folk ftore volunteers, vice Slacden, reſigned. 


Chriſtopher May hew, eſq, to be captain ig 
the Ramſgate volunteers. 


— — 
MAIARAIAGES. 


Seft. 24, At Hollingbourn, Mr, Webb, 
farmer, to Miſs Betſey Weſt, 


25» In London, Mr, Henty Smith, ca- 
| binet - 
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binet-maker, to Mrs, Tunbridge, both of 
Canterbury. ? 

08, 4. At River near Dover, Mr. Lewis 
Munn, of Little Chart, to Mi!3 Simmons, 
daughter of the widow Simmons, of Pluckley. 

7. At Whitſtaple, Mr. Charles Blackman, 
carpenter, to Miſs Maria Locker, 

At St, Andrew's, Canterbury, Mr. Joſhua 
Wilkinſon, ſurgeon, of London, to Miſs Sarah 
Patteſon, youngeſt daughter of Mr, William 
Patteſon, of Canterbury. 

12. At Deal, Mr. Solomon Horne, farmer, 
of Reculver, aged 71, to Mrs, Ralphs, of 
Deal, aged 73. 

13. At Biddenden, Mr. John Crompton, 
ſaddler, to Miſs Sarah Wiſe, 

14. At Maidſtone, Francis Smith, N. D. 
to Miſs Pope, eldeſt daughter of the late 
Thomas Pope, efq. 

At Batterſea in Surry, Mr, Seabrouke, of 
Maidſtone, to Miſs Catherine Sex, daughter 
of Mr. Sex, of Mereworth, 

At Seaſalter, Mr. J. Young, jun. of Har- 
bledown, to Miſs Rebecca Foard. 

16. At Chatham, Mr. Johah Greenwood, 
of Southwark, to Miſs Kitty Graham, ſecond 
daughter of Waxham Giaham, eq. deceaſed, 
late of Jamaica. 

At Godmerſham, Mr, W. Terry, to Miſs 
Boys. 

At Broadſtairs, James Moore, eſq. of 
Charlcot-park in Warwickſhi:e, to Miſs Bent, 
of Great Portland-ftreet, London. 

21. At Willeſborough, Mr. Francis Nor- 
wood, of Afhford, to Miſs Elizabeth Thurſton, 

At Betherfden, Mr. Newington, ſurgeon, 
of Gondhur#, to Miſs Wilmott, daughter of 
— Wilmot, eſq. of Betherſden. 

At Tenterden, Mr, —— Longley, butcher, 
to Miſs NMorphett. | 

22, At Herne, Mr, Stephen Stuppel, of 
Chiſlet, to Miſs Mary Thorp, of Herne. 

24. At Tenterden, Mr, Charles Minter, 
to Miſs Ovenden, 

28, At St. Mary, Rotherhithe, Mr. Iriſh, 
ſurgeon, of Greenwich, to Mrs, Winier, 
widow of Mr, Samuel Winter, of Rotherhithe, 
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Sept. 22. At Chatham, in her 71ſt year, 
Mrs, Frances Long, a maiden lady of conſi- 
derable fortune. 

23. At his ſeat of Mount Maſcal, in 
North Cray, John Madox, cfq. barriſter at 
law, and oze of the King's counſel. 

At Chatham, Mrs. Waring, wife of Mr, 
— Waring, principal brewer to Meſſ. Beſt, 

At Brompton, Mrs, King, widow, 

27, In St, Paul's, Canterbury, Mrs, Whit- 
held, relict of the late John Whitfield, of 
St, Margaret's, in that city. 

23, At Chapel-h uſe, near Faverſham, in 
his 84th year, Edward Solly, gent. 


29 At Tunſtal, Mr, —— Baker, a ſub 
ſtantial and reputable farmer; an excellent 
huiband, father, maſter and friend; of the 
greateſt integrity and even generoſity, in all 
his dealings; and a moſt kind and liberal be- 
nefaQor to the poor, 

30. At Upper Deal. Miſs Benſon, only 
daughter of the rev. E. B. Benſon. 

Od. t. At Higham near Canterbury, aged 
68, Mrs, Hallet, reli& of John Hallet, efq. 

Lately, at Weſt Farleigh, Mrs, Gtoom- 
bridge, late of Valding. 

3- Art Buckland near Dover, Matthew 
William Sherwil}, youngeſt ſon of Mr. Sher» 
will, of Dover, 

At Nonington, after a ſhort illneſs, in ber 
83d year, Mrs. Maxted, wife of Mr. 
Maxted, bricklayer and ſhopkeeper, 

Lately at Margate, Mr. John Bailey, car- 
penter, of Foſter-lane, Cheapſize, London, 
one of the common council of the ward of 
Alderſgate. 

5. At Chatham, in her 83d year, Mrs. 
Re ece long, a maiden lady of confiderable 
for: une. 

8. At Boughton Blean, Mrs. Ayres, widow 
of the late George Ayres. eſq. chief clerk of 
the royal laboratory at Woolwich, 

10. At Briſtol-wells, h.s grace Dr. Rich- 
ard Robinſon, lord p imate of all Hieland, 
baron of Rokeby in that kingdom, and ba- 
ronet, His lordſhig was advanced to the areh- 
biſhoprick in 1768, and on Feb. 26, 1777, 
created baron Rokeby of Armagh, with te- 
mainder, in failure of iſſue, to Matthew Ro- 
binſon, of Weſt Layton, in Yorkſhire, who, 
by his grace's death unmarried, ſucceeds to the- 
entailed titles, Matthew Robinſon M. eſq. 
(for fo he has wiitten his name many years) 
of Mount Morris, ncar Hythe ia this county, 
being the preſent peer, 

9. At Folkſtone, after a lang and painful 
illneſs, in her 22d year, Miſs Sarah Major, 
youngeſt daughter of Mr, David Major, 

11. At Maidſtone, after a lingering ill- 
neſs, aged 17, Miſs Poole, eldeſt daughter of 
Mr. james Poole, 

12. In the precinAs of Chriſt Church, 
Canterbury, after a few hours Ulneſs, in her 
84th year, Mrs. Wadham Knatchbull, widow 
of the rev. Dr, Knatchbul!, prebendary of 
Durham. 

13. At Rochefer, Mr. Williams, of his 
Mejeſty's viftualling office there. 

At Aſhford, fincerely reg etted by his fa. 
mily and friends, Mr, Heary Robinſon, 
grocer, 

In Wincheap, Canterbury, much reſpected 
and deſervedly lamented by her family, Mrs, 
Highmote, wife of Anthony Highmore, eq. 

15. Ar Canterbury, after a long 1IInefs 
born with perfect reſignation, Mis. Dyce, 
brazier, ; 

At Sandwich, Miſs Elizaheth Kite, ſecond 
daughter of the late Thomas Kite, c. Alſo 
Mr. Richard Fennell, 20 years foreman to 
Mr. Hayward, taylor, | 
3 k 2 At 
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At Brompton, in an advanced age, Mrt, 
Day, relict of the late Mr. William Day, of 
Chatham dock, 

Lately at Margate, Mr, John Silveſter 
Dawſon, of Kenſington, 

19. At Chatham, in her 37th year, ſin- 
cerely regreited, Mrs, Mary Townſon, wife 
of Mr, Charles Townſon, book ſeller; a loving 
wiſe, a tender mother, and a moſt affectionate 
friend. 

At Twitham farm, near Winghem, Mr, 
— rife. 

21. At Eythorne, after a long and linger- 
Ing illneſs, Mrs. Fector, wife of Peter Fector 
eſq. of Dover, : 

20. At Tunbridge Wells, Edward Hewitt, 
eſq of Woodſtteet, London, fincerely lamented 
by all who had the happineſs of his ac» 
quaintances 
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22. At Tenterden, Mr. 
in the 8 3d year of his age. 

23. At his ſeat at Chawton, in Hamp. 
ſhire, Thomas Knight, eſq, of Godmerſham 
Park, in this county, He was early in Jife 
returned to parliament for New Romney, and 
was afterwards choſen without oppoſition one 
of the repreſentatives for the county, His 
love for his country was eminently ſhewn, þ 
his zeal and activity in the ſervice of the 
public. His love for his neighbour, by the 
conſtant exerciſe of his liberality and benevo. 
lence, 

At Tenterden, in the yoth year of his age, 
Mr. Thomas Bexhill, an eminent grazier, 
and ſteward to fir Edward Hales, bart. 

A few days fince, in the 36th year of his 
age, Edward Filmer, eſq, eldeſt ſon of the 
rev. Mr. Filmer, of Crundale, in this county, 


Thomas Sampſon, 
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Smithfield Market. 
Oc. 13. 


f - 1 OR. 20. | OA, 27, 
e oF STS ik «SY SIS 6 3. & 
Beef, - per ſcore -=|7 © 8 67 0 $ 6157 0 $ %% © 8 % o 8 © 
Mutton, per pound = lO 5 © 52 | o 5 © 540 45 o 531043} © 5/0 41 0 55 
Beef, — ber done — 2 4.3 212 4 3 $]12:4 3 4]2:4 $'4]* 4 43 3 
Mutton, per tone — [2 10 3 43 = 4 2 Wo PS 43 S 20-.Y 443 Oo 3 6 
Lamb, - per tine 3 0 4 3 © 4 3 © 4 83 o 4 $j3 O 48 
Pork, - per ſtone MI 0” 4 013 0. 4 913 9 4 312 Oo 4 43 © 4 © 
Veal, = per ftone [3 © 4 6'3 0 4 413 © 4 913 0 4 9'3 © 4 6 
Head of Cattle, fold each Day. 
Beaſts, about 2, 500 2, 200 2,200 2,200 2,500 
Sheep - - = . 9, o | 8,5cO | 7,500 7,500 700 
Lambks # 1,500 8c0 800 800 5co 
Prices of Tallotu in London. 

[ Sept. 29 | OR. 6. O&a, IJ Oct. 20. OF. 27, 
Per Cut. F D el $e- $5£; de. e to 8-18 te Is 40 
Town Tallow - 47 o 0fco6 ool5s26 ocrjsrte :oofo 6 00 
Rufſia Candle Tallow | 46 oO $0 04510 Oje o oi 0e 32 9046 0510 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow 8 6 00483 0 49 49 0 o 049 0 50 0490 0 
Stuff = - - 32 © 42 030 0 42 030 0 42 0 32 0 43 031 0 430 
CCC ü . oo017 So. o0j}$0o: 00 
Good Dreys = - -| $ © oof 70 oci 7o0-oo[ $0 oo 709 00 
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Average Prices of Wheat. 
of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS. 
From Sept. 20 to Od. 18. 


INLAND COUNTIES, Aug. 20. Sept. 27 + 
A © d. N 
6 
Middleſex - — 54 © 6 4 
Surry © » - - » 52 4 4 4 
Hertford +» - - - 149 | a 
Bed ford — = — - 45 11 3 
Hunting on - - =.” © 
6 o 
Northampton — — — | 47 10 5 þ4 
Rutland - - » $4 © A 
Leiceſter - - . 53 3 2 4 
Nottingham . - 257 
Derby - — - - 56 4 3 : 
Stafford + - - » [1 53 7 3 3 
Salop - - - - 1 54 a 
Hereford + - - - j 5! 3 : 
Worceſter - - - | 1 3 : 
Warwick - — — 56 3 4 * 
Wilts - - — » | 48 © 
Berks - - — — | 51 4 7 
Oxford + - - & 3443: 4 7 
Bucks — * * 9 49 10 - 
Brecon «+ - 2 - 55 2 2 5 
Montgomery - = — 1 0 15 - 
Radnor + - - » i 36 . 20 
MARITIME COUNTIES. | 
Diſt. Eſſex — - - - | 50 6 10 : 
I Kent - — — — 49 4 3 : 
Sullex » - - - | 48 2 , 
Suffoik — = - | 51 3 3 43 
2 ; Cambridge - — — 43 11 7 2 
g * Norfolk - - - 49 0 : 
Lincoln — — — | 4 _ 3 Se 
4 Vork - - - {43 --$ 7 : 
Durham - - - | g$- 9 9 | = 
Northumberland - - 144 20 4 . 
Cumberland — - v7 $2 5 " | l 
b Weſtmoreland + - - 1 Ba 
Lancaſter - - - | 49 2 10 3 
3 Cheſter - — 118 7 3 0 
Flint + - - - | 53 4 4 X 
Denbigh - — - 154 4 7 5 
5 Angleſea - - - 11 5© g 8 . 
Carnarvon — - - | 43 - p 
Merioncth — - -..14 55 7 | 8 
Cardigan — - ® | 48 8 4 
Pembroke - - — U 42 4 a 4 
9 Carmarthen - - - | 43 4 5 + 
Glamorgan - - — 8 1 z 
Ohuceſter - - - 53 4 4 : 
10 42 Somerſet - * - | 53 9 © 4 
Monmouth - — — 154 583 11 
Devon - - - i 53 9 3 | 4 
11 22 — - - |: 1 © | 4 
Dorſet — - - £0 7 . 
12 \ To 8 8 - 
Hants - - - | 49 
AVEN.AGE of FNGLAND and WALLS. 
Per Quarter - - „ i ] $0 21] $6 
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450 KENTISH REGISTER, 
Average Prices of Wheat from Aug. 20, to Sept. 13. 


| 20, 


27» | 4+ | 11. 18. 20. | 27. 4. 11. 18. 
Diſtr. | 3. d. 3. d. . d. 3. d 3. 4 Diftr.| 8. d. 8. d. . d. s. 7.7. d. 
1 52 652 752 351 11/53 2 7148 3148 48 1 48 3048 ; 
2 E 353 3052 852 4/51 2/57 6 
3 49 0[43 11148 848 647 9 9 147 948 0[49 349 9149 © 
4 49 6149 8 48 1049 1/48 6 10 53 954 55 2|54 gi54 10 
3 45 7% 7143 7143 4/43 4 5 53 1 1054 55 5 
6 153 olsz 1/52 3{5r 2 52 4 0 12 49 91049 649 10 5 450 6 
Return of Wheat at the Corn- Market, in Mark-Lane, London. 
From Sept. 29. to Oct. 27, 
Sept. 29. Oct. 6. Ott. 13. [ OR. 20. OR. 27, 
No of) Price Price I} Noof | Price || Noof | Price N Price 
2rs C6 +4 d. Rs. | d. Bri. . 4. Drs 5 S 7 
115 |54 6 5s oN 271155 off 165 [57 off 255j58 o 
121154 © 54 6 190 54 6 125 [56 6 13057 6 
32053 6 54 . 106454 O 35356 © 39657 o 
91953 © 53 6} 425153 61} 439155 6 5755 6 
52952 6 53 off 2*5153 / 5551|55 off 32756 0 
1078 [52 © 52 6 12852 6 4354 6 7855 6 
21251 6 52 0 19952 © 76154 © 21055 0 
16651 © 51 6 305 4853 6 7654 9g 
1722150 © 50 0 10150 © 30 151 © 120 | 54 6 
11449 © 44 © | 10 50 © 69154 © 
75 48 © 20045 © 45153 © 
90 43 6 30039 © 60152 o 
5843 © 2046 © 
Tots] Aver. Total Aveg Total Aver. | Total | Aver. [Tora Aver, 
282652 © (| 2737 \51 6 2562 {53 8 233352 5 2355 156 c 
Average Prices of Sugar, Sept. 24 to OF. 22. 
Sert. 24. OR. 1. Oct. 8. CIC. $2. Oct. 22. 
Per Cut. CV ee, RI OY PG 
Exeluſive oſ the Duties] 1 18 8;ls 18 2F]r1 17 2 ll 39 112 8 
—— —— — 
Prices of Hops in Southwark, Canterbury and Muidiſtone. 
Southwark, Sept 27. Oct 4. Oct 11. Oct. 18. | OR. 28. 
BAGS. 1 8 . 1 | 7 3 44% £516 £4 tb 
Kent nien ee 10..:4:10 | $10 4 30] ie 4. 10 
Suſſex == « »- [3 0:4 4013:6:4: $14. 0 $013" $*4-4['3 5: 4-9 
r 0-143 0.4 013 40 -4 1014 08 -0f'6- 0-5-0 
, - POCKE Tb | | 
nn 08 & 1c 14 04-014 0-:5-5 
Suſſex k 441 19 5 07.3 30 $ 710-f4 0-8 Q1|-3-..6 8 3601]. 2-10 ::5- © 
„„ , . v 
Woceſte - 3 0 4 03 4 41120 4 4112 % 4 404 0: 4 0 
Cautirbuty. | 
Bags: =.» = 43.10 4-43-30; 4 124 4 3 10 4 63 12 4 4 
ecken 2 . »:»T4 0 n 0.4 123 ]4 0: 4154 O 41214 4 4.5 
Ja Cj;5 41-60 , 
Bags = = > -$4.10 3. 15}3.10:4 0[3 17543 35] 2 144 obs 4 4 
Pocket? 4 9. 4 33/3 15 413 15 426 2 30.4 1013 5 41 
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Per Quarter. 


Wheat 


Beans 
Tick Beans 

3 
Hog Peas 
Tares 
Malt, Brown 
— — Amber 
— 22323 Pale - 

Par Sack. 
Flour, Fine, 
»-ooe Second 
—— Third 
Rough Mea 
Seeds. 

Clover 8 8 
Trefoil - © - 
Cinquefoil - 
Ryegraſs =» 
Saintfoin + 
Turnip + 
Canary - 


Rape Per La. | 


— Pa 


— — 
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29. 6. 
8+ ee . 
34 54 0/34 


45 94 0/45 100 
45 49 945 49 © 


30 80 0028 100 


3 28 0 5 32 © 
16 32 © 
1$ 26 © 
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41 44 ©41 44 © 
5 40 ©45 46 © 
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41 44 © 
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38 39 © 
28 33 © 


30 100 
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CANTERBURY, Sept.— Oct. 
Act 
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EEKLY PRICES of Cox, &c. SeprTEMBER 25 to OcrokkR 27; 


Ca AN RBZOOE, Sept. — Oct. 
22. 11. | 13. | 25, 
POOR PROS Oe 
54/49 53149 54148 54148 55 
32124 3J3j24 34/25 35/25 37 
32 28 3426 3227 33/26 34 
25122 25122 24/2 272 
38032 42 26 30027 41123 32 
35136 444 424 4508 4 
650040 48/32 68] — {44 66 
5804049044 40 — — 
60112 3<}i2 144 — [13 14 
40145 4947 51147 $1145 52 
— 47 5/41 45} — 
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SPECTEMUR AGENPDO. 


LETTER VIII. 
ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


[ Continued from p. 369.] 


F weeks had now elapſed ſince 
the meeting of the ſtates general, 
and not one ſtep had yet been taken, 
tending to promote the national pro- 
ſperity, which was the object of their 
being called together. All this delay 
and inaction were Charged to the ob- 
ſtinacy of the nobles, while the pub- 
he univerſally ſwallowed the charge 
without examination, It was never 
conſidered that the commons had 
commenced the attack, by attempting 
to {trip them of the privilege of ve- 
rifying their own writs; that they 
ſtill perſiſted in this claim with the 
moſt unconquerable obſtinacy, as well 
as in another equally novel, and un- 
ſupported by any ſufficient precedent, 
that of compelling them to fit and 
vote in one common aſſembly. We 
uſe the terms ſufficient precedent, be- 
cauſe it is ſaid, that in early and 
obſcure times, before the third eſtate 
was formed, a few of the kings, upon 
ſome particular occaſions, had called 
in a few deputies from the 
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great 3 


towns to fit in the aſſembly of the 


ſtates, and as theſe had no chamber- 


of their_ own, and were too few in 
number to form a ſeparate body, it 
may be taken for granted, though 
it probably could not be poſitively 
proved, that they fat with one of the 
other orders, But theſe circumſtances 
being of no avail, where the judges, 
determined to condemn, would liſten 
neither to argument or evidence, the 
former unpopularity of the nobles 
was now changed throughout the 
kingdom to abſolute deteſtation and 
abhorrence. 

Beſides the irritation excited by a 
ſenſe of this odium, which they ſup- 
poſed they undeſervedly laboured un- 
der, and that ariſing from their daily 
conteſts with the commons, they were 
ſtill farther provoked, and more ſen- 
ſibly touched, by the number of pam- 
phlets which were now already pub- 
liſhed, and circulated with incredible 
diligence through every part of the 
kingdom, propoſing to the people (a 
4 | doing 
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doctrine always highly captivating to 
the multjtude) a total abolition of all 
ditinAions of blood and rank. The 
moſt celebrated of theſe pamphlets 
was that written by Mirabeau, in 
anſwer to the biſhop of Langres, who 
had propoſed the formation of two 
aſſemblies, upon the ſame principle 
with the houſes of lords and commons 
of Envland, to preſerve the equih- 
brium of the conſtitution, and to act 
25 a mutual control upon each other, 
Under all theſe circumſtances of irri- 
tation and alarm, and continually 
preſſed by the artful ſcheme of ſup- 
preſſed hoſpitality, which was regu- 
larly conducted by their enemies, 1t 
would have been no wonder that the 
nobility (even if they had been mem - 
bers of a more temperate nation) 
mould have been driven into halty 
meaſures, nor even, under the 1n- 
fluence of paſſion, that they ſhould 
have miſtaken, as they did, tne pro- 
per means of defence, by ill timing 
the ſeaſons of conceſſion or firmneſs. 

The commons having finiſhed the 
verification of their own wri:s, as 
well as of thoſe appertaining to the 
great body of curates who came into 
them, they were fo ſenſible of their 
ſtrength, that they determined to 
conſtitate themſelves into what, ac- 
cording to the idiom of that lan- 
guage, may be called an active af- 
fembly. Great debates then aroſe 
upon the new and comprehenàve title 
v hich it would be proper for them to 
aſſume. Several were propoſed, and 


among them the following long bur 


moderate one by M. Moumer, ** The 
% majority of the deputies delibe- 
* rating in the abſence of the mi- 
<< nority duly invited.” - This would 
not anſwer the deiign ; many others 
were propoſed and rejected ; at length 
the lucky hit of Aſemblee Nationale, 
was made by M. le Grand, and re- 
ceived with great applauſe, as a title 
the moſt calculated of any that was 
thought of to convey an idea, that 
all the powers of the nation were con- 
centratcd 1n that fingle body. 

The queſtion of adopting this title 
was, however, formally put to the 


vote, and carried by a vaſt majority. 
A profound ſilence reigned during the 
time the votes were collecting; bur 
as ſoon as the majority was declared, 
the air reſounded with an univerlal 
ſhout of ** Long live the king ! Long 
live the national aſſembly !”? 

Having now voted and acclaimed 
themſelves ſovereigns ; they began 
their reign with a ſtrong, but very 
popular act of ſovereignty, relative 
to the exiſting public taxes. Os this 
ſubject they iſſued a decree, in which, 
after ſtating that difficulties might be 
raiſed upon the payment cf taxes, 
«« the more ferious, as they would be 
founded upon a principle conſti:u- 
tional and ſacred, acknowledped 
by the king, and ſolemnly pro- 
claimed by all the aſſemblies of the 
5 nation, a principle which forhid 
all levying of contributions, with- 
out the formal conſent of the re— 
„ preſentatives of the nation; and 
© conſideting, that the contributions, 
as they are now levied in the king- 
dom, not having been conſented 
«« to by the nation, are all z/legal, 
% and conſequently ull, in their 
creation, exienfion, br prolonga- 
«© tion; the national aſſembly de. 
*« clares that it conſents proviſorily, 
for the nation, that the taxes and 
contributions, though illegally eſta» 
«© bliſhed and levied, ſhall continue 
* to be levied in the fame manner 
that they have hicherto been, until 
the day oniy of the ſeparation of 
4% this aflembly.” Aſter that day, 
it is added, that the taxes were to 
ceaſe, if not re-granted by the al- 
ſembly.— In another part of this de- 
cree is the followiug extraordinary 
paſſage: We put the creditors of 
the ſtate under the guard of the 
* honour and loyalty of the French 
*« nation.“ 

It is curious to obſerve, that no 
ſtatute or law had ever beea paſled in 
France, to render thoſe contributions 
null and illegal, which were now de- 
clared to be fo; that on the contrary, 
contributions had been impoſed and 
levied by the crown in the ſame man- 
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ner 1n all ages, without its authority 


being 
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being queſtioned ; fo that this decree 
was in every ſenſe an ex poft facto law, 
and that decifively paſſed by only a 
part of the legiſlature, 

The democratic party within the 
aſſembly were now unceafing in their 
zeal to infuſe that tumulcuous ſpirit, 
which operated with preat violence 
upon themſelves, into the public mind 
at large. The vicinity of Paris, and 
the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, af- 
forded them the fairelt poſſible ground 
of action; and the ſucceſs of their 
operations was accordingly fo great, 
as in ſome inſtances, perhaps, to ex- 
ceed their own wiſhes, The ſpecta- 
tors now not only filled the galleries 
and all open places in the aſſembly 
every day, but bidding defiance to 
every appearance of decorum and 
order, intermingled with the mem- 
bers, crowded and diſturbed them on 
their ieats, and began to take an 
open ſhare in the debates, Thoſe 
members who were moderate, or lefs 
violent than rhey wiſhed, whether this 
was ſhewn by their ſpeeches, motions, 
or votes, were hooted, hiſſed, reviled, 
and menaced, in the groſſeſt terms 
and moſt outrageous manner, Liſts 
of the voters were openly taken upon 
every queſtion, in which thoſe who 
voted contrary to the liking of the 
ſpectators were ſtigmatized with the 
title of enemies of their country ; and 
theſe liſts being tranſmitted with the 
utmoſt diſpatch to Paris, were there 
printed and circulated with unequal- 
led celeriiy. Among thoſe branded 
with this odious and dangerous cha- 
rater, and whoſe names were thus 
held out to the public, and tranſmit- 
ted to poſterity with infamy, were all 
the members who vored for a title leſs 
aſſumptive of ſovereignty thaa that of 
national aſſembly. Perhaps a ſtroke 
more fatal to the freedom of debating 
and voting was never offered with re- 
ſpe& to any public 2flembly. 

The nobles were now nearly in 
agonies of deſpair, and yet could not 
bring themſelves to deſcend from their 
inflexible haughtineſs. M. de Mon- 
teſquieu moved, that they ſhould in- 
vite the clergy to join them, and eas. 

3 7 2 


Aitute themſelves into an wþper-houſe, 


Though this, however hopeleſs, 
ſeemed almoſt the only reſort that was 
now left, yet it was rejected by ſuch an 
exclamation of angry voices, that the 
propoſer's ſpeech could ſcarcely be 
heard, A {triking proof, among 
many others, of the averſion which 
both ſides entertained for the peculiar 
principles of the Britiſh conſtitution. 
— The nobles before they ſeparated 
voted a ftrong addreſs to the king, 
juſtifying their own conduct, accufin x 
the commons, and ſtrongly animad- 
verting on that unlimited aſſumption 
of authority in the late decree, of 
declaring all the taxes to be illegal. 

The clergy were in a very different 
temper. 'The party who fided with 
the commons had nearly attained & 
majority: and that final deciſion was 
only retarded by the influence of the 
archbiſhop of Paris, wha when it 
at length took place, joined in a ſtrong 
proteſt againſt it: the conſequence 
was, that though he was a prelate of 
reſpectable charaQer, and his chart- 
ties to the poor were fo extenſive as to 
paſs beyond all cuſtomary limits, he 
was, fome days after, purſued with 
all the violence of popular fory, at- 
tacked, inſulted, and his life endan- 
gered. He was refcued with forme 
difficulty; and it was on this occaſion 
that the troops firſt refuſed to act, as 
they termed, againſt their ſelloau citi- 
kent. Such was the firſt fruit of that 
terrible power aſſumed by the French 
troops, of juuging for themſelves on 
all public queſtions, as well as on all 
caſes of military ſubordination. 

The king, who hitherto ruſting to 
M. Neckar's promiſes of an eaſy and 
happy reign, had granted every thing 
that was required in favour of the 
third eſtate, and who ſeemed in him- 
ſelf rather more diſpoſed to them than 
to the nobles, finding himſelf now 
diſappointed in all his hopes, and 
being beſides alarmed at the haſty 
ſtrides towards ſupreme power which 
the commons were making, began to 
heſitate in his proceedings, and per- 
haps to call in queſtion the wiſdom 
and propriety of his gait conduct. 

This 
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This change of ſentiment could not 
eſcape the obſervation of thoſe about 
him, and he was foon ſurrounded by 


the party of the princes, who were 


thoſe alone who wiſhed to preſerve the 
ower of the crown undiminiſhed ; 
y the diſcontented nobles, who only 
ded occaſionally with the court, they 
being as much diſpoſed to preſcribe 
Iimits to the "royal authority as the 
commons themſelves, though not in 
an equal degree ; and by all thoſe of 
the different orders, who were diſſa- 
ti5fied with the preſent Rate of things, 
and wiſhed to preſerve the ancient {yſ- 
tem of ſeparate chambers, and voting 
by orders; theſe likewiſe holding, 
in general, the ſame principles with 
reſpect to the crown, that the nobles 
at large did, | 
All theſe coaleſced in endeavouring 
to profit by the preſent change in the 
king's diſpoſition ; nor did they want 
ſtrong grounds of argument to con- 
firm his new ſentiments, and increaſe 
his alarm. They deſired him to ob- 
ſerve, that thoſe leaders of faction, 
not content with taking the power of 
fature taxation into their own hands, 
boldly decide, without one poſitive 
Jaw to ſupport them, that all the ex- 
iſting taxes are illegal; a poſition 
which tends directly to ſet up the in- 
definite rights of nature above all the 
poſitive laws of the land. May you 
not then well expect, that their next 
deelaration will hold out, as a ſacred 
and conftitutional principle, that le- 


giſlation as well as taxation belongs 
dy inherent right to-the people, and, 


therefore, that every law now obey. 
ed by the French is mull and illegal, 
and, to make it otherwiſe, mult be 
re · voted by theſe ſelf-conſtituted ſo- 
vereignyg ? | 

Council aſter council was held in 
the king's palace, but the natural ef- 
feas of weakneſs, diſorder, and fac- 


tion, were ſo predominant, that they 


could not agree in any thing.---Mr, 
Neckar at length thonght it adviſe- 
able that the king ſhould recur to the 
ancient method of holding what they 
call a /eance royale, or royal eon. 
Thie was agreed to; but the miniſter, 
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as uſual, ſtill perſevered in wanting the 
reſult to be more in favour of the com. 
mons than the reſt of the council ap. 
proved. Some modification, however 
took place; the plan was fixed, and 
the day appointed. 

It would ſeem that ſome overruling 
fatality was at this time to counteract 
and fruſtrate all the meaſures and de. 
ſigns of the court and miniſters ; as 
if wiſdom itſelf would be immediately 
perverted into folly under their treat- 
ment, and the moſt wholeſome nou. 
riſhment inſtantly become a poiſon in 
their hands, Nothing could have 
been more innocent, ſimply in itſelf, 
than this meaſure, and it might peſſibly 
have been of ſome uſe. But through 
the unaccountable and unexampled 
blindneſs, folly, raſhneſs, and vio- 
lence with which it was condutted, 
It was rendered an immediate, 2nd no 


1nefficient inſtrument, in the ruin of 


the monarchy and the ſubverſion of go. 
vernment. 

It is to be obſerved, that the hall 
in which the third eſtate held their aſ- 
ſembly, being far larger than either 
of the other chambers, it had from 
the beginning been the place where the 
king met and harangued the ſtates. 
Without the ſmalleſt communication to 
that aſſembly of what was done or in- 
tended ; without letter or notice of 
any ſort to their preſident ; without 
the ſmalleſt preparatory addreis or 
management, a party of guards took 
poſſeſſion in the morning of their hall. 
Workmen were {ent in to erect a tbroac 
for the king, the royal ſeſſion was for- 
mally proclaimed by the heralds, and 
M. Bailly, the preſident, with other 
members of tl.e commons, were te- 
pulſed, without ceremony or expla- 
nation, from their own door, 

'The commons apprehending nothing 
leſs than an immediate diſſolution, 
and ſeeing at once all the dangers to 


which the more obnoxious part of 


them might then be expoſed, were 
naturally inflamed with reſentment, 
and in that paſſion hurried on foot, 
through a violent ſtorm of rain, to 
an old tenniſcourt, where, with equal 
ſpirit and firmneſs they bound ß 

| elve; 
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ſolves by a ſolemn oath never to part 
until the conſtitution was completed.— 
The affecting ſpectacle of ſix hundred 
repreſentatives of the nation being 
driven to the extremity of encoun- 
tering ſuch weather, in ſuch a manner, 
20d of ſtanding bareheaded, under 
all its inclemency, while they were 
taking this aweful oath, could not but 
excite the greateſt, and indeed the 
moſt univerſal] indignation againſt the 
court, Had the united talents and 
genius of all the minſters been com- 
bined, in contriving a ſcheme to render 
the king incurably odious, and to 
biad the people more indiflolubly to 
the commons, it is more than proba- 
ble they could not have found one 
more effectual for either purpoſe ; 
while the ſmalleſt portion of prudence 
or diſcretion would have prevented 
any ill conſequence whatever. 

M. Mounier (one of the moſt vir. 
tuous men in the aſſembly, and who 
had exerted himſelf from the firſt 
with the greateſt ability in his endea- 
yours to procure a moderate reform 
of government, but whoſe integrity 
induced him afterwards to quit them, 
when he perceived the courſe which 
the violent leaders were purſuing) 
was the propoſer and framer of this 
oath, He bath ſince declared, that 
he propoſed it 1n order to prevent that 
moſt dangerous of all meaſures, the 
aſſembly's transferring itſelf to Paris. 

The following day produced a ſcene 
of a different nature, but of no ſmall 
importance in the preſent ſtate of 
things. The majority of the clergy 
flew off from the court at this moſt 
critical moment, and determined to 
join the commons, The clergy met 
in the choir of the church of St. 
Louis, and the commons in the body 
of the church. After ſome meſſages 
to adjuſt ceremonials, the ſeparating 
doors flew open, the clergy, with their 
preſident the archbiſhop of Vienne at 
their head, advanced, while the com- 
mons roſe to receive them, and yiel- 
ded the upper hand; the two preſi- 
dents embraced, and fat. down by 
each other; the loudeſt ſhouts of ap- 


plauſe, and the moſt pathetic effuſions 


«& eloquence, ' celebrated, what was 


407 
then deemed, the happy reconcillia- 
tion of two of the diſcordant orders of 
citizens, — The clergy could little 
apprehend or imagine, at that time, 
how ſoon the fraternal embraces with 
which they were now received, and the 
praiſes with which they were loaded, 
as a band of patriots who were come 
in a momentof the moſt imminent dan- 
ger to ſave their country, would be fol- 
owed by hatred, proſcription, and 
ruin! 

The commons, emboldened by the 
junction of thoſe new allies, whom 
they ſo lately conſidered as enemies, 
waited with confidence and redou- 
bled courage for the opening of the 
royal ſeſſion. On the day appointed 
the king aſcended that throne Swhich 
he never was again to aſcend in any 
equal apparent degree of greatneſs 
and power, where he produced the 
plan of a new conſtitution or ſyſtem of 
government, which was read tothe aſ- 
ſembled orders, 

This was a piece of preat length, 
and formed in different parts; one 
being declaratory, another enacting, 
and a third proviſionary, as contain- 
ing propoſals which were recommended 
to the farther confideration of the 
ſtates. It contained much excellent 


matter, and, though it required co- 


rection, and was capable of conſider- 
able improvements, it was, prehaps, 
leſs faulty than might have been well 
expected, its length and the ſhortneſs 
of time allotted for its preparation 
being confidered. Its great fault was 
its being too dictatorial, and the 
„ king's will““ being too frequently 
brought forward, and applied, with- 
out management, in too harſh and ab- 
ſolute a manner, in enforcing the in- 
junctions. It, however, upon the 
Whole, certainly laid down at leaſt 
a fotindation on which might have 
been, without much difficulty, raiſed 
a rational and equitable ſyſtem of go- 
vernment; and even in its preſent 
ſtate, along with ſecurity, it held 
out as great a portion of liberty 
to the people as experience has hi- 
therto afforded any cauſe for ſuppoſing 
they were yet capable of 8 
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ON OBSOLETE ENGLISH POETS, AND POETRY. 
No. IT. 


Introduced a former paper upon 
A Obſolete Engliſh Poetry, with a 
ſpecimen from the poems of Habing- 
ton fome ſelections from thole of 
Shirley, and Randolph, have been 
hnce introduced among your poetry. 
It may enable the general reader to 
relith them better, it I now give you 
fome ſhort biographical ſketches of 
theſe forgotten writers. 

William Habington was the fon of 
Thomas Habington, of Hendlip, in 
Worceſlerſnire, by Mary, ſitter of 
William Lord Mounteagle: which 
Thomas was concerned in va- 
rious plots for the releaſing Mary 
Queen of Scots, and ſettiog up a 
papiſt to ſucceed her; and therefore 
contrived many hiding holes in dif- 
ferent parts of his manſon, The 
acceſs. to ſome was through the chim- 
ney; to others through the neceſſary 
houſes; others had trap-doors, which 
communicated to back-(tair-caſes ; 
forme of theſe rooms on the outſide 
kave the appearance of great chim- 
nies. As the houſe is uncommonly 
conſtructed both wwhin and without, 
Dr. Naſh, in his Hiſtory of Wor- 
ceſterſhire, (vol. ii, p. 585) has had 
it engraved, together with the par- 
trait of (Thomas's father) John Ha- 
lingdon, cofferer to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and builder of this curious edi- 
fice, He has likewiſe given a flight 
Ketch of the {ard Thomas Habingdon 
and his wife, whom tradition reports, 
to have been the perſon who wrote 
the letter to her broiher Lord Mount- 
eagle, which diſcovered the gun- 
powder plot. Percy, whole picture 
zs at Hendlip, was very intimate both 
with Habington, and Lord Mount- 
eagle, and is ſuppoſed by Guthrie to 
have written the letter; but the ſtyle 
of it ſeems o be that of one who had 
only heard ſome dark hints of the 


buüneſs, which, perhaps, was the 


% Pſalms, before which is the por- 


caſe of Mr. Habington, and not of 
one who was a principal mover in the 
whole as was Percy, a deiperado who 
thought himiclf perſonally offended, 
and who was fit for the molt horrid 
deſigns. Thomas Habington vas 
condemned to die for concealing 
Garnet and Oldcory, but was par. 
doned at the interce ſſion of his wife 
and Lord Mounteagle.“ He waz 
an ingenious man, a good hiftorian 
and antiquarian, had a conſiderable 
hand ja the hiſtory of Edward IV. 
publiſhed by his ſon, and laid the 
foundation of the ColleQions for the | 
Hiſtory of Worceſterſhire, lately pub. 
liſhed by Dr. Naſh. He died at 
Hendlip, OR. 8, 1647, aged 87.+ 

His fon William, the poet, was born 
1605, and was educated at St. Omer's | 
at Paris, and afterwards ſtudied at 
home under his father. In 1635,} 
he publiſhed his poems under the 
title of Caftara, of which Weed gives 
the following account. They are} 
% divided into three parts under a 
© different title, ſuitable to their ſub. 
« ject. The firſt, which was written 
«© when he was a ſuitor to his wife 
© (the human Goddeſs, that inſpired 
c him, viz. Lucia, daughter of Wil- 
«© liam Lord Powis) is uſhered in by 
a character, writ in proſe, of a miſ- 
„ treſs. The ſecond, are copies 
„ writ to her, after marriage, by the 
* character of a wife: after which is 
« 2 character of a friend, before ie- 
« yeral funeral elegies. The third 
part conſiſts of divine poems, ſome 
„ of which are paraphraſes on ſeveral 
«© texts out of Job, and the Book o 


© traits of a holy man.” 
* Nath's Worceſterſhire, ii, 385. 


+ See Wood's Athenæ, ii, 110. 
1 Wood, ut ſupra. 
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As a ſpecimen of his poetry (be- 
ond which has already been given in 
z former number) I tranſcribe the fol- 
yery chaſte and beautiful Ode to 
Caſtara, deſcriptive of his ſeat at 
Hendiip. 


TO CASTARA. 


Do not their prophane orgies hear, 
Who but to wealth no altars rear, 
The ſoul's oft poiſon'd thro? the ear. 


Caftara, rather ſeek to dwell 
I'th' ſilence of a private cell. 
Rich diſcontent's a glorious hell. 


Yet Hendlih doth not want extent 
Of room (tho' not magnificent) 
To give free welcome to Content. 


There halt thou ſee the early ſpring, 
That wealthy flock of Nature bring, 
Of which the Sybils books did ſing. 


From fruitleſs palms ſha!l honey flow, 
And barren winter harveſt ſhow, 
While lilics in his boſom grow. 


No North ind ſhall the corn infef}, 
But the ſoft ſpirit of the Eaſt 
Our icent with perfum'd ba, quets feaſt, 


A ſatyr here and there ſhall trip, 
In hope to purchale leave to fip 
Sweet nectar from a F airy's lip. 


The Nymphs with quivers ſhall adorn® 
-] heir active fides, and rouſe the morn, 
With the ſhrill muſic of their horn. 


Waken'd with which, and viewing thce, 
Fair Daphoe ber fair ſelf ſhall tree 
From the chaſte priſon of a tree. 
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And with Naiciſſus (to thy face 
Who humbly will aſcribe all grace) 
Shall once again purſue the chace. 


So they, where wiſdom did diſcuſs 
Of thele as fiftions, ſhall 'n us 


Find they were more than fabulous.” Þ 


42g 


This poet was author of the Queen 
of Arragon, a tragi-comedy, added at 
court: and publiſhed the Hiſtory of 
Edward IV. a thin folio (partly writ- 
ten by his father) at the requeſt of 
Charles I. 1640, Wood complaing 
that the ſtyle of this work js too 
florid: Nicholſon, in his Hi/orec 
Library, ſays, ** Mr. Habington 
has given us as fair a draught of this 
reign as the thing will bear: at leaſt 
he nas copied this king's picture as 
agreeably as could be expected from 
one ſtanding at ſo great a diftance 
from the original.” He was alſo au- 


thor of Obſervations upon Hiſtory, 


Lond. 1641, 8vo.** Wood ſays, that 
during Cromwell's government, he 
temporized with that Uſurper. He 
died Nov. 30, 1654. His only fon 
Thomas died without iflue, and left 


the eſtate to his coukha Sir William 
Compton. | 


- 


See Warton's Milton, 24 edit. p. 49, 
which critic ſpeaks of Habington more 
flightiagly than becomes his uſually excel» 
lent taſte. 

+ From Caſtara, p. 7. 


— — — — : 


JAMES SHIRLEY. 


JAMES SHIRLEY, a very vo- 
lumnious dramatic author, was born 
in London, and educated at Oxford, 
where Dr. Laud took great notice of 
bim, but would not conſent to his 
king orders, as he had a broad 
mole on his left cheek, which ſome 
eſteemed a deformity. However, he 
loon quitted this Univerſity for Cam- 
bridge, there got ordained, and be- 
ame a Miniſter at St. Albans, 16 
Hertfordſhire ; Ile then changed his 
relipion to that of Rome, and taught 
grammar ſchool at St. Albans ; but 
bon removed to Londen to contluue 


that employment, which he ſoon gave 
up for the profeſſion of Play-maker, 
in which he gained a good livelihood 
and much notice from perſons of qua- 
lity. During the troubles, he was in 
much diſtreſs, but patronized by The, 
Stanley, Eq. a brother poet; after 
which he again taught ſchool; and at 
the Reſtoration, once more become Aa 
Playwright, till in the dreadful Con- 
flagration of 1666, he was driven from 
his houſe in Fleet-fireet to the Pariſh 
of St, Giles's in the Field, where, 
overcome with fright, and ſorrow at 
the loſſes they ſuſtained, he and his 
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ſecond wife both died in one day, and 
were buried in that pariſh, OR, 29, 
that year, Fe was then aged 72. 
His plays are very numerous: his 
poems were publiſhed at London, 
1646, with his portrait before them“. 


A ſpecimen of them has been given 
among the poetry of this vol. p. 3 10. 
Some of them are not devoid of ele- 
gance, 


See Wood's Ath. Its 374. Cibber's 
Lives of the Pocts, ii. 27. 


= mi 

do 

THOMAS RANDOLPH. pr 

of 

THOMAS RANDOLPH, of too much, /ike other poets, to his plea. fro 


whoſe poems a ſpecimen was given, 
in page 353 of this vol. was born at 

ewnham, near Daintry in North- 
amptonſhire, June 15, 1605, ſon of 
Wm Randolph, ſteward to Wm Lord 
Zouch. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which he be. 
came Fellow. He diſcovered his turn 
for poetry at nine years old, having 
then written the Hzi/tory of the Incar- 
nation of our Saviour 1n verſe, He 
ſoon became celebrated for his inge- 
nuity, an adopted fon of Ben [Zohn/on, 
and eſteemed one of the moſt pregnant 
wits of his age. He wrote Poems ; 


of following method of curing 
butter is practiſed by ſome in 
the pariſh of Udoy, and that neigh- 
bourhood, which gives to their butter 
a great ſuperiority above that of others. 
Take two parts of the beſt common 
ſalt, one part of ſugar, and one part 
of ſaltpetre; beat them up together, 
and blend the whole completely. 
Take one ounce of this compoſition 
for every fixteen ounces of butter, 
work it well into the maſs, and cloſe 
it up for uſe. ons 
I know of no.ſimple improvement 
in economy greater than this is, wben 
compared with the uſual mode of cu- 
ring butter by means of common falt 
alone. I have ſeen the experiment 
tairly made, of one part of the butter 


fures, he ſhortened his life, and died 1 
at the houſe of his friend Villian Wl 
Stafford, eſq; at Blatherwick, in = 
Northamptonſhire, in March, 1634, 
in his zoth year“, in the church of 
which pariſh he was buried. Some 
of his poems are pleaſing, but he ſeems 
to me to riſe leſs above mediocrity I! 
than many who have been leſs cele. } 
brated. [See a curious note of War. 

ton, on Comus, P. 119, wherein 
Randolph's Poems are mentioned, 

his Amyntas having been originally 
ſent to Sir Henry Wootton, ſtitched} | 
up with the Comus. ] 


the Muſes Looking-Glaſs, &c. but, nel 
according to Wood, addicting himſelf . See Wood, I. 245. Cibber, i. 226. *. 
— — — | — pe; 
NEW METHOD OF CURING BUTTER. ws 

BY DR, JAMES ANDERSON, OF ABERDEEN, _ ta 

8 


made at one time being thus cured, of 
and the other part cured with ſalt lee 
alone: the difference was inconceive- | 
able; I ſhould ſuppoſe that in any ls 
open market, the one would {ell tor * 
thirty per cent. more than the other. '2 
The butter cured with the mixture de 
appears of a rich marrowy conſiſtence, 
and fine colour, and never acquires ai © 
brittle hardneſs, nor taſtes ſalt; then de 
other is comparatively hard and brittle, 


approaching more nearly to the ap- oo 
pearance of tallow, and is much ſalte att 
to the taſte, I have eat butter curec . 
with the above compoſition, that had 5 
been kept three years, and it was a 4 


ſweet as at firſt; but it muſt be noted 
that butter thus cured requires to ſtand 
three weeks or a month, "ow. it i 

| mm 


— 
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begun to be uſed, If it be ſooner 
opened, the ſalts are not ſufficiently 
blended with it ; and ſometimes the 
coolneſs of the nitre will then be per- 
ceired, which totally diſappears af- 
terwards. . 

The pernicious practice of keeping 
milk in leaden veſſels, and ſalting 
butter in ſtone jars, begins to gain 
ound among ſome of the fine ladies 
of this county, as well as elſewhere, 
fom an idea of cleanlineſs. The 
ſact is, it is juſt the reverſe of clean- 
lineſs; for in the hands of a careful 
perſon, nothing can be more cleanly 


than wooden diſhes, but, under the 
management of a ſlattern, they dif- 
cover the ſecret, which ſtone diſhes 
indeed do not. | 

In return, theſe latter communicate 
to the butter, and the milk, which 
has been kept in them, a poiſonous 
2 54 which inevitably proves de- 

ructive to the human conſtitution. 
To the prevalence of this practice, I 
have no doubt, we muſt attribute the 
frequency of palſies, which begin to 
prevail ſo much in this kingdom; for 
the well known effect of the poiſon of 
lead is, bodily debility, palſy—death ! 


— — —— —— — — — —— 
To the Epiroks of the KENTISH REGISTER, 


FOLLY OF FASHIONABLE AND RICH DRESS, 


WITHOUT SUITABLE FORTUNES TO SUPPORT IT, 


I. would puzzle the profoundeſt 
philoſopher to account for the ge- 
neral complaints of the ſcarcity of mo- 
ney, and the dearneſs of every neceſ- 
ſary of life, conſiſtently with the ap- 
pearance of wealth exhibited in the 
dreſs of my countrywomen, It is not 
any particular fantaſtic or expenſive 
faſhion that I here glance at, but it is 
that univerſal rage of being elegantly 
dreſſed, which ſeems to reign in the 
female world, and. which the pockets 
of many a huſband and many a father 
kel molt ſeverely, + 

I confeſs, I remember the time (it 
Is not more than thirty years ago) 
when diſtinction of dreſs was to be 
found among the ladies; but within 
the laſt ten years, this diſtinction has 
deen wonderfully loſt—all ranks, all 
conditions, I had almoſt ſaid, all ages, 
vie with each other in appearance; 
and filks, fattins, lace, muſlin, and 
gauze, are exhibited every where with 
altoniſhing profuſion. 

All this, my dear countrywomen, 
might be endured, however reluctantly 
(for the loſs of diſtinction in the ranks 
of life is a ſerious loſs) were there not 
dill an evil behind of a very alarming 


Vor. II. No. 16, N 


nature: — can all this dazzling ſhew, 
which to be ſure 1s very pretty, be 
ſupported with none, or even with 
little expence ? Let fathers and hul- 
bands anſwer the queſtion. 

It is not uncommon to ſee a young 
lady, who we are ſure has not five 
ſhillings in her pocket, dreſſed equal 
to her who has her guineas at com- 
mand : but let me not be ſuppoſed to 
inſult the poverty of ſuch. It is the 
fantaſtic pride, ſuperadded to that 
poverty, which calls for animadver- 
ſion and reproof, The lady, without 


a ſhilling in her purſe, may be as 


good, as modeſt, as affable, as much 
adorned with evcry amiable virtue 
(and I will venture to aſſure her, that 
every ſuch virtue will add a peculiar 
grace to her perſon) as her richer 
neighbours ; but that ſhe ſhould be 
as elegantly dreſſed, is an abſurdity re- 
ſerved to ſtand among the foremoſt of 
thoſe abſurdities, which eminently 
diſtinguiſh this age of vanity. 

The ingenious author of The Con- 
noifſeur has obſerved, that ** the 
« tawdry gentility of a tallow- chand- 
4 ler's daughter, induced him to look 
„ apon her as hung round with long 

«© flxe s, 
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«« fixes, ſhort eights, and ruſh-lights ; 
«© and that when he contemplated the 
% awkward pride of dreſs in a butch- 
„er's wife, he has ſuppoſed her car - 
«© rying about her ſurloins of beef, 
«« fillets of veal, and ſhoulders of 
£ mutton.” — The thought was ludi- 
crous, but yet the pride of dreſs here 
ridiculed, was built upon ſome foun- 
dation ; there was a fund to ſupport 
it—the candles and the meat were 4 
ſabſantial ſupply :—but in the preſent 
caſe, there is no ſuch thing ;—all 1s 
zcrial and unſubſtantial ;—and one 
would almoſt be induced to ſuppoſe 
that our young ladies were ſupplied 
like thoſe favoured maidens in the 
Fairy Tales, at whoſe feet ſome kind 
Inviſible hand ſcattered pearls and 
diamonds, and embroidered robes, 
with ſudden generofity and unex- 
hauſted abundance. 

In the laſt century, the art of chang - 
ing every metal into gold, was ſought 
after with unremitting ardor, and the 
molt ſanguine expectation: The at- 


tempt however failed, and the grand 


ſecret remained undiſcovered :—Per- 
haps our young ladies are in poſſei- 
non of this ſecret:— If ſo, the myſtery 
is diſcovered, and the wonder ceaſes : 
And indeed, I am willing to ſuppoſe, 
however improbable the ſuppoſition 
be, that this is really the caſe ; for 
how elſe can /emething be produced 
from nothing ? How can the gay, the 
rich, the elegant dreſs be frequently 
produced, without a frequent ſapply 
of neceſſary guineas to account for it? 
And for more reaſons than one, I 
am willing to make this ſuppoſition :; 
Far be it from me, to hint any thing 
diſreſpectful, any thing that might 
throw the verieſt ſhadow of diſcredit 
on my fair countrywomen : I wou!d 
ſooner ſuppoſe an abſurdity to be a 
truth, than entertain a thought un- 
friendly to their fame ;— but, never- 
theleſs, I muſt opevly declare, that 
were I a young creature thus expen- 


fively dreſſed beyond what my cir- 
afford, I 


cumſtances could poſũbl 
ſhould bluſh at myſelf ;—-I ſhauld be 
apt to ſuppoſe, that every gentleman 
who ſaw me thus vainly fluttering in 


REGISTER, 


Laureat ſhall ſpeak it for me 


ſilks and laces, thus ribboneg 
flounced and furbelowed, would na. 
turally imagine that favours might be! 
purchaſed, where the ſign was ſo con. 
ſpicuouſly hung out to view, 

It has been juſtly obſerved, ha 
men are abſolutely deterred from ma- 
trimony, by their dread of the adai. 
tional charge of a faſhionable wife :— 
This is very true, even where there 
are reſources of money in ſome de. if 
gree to ſupport the expence; but how 
much more readily and reaſonably 
will gentlemen be deterred, when 
there are zo/uch reſources to be found! 
Believe me, my dear pay girls, they 
will keep at a cautious diſtance : 


gudgeons, it is true, are and may be 
catched; | 


or pudgeous ſtrike 

At the 7557 fy ay oe alike tm 
but theſe ſurely are not your aim; ! 
cannot ſuppoſe that the empty and in« 
ſignificant are your wiſh ;—but ex. 
cluſively of theſe (while thus you will 
dreſs beyond your circumſtances) 
your lot 1s drawn, and your fate de. 
termined ;—Shall I tell you what it 
is ?—] am very unwilling to utter a 
harſh truth :—but the preſent Pcet 


You may do very well for ſiſters & aunts, 
But believe me, you'll never be wives, 

I have in this paper addreſſed my. 
ſelf to the younger part of my rea- 
ders, but there are perſons ſtill more 
culpable; there are parents (I hope 
the number is but few) who encourage 
and promote this ill-founded vanity 
ia their daughters, though they know 
that their ſituation will not admit © 
it, without injuſtice and deceit, For 
the daughters, —youth, animated ſpi- 
Mts, gay hope may be pleaded as ſome 
very ſmall degree of excuſe ; but fcr 
ſuch parents, nothing can be ſaid 
They are in a high degree diſhoneſt 
and meanly unnatural ; diſhoneſt, 35 
they know that other people maſt loſe 
their juſt due from them, — and meanly 
unvateral, as they dreſs their daugh= 
ters out for ſale, as the toyman does 
his wooden doll, and ſend them to 
market as unfeelingly as the grazier 
would his lcek-{kinged oxen, A. F. 
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RAPID GLANCES 
AT THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


Otwithſtanding the variety of 
N publications, which have been 
arculated through this country, in 
wer to Mr. Pain and his adherents, 
cannot but entertain an opinion, 
that a familiar addreſs to the people 
of Great-Britain is yet wanting—an 
addreſs more immediately appealing 
o their intereſts and feelings; coming 
zome to their buſineſs and boſoms. 
The greater number of our political 
umphlets contain deep and refined 
liſquiſitions on the Rights of Man, 
nao means calculated for the com- 
non reader; and the more popular 
if our Anti-Painite eſſays are, in ge- 
zeral, no other than declamatory in- 
ſectives agaĩnſt the French, and eulo- 
zies on the Britiſh Conſtitution, 

But, whether the Revolutions in 
France he reprehenſible, or other- 
riſe, is not a queſtion to be diſcuſſed, 
fr the information of the common 
jople. The preſent generation of 
britens will paſs away, before the 
french Government can be formed 
ina folid baſis, ſo as to merit the at- 
ention either of the philoſophical 
Theorift, or of the practical Relor- 
ner, For the latter, indeed, admit- 
ug that the Republic is already or- 
anized, it can never deſerve the 
mitation of Britons, The ſhows of 
bovernment in France, from the de- 
nolition of the Baſtile to the preſent 
wur, have been fluctuating and 
traneſcent. We have ſeen the King 
if France metamorphoſed into King 
& the French; and from King of the 
trench into plain Louis Capet. We 
lave obſerved the National Aſſembly 
low enjoying the felicities of a li- 
med Monarchy, even whilſt the 
Monarch languiſhed in impriſonment, 
nd pow hailing the viſions of Re- 
pwlicgniſm, whilſt they contemplated 
Wh awe the inviolable peiſon of their 


3G2 


Sovereign! We have ſeen that So- 
vereign, and ſeveral of the Royal 
race, moſt barbaroufſly murthered, 
after a dreadful protraction of their 
ſufferings! We have ſeen Generals 
denounced amidit the career of vic- 
tory, and butchered at the htad of 
their armies! We have marked the 
people crouching to the Tyrants of 
the National Convention! We have 
ſeen the National Convention maſ- 
ſacreing each other, and maſſacreing 
thouſands around them in cold blood ! 
We now ſee the deſpot Robeſp:erre, 
dom ineering over all; whilſt with a 
gballly ſmile he points to the Guil- 
lotine, where the Baltile once ſtood ? 

Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe 
monſtrous iacongruities, too many of 
my countrymen, | fear, from a blind 
paſſion for Reform (if not a leſs wor- 
thy motive) hold forth the condu&t 
of the French, as glorious, They 
firſt approved the limitations of Mo- 
narchy; they next applauded the 
abolition of it, 'They then congra- 
tulated the French on the new Re- 
public: but do they now congratulate 
ihe Convention, and the French in 
general, on the new King? Incon- 
ſiſtent, however, as ſuch approba- 
tion may be, with their former ap- 
plauſes, they ſtill ſpeak of the French 
Government in terms of compla- 
cency ; and they perſevere in recom- 
mending the example of the French 
to our 1mitation. Inſenſible to the 
genuine Liberty of Britons, the form 
of Gallic Freedom is the ohject they 
admire: and the phantom of Equa- 
lity plays before them like the dreams 
of fairy land ! But they graſp at a 
ſhadow : they are purſuing the illu- 
five colours of the rainbow—or ra- 
ther, they are charmed with appear» 
ances, which “ like diſtant light- 
£« enings, pleaſe z but prove, too 
© Near 
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near approached, the ſhafts of 
d Gent.“ 

Remember — the Republic of 
France was a precipitated work. It 
ſprung vp amidſt the ſpirit that 
would avenge deceit, the ſenſe of 
wrong, and the feryor of reſiſtance, 
It was the child of Pride and Inde. 
pendence! The National Aſſembly 
had been framing laws under the 
auſpices of their King: but in their 
King they diſcovered deceit ; though 
they had borne with his weakneſs, 
they could not ſubmit to his hypo- 
criſy. Exaſperated by the ſimula- 
tion of Louis, enraged by the mena- 
ces of Brunſwick, they hurled their 
Sovereign from his Throne, and 
Houted Equality in the face of the 
combined armies that were ravaging 
their country, 

Equality, however, is a non. entity: 
and a Democracy is uncongenial with 
the temper of the French. Its ſe- 
verity and rudeneſs, deſpiſing pomp 
and ceremony, agree not with their 
fondneſs for ſhow, their cringing po- 
Hreneſs, their volatility, their airy 
diſſipations. To our own Conſtitu- 
tion, then, whole ſuperior excellence 
has been ſo abundantly proved, let 
us confine our lucubrations, diſmiſ- 
ſing the politics of France. 

That the Britiſn Conſtitution is 
perfect, no one but a bigot will main- 
tain: To aſſert, that it is finiſned at 
every point, would be an inſult to 
common ſenſe, Had this doctrine 
obtained among our forefathers, the 
Government that we ſo greatly admire 
would have been ſtill an unrealized 
—an ideal form, in the concep- 
tions of Plato. 

There is, ſurely, much room for 
improvement, both in the Civil and 
Eccleſiaſtical Government of this 
kingdom.—l ſhall hint only at a few 
P reſpect to the 


ower claſſes of the people, the Poor 


* 
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* If day labourers were not overpaid for- 
merly, they are certainly underpaid at preſent. 
The price of proviſions has been doubled within 
2 ſhort ſpace of time: yet the wages of this 
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Laws ought, doubtleſs, to be reti. 
ſed, and the wages of the day la. 
bourer to be conſiderably raiſed, 
Slightly to mention Mr. Acland' 
admirable plan, is ſufficient, lu 
own merits muſt recommend it tc 
every unprejudiced mind. And, fo 
day-labourers, who needs to be in 
formed, that their wages ate not 
enough to ſupply them witn the com 
mon neceſſaries of life?“ Nor can 
help obſerving, that the mitigatic 
of the Exciſe Laws, and the re pe. 
of every law reſpe&ting Game, aig 
eſſentially neceſſary to the firm eſia$ 
bliſhment of Britiſh Freedom. Thi 
latter has been a long exiſting evil 
originating, as Judge Blackſtone inf 
timates, ** in Tyranny ; framed bi 
« Ignorance ; and fince upheld b 
« both,” 

If we turn to the Church, the x 
gulation of the Eccleſiaſtical Courf 
ſeems to be an object of the firſt imf 
portance : and for his ſtrenuous opt 
poſition to the proceedings of inf 
Courts, Mr. Baſtard, one of th 
worthy Repreſentatives of Devon 
ſhire, well deſerves the thanks of h 
country. But, with regard to th 
property of the Church, a gener 
Reform muſt one day be expected 
and the execution of Biſhop Watſon 
ſcheme would ſatisfy every ration 
Reformer. Sleek Deans and Canon 
dividing the loaves and fiſhes amon 
themſelves, and hungry Curates de 
nied even the crumbs that fall fro 
their table; this is a ſpectacle ſham 
fully obtruded upon our view, in : 
moſt every dioceſe—from which \ 
turo with the ſtrongeſt indignatio 
And, in theſe ** Rapid Glances 
I muft haſten to another object—t. 
Liturgy z which, though beautit 
on the whole, yet is, is. ſeve 
parts, defective. Not to notice t 
minuter grammatical errors, whil 
might be eaſily corrected, I cann 


elaſs of people (among the Yeomen of Dev 
«ſhire at leaſt) io far from having been raiſed 
proportion, have not been raiſed at al. 
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but mark the concluſion of the Atha- 
naſian Creed as improper to be read 
in churches. I profeſs myſelf a Tri- 
nitarian ; I profeſs myſelf a diſciple 
of the late Biſhop Horne: I join kim, 
with my whole heart, in the belief 
of the Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, 
Would to Heayen. that we could 
follow his pious example! Yet, I 
think, the harſhneis of the Athana-— 
fian Creed, menacing all thoſe who 
believe not rightly the incarnation of 
our Lord, with everlaſting fire, is re- 

ulſive to every feeling of Chriſtian 
1 Many other parts of 
the Liturgy require emendation; and 


ſeveral leſſons (from the Old Teſta- 
He will reflect, that the burthen he 


ment in particular,) might be ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of thoſe appointed 
to be read on Sundays and Holidays. 
There are ſome fine chapters in Job, 
which might be read on Sundays, in- 
ſtead of portions of Scripture, that 
anſwer, at preſent, no other end, 
than to excite the ridicule of Liber- 
tiniſm, chill the ardor of Devotion, 
and raiſe thè dluſh of ſhame upon the 
cheek of Modeſty. 

Nothing, then can be more evi- 
dent, than that many imperfections 
are ſtill diſcoverable, both in our 
Civil and Eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem. I 
have particularized only a few; which 
men of every deſcription conſider as 
ſuch, 

But is this the criſs for attempting 
a removal of imperfections? I fear, 
It is not, Valt is the difference be- 
tween the ſpirit of Improvement and 
the wildneſs of Innovation. The 
former is chaſtiſed and ſober : the 
latter is intemperate and inconſiſtent, 
And it is the dæmon of Innovation, 
that actuates too many in theſe king- 
doms ; whilſt on their frenzied brain 
it paints viſionary grievances, in cha- 
racters of fire? In the mean time, 
they, who, prompted by patriotic 
motives, would wiſh to begin the 
Work of amendment, are deterred 
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from the attempt, by the dread of 
Clamour and Diſcord, and ſeditious 
Inſurrection- 

That our ſchemes of improvement, 
inſtead of being counteracted by 
Anarchy and Rebellion, may be 
coolly and deliberately carried into 
execution, and thus enſure the com- 
mon welfare, let us await that fa. 
vourable period, when Experience 
ſhall point out every defect, when 
Sagacity ſhall determine the nature 
of every grievance, and when Rea- 
ſon ſhall aſcertain the extent of every 
wiſh. Nor will the true Patriot deem 
it tedious, to ſuſpend his plans of 
operation, till this happy conjuncture. 


has to bear, is lighter than his fa» 
thers had borne—that, though the 
evils he laments are many in number, 
yet thoſe of former ages were as the 
ſand on the ſea ſhore—and, in ſhort, 
that, at the preſent moment, the peo - 
ple of Great-Britain enjoy a larger 
mare of political happineſs, than they 
ever experienced fince their exiſtence 
as a nation: This is a truth, which 
even the Diſſenters acknowledge. 

Let us wave, then, our ſchemes of 
political amendment, however mo- 
derate or approved. 

But, my Countrymen, there is a 
ſpecies of Reform, which, if you 
pleaſe, you may begin this inſtant; 
it is a ſpecies of Reform, which de- 
pends upon yourſelves—no leſs than 
an amendment of your moral conduct, 
in your ſeveral ſtations, From the 
National Politics, therefore, let us 
paſs to the National Morality, Heaven 
knows, that here is ample room for 
immediate Reformation. From the 
loweſt fituation to the higheſt rank, 
you have errors — you have vices, 
which it behoves you to corre, if 
you would wiſh to ſecure happineſs 
to yourſelves, as members of a great 
community, 
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OBSERVATIONS 
RELATIVE TO THE PRUNING OF ORCHARDS, 


By Thomas Nip Dyst Bucknall, Eſq. of Comduit freet*, London. 


6 af E bark of trees, properly con- 


ſidered, conſiſts ot three divi- 
fions ; - the outer, rough; the middle, 
folt, and ſpongy ; ; the inner, a a bitich 
nnd, being that whic h joins the bark 
to the wood; and this Juit is ſuppoſed 
to contain the liquid ſap. It is con- 
Kantly obſerved, that when the ſtem 
of the tree grows too faſt tor the bark, 
it cauſes blotches, and lacerations ; 
which evil 3s properly avoided by 
ſcoring the bark w nich a fi: arp knife; 
but care ſhould be taken not to cut 
through the whitiſh rind betore-nicy- 
tioned ; for that heals very ditſicultly, 
generally ulcerates, and by being cut 
through, gives the inſectsf au op- 
portunity of getting between tlie wood 
and the back, where they are very 
deſtructive. 

Any iargeon knows, that a wound 
extending to the fine membrane, ca- 
rering the bones of the human body, 
requires much more ſkill to cure than 
a ficih wound, and the caſe is ſimilar. 

Pruning is an important article wich 
regard to the health of trees, and their 
bearing; and if judiciouſly done, they 
will come into bearing ſooner, and 
continue in vigour ſor nearly double 
their common age; but the ſy flems of 
pruning are ſo wordy, that the com- 
mon farmer cannot underſtand them; 
and the gardener thinks the orchard 
beneath his care, for which reaſon it 
is left to nature and the winds; for 
the farmer, afraid of doing wrong, 
never troubles himſelf about it, unleis, 
ſeeing a branch half broken, lie tak, es 


* The ſilrer Medal of the Society of Arts, 
Manu“ actures, and Commerce, ws vored to 
Mr. Bucknall for theſe obſervations. 

Ines, ſuch as ants, earwigs, and many 
ſpecies or milligedes, with ungicious Micro- 


— 


his bill, and knocks it off, perhaps 
four or five inches from the trunk, 
leaving an unüghtly ſtump. Do not 
imagine chat this is intended as any 

ephœac h; for there are no men who 
ſpend their time more judiciouſly in 
their vocation, but they cannot run 
into ſpeculations 3 if they did, little 
rent would be paid. 1 grve no atten. 
tion to fruit branches and wood 
branches, as being unneceflary iu the 
preſent inftance; and beg, once tor 
all, that no branch ſhould be ever 
flortened, unleis for the figure of the 
tree, and then conſtantly taken off 
cloic at. the ſeparation, by which 
means the wound ſoon heals. The 
more the range of the branches ſhoots 
circularly, a little iaclining upwards, 
the more equally will the {ap be di 
tributed, and the better will the tree 
bear ; for. from that circumſtance, 
the ſap is more evenly impelled to 
every part. Do not let the ranges ot 
branches be too near each other; for 
remember, all the fruit and the leaves 
ſhould have their full ſhare of the ſun; 
and, where it ſuits, let the middle of 
the tree be free from wood, fo that 
no branch ſhall ever croſs another, 
but all the extreme ends point out- 
wards. 

The beſt compliment vour neigh- 
bour can make 1s, that your trees are 
handiome, but too thin of wood : be 
it ſo; and you may fay, “ True, far 
mer, but I have the beſl price at 
marizet, and that will always be the 
{ure teſt of perfection.“ 


ſcopic creatures, of which J know no name; 
but all of which obſtrut the healing of the 
wounds, by their cenſtant eating and fretting 
the tender bark, 
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My tenant, Mr. Boundling, planted 
an orchard in 1772: being on a rich 
ſoil, it throve ſurpringly. That vi- 
gorous growth occaſioned the after 
decay of the trees ; for the wiad hav- 
ing great power over them, ſplit them 


down; the ladders, in gathering, 


broke them; the wood being ſoft, 
many cauſes concurred to injure them, 
and the injudicious manner in which 
the lacerations were taken off, added 
to the evil; for there generatiy fol- 
lows gum from a wound, which being 
{wect in fruit bearing trees, the wound 
becomes filled with vermin, which 
obſtruct the healing by their conſtantly 
eating and fretting the young bark. 

Being informed of the fituation the 
orchard was in, I went down in the 
ſpring of 1790, and found the branches 
ſo intermixed and entangled together, 
that in many places they had cut each 
other nearly half through, cauſin, 
wounds and blotches; which, on the 
return of the ſap in the ſpring, always 
affect the leaves, by inclining them 
to curl, and is a proof that the ſap is 
vitiated. 

Having examined the circumſtances, 
I told the tenant 1 would come down 
in the autumn, when proper perſons 
muſt be found to execute the buſineſs, 
and we would reinſtate the orchard, 
and bring it to its former ſplendor ; 
for, it ſhould be obſerved, the orchard 
uſed to be much admired. Accord- 
ingly, I went the firſt Tueſday,in No- 
vember, and for two hours walked 
over the ground with the men, in— 
ſtructing them what I would have done, 
that we might begin the next morning, 
work with tpirit, and loſe no time. We 
had ſaws, bills, and knives, prepared 
for the purpoſe; and though I am a 
a good hand myſelf, J ſoon perceived 
neither of us could cut true enough 
with a bill to take off the branch, 
without leaving a ſtump, or improper 
wound; for it is eſſentially neceſſary, 
that every branch ſhould be cut per- 
fectly ſmooth and cloſe ; for which 
reaſon we took the ſaws, and after- 
wards ſmoothed the place with a knife. 
My ſervant's buſingſs was, with a 
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painter's bruſh, to ſmear over the 
wounds with a medicated tar, heres 
after deſcribed. 

It is impoſſible che bark can grow 
over a ſtump, becaule there 15g no 
power to draw the {ap that way ; far 
which reaſon always cut a little within 
the wood. I was coaltanily directin 
to Cut quick, cloſe, and ſmooth. We 
kept together, firlk walked round the 
tree; then I pointed out every branch 
that came near to the ground, or had 
received any material injury, or where 
the leaves were much curled, for 
where the leaves curl, the fruit is al- 
ways [pecky ; and every branch which 
had the leaſt tendency to croſs the tree, 
or run inwards, was taken off, Then 
we gave a little attention to the beauty 
of the head, leaving all the branches 
as nearly equidiſtant as poſſible: next, 
we examined if there were any re- 
maining bloches, opening or ſcorin 
them with a knife, and, where the 
back was ragged from any laceration, 
paring it gently down till we came is 
the live wood. Each of theſe was 


touched over with the medicated tac. 


Having gone thus far, we ſhould 


have rubbed off the mols and icored, 


the trees, but I had not time for that 
part of the buſiueſ; I only with I had 
ſecured a perſon on purpoſe. In the 
cutting we followed the ſurgeon's rule; 
go to the quick, but do not wantogly 
make any wound larger than neceſſary, 

We ſometimes had our dozbts whe- 
ther a particular branch ſhould be 
taken off. The idea I brought ut 


under was this; confider whether it 


will be in the way three years hence; 
if it will, the ſooner it is off the better. 

When trees are much thinned, they 
are ſubje& to throw out 2 great quan- 
tity of young {ſhoots in the ſpring, 
which I requeſted the tenants to bg 
particularly careful to rub off. It is 
neceſſary that they be rubbed, and 
not cut; for cutting increaſes the 
number. 

As our work drew near a concluſion, 
one of the tenants ſaid, © we under- 
ſtand our buſineſs ſo well, that I will 
we had another job; upon which my 

ſervant 
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ſervant obſerved, <©* you had better 
keep in your own pariſh, for the 
people are much diflatisfied.” The 
truth is, we had no comforters, for 
the country was againſt us. If the land 
had been under my own culture, I 


ſhould have taken off half as much 


more; but I did not chooſe to offend 


the perſons whom I wiſhed to inſtruct. 


I went down again, in the ſpring 
of 1791, to ſee the effect, and found 
the tenants much pleaſed with the ope- 
ration ; I did not find one wound in 
an hundred but what was in a clear 
healing ſtate, and the healing of the 
wounds is the buſineſs; for — 


but prejudice can make a perſon thin 


that a tree overloaded with wood will 
produce good fruit. You may as well 


expect a crop of turneps without hoe- 
ing, and I am in great hopes that 


runing will become as general as 
oeing; I am ſure it is as neceſſary. 
The medicated tar above men- 


tioned, as uſed in the foregoing ex- 
periments, was compoſed of one quar- 


ter of an ounce of corroſive ſublimate, 
reduced to fine powder, by beating 
with a wooden hammer, and then put 
into a three-pint earthen pipkin, with 
about a glaſs full of gin, or other 
un ſtired well together, and the 
ublimate thus diſſolved. The pipkin 
was then filled, by degrees, with ve- 
getable or common tar, and conſtant! 
ſtirred, till the mixture was blended 
together as intimately as poſſible ; and 
this quantity will, at any time, be 
ſufficient for two hundred trees. 

To prevent danger, let the corro- 
ſive ſublimate be mixed with the tar 
as quickly as poſſible after it is pur- 
chaſed ; for, being of a very poiſonous 
nature to all animals, it ſhould' not be 
ſuffered to lie about a houſe, for fear 
of miſchief to ſome part of the family. 

'Theſe obſervations are followed by 
ſeveral certificates from reſpectable 
characters at Sittingbourn and the 
neighbourhood, proving the advan- 
tages of the foregoing method of 
pruning, &c. 
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& No man is wiſe, or ſaſe, but he that is honeſt.“ 


HE greater ſhare of honeſty a 
man poſſeſſes, the leſs occaſion 

he has to call in the aſſiſtance of art. 
Yet, however powerfully honeſty may 


influence the mind, the effects of its 


principles may not exculpate the con- 
duct of a man, when it may become 
the ſubject of public inveſtigation. It 
is one thing to be honeſt; it is ano- 


ther to endeavour to appear ſo to be. 


The reſidence of honeſty is in the 
heart ; and its reſidence there may 


frequently be felt, when it cannot be 


demonſtrated. It is one of thoſe mo- 
tal virtues which may govern the will, 


at the ſame time that it is itſelf ſub. 


Sin W. RALTICAH. 


ject to the controul of neceſſity, The 
light of the ſun is always perceptible 
in the darkeſt day, although its ſplen- 
dour is concealed by the intervention 
of clouds, Juſt ſo it 1s with reſpect 
to honeſty. Its effects may be dil- 
cerned in the worſt of difficulties, but 
its vital efficacy can only be known 
when its poſſeſſor is once riſen above 
the horizon of want. | 
Honefly, like every other virtue, 
can only be aſcertained by the purity 
of the motives by which we are, or 
have been, actuated. In a rational 
being, every determination of the will 
is an effect of a motive that is either 


good 


dod or bad. When therefore a man 


either to the right hand or to the left 
CT withoat injuring his neighbours. in 
{ome degree, honeſty will direct him 
to take the path, in which he will be 
likely to do the greateſt juſtice he can 
do, even at the hazard of his perſonal 
liberty. Ia all difficulties, the act of 
judging ſhould precede the act of 
willing. Ocherwiſe fear or intereſt, 
which are but paſſions or affections of 
the mind, may gain an aſcendency 
over principle, which a man may hve 
to repent of until the laſt moment of 
his life. By the vicious, the appro- 
bation of the world is totally diſre- 
rarded ; by the vain, it is moſt aſhdu- 
caſly ccurted; by the virtuous it is 
neither diſregarded nor courted : It is 
conſidered in a point of view ſubord1- 
nate to principles of . univerſal expe- 
liency. The opinion of the world 
cannot alter the province of reaſon, 
tor the precepts of religion. It adds 
wihing to merit, nor does it deduct 
doght from it. Its approbation, if 
indeſerved, can afford no ſatis factory 
conſolation ; its diſapprobation, un- 
leſs deſerved, san produce only a 
tranſitory anxiety. Reputation, and 
erery thing elſe that is intrinſically 
aluable, muſt be meaſured by ſtand - 
ads that are unchangeable as truth, 
ind immutable as jultice, 

Every act of a rational being that 
driginates in good principles is good; 
and every act that originates in evil 
principles is evil. We enjoy the li- 
e berty to do good, or to do evil. But 
le e liberty of changing the nature of 
a- cher is not to be acquired. It is 
on ere that we are all neceſſarians. We 
ct ray ſeverely condemn the conduct of 
iſ- n individual in certain caſes, prin- 
zut Wiipally becauſe we are unacquainted 
wn ich the motives and intentions by 
ve Wibbich that individual may have been 
ittuated, And as motives have an 
ve, Wuiform influence over our actions, 
rity Nome neceſſary connection will always 
or de found to exiſt between principles 
nal Wd actions, even where a combina- 
will bon of circumſtances may operate to 
lie diſadvantage of characters that are 

Vou, II. No. 16. 


i: ſo ſituated, that he cannot move 
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equivocal in appearance only, Placed 
in the ſame ſituation, acting under 
fimilar circumſtances, influenced by 
motives equally pure, cheriſhed by 
hopes equally forcible, and poſſeſſing 


minds equally enlightened, the con- 


duct and the feelings of every honeſt 


man wil! be exactly alike, Each will 


find that fatistaftion ariſing from the 
ſincerity of their intentions, which 
events may unfortunately have 'pre- 
cluded them from demonſtrating by 
actions ; and which prudence may for- 
bid them to expreſs by language, In 
ſuch caſes, time will diſcover the 
reality of honeſty ; for integrity is a 
law of the Deity which no human law 
can ſuperſede, 
a juſt demand can baniſh honeſty from 
the mind, or operate as a juſtification 
for with-holding what might once have 
been legally claimed, when dire ne- 
ceſſity ceaſes to prevent us from tul- 


. filling our moral obligations. 


Thoſe who are molt diſpoſed to ex- 


claim againſt the ſeverity of legal in- 


ſtitutions, are, probably, groſsly in- 
attentive to the effects which mult ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe from an uniform con- 
tempt of moral principles. 
per forms his moral obligations in the 
beſt manner he can, has no reaſon to 
be afraid of any human laws; becauſe 
the execution of theſe can only inflict 


a puniſhment that conſcious integrity 


will preſerve the mind from ſharing 
in. He who is condemned, being 


innocent, can ſmile in diſgrace, and 
rejoice in ſuffering, While he who 
enjoys the eſteem and confidence of 


the public, and knows himſelf to be 


undeſerving of either, muſt feel the 
force of that puniſhment which flows 
from every tranſgreſſion of the moral 


law; for this, of all others, is the 
moſt arbitrary and oppreſſive law; 
becauſe it ſubjects the mind to reflee- 
tions that will incapaciiate it for 
the pureſt enjoyments of life; and, 


without the infliction of legal puniſh 


ment, it will eventually deprive a man 
of that conſolation which would other- 


wiſe ariſe from within, which alone is. 
calculated to enable us to bear adver- 


fity without murmuring ; for, as a 


3H writer 


No legal remiſſion of 


He who | 
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writer in the Tatler has juſtly obs 
ſerved, ** Satisfaction can no where 
« be placed but in a juſt ſenſe of our 
„ integrity, without regard to the 
«© opinion of others.” And when 
this ſatis faction is enjoyed, the mind 
1s properly prepared to meet all eyents 
with compoſure and with firmneſs, 
The energy of fortitude will not then 
be weakened by the indifference of the 
world, nor will the robe of tranquil- 
lity be rufled by the malice or the 


0 of mankind. 

hat therefore, upon ſeridus re- 
fletion, a man feels himſelt to be, 
that he really is. Events cannot alter 
characters that are once confirmed. 
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Nor cap any thing hurt him who does 
not hurt himſelf, 


— is murus aheneus eſto, 
Nil concire fbi, nulla palleſcete culpa. 
| Hog, 


Then may he ſing with the ſame poet 
on another occaſion, | 


Fortuna ſævo læta negotio, et 
Ludum in ſolentem ſudere pertinax, 
Tranſmutat incertos honores, 
Nune mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem. Si celeres quatit 
Pennas, reſigno quæ dedit, et mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem fine dote quzro. 


SEMPER IDEN, 
Now. 15th, 1794. 


OF SENEGAL. 


BY M. SAUORIER. 
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HIS ifland, properly ſpeaking, 

is only a bank of ſand in the 
middle of the river. It is a thouſand 
geometrical paces long, and about 
fixty in its greateſt width; is almoſt 
on a level with the river, and with 
the fea, being defended from the lat- 
ter by Barbary point, which is of 
greater elevation than the colony, 
The eaſtern branch of the river is the 
more conſiderable of the two, being 
about four hundred toifes acroſs; the 
weſtern branch is only from fifty to 
two hundred toiſes wide. The itle 


conſiſts entirely of burning fands, on 


the barren furface of which you ſome- 
times meet with ſcattered flints, thrown 
out among their ballaſt by veſſels 
coming from Goree, or with the ruins 
of buildings formerly erected by Eu- 
ropeans. 
thing as a garden upon the ifland; 
Eyropean ſeeds in general not thriving 
re. 

It is not ſurpriſing that the foil is 
ſo unproduQtive ; for the air is ſtrongly 
+ Impregnated with fea falt, which per- 
vades every thing, and conſumes even 
iron in a very ſhort ſpace of time. 


here is ſcarcely ſuch a 


The heats are exceſſive, and rendered 
{till more inſupportable by the reflec. 
tion of the ſand, ſo that from ten in 
the morning until four in the after- 
noon it is almoſt impoſſible to do any 
work. 
nuary, February, March, and April, 


the heats are moderated ; but in Au- 


guſt, and in the following ones, they 
become ſo oppreſſive as to effect even 
the natives themſelves. 
then muſt they have upon the Evro- 
, peans, ſuddenly tranſported unto this 


burning climate; the nights are a lit- | 


tle leſs ſultry ; not always, however, 
but only when the fea breeze ſets in, 
It 15 then that the inhabitants of the 
colony breathe a freſher air, for which 
they, have been longing the whole of 
the day; but this air 1n our climate 
wopld feem a burning vapour, The 
nights are — 

notwithſtanding the comforts of the 
ſea breeze. The inſtant the ſun is 
ſet, we are aſſailed by an infinity of 
grats, which are called mulſquitos; 
their ſtings are very painful, and their 
multitudes incredible, 


The 


During the months of ]a- | 


What effect 


eſs troubleſome, 


The inhabitants find but a poor de- 
ſence in their gauze curtains, For 
my own part, accuſtomed as I had 
been to live among the Moors, I was 
but little annoyed by theſe inſets. 
Being half a ſavage, I felt no deſite 
to recommend myſelf to the favour- 
avle regard of the fair-ſex, and I was 
therefore under no neceſſity of taking 
care of my perſon. In imitation of 
my former maſters, I ſmeared myſelf 
with butter, and this expedient pre- 
ſerved me at all times from theſe im- 
pertinent ſtingers, theſe ſpiteful ene- 
mies to the repoſe of the human kind. 

If the proſpect of Senegal is not 
agreeable to the eye, much leſs are its 
environs, which are covered over only 
with ſand, and over- run with mangles. 
It may be ſaid, without exaggeration, 
that there is not a more forlorn ſitua- 
tion to be found on the face of the in- 
habited globe, or a place in which the 
common neceſſaries of life are pro- 
cured with greater difficulties. Water, 
that indiſpenſible aliment of man, is 
here not potable. 

Wells are dug in the ſand to the 
depth of five or fix feet, and water is 
obtained by thele means ; but what- 
ever pains are taken to freſhen it, it 
ever retains a brackiſh taſte, I have 
diſtilled this water myſelf, and ob- 
ſerved that it always kept a diſagree- 
able favour, which cannot fail to be 
hurtful to the health: it is true, that 
when the river is high its ſtreams are 
freſh, but the water is only the more 
dangerous, It proves the cauſe of 
thoſe maladies which carry off the Eu- 
ropeans ſo rapidly, that at the end of 
every three years the colony has a 
freſh ſet of inhabitants. The blacks 
themſelves, although accuſtomed to 
the climate, are not in this ſeaſon free 
from diſeaſe. 

There is not any good water to be 
got in the country, but that which is 
brought forty leagues down the river, 
and through the moſt infeckious 
ſwamps. A ſpring of good water 


Gandiole, upon the way from Sene- 
gal to Goree, but it is not ſufficiently 
copious to become of general utility. 
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As to the other aliments of life, they 
are equally unwholeſome, notwitk- 
ſtanding the lying reporis of travel- 
lers, and their bock makers, who in 
their accounts of this ſad country, 
ſeem as if they were firiving to outdo 
each other in falſehood. 

The meat is in general deteſtably 
bad; and the fiſh of an ill taſte. ft 
muſt be drefled the day it is caught 
for the next morning it is good for 
nothing. The oxen furniſh the beſt 
meat: but they are not half ſo tall or 
big as thoſe of France, even of Brit- 
tany. Meflirs. Adarſon and Duma- 
net have taken a pleaſure in embelliſh. 
ing the narratives they have written 
relative to theſe countries, where they 
have found ſomething marvellovs at 
every ſlep. As for me, who have 
gone over the greater part of theſe 
diſtricts, I have found the country 
only more or leſs deteſtable, No 
man can ſpeak in its favour, except 
to anſwer ſome particular purpoſe, 

The Senegal company derive great 
benefit from their commerce; and 
conſequently have an intereſt in re- 
preſenting the country as a terreſtria 
paradiſe ; for if it were known to be 
ſuch as it is in faQ, they would find 
nobody to go there, the chance being 
five to one that the adventurer will 
never r2turn, (independent of the 
hazards of the voyage), and that in 
the ſpace of three years, It muſt, 
however, be confefled, that this 
charming country has one advantage, 
which is, that if a man become tired 
of life he may eaſily terminate his ex- 
iſtence without committing the crime 
of ſuicide, He need only remain at 
Senegal a little while, or if he would 
wiſh to make it ſhorter ſtil], let him 
undertake a voyage to Galam. Thoſe, 
on the contrary, who wiſh to prolong 
their life a little, muſt be ſatisfied with 
negro food—and heavens ! what food! 
The females pound millet in wooden 
mortars upon the ſand, but it is fo ill 
prepared that it grates between the 
teeth. 

Walking or riding out is no amuſe- 
ment here, as it is ever attended with 
danger, and as there are no ſituations 
tolerably 
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tolerably agreeable nearer than ten 
leagues from the colony. Beſides, a 
man is always expoſed either to the 
danger of being made captive by the 
inhabitants of the country, or to be 
devoured by wild beaſts, ſuch as the 
tiger and the lion. Neither can ſuch 
excurſions be made without danger, 
even when the colony is at peace with 
. the natives of the country. This, 
however, does not involve a contra- 
. dition, for there are in Senegal, as 
in every other part of Africa, troops 
of robbers, who carry away whatever 
they meet with, and who wage war 
with all the world. 
A perſon may, therefore, be in 
danger even in time of peace, more 


1 —˙AA — _— 
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eſpecially as one or other of theſe 
angs are always ſcouring the country, 
heſe robbers never attack the inha. 
bitants of the colony on their own 
ground, but whenever they find them 
upon the territories of their enemies, 
they fail not to lay hold of the occa. 
ſion, to the ruin of thoſe whom cu. 
rioſi:y leads abroad. In fine, in order 
to give a juſt idea of this wretched 
colony, let it ſuffice to obſerve, with. 
out exaggeration, that it is the mol} 
deteſtable ſpot on the face of the 
earth; and that nothing but utter ip. 
norance, or a total want of any other 
means of ſubſiſtence, can induce a 
man to ſettle there, 


To the EDITORS of the KENTISsH REGISTER, 


N 'a former number, you gave an 
account of that eminent muſician 
Dr. Fohn Wilſon, a native of Fever. 
Ham, extracted from Sir John Haw- 
kins's Hiſtory of Muſic, to which, if 
you think proper, you may make the 
following additions; additions which, 
imall as they are, may not perhaps 
be unacceptable to lovers of muſic, to 
thoſe who are pleaſed to teſtify ſome 
regard for the art, in attending even 
to anecdotes of its profeſſors. It were 
to be wiſhed, indeed, that there were 
printed in a cheap and convenient 
form, more cepious and intereſting 
memoirs of all thoſe perſons who have 
- excelled in muſic ; whole ſtrains have 
ſoothed the unfortunate or congratu- 
lated the ſucceſsful, have induced ſo- 
 lemnity or animated courage, have 
inſpired devotion or excited benevo- 
lence, and (to uſe the ſublime words 
of ſcripture) have rejoiced with 
« them that did rejoice, and wept 
« with them that wept.” Memoirs 
- of ſuch muit be the work of ſome able 
' hand, Bat, the contribution of an 
anecdote, which is the humble deſign 
of this article, falls within the power 
of any reader who may not be too faſti- 
dious to note, or too reſerved to 
communicate ſuch information, 


Wilſon's being a poet as well as a 
muſician (for he turned a conſiderable þ 
part of that expreſſive book of ſorrows, 
the Eiton Ba/ilike, into verſe, and ſet 
It to muſic, which he entitled P/a/. | 
terium Carolinum) recalls to mind a! 
ſimilar example in Dr. Chriſtopher 
Tye, a famous muſician in the reigns 
of Henry the VIIIth, and Edward the 
VIch, who turned the Ads of the 
Apoſtles into verſe, and compoled the 
ſame to be ſung in four parts, which 
he printed and dedicated to King Ed- 
ward. The late was at that time no 
leſs practiſed than in the days of 
Wilſon ; and Tye recommended his 
work to the notice of the young King, 
who was a performer on that inſtru- 
ment, in the following exordium, 


Conſidering well moſt godly king, 
The zeal and perfect love, | 

Your grace doth bear to each good thing, 
That giv'n is from above: 

That ſuch good things your grace might move, 
Your lute when you aſſay, 

Inſtead of ſongs and wanton love, 
Theſe ſtories then to play, 


Of Wilſon's propenſity to buffoonery 
Anthony Wood has given a curious ac- 
count in the Hiftory of his caun Life, 
when Baltzar, a foreign and famous 
violiniſt of that day (1658), was in. 

| troduced 


ve, 


— 


troduced to diſplay his ſkill before the 


profeſſor. The abilities of Baltzar, 


and the admiration of Vilſen, Wood 


himſelf, and other auditors are thus 
related. Tho. Balſar or Baltzar, 
„ a Lubecker borne, and the moſt 


« famous artiſt for the violin that the 
& world had yet produced, was now 


% in Oxon, and this day A, W. was 


« with him and Mr. Edward Low, 
« lately organiſt of Ch Church, at 
„ the Meeting-Houſe of Will. Ellis, 
« A. W. did then and there, to his 
«« very great aſtoniſhment, heare him 


«© play on the violin, He then ſaw 


« him run up his fingers to the end 
« of the finger-board of the violin, 


'« and run them back inſeafibly, and 
'« all with alacrity and in very good 


© tune, which he nor any in England 
4c ſaw the like before. A. W. en- 
« tertained him and Mr. Low with 


'« what the houſe could then afford. 


« and afterwards he invited them to 


'« the tavern; but they being engaged 


*« to goe to other v4 eggs he could 
« no more heare him play, or fee 


'« him play at that time. Afterwards 


« he came to one of the weekly 
« meetings at Mr. Ellis's houſe, and 
« he played to the wonder of all the 
« auditory : and exerciſing his fingers 
« and inſtrument ſeveral wayes to the 


e utmoſt of his power, Wilſen there- 


« upon the public profeſſor (the 
« oreateſt judge of muſic that ever 


« was) did, after his humorous way, 


& ſtoop downe to Baltzar's feet, to 
„ ſee whether he had a huff on, that 
« js to ſay, whether he was a devil, 
« or not, becauſe he acted beyond 
te the parts of man.“ ; 

From the ſame ſource of informa- 
tion (the Life of A, Wood) we find, 
that John Jenkyns, a native of Maid- 


fone, (of whom Wilſon was uſed to 


boaſt, for the honour of Kent, that he 
was a muſician whoſe eminent {kill 
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was acknowledged both at home and 


abroad) was naturally inclined to mu- 
ſic, cultivated it in his childhood, 
and in his manly years was patronized 
by — Deerham, 6{ Norfolk, eſq. and 
though a little man, ſays Wood, yet 
he had a great ſoul, He was alſo 
much patronized by Edward Bend. 
lowes, eſq who having written a 
poem, entitled 7 heophila, or Lowe's 
Sacrifice, printed in 1651, Tentyns 


adapted many parts of it to muſic, 


with ſatisfaction to his patron, and 
with applauſe from the world. He 
was eſteemed, indeed, the prime com- 
poſer living in the latter end of the 
reign of King Charles Iſt, in the time 
of Cromwell, and in the reign of 
Charles IId, aſter whoſe reſtoration 
he lived ten or more years, 

I conclude with obſerving, that in 
1740, was publiſhed at Hamburgh, 
a work of muſical biography and cri- 
ticiſm, by Mattheſon, called (in the 
German language) the Foundation 0 
a triuymphal Arch, in honour of Muſic 


and Muſicians;. ia which, however, 


the biographer hath injudiciouſlv made 


bimſelf too much the ſubject of his f 


book. The title of this work, how- 
ever, may perhaps ſuggelt a plan to 
ſome muſical critic, of giving to the 


world an entertaining and intereſting 


book, written without vanity and ſelf- 
importance. Nor can there be any 
reaſon why the merits of the ſons of 
muſic ſhould not be as generally diſ- 
cuſſed, and made known, as thoſe of 
the ſons of poetry. The arts are 
ſiſters; and, in the book of Eccleſi- 
aſticus, among thoſe who are recorded 
as “ the glory of their times,“ the 
muſician and the poet are ranked to- 
gether (chap. xliv, ver. 5): Such 
as found out mulical tunes, and re- 


cited verſes in writing.“ 


M, A. 
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INSTINCTIVE 


— ———— : 


AFFECTION, 


Y admiration is never excited 
A in a more lively manner than 
when I contemplate the natural aftec- 


tion of the irrational creation, It 15, 
I think, to be placed among the firſt 


of the incomprehenſible works of the 
Lord 
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Lord of the Univerſe. Few parents, 
IT amt afraid, bear ſuch an ardent love 
to their children as birds and beaſts 
do to their offspring. The molt ti- 
mid become bold and courageous in 
defenee of their young. I myſelf; for 
woching a young rabbit, have re- 
erived a moſt ſavage bite from the old 
female, And no one can be ignorant 
of the reſolute and daring behaviour 
of the domeſtic hen, wheo any thing 
approaches her little chirping brood. 
Though naturally timorous, and 
knowing nothing but flight before ſhe 
becomes a parent; yet, when that 
period arrives, ſhe deſpiſes every 
danger, and, with the moſt intrepid 
boldneſs, attacks the ſturdieſt dog in 
arfenſe of her helpleſs family. 

But neither theſe, nor any other 
in ſtances which I have either read or 
Heard of, will bear compariſon with a 
very recent one in this town. As 1 
was walking careleſely, ſome evenings 
ago, through the ſtreet, a young ſpar- 
row, deſirous, I ſuppoſe, of winging 
the air before it was perfectly fledged, 
dropped jaſt before me. When ] {aw 
zu fnuation, I gathered and carried it 
to a little boy in a ſhop hard-by, who 
gladly accepted of it as a young brown 
Ainnet. He hung it ja the ſhop (the 
door of which was conſtantly open); 
und, the enſuing morning, when the 


driven away. 
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little one was di/iending his meledion; 


throat, was ſurpriſed by ſeeing another 


bird enter, and fix upon the cage, 
Nothing frighted it; it would not be 
At laſt he got up to it, 
and put it to the neſtling. This was 
the mother. — The cock the day after 
made bis appearance in the ſame man- 
ner, hovered for a While around the 
cage, and at length fixed on it as its 
we N had done before. They are 
cept together, and looked upon as a 
very rare curioſity. Many go to ſee 
them; and the ſtory of them is re. 
lated with wonder and aftoniſhment 
in every company. 

When 1 think of this circumſtance, 
Jam ready to cry out with Sterne, 
«« Shame on the world; if we bur 
«© loved one another as theſe poor 
* birds loved their young, it would 
te be ſomething.” But what parents, 
let me aſk, to ſolace the afflicton of 
their child, would obſtinately deter- 
mine to endure the pinching wants 
and ſorrows of a gloomy priſon ? Such 
conduct wefe not to be wiſhed, But, 
inſtances like this manifeſtly ſhow, 
that we are far more eh than theſe 
poor feeble creatures. 

Equidem credo, quod fit divinitas illis 
Ingenium. 
Your's, &c. 
Stockport, Cheſhire, Tune 30. 


F. . 


* 
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THE HEDGE-HOG, 


EREare many animals marked, 

1 by vulgar prejudice, for inſtant 
deſtruction; becauſe they are, in them- 
ſelves, conſidered as unfit to rank as 
Among theſe 
may be reckoned the Swallow, who, 
when ſhot by its ecemy, almoſt always 


_ Ivglcates its uſe ſulneſs, by the number 


of dead ſpiders with which its mouth 
and belly abound, I may meation 


PROVED TO BE INNOXIQUS AND USEFUL> 


the Tom Tis as the next injured ſof- 
ferer, who iu reality never deſtroys ihe 
plumb or cherry, bat as his endea- 
vours are neceflary in defiroytng 2 
worm, which inhabits and kills che 
bad. While I am on the ſubje&, let 
me beſeech the clemency of the val. 
gar towards that poor, forlotn, and 


proſeribed animal, the Hedge-Hog, 


condemned to perſecution, and a * 
pu 


— 
* , 


ut upon its head by every pariſh in 
the 2 and 1 believe by law, 
under an erroneous idea that it ſucks 
and injures cows, I have kept ſeve- 
ral, and do not know a more inof- 
fenfive, ſimple animal. By my ob- 
ſervations, I found them to feed on 
beetles, worms, {mall ſnails, &c. they 
get in gardens, and not on milk, or 
apples, as is generally ſuppoſed. I 
have placed bread, milk, cheeſe, ap- 
ples, fleſh, raw and dreſſed, and never 
found them to touch either; but every 
evening after ſun-ſer, they crept out 
(never ſtirring in the day-time) and 
ran under the margins of my borders 
where any edibles grew, and there 
took their food. In the fall of the 
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year, when that nouriſhment ceaſed, - . 


they crept amongſt old mats, that 
were under cover, rags, ſtraw, or 
apy thing that would make a neſt, - 
and there lay until ſummer produced 
their natural food; like the tortoiſe, 
but not torpid, never once ſtirring” 


from their neſt. Now, was milk their 
food, it could be found in winter ag. 


well as ſummer. 

On the whole, I am certain that 
they are uſeful, inſtead of noxious, 
Whea I felt in their neſt, they were. 
warm, and free from filth of any fort, 
as not having aby evacuations, like 
other beings that lived,” or what only. 
the ſun brought forth, ſuch as ſwallows, 
{wifts, bats, tortoiſes, &c. | 


ACCOUNT OF THE 


DRESS AND MANNERS OF THE WOMEN OF 
MOROCCO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M. CHENEIRs 


HE Mooriſh women ſeldom leave 
1 the houſe, and always veiled, 
The old very carefully hide their 
faces, but the young and handſome 
are ſomewhat more indulgent ; that is 
to lay, toward foreigners, for they 
are exceedingly cautious with the 
Moors, Being veiled, their huſbands 
do not know them in the ſtreet, and 
it is even impolite to endeavour to ſee 
the faces of the women who paſs ; ſo 
difterent are the manners and cuſtoms 
of nations. | 

There are very fine women found 
among the Moors, eſpecially up the 
country ; thoſe of the northern parts 


by no means poſſeſs the fame degree 


of grace and beauty : it would be 
difficult to give any phyſical reaſon 
for this difference: tranſmigrations 
have continually happened among 
the different tribes of the empire, 
of whoſe deſcent and origin we are 
ignorant. 'Theſe tribes marry only 


with thoſe of their own tribe, by 


which they are preſerved without in» 
termixture. 


As females in warm countries 
ſooner arrive at puberiy, they are 
alſo ſooner old; and this, perhaps, 
may be the reaſon why polygamy 
has been generally adopted in fuck 
climates. Women there fooner loſs 
the charms of youth, while men ftill 
preſerve their paſſions, and the powers 
of nature, | 9 

The Mooriſh women are not in 
general very reſerved. Climate has 
a vaſt influence on the temperament 
of the body; and licentiouſneſs is 
there more general and leſs reftrain- 
ed, though, as in other places, its 
diſorderly pleaſures incur 11s at- 
tendant pains ; not but that the diſ- 
eaſe attending illicit amours is leſs 
poiſonous; and flower in its opera- 
tions, among the Moors, than in 
Enrope, becauſe of the heat of the 
chmate, and the great temperance 
of their mode of living 

The women of the ſouth are in 
general the handſomeſt, and are ſaid 
to be ſo reſerved, or ſo guarded, 


that their very relations do not enter 


their 
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46 
their houſes, nor their tents. Vet, 
nations, * that there are tribes, in 
theſe ſame provinces, among whom 
it is held to be an act of hoſpitality 
to preſent a woman to A traveller, 
It may be, there are women who 
dedicate themſelves to this ſpecies 
of devotion as to an act of benevo- 


all the varieties of opinion among 
men, or the whims to which the hu- 
man fancy 1s ſubject. 

The Mooriſh women who live in 
cities are, as in other nations, more 
addicted to ſhew and finery in dreſs 
than thoſe of the country; but, as 
they generally leave the houſe only 
one day in the week, they ſeldom 
dreſs themſelves, Not allowed to 
receive male viſitors, they remain 
in, their houſes employed in their 
families, and, ſo totally in diſhabille, 
that they often wear only a ſhit, 
and another ccarſer ſhift over the 
firſt, tied round their waiſt, with 
their hair plaited, and ſometimes 
with, though often without a cap. 

When. dteſſed, they wear an am- 


embroidered in gold ; a rich cat.an 
of cloth, ftuff, or velvet, worked in 


gauze, ſtreaked with geld and fiik, 
round the head, and tied behind ſo 


the waiſt; to which ſome add a rib- 
band of about two inches broad, 


circles the forehead in form of a 
disdem. Their caftan is 


girdle, embroidered in gold, - with 
a bucx'e of gold or filver, or eiſe a 
girdle of tamboured ſtuff, 
tured at Fez, | 
Ie women have yellow ſlippers, 


ſte ck ing of fine cloth ſomewhat large, 
which is tied below the knee and at 
the ancle, over which 1t falls in 
folds. This flocking is leſs calcu- 


lated to chew what we call a hand- 


ſuch is the contradictory cuſtom of 


lence, for it is impoſſible to deſcribe 


ple aud fine linen ſhift, the boſom. 
gold; and one. or two folds of 


as that: the fringes, intermingled 
with their treſſes, deſcend as low as, 


worked in go'd or pearls, that en-, 
bound- 
round their waiſt by a crimſon velvet 


manufac. 


and a cuflom of wearing. a kind of 
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ſome leg, than to make it appear 
thick; for to be fat is one of the 
rules of beauty among the Mooriſn 
women. To obtain this quality, 
they take infinite pains, feed when 
they become nubile on a diet ſome. 
what like forced-meat balls, a cer. 
tain quantity of which 1s given them 
daily; and, in fine, the ſame care 
is taken among the Moors to fatien 
young women. as is in Europe to 
tatten ſowls. The reaſon of a cuſ- 
tom like this may be found in the 
nature of the climate, and the qua- 
lity of the aliments, which make the 
people naturally meager. Our ſlen- 
der waiſts and fine-curned ancles 
would be imperſections in this part 
of Africa, and, perhaps, over all that 
quarter of the globe; ſo great is the 
contraſt of taſte, and fo various the 
prejudices of nations. | 

The Moors preſent their wives 
with jewels of gold, ſilver, or pearl, 
but very few wear precious ſtones; 
this is a luxury, of Which they have 
little knowledge, They have rings 
in ſilver or gold, alſo ear-rings in 
the form of a creſcent, ſive inches in 
cireumference, and as thick as the 
end of the little finger. They firſt 
pierce their ears, and introduce a 
ſmall rojl of paper, which they daily 
increaſe in thickneſs, till at length 
they inſert the kernel of the date, 
which is equal in ſize to the car-ring. 

They wear bracelets in gold and 
ſolid hlver, and ſilver rings at the 
bottom of their legs, ſome of - which 
J. have ſeen conſiderably heavy, 
There are youths among the ſharifs, 
or nobility, who wear at one ear a 
gold or ſilver ring from four to five 
inches in citcumference; but this 
cuitom is more general among the 
biack ſlaves belonging to people of 
ſome diftinction. 

All theſe trinkets, which the wo- 
men are exceedingly defirous to ob- 
tain, were originally ſigns of ſlavery, 
which men, to render its yoke 
more ſu fferable, have thus inſenſibly 
changed io ornaments, Europe re- 
ceived ſuch tokens of dependence 

7 „ | 


from Aſiaj embelliſhed them all with 
the riches of nature, and the deco- 
rations of art, till at length ear-rings 
and bracelets, firſt worn as badges of 
ſervitude, are now become the para- 
phernalia of the empire of beauty, 


The uſe of white paint is unknown 


among the Mooriſh women, and 
that of red but little, It is much 
more common to ſee them dye their 
tyebrows and eyelaſhes ; which dye 
does not add to the beauty of the 
countenance, but conſiderably to 
the fire of the eyes. They trace re- 
gular figures with henna, of a ſaf- 
fron colour, on their feet, the palm 
of the hand, and the tip of their 
fingers. 


On their viſiting day, they wrap 


The hat is common to men and women 
among the Moors who travel, and the cuſtom 
of wearing it came from Africa to Europe. 
The Spaniards, becauſe of the heat of their 
climate, till, as much as they can, wear it 
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themſelves in a clean fine haick, 
which comes over the head, and 
ſurrounds the face ſo as to let them 
ſee without being ſeen. When they 
travel, they wear ſtraw hats to keep 
off the Tun, and in ſome parts of the 
empire the women wear hats on 
their viſtts, which is a faſhion pe- 
culiar to the tribes coming from the 
ſouth, who have preſerved their cuſ- 
toms, for the Moors do not change 
modes they have once adopted“. 
They are in no wiſe ſuſceptible of 
that continual change of faſhion ſo 
ſtudied and fo rapid in Europe, and 
which, garticularly in France, is be- 
come fo vaſt an object, more bur- 
thenſome, yerhaps, than uſeful, of 
induſtry and intercourſe. 


flapped, and have called it ſombrero, or ſhady, 
The French gave it the name of chappeau, be- 
cauſe it ſupplied the yſe of the cape or hood of 
their ancient dreſs, which they called chapel, 


Gon 


ii. 


DDISON and Mr. Temple 
Stanyan were very intimate. In 
the familiar converſations which paſſed 
between them, they were accuſtomed 
freely to diſpute each other's opinions, 
Upon ſome occaſion, Mr. Addiſon 
lent Stanyan five hundred pounds. 
After this, Mr. Stanyan behaved with 
a timid reſerve, deference, and reſpect; 
not converſing with the ſame freedom 
as formerly, or canvaſſing his friend's 
ſentiments. This gave great uneaſt- 
neſs to Mr. Addiſon. Ove day they 
happened to fall upon a ſubject, on 
which Mr. Stanyan had always been 
uſed ſtre nuouſly to oppoſe his opittion. 
But, even upon this occaſion, he g.ve 
way to what his friend advanced, 
without interpoſing his own view of 
the matter. This hurt Mr. Addiſon 


ſo much, that he faid to Mr. Stanyan, 
« either contradict me, or pay me the 
i money ? 
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Some years ago, a farmer who 
lived near the ſeat of a naval duke, 
not over fond of clole quarters and 
great guns, made complaint that his 
grace and ſervants rode over his helds, 
which they conſiderably damaged ; 
and told his grace that he was very 
ſorry he ſhould have any reaſon th 
complain. The duke, in a haughty 
and contemptuous manher, replied, 
« What do you mean, fir, by inter- 
« rupting me in this manner? I ant 
© my ſervants will ride over them 
„ again.“ — The farmer, aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch an unſatis factory anſwer, ſaid, 
« I am very ſorry, wy lord duke, 
« that I muſt take ſome method to 
« keep your grace and ſervants off: 
« ]']l put a French man-of-war jult 
© at the entrance of the field. — The 
poor duke walked off without return» 
ing any anſwer, 32 
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There are perſons who inſenſibly 
acquire the habit of never giving a 
dire anſwer. A quaker in the weſt 
of England (a moſt reſpeRahle cha- 
rater) was ſo remarkable for this, as 
to occaſion a wager, that a direct re- 
ply could not be obtained from him to 
am queſtion whatever. Upon which 
une of the parties, to put it totally out 
of his power to evade the point, watched 
the opportunity of the arrival of the 
mail ; actually ſaw bim reading his 
diſpatches, and accoſted him with 
«- pour ſervagt, Mt. —, pray is the 
** pott come in? — But alas] all that 
he could ex ort from honeſt Aminadab, 
was“ hy, friend, doſt thou exped? 
i lelters ?”? 


If a ſingle young woman in the 1 && 
of Mann, proſecutes a ſingle man for 
a rape, the eceleſiaſtical judges impan- 
nel a jury ; and if this jury find the 
bill, he is returned to the ſpiritual 
courts, where, it he is found guilty, tie 
dumpſter, (that is the temporal judge) 
delivers to the woman a rope, a ſword, 
and a ring, and ſhe has it in her 
choice to have him hanged, or be- 
. Headed, or to marry him. 


An Arab going to complain to the 
ſultan of ſome depredations committed 
in bis hauſe by two unknown perſons, 
the ſultan inſtantly repaired -thither, 
and cauſing the light tobe extinguiſhed, 
ſeized the criminals, bad their heads 
eaveioped in a cloak, and gave orders 
that they {ſhould be ſtabbed. The 
execution being thus performed, he 
ordered the flambeaux brought with 
him to be again lighted ; and, having 
examined the bodies of the criminals, 
lifted up his hands, and returned 
thanks to God. What favour,” 
 Jaid the viſier, “ have you then re- 
0 ceived from heayen? —“ Viſier,“ 
replied the ſultan, I thought my 
*< ſon had been the author of theſe 
** crimes z therefore I ordered the 
** Itghts to be put out, and the faces 
** of theſe ynhappy wreiches to be 
f* covered with a cloak. I w33s fear. 
«« ful, leit paternal tenderneſs ſhould 
f* induce me to fail ig the juſtice 
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** which I owe to my ſubjeQs, Judge 
** whether I ought not to thank 
heaven, when I find myſelf juſt, 


** without taking away the life of my 
& fon l 


The late Dr. Young had occaſion 
to pay a viſit to archbiſhop Potter's 
ſon, then rector of Chiddingſtone, 
near Tunbridge. This gentleman 
lived in a country where the roads 
were deep and miry. Dr. Young, 
after much danger and difficulty, ar- 
rived at the houſe, when he enquired 
whoſe field that was he had juſt croſſed, 
It is mine, anſwered his friend. 'True, 
ſaid the poet, Potter's field to bury 


flrangers, 


A youth ſtanding by whilſt his fa- 
ther was at play, obſerving him to loſe 
a deal of money, burſt into tears, His 
father aſked him the reaſon why he 
wept ? Oh, fir, I haye heard that 
Alexander the Great wept when he 
beard his father Philip had conquered 
a great many towns, Cities, and coun- 
tries, fearing he would leave him no- 
thing to win; byr I weep the contrary 


wav, fearing you will leave me nothing 
to boſe. 


When Spencer had finiſhed his fa- 
mous poem of the Fairy Queen, he 
carried it to the Earl of Southampton, 
the great patron of the poets of thoſe 
days. The manuſcript beiog ſent up 
to the earl, he read a few pages, and 
then ordered his ſervant to give the 
writer 20l. Reading on, he cried in 
rapture, carry that man another 20l. 
proceeding {lill, he ſaid, give him 20!, 
more. But, at length, he loſt all pa- 
tience, and ſaid, go, turn that fellow 
out of the houſe, for if 7 read on 1 
ſhall be ruined. 


An apothecary, who vſed to value 
himſelf on his ſkill in the nature of 
drugs, aſſerted, in a company of phy- 
ſicians, that all bitter things were hot. 
No, ſaid a gentleman preſent, there is 
one of a very different quality, I ain 
ſure; and that is a bitter cold day. 


AY 
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AN ACCOUNT OF DENTON-COURT, 


NEAR BARHAM-DOWNS, 


* 
. 


of hs pariſh of Denton lies next 
Barham, on the edge of Barham 
Downs, the turnpike toad to Folk- 
ſtone running through the village. 
The manor made up part of the ba- 
rony of Mayminot, held of the king 
towards the defence of Dover caſtle. 
Of this family it was again held by 
Simon de Daniton?, 56 Hen. III. 
Soon after it came into the family of 
Earde, or Yerd, a race of conſiderable 
repute, who held it, and reſided here 
from the reign of King Juha, to that 
of Henry VII. It then paſſed by in- 
heritance to the Peytons, of Knowlton, 
in. right of their deſcent from it thro? 
the Langleys. Sir Robert Peyton, ſold 
it in the reign of Henry VIII. to 
Fohn Boys, eſq. Attorney-General of 
the Duchy Court of Lancalter to that 
king (younger ſon of John Boys of 
Fredville) who dying in 1543, was 
buried in the chancel of this church. 
His ſon, William Boys, eſq. new built 
the manſion, as it now remains—whoſe 
ſon Edward, fold it the reign of Eliza- 
beth, to the family. of Twiſden, from 
whom it paſſed again by ſale to that 
of Swan: Sir Francis Swan, and his 
ſon Edward reſided here during the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I. 


when the latter conveyed it to Sir An- 


thony Percival, of Dover, knut. who 
died here, 1646, and whoſe ſon again 
fold it, 1658, to Phineas Andrews, of 
Hertfordſhire, who was M. P. for 
Hythe, 12 and 13 Charles II. and 
died here 1661, as did his ſon Joha, 
1667, whoſe brother Thomas con- 


'veyed it 1679, to Wortley Whorwood, 


eſq. (fon of Sir Wm Whorwood, Ent. 
of Stourten Caſtle, in Staffordſhire) 


ton Brydges, eſq. 


| [ith an Engraving: ] 


who had married Anne, daughter 05 


Sir Edward Deriog, of Sarenden, 


bart.—He died here 1703, and his 
ſon Capt. Tho. Whorwood, dying in 
1745, without iſſue, Eeviled it for life 
to his firſt couſin Mrs, Cælia Scott, 
with remainder to the endowment of 
Univerſity College, Oxford ; but the 
ſtatutes of Mortthain not being com- 
plied with, this remainder was ſer 
aſide, and went to the heir at law, 
Sir John James Markham, bart. 
whoſe widow, (F ſter to the late Lord 
Clive) upon Mrs. Scott's death, 178;; 
carhe into poſſeſſion of it, and fold it 
with the advowſon, and appendant 
eſtates in April 1792, to Samuel Eger- 
Barriſter at Law; 
ſecond ſon of the late Edward Brydges, 
eſq. of the adjoining pariſh of Wootton, 
by Jemima his wife, daughter and 
coheir of William Egerton,“ L. L. D. 


Pfebendary of Canterbuty, and Rec- 


tor of Penſhurſt, &c. 

After Mrs. Scott's death, the man- 
ſion being for ſome years uninhabited; 
was falling faſt to ruin, but the pre- 
ſent poſſeflor has entirely repaired ir; 
and having an opportunity from an 
alteration in the courſe of the new 
turnpike road to Folkeflone, has con- 
ſiderably enlarged the grounds and 
much altered the appearance of the 
place. The houſe was built in the 
reign of Philip and Mary, and has a 
large hall, a cutious gallery mare than 
70 feet long, and many ſpacious apart- 
ments. 2 


* Grandſon of John, ſecond Earl of Bridge- 
water by Elizabeth, daughter of William Ca- 
vendiſh, Duke of Neweaſtle. 
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THE HUMBLE PETITION OF DUCE. 
An old Pointer. 


P the ſorrows of your poor old Duce, 
Whoſe trembling limbs your helping 
hand require z 

Permit her ſtill to crawl about your houſe, 
Or reſt cdntented near your kitchen fire, 

Ott for your ſport I bruſh'd the morning dew, 
Oft . the ſtubble where the partridge 

ay; 


Y 
Well pleas'd I labour'd z=-for, I toil'd for you, 


Nor wiſh'd for reſpite till the ſetting day. 
With you, my good old maſter! have 1 rov'd, 
Or up the hill, or down the murm'ring 
brook ; | 
When game was near, no joint about 'me 
mov'd, | 
I trove to gueſs your wiſhes by your look. 
While you, with buſy care, prepar'd the gun, 
I friſk'd and ſported by my maſter's ſide, 
Obey'd with ready eye your ſign to run, 
Yet fill abhor'd the thoughts of ranging 
wide. | | 
O theſe were days ! be they remember'd till 3 
Pleas'd I review the moments that are paſt 3 
T never hurt the gander by the mill, | 
Nor ſaw the miller's wife {tand all aghaſt. 
I never flunk from the good farmer's yard. 
1 he teader chicken liv'd ſecure for me; 
Tho' hunger preſt, I never thought it hard, 
Nor left you whiſtling underneath the tree, 
Theſe days, alas! no longer ſmile on me, 
No more I ſnuff the morning's ſcented gale, 
No more I hear the gun with wonted glee, 
Or ſcour with rapture thro' the ſedgy vale, 
For now old age relaxes all my frame, 
Unnerves my limbs, and dims my feeble 
eyes, | 
Forbids my once ſwift feet the road to fame, 
' And the fond cruſt, alas! umaſted lies. 
Then take me to your hoſpitable fixe, 
* let me dream of thouſand covies 
, ain, 
There reſt, till all the pow'rs of Nature tire, 
Nor dread an age of miſety and pain. 
Let me with Driver“, my old faithful friend, 
Upon bis bed of ſtraw, figh out my days! 


; So bleſings on your head ſhall ſtill deſcend, 


And, well as Pointer can, I'll fing ycur 
praiſe, | : 
Pity the ſorrows of your poor od Duct, 
' Whoſe trembling limbs your helping hand 
require, | , 
Permi« him ſtill to crawl about your houſe 
Or reſt contented near your kitchen fire, 


#.4 faviarite horſe. ; 
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THE EMIGRANT, 


AR from his country, relatives, and home; 
From all the dear delights that ſweeten 
life; 
To fate abandoned, ſee the Alien roam, 
The wretched victim of anarchial ſtrife! 


Can ye, who baſk in Fortune's ſunny ray, 
Conceive what woe his bleeding boſom 
bears, 
Who for ſome lov'd connections for away, 
Knows all a Huſband's, all a Father's fear? 


Before the fell Tribunal's murderous band, 
Where Faction its, diſpenſing mimic law; 

Perhaps, in Fancy's eye he ſees them ſtand, 

Condemn'd to glut her ſanguinary maw. 


To diſſipate the dreary clouds of Care, 

No tranſcient gleams of pleaſure intervene; 
Anticipation aggravates diſpair, 

And Retroſpection blackens every ſcene. 


Then, O! the ſoothing balm of Pity ſhow 
To him, who, wand'ring in this dark ſo- 
Journ, | 
K nows every pang the feeling mind can know, 
That weeps for joys—ah ! never to return! 


A CHARACTER, 
Or the Efefts of Snuff-taking. 


EACH hath a favourite foible to employ 
His vacant hours, from which he gatbers 


oy. 

Thus loft to every pleaſure elſe we ſce 

The warrior © afſio but his dear rapvee. 

No female charms his harden'd heart can 
- move, 4 

No tender touches of the paſſion love. 

No tricks of ſtate, or politics profound, 


But all his care is, wwhere good Snyff bs freed. 
« | 


A ſoldier brave he is as c'er wore buff, 
But yet his ſword delights him leſs than fnuff, 
From foe ſuperior he would ſcorn to run, 
But twice he'd prime his noſe ta once his gun. 
What pity one adogn'd with every art, . 
With form to pleaſe the eye, and wit the hearty 
Should by one folly have theſe charms defac'd, 
And all thoſe beauties ſtain'd with which he's 
grac'd, PTA | | 
For, deck'd with roſes, or with myrtle 
crown'd, | ES | 
He muſt diſguſt, while ſo with Snuff em- 


brown'd, 
| SONNET 
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Written on the Coaſt of Devon, 


WHILE from this craggy point my won- 
d'ring eye, | 
The ocean's vaſt expanſe beneath ſurveys : 
To him, who fix'd its bounds, Great Power 
on high, | 
My mind looks up with gratitude and praiſe, 


No, hear the angry ſpirit of the deep! 


Loud howls the tempeſt ! threat'ning bil- 
lows riſe ! 
And, rudely daſh'd from yon tremendous ſteep 


The boiling ſurge ſeems mingling with the 
ſkies. 


Now the pale moon-beams on its boſom play, 
Or on th' unruffled wave, reflected, ſhines 
The orient morn; or now the ſetting day 
In brighter radiance marks its golden lines, 


His hand is ſeen, in ev'ry varied Rate, 


Who rides the ſtorm, and knows the ſparrow's 
fate, 


THE SCHOOL-BOY. 
HO often, ſpringing with the reſt from 


ſchool, 
Light as the morn, I loiter'd round a pool; 
At Luck and Drake the little combat try'd, 
And lent my ſoul with ev'ry ftone I ply'd: 
How often, heedleſs of the ſtream beneath, 
Ileap'd the ditch, and meaſur'd o'er the heath; 
More bleſt, if matcbhleſs in the race I prov'd, 
Than Wolfe, expiring for the fame he lov'd ! 
More charm'd to conquer where no ſorrow 
roſe, - 
Than ſnatch one laurel ſrom my bleeding foes, 
Along the green, what various tricks I play'd; 
How oft I wreſtled in the neighbouring ſhade ! 
Climb'd the tall tree, and on its trembling 
bough, 
Exul ing, triumph'd o'er the croud below 
Whilſt to my breaſt an infant paſſion le, 
And pour'd its object on my. wak' ning foul, 
Ah, ſcenes belov'd! to me more precious far 
Than all the gzy magnificence of war! 
No ſecret care my pleaſures could deſtroy 
The morning roſe, and with it roſe my joy. 
No reſtleſs fighs the coming ev'ning croſt, 
In guiltleſs joys each fleeting hour was loſt; 
To mutual raptures innocently lent, 
Out boſoms heav'd, and fettled in content. 
Such were the hours of youth and harmleſs 


eaſe, 
No day beginning but whoſe hours could 
pleate ! ; : 
And ſuch the promiſe, which in fondnefs 
gew. 


On ev'ry ſcene imagination drew: 
derenely clear the tide of Being ran, 
Till time had urg'd it into boiſterous Man, 


EPITAPH, 
At Thorn, Yorkfhires 


JN this vain world there's many a crooked 
ſtreet, . 
Death's the market-place where all muſt meet, 
If life was merchandize, rich men would buy; 
Rich men would ever live, poor men would die. 


MARIAN'S COMPLAINT, 
By Peter Pindar, Eſq, 


SINE truth has left the Shepherd's tongue, 
Adieu the cheerful pipe and fong ! 

Adieu the dance at cloſing day, 

And ah! the happy morn of May ! 


How oft he tald me I was fair, 

And wove the garland for my hair! 
How oft for Marian cull'd the bower, 
And fill'd my lap with every flow'r. 


No more his gifts of guile I il wear, 
But from my brow the chaplet tear; 
The crook he gave in pieces break, 

And rend his ribbons from my neck. 


How oft he vow'd a conſtant flame, 
And carv'd on ev'ry oak my name 
Bluſh, Colin, that the wounded tree 
Is ail that will remember me, 


———— — 


THE BRITISH VOLUNTEERS. 
A SONG, 
BY A GENTLEMAN OF WEST KENT, 


[, OVDLY let the clarion blow !- 
Britannia ſcorns her bitt'reit foe ; 

Nor hoſtile fleets, nor armies fears, 

Protected by het VoLunTEERS. 


Whilſt gallant Howe commands the main, 
Nor Gallia dares the fea again, | 
Each true born Bricon's heart it cheers, 
To lee her noble Vol uN T E ERS. 


Let youthful virtue grow in peace, 
Let age repoſe itſelf at eaſe, 

Let beauty wipe away her tears, 

Thus guarded by her Vo. uUNTEEES» 


When Men of Kent protect our coaſt, 
We ſcorn the threat'ning hoſtile hoſt, 
And freely caſt away our fears, 

Whilſt guarded by ſuch Vol ux TEE. 


Loud then let the clarion blow ! 
Britannia ſcorns each envious foe ; 
Nor hoſtile fleets nor armies fears 
Protected by her VoLUNTErRS, 


Sedition foul ſhall hide its head, 

And lurking Treaſon vengeance dread,. 

Since toyal Kent now proudly rears - 

Het brave, her gailant VOLUNTEZRS. | 
BYMN 
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HYMN TO THE GUILLOTINE. 


By Peter Pindar, Eſq. 
DAUGHTER of Liberty, hoe knife 
A So buſy chops the threads of fife, 
And frees from cumb'rous clay the ſpirit ; 
Ahl why alone ſhall Galiia feel 
The beauties of thy pond'rous fteel ? 
Why muſt not Britain mark thy merit ? 


Harke tis the dungeon's groan I hear; 
And lo, a ſqualid band appear, 
With fallow cheek and hallow eye 
Unwilling, lo, the neck they bend; 
Yet, through thy pow'r, their terrors end, 
And with their beads their 80x Rows fly ! 


O let us view thy lofty grace; 
To Britons ſhew thy bluſhing face, 
And bleſs RZ REILIOR's life-tir'd train ! 
oy to my foul! ſhe's on her way, 

d by her deareſt friends, Dis MA, 
Darn, and the DeviIrt, and Tom PAIN RE! 
— — — 

THE ENGLISH VOLUNTEERS. 
A SON, 
WRITTEN BY J. BURNBY, 


OUR Country rous'd by hopes and fears, 
Calls forth her faithful Volunteete; 

Moſt che: tfully they wiſh to ſerve, 

The Conſtitution to preſerves 


CHORUS. 
Of Volunteers thfoughout the land, 
Let every loyal Briton fing, 
Who freely join with heart and hand 
To ſerve their Country and their King. 


— 


METHOD OF PRESERVING PARSNEPS BY DRYING, 


| BY THE REV. JEREMY BELKNAP. 


MONG the number of eſculent 
roots, the Parſnep has two ſin- 
gular good qualities, One is, that it 
will endure the ſevereſt froſt, and may 
de taken out of the ground in the 
ſpring, as ſweet as in autumn; the other 
is, that it may be preſerved, by dry- 
ing, to any deſired length of time. 
The firſt of theſe advantages has 
been known for many years paſt. The 
people in the moſt northerly parts of 
New England, where winter reigns 
with great ſeverity, and the ground is 
often frozen to the depth of two or 
three feet for four months, leave their 
Parſneps in the ground till it thaws 
in the ſpring, and think them much 
better preſerved than in cellars. 
Theother advantagenever occurred 
to me till this winter, when one of my 
neighbours put into my hands a ſub- 
ſtance which had the appearance of a 
piece of Buck's horn. This was part 
of a Parſnep, which had been drawn 


9 
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months. It was ſo hard, as to require 

hour, became tender; and was as {weet 
4 « . * * 

origin to accident, this may ſuggeſt a 


the ſcurvy and other diſorders inci- 


packed in tight caſks, may be trauſ- 


their nutritive quality. : 


If havghty Gaul ſhould dare invade; 
And tread in-England's peaceful gladeg 
The Volunteers would quickly fly, 
Or conquer, boys, or bravely die. 
Of Volunteers, &c. 

Should civic broils deface this iſle, 
Which Heaven avert on Englich ſoil ! | } 
Our Volunteers would never ceaſe, | 
Till they procur'd domeſtic peace. 
The dark defigning wretches lurk, 
And raiſe like WoL xs their B1zTyY work; 

ing, Lords, and Commons, need no fears. 
Whi.e firmly ſtand our Volunteers. 
Let thofe who ſeek a Nate reform, 
View fair Britannia's lovely form; 
Her beauty ſtood the teſt of years, 
So (ly out loyal Volunteers. 


Old Time ſays all things ſhall decay, 
And glorious fabrics monld away 
Yet Engliſh freedom keeps her ground 
And Volunteers continue ſound. | 


When diſmal clouds infeſt the (ky, 

And wirldwinds prove the tempeſt nigh ; 
Though dark pervades till light appears, 
Undaunted ſtill are Volunteers. 

Let none our ancient laws deſpiſe, 

Strict juſtice ſhews them fair and wife ; 
The poor and rich are equal here, 

Ons y---cries every Volunteer. 


But oh! kind Heaven! grant our boon, 

The olive branch can't come too ſoon ; 

Le: war, that ſcourge cf mortals, ceaſe, 

And give us all 4---LASTING PEACE! 
Ot Volunteers, &c. 


out of the ground laſt April, and had 
lain neglected in a dry cloſet for ten 


conſiderable ſtrength to force a knife 
throught it croſs-ways; but being 
ſoaked in warm water, for about an 


to the taſte, as if it had been fretl: 
drawn from the groung. 
As many uſeful diſcoveries owe their 


method of preſerving io pleaſant and 
wholeſome a vegetable for the uſe of 
ſeamen in long voyages, to prevent 


dent to a ſea-faring life, which 15 
often rendered tedious and diſtreſſing 
for want of vegetable food ; fince | 
am perſuaded that Parſneps, dried to 
ſuch a degree as above related, and 


ported round the globe, without any 
Toſs of their flavour, or diminution of 
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of POLITI. 


FFHE diſaſters, which the arms of 
the Combined Powers are daily 
experiencing, and the increaſed con- 
viction through all ranks of ſociety, 
of rhe impoſſibility of now giviag any 
eftetual check to the French arms, 
have ſeriouſly turned the public at- 
tention towards a peace. The object 
of the war, which originally embraced 
the golden viſion of the ſubjugation of 
France, and the modulation of a go- 
vernment for the people of that 
country, has, we believe, been com- 
N abandoned for many months 
ack ; and the hole attention of the 
powers which were in motion to ac- 
complifh this vaſt deſign, has been 
turned during the greater part of the 
campaign to the defence of their own 
territories ;—and even here, the dæ- 
mon of 1ll ſucceſs has attended their 
8 retrograde motion has 
een daily made —and the conquelts 
of the French, in a very ſhort ſpace of 
time, embrace a tradh of territory 
equal in extent to the whole kingdom 
of France, and almoſt equal in its pro- 
duce, its riches, and its population. 
The provinces thus ſubdued by the 
Republic, have not only furniſhed to 
the Convention immenſe ſums of 
money levied by contribution, but the 
operations of their armies have been 
conſiderably facilitated by the great 
quantity of proviſions and warlike 
ſtores, with which the conquered 
places abounded ; and the numerous 
legions which have atchieved all this, 
are now quartered on their enemies, 
and will continue to be ſo during the 
winter, with but little expence to the 
Republic, | 
From theſe circumſtances there is 
no reaſon to wonder at the diſpoſition 
of many of the cabinzts of Europe, to 
conclude a peace, provided it can be 
brought about on any reaſonable terms. 
It does not appear that the King of 
Pruſſia has come to any arrangement 


whatever with the French on this ob. 


jet ;—but it has been long known 
that no dependence whatever can be 
placed on him; and that he would 
feel no compunction in leaving his 
allies in the lurch, provided it ſuited 
his awn intereſt. "The Dutch, it is 
well known, moſt earneſtly defire a 
Pack, becauſe their very political 
exiſtence depends on it; and the miſ- 
ſion of M. Facer to this country, 
was to announce this, their wiſh, to 
our miniſters— The King of Srain 
is in a ſituation nearly as perilous ; 
for the French are over running the 
rich province of Navarre, and threaten 
to extend their conqueſts beyond it, 
even to his capital, 
Germany have declared their reſolu- 
tion of ſending an ambaſſador to 
Paris, to treat for peace, and we have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe he is now there, for 
that avowed purpoſe. The Emperor 
too, we are diſpoſed to believe, 1s not 
leſs anxious to bring about this ſalu- 
tary meaſure, 

In this genera! defection of our 
allies, we can only conjecture, from 
circumſtances, the part which our go- 
vernment means to take —His Ma- 
jeſty's miniſters have thought fit to 
adviſe a further prorogation of par- 
liament, to give time (we ſhould hope) 
for inveſtigating how far the French 
may be diſpoſed to enter into a nego- 
ciation for peace, and on what terms 
it could be concluded. —If by being 
left unembarraſſed in the intermediate 
time, and bending their whole 
thoughts to this important object, they 
can proceed in a manner which would 


be defirable or advantsgeous to the 


nation, we think their time will be 
more uſefully employed, than in being 
thwarted by the oppoſition in parlia- 
ment, and urged to anſwer queſtions 
of great political moment, which it 
may yet be impolitic to diſcloſe, 
The State Trials during the preſent 
month have excited no inconfiderable 
ſhare of the public attention, -With- 
out 
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+34 
out attempting to inveſtigate the me- 
rits of either caſe, we ſhall only ab. 
ſerve, that the acquntal of Mt. Hardy 
and Mr. Horn Tooke, moſt unequi- 
vocably ſhews the independence, the 
excellence, and the purity of the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice in this country, 
and how totally independent it is of 


— — 
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that unconſtitutional controul, Which 
diſaffected men have but too often at- 
tributed to it—May the peòple of this 
country, as they become more ſenſible 
of ſuch an invaluable bleſſing, increaſe 
their efforts, to defend a conſtitution 
which guards and protects it! 


A CURIOUS 


HISTORY OF MONKISH SUPERSTITION. 
From Gregory's Hiftory of the Chriſtian Church, 


oh Fronen of ſuperſtition which fa- 
tally increaſed was monkery, 
the actual eſtabliſhment of which is to 
be dated from the fourth century, 


There were, indeed, ſeveral ſolata- 


ries Who, in the preceding ages, had 
ſequeſtered themielves from the em- 
Poets of ſocial life; but the 
Igyptian Anthony, appears to have 
been the firſt who induced any con- 
iderable number to aſſociate with him 
in the monaſtic flate. Numbers, 
ſeized by a fanatical ſpirit, voluntarily 
inflicted upon themſelves the ſevereſt 


ſufferings, and were content to be de- 


prived of every earthly good. In 
this ſolitary ſtate, like their leader, 
the illiterate Anthony, they rejected 
learning as uſeleſs, if not pernicious, 
and profeſſed to be folely occupied in 
ſilence, meditation, and prayer. 
When, however, they were formed 
into regular ſocieties, they employed 
ſome part of their time in ſtudy. 
Their melancholy modes of life pre- 
pared and qualifed them ſor all the 
vagaries of a heated imagination : 
they had propheiic dreams, ſaw vi- 
ſions, converſed with the different in- 
habitants of the inviſible world, and 
many cloſed a life of madnets in 
deſpair. The emperor Conſtantine 
contributed greatly to the reſpect paid 
to this ſtate, by his attachment to 
thoſe who devoted themſelves to di- 
vine philoſophy, or monkery. Con- 


ſiderable numbers of the ſofter ſex 
for ſook their elegant abodes, and the 
endearments of domeſtic life, to dwell 
in caves and deſerts. Amongſt theſe, 
Paula, a matron, deſcended from one 
of the moſt illuſtrious families at 
Rome, with her daughter Eulalia, 
rent aſunder every delicate domeſtic 
tie; and, forſaking her home, her 
country, and her weeping offspring, 
ſhe viſited. Jerome in Paleſtine, ac- 
companied him in his viſit to Epi- 
phanius at Cyprus, and went to Pau- 
linus at Antioch. Egypt was the 
great theatre for monaſtic action; 
and, at the cloſe of the fourth cen- 


tury, it was computed that twenty- } 


ſeven thouſand monks and nuns were 
to be found in that country. As nci- 
ther opulence nor. talents were re- 
quired from theſe ſolitary devotecs, 
monkery offered an agreeable aſylum 
to the indolent and illiterate, who, 
if their pretenſions to auſterity were 
ſufficiently fervent, were at once ele- 
vated into ſtations of peculiar honour 
and reſpeRability. The conduct of 
the monks was agrecable to the dif- 
ferent motives of religion, fanaticiſm, 
or hypocriſy, from which they had 
entered into that ſtate. Many of 
them were pious, modeſt, diſintereſted 
and compallionate ; ſome gloomy, 
auſtere and cenſorious; and others 
artfully obtained a conſiderable part 


of that property, the renunciation of 


which 


B OO 
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hich it was their principal employ- 
ment to inculcate. 

The monks were divided into dif- 
ſerent orders, according to the dif- 
ferent modes of life which th-y were 
diſpoſed to adopt. The Cœnobites 
were aſſociated under a governor, and 
dwelt in fixed habitations. The 


E Eremites ſolitarily reſided in deſerts, 


caves, or holes in the earth. The 


Anachorites wildly wandered in the 


moſt ſequeſtered retreats, ſupporting 
life by the ſpontaneous productions of 
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the earth, without any ſettled places 


of abode. The Sarabaites were the 


venders of pretended relics, and the 
performers of fiftitious miracles.” All 
theſe orders originally included, 
equally, both the laity and clergy ; 
but the increaſing reſpect paid to theſe 
pretenſions of extraordinary ſanQity, 
ogcahioned ſome of the beſt benefices 
in the church to be offered to the 
monks, and in time the greater num- 
ber of them were engaged in the im- 
mediate ſervice of the church. 


— — — — ——— . .——rr.—ñ 


IMPROVEMENT OF LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


BY ROBERT PATTERSON, OF PHILADELPHIA®, 


ROM the inſtances which now and 
then occur of houſes being ſtruck 

with lightning, that are furniſhed with 

metallic conductors, and the frequent 

inſtances of theſe conductors having 

their tops melted off by a ftroke of 
lightning, it appears that this admi- 
rable eontrivance for guarding houſes 
againſt the dangerous effects of light- 

ning is, in ſome depree, ſtill imperfect. 

Some improvement ſeems yet to be 

wanting at both extremities of the 
rod; at the upper extremity, to ſe- 
cure it againſt the accident of being 
melted, which renders it afcerwards un- 
ht to anſwer its original intention, viz. 

drawing off the electrict fluid, or light- 
ning, from the paſling cloud, in a ſi- 
lent imperceptible manner, for it is 
only pointed. conductors that poſſeſs 
this property; and at the lower ex- 
tremity, to afford a more ready paſ- 
ſage for the fluid into the ſurrounding 
earth. | 

The firſt of theſe intentions would, 
I am perſuaded, be effectually anſwered 
by inſerting in the top of the rod a 
piece of black lead, of. about two 
ihches long, taken out of a good pen- 
eil, and terminating, in a fine point, 
projecting but a very little above the 
end of its metallic ſocket ; ſo that, if 
the black-lead point ſhould happen to 

Vor. II. No. 16. 


be broken off by any accident, (of 
which, however, I think there can be 
little danger) ſtill the point of the rod 
would be left ſharp enough to anſwer 
the purpoſe of a metallic conductor. 

This ſubſtance is well known to be 
infuſible by the greateſt heat, and 
hence its uſe in making crucibles ; nor 
is it evaporable, as remarked by Cron- 
ſtedt, in his mineralogy, (ſect. 231.) 
except in a flow calcining heat, to 
which it could never be expoſed on 
the top of a lightning rod. 

At the ſame time its power, as a 
conductor of eleQtricity, is perhaps 
equal, or but little inferior, to that of 
any of the metals. A line drawn on 
a piece of paper by a black pencil will, 
as I have often experienced, conduct 
an electric exploſion, ſeemingly as well 
as a ſimilar line of gilding would do, 
and that without ever loſing its con- 
dufting power, which is not the caſe 
with gilding. 2 

The ſecond intention is, to facili- 


tate the eſcape of the electric fluid from 


the lower part of the rod into the ſur- 
rounding earth. It is in many caſes 
impracticable, from the interruption 
of rocks, or other obſtacles, to fink 

Ph | 


The Magellanic gold medal was given 
to Mr, Patterſou, for this improvement. 
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the rod ſo deep as to reach moilt earth, 
or aay other ſubſtance which 1s a toler- 
ably good conductor of electricity. 
Nor, even if this. were practicable, 
would it I preſume be alone ſufficient 
to anſwer the defired intention. Iron 
buried in the earth, and eſpecially in 
moiſt earth, will preſently contract a 
coat of ruſt, which will continually 
encreaſe till the whole is converted 
into ruſt ; but ruſt of iron, and indeed 
thecalx of all metals, is a a0 condudler, 
or at moſt but a very imperfect con- 
ductor, of the electric fluid. Hence 
it is eaſy to ſee, that in a few years 
after a lightning rod has been erected, 
that part of it which 1s under ground 
will contribute litile or nothing to- 
wards the ſafety of the building. Be- 
ſides, the ſurſace of this part of the 


rod is too ſmall to afford an eaſy and 


copious diſcharge of the eleAric fluid 
into the ſurrounding earth, when this 
is but an imperfe& conductor. 

As a remedy for theſe defects, I 
would propoſe, that the part of the 
rod under ground be made of tin, or 
copper, which are far leſs liable to 
corroſion or ruſt, by lying under 
ground, than iron. Or, which per- 
haps would anſwer the purpoſe better, 
let this part of the rod, of whatever 


OI 


metal it be made, be coated over with 
a thick cruſt of black-lead, previouſly 
formed into the conſiſtence of paſte, 
by being pulverized, and mixed with 
melted ſulphur, (as in tne manufattory 


of the ordinary kind of black lead pen. 


cils) and then applied to the rod 
while hot. By this means the lower 
part of the rod would, I apprehend, 
retain its conducting powers for ages, 
without any diminution, | 

In order to increaſe the ſurface of 
the lower part of the conductor, let a 
hole or pit of ſufficient extent be dug 


as deep as convenient, and into this 


pit let there be put a quantity of char. 
coal, round the lower extremity of the 
rod. Charcoal poſſeſſes two proper- 
ties, which in a peculiar manner fit it 
for anſwering the purpoſe here in view. 
Firſt, it is a very good conductor of 
electricity: and ſecondly, it will un- 
dergo little or no change of property 
by lying ever ſo long in the earth. 
Thus might the ſurface of that part of 
the conductor in contact with the earth, 
be increaſed, with little trouble or ex- 
pence, to any extent at pleaſure; a 
circumſtance, which every- one ac- 
quainted with electrical experiments, 
mult acknowledge to be of great im- 
portance to the end here propofed. 


COUNTY: INIT 


Seturday, Nov. Te 

Number of priſoners of war, on board 
the Hero priſon ſhip at Chatham, made 
an attempt to eſcape from their confinement, 
{uppoſed to be occaſioned by the refuſal to ſuf- 
fer a French Prieft to go on board; but on the 
marines being drawn up with their muſquets 
Joaded, they thought it moſt prudent to deſiſt 
from any further acts of violence. | 

A few days fince\the crew of a fiſhing-boat, 
belonging to Mr. Leonard Winter, of Folk- 
Kone, caught in one night 118,0co berrings, 
which were ſold for 1571, 

Wedneſday 5» A bandſome gilt mouated 
ſwords preſented by one of the non-commiſ- 
fioned officers of the Deal Volunteers, to Ser- 
jeant Fearon, of the Weſtmorland militia, 
accompanied with the following addreſs— , 
«6 Serjeznt Fearon, I preſent you this ſword 
in the name of the non-commiſfioned offi- 
dc "cers and privates of the Deal Volunteers, in 
token of their approbatioa of your conduct 


ELLIGENCE. 


© during the time you have been employed 
„ as their. inſtructor in military diſcipline, 
% Should the neceſſity of the times oblige you 
% to draw it in defence of your king and con- 
« ftitution, I have no doubt but you will uſe 
© it as becomes a Britiſh ſoldier, who has the 
& honor of Old England at heart.“ 

State of the Kent and Canterbury Hoſpital, 
from its firſt inſtitution to Nov. 7, 1794.— 
In- patients admitted 141; whereof have been 


cured 58; relieved 27; made out-patients 


223 Judged incurable 6 z dead 11; remaining 
in the houſe 17.--Out-patients admitted 115 
cured 36; relieved 10; made in-patients 18; 
judged incurable 4; diſcharged for non-atten- 
dance 1g; dead 83 remaining onthe books 24. 
Wedneſday 12. At a common aſſembly 
held at Sandwich, Mr. Samuel Harvey was 
unanimoully elected a jurat of that town, in 
the room of his late brother, Capt. John 
Harvey, whoſe memory will long continue to 
raw 
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iraw the tear of gratitude and regret, not only 
hom His friends but the public in general. 
Thurſday 13. A beautiful pair of colours 
preſented to the Canterbury Volunteers, by 
George Gipps, efq, and Sir John Hony wood, 
bart,” repreſentatives in parliament for that 
city, attended by the rev. W. Gregory, as 
chaplain. The ceremony of preſentation took 
lace in front of the battalion, under arms, 
forming three ſides of a fquare, The mem- 
bers having taken their Nation, the regimental 
hand of muſic ranged on the right and left, 
Mr. Gipps addteſſed the ſenior Captain 
(Simmons) in a very impreſſive ſpeech, touch- 
ing fenfibly on the preſent ſtate of warfare in 
Europe, and on the neceſſity of arming, to 
yithitand the reſt leſs and vindictive ſpirit of a 
zeighbouring nation, with whom we were now 
unfortunately, though juſtly, at war,” Aftet 
* Wnprefling the pleaſure he felt, in ſeeing bis 
fellow citizens ſo nobly ſtep forward in defence 
of our hapyy conſtitution, he highly com- 
nended their zeal, 'and the great progreſs they 
had made in their diſcipline, and concluded by 
{elivering the colour into the hand of Captain 
fimmons. His colleague, Sir John Hony- 
460d; then followed in an equally appropriate 
addreſs, and preſented the ſecond colour to 
(4ptain Simmons, who, in the name of his 
other officers, and the whole battalion, re- 
urned an elegant addreſs of thanks, They 
vele then delivered into the hands of Lieute- 
nnts Hammond and Mount, the Captain ad. 
irefling each reſpeQively in a very ſolemn 


vas conſigning them. The Chaplain next 
ame torward and with a prayer, ſuited to the 
xcaſion, concluded the ceremony. Captain 
immons now addrefied the whole battalion, 
n a very forcible and energetic ſpeech ; 
wherein he noticed the preſent critical and dan- 
rous fituation of our country; the abſolute 
eeflhiy of learning the uſe of arms for the 


g nide no doubt of the integrity, courage, and 
. kill of his brother citizens, ſhould the day 


u oer arrive to call forth their ſervices in pro- 
„ Mitting that King and that country, which, he 
ſe usted, would always ſupport its independence 


oc Whiaft every enemy whatever, 
A peter - boat, whilſt dredging for oyſters in 
1, Wh: Medway, overſet by the badneſs of the 


8 ta her, and James Robinſon, appreatice to 
n ir. Bullerd, of Chatham, drowned. 

5 A battle fought, for one hundred guigeas 
g ie, between Ward and Mendoza, on Bex- 
; kyeheath 3 when ofter a ſevere conteſt of 


3 cen minutes, yitory was declared in favour 
Tt f Menduza. Another battle was fought be- 
* ween Hooper the tinmao, and Solly, another 
y „, both noted bruiſers z which was decided 
is MW favour of the former in leſs than four 
n nautés. 

n a 
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BIA TAS. 


At Murſton-houſe, the lady of the Rev. J. 
Standen, of a fon, 802755 
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nanner, on the high and important charge be 


kſence of every thing dear to Engliſhmen, and 
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Nov. 17. At Clay-hill, near Bromle 
the lady of G. Grote, eſq. of a ſon and * 

25, At St. Laurence, near Canterbury, 


the lady of Sir Edward Knatchbull, bart, of a 
daughter, oY 


— —— 
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_ 08, 31+ At Biddenden, Mr. John Paine, 
linen-draper, to Miſs Ann Harman. 

Nov, 11. At Sittingbourn, Mr. Thomas 
Howlet, of Sutton Valence, to Miſs Frances 
Burton, 

Lately, at Lenham, Mr. John Fullager, 
butcher, to Miſs Mary Wilkinfon. + 

13. At Mongeham, Mr, — Collier, of 
_ ER militia, to Miſs Jane Fitch, of 

Cats 


18. At Folkſtone, Mr. Robert Kite, to 
Miſs Warman. | 

24. At Margate, Mr, John Brooman, 
banker, to Mrs, Jones, relick ef the late Mr. 
John Jones, of Faverſham. 


Lately, at Lyminge, Mr, J. Kennet, to 
Miſs Mary Slodden, 


— — 
DraArns. 


Now, 1. In Canterbury, Mrs, Farley, 
widow of the late Mr. John Farley, formerly 
of the Fountain inn in that ciiy. 

At Margate, Mr, — Jones, of Creſcent- 
place, | 

At Maidſtone, in an advanced age, Mrs, 
Ann Pope, filter of Thomas Pope, efq. of 
that town, 

At Margate, ſuddenly, while converſing 
with his wife about dinner on Sunday, Mr. 
John Pott, tide-waiter ; leaving three chil- 
cren. 

In Canterbury, of a decline, George Dyce, 
youngeſt ſon of the late Mrs, Dyce, brazier. 

2. At Rocky-bill, near Maidſtone, ,Mra 
Wattle, widow of the late Mr Tho, Wattle, 

7. At St. Nicholas, in Thanet, aged 72, 
Mr. -—— Grant, ſen. carpenter, 

8. In Canterbury, Lady Fielding, relict 
of the late Sir John Fielding, bart. 5 

Lately, at Weſt Farleigh, che rev. Francis 
Taynton, vicar of that pariſh; a gentleman 
whoſe many virtues ſhone with undiminiſked 
luftre to the laſt hour of his life—<in him his 
relatives have loſta kind and indulgent buſ- 
band z a fond, render, and affectionate father; 
his pariſh a pious, faithful, and exemplary 
miniſter ; ſociety a valuable member, and the 
world a truly honeſt man. 

12. At Harwich, in the 40th year of his 
age, capt. Thomas !yton, of Dover, com- 
mander of his Majeſty's packet the Courier, 
ſincerely lamented by all who knew him, He 
was a dutiful ſon, a tender and affe ctionate 
huſband, a fond father, and a fin. cre fied, 
| A 
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14. At Sturry, in his 81ſt year, Mr. 
Henry Strouds, gent. a worthy neighbour and 
a ſinee e friend. 

Lately, in the 29th year of his age, the 
hon. lord Daer, eldeſt fon of the earl of Sel. 
kirk. His lordſhip, at the general election in 
1799, ſtood one of the ſeveteſt conteſts ever 
known for repreſentatives fin parliament for 
the city of Canterbury, where he was an un- 
ſucceſsful condidate. Being far advanced in a 
decline, his lordſhip's phyſicians had preſcribed 
the air of Madeira as the only alternaive, and 
he had reached Portſmouth, in his way to that 
iſland, when he changed this life for a better. 


At Bermond ſey, in Surry, aged 93, Mr. Lar- 


mont, tormerly one of the Channel pilots, who 
followed his occupation till within a few years, 
15, At IGingham farm, near Frinſbury, 
Mrs, Gibbs, wife of Mr. W. Gibbs; fincerely 
lamented as a kind friend and a good chriſtian, 
16, At Deal, in her 18th year, aſter an 
illneſs or three days, Miſs Olleſon, eldeſt 
daughter of Mr, Olleſon, butcher. 
17. At Elbam, Mrs, Andrews, wife of 
Mr. Jobn Andrews, butcher, | 
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Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 


| Nov. 3. | Nov. 10, | Nov. 17. Nov. 24. 

4. . . 4 164 85-4: Rd Ih &. 3; d. 

eef, - perſcore -{7 o 8 6 oO 7 5 1 6 816 6 7 o 
utton, 548 pound 440 510 440 5% % 440 glo 4to 5 
Beef, - per ſtone [2 4 3 212.4 3 » 2 4 3 % o 3 © 
Mutton, per ſtone-3 o 3 83 3 63 © 3 613 O 3 6 
Lamb, per ſ tone. l 
Pork, - per ſtone + | „ | 3. ©. $4190 4 ©j9 0-69 
Veal, - per fone [3 o 4 6/3 0 4 813 O 4 413 o 4 4 
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At Folkftone, Mrs, Spicer, widow, 

Lately, in the Weſt Indies, of a fever, My 
— Cooper, ſurgeon in the army, ſon 0 
Mr, William Cooper, ſurgeon and apothecary 
of Rocheſter. 

13. At Cliffe, near Rocheſter, much 1; 
mented and reſpected, Mr. William Knight 
ſarmer, | 

At Tenterden, Mrs, Hall, relict of the late 
Mr, J. Hall, maſter of the free gramms 
ſchool, there. 


21. At Wickhambreux, aged 72, mut! 


reſpected for his great integrity, Mr, W. 


Holman, 

At Canterbury, Miſs Sedgwick, elde 
daughter of the late rev. Mr. Sedgwick, o 
New Romney. 

23. At Aſhford, Mrs. Tritton, wife © 
Mr, Robert Tritton. 

27. At Canterbury, aged 43, Mr. Danie 
Harnett, brewer, Gentle in his manners and 
diſpoſition—diffident in his own abilities, ang 
of unblemiſhed integrity his loſs is lamente 


by all who knew him. 
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Head of Cattle, fold each Day. 


Beaſts, - about = 2,200 2,700 25400 2,400 
Sheep 6 is wi 8,500 8$,0c0 8, 50⁰0 8,500 
Lambs _ * — * | 8 m_ a — — —— _ _ + 
r . . . 

8 Prices of Tallow in London. 

| 0 { Nov. 9. | Nov. 19. Nov. 17. Nov. 24. 

| er. wt. PY 1s. A. * 1 3. d. 3. 4 fs d. S. d | $+ ds 3. 7 
Town Tallow 5 6 0 50 6 o 520 0051 o oof 
2 Candle Tallow 46 o 51 47 © 51 047 0 51 A7 0 51 © 

uſſia Soap Tallow - 49 0 049 0 50 049 O 50 040 6 og 

Stuff - - - 30 0 43 32 O 43 032 42 [31 0 42 0 
Graves „ 0 O08 o ol 80 00380 oo 
Good Pregs © < = 70 008 0 9s 00e 0.0 
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Average Price at Clare, St. Jamems and Whitechapel Markets, 


| | 5 241 Sit 4d | s 
Per Stone of Slb. 3 o 13 © [3 74 
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Average Prices of Wheat. 
By the QUARTER-of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS, 
From Od. 25 to Nov. 15. 


INLAND COUNTIES, Oct. 25. Nov. 1. | Nov. 8. I Nov. 15. 
— LE MI1S OH 63.6: & {5 4. 
Middleſex - „ 139 2720185 21 $6 "34 $$. 0] 
purry - - m - 3 S153 01:39 ©0433. 0) 
ertfard »- — - — 50 3151 4151 8 51 30 
Bedford » - K » N47 348 848 048 31 
Huntingdon - 5 1145 446 10 | 48 $8143 5 ö 
Northampton - 5 2149 49 49 2 50 ol] 
Rutland - ” - $a oi 6136 01996 | 
iceſter — - 14 3155. 4/55 4] 55 3} 
Nottingham - - - 48 $381.07 -. 74-69-01 $7 84 
Derby - - 8 56 10 56 1057 658 4 
Stafford - — II A of $$: ©4157 If | 
Salop — — — 53 2 54 S753 F199 
Hereford + — 5 — 54 1154 5 6 56 9 
Worceſter — - - 46 1468 i158 71599 2y 
Warwick - — - $97 349 eee 
Wilts - - - Iii -31$3 3 | $8 1071.53: 81 
Berks =» - - 52 44 7154 7153 $; 
Oxtord » — 5 = 83 4153: 6133 ene 
Bucks - - -> Has S| 6] 31 50". 5; 
Brecon «+ - - 59 259 259 1160 og | 
Montgomery - = - | 43 4490 750 50 10 | 
Radnor © = — ST - SEW.» 53 11 $% 38 
MARITIME COUNTIES. | | 
Diſt. ¶ Eſſex » - - - ſlo 851 852 3 52 6 
1 Kent - - - 62 51:40 --37 461 3] a2 e 
Suſſex = - - - 49 549 949 8 50 8 
Suffolk - - - 3 £©  $ico 201 6x. 91 $3 --©; 
N Cambridge - - - 146 4145 546 946 10 * | 
| | | 
3 Norfolk - - - 47 2147 1048 548 10 a 
4 {Lincoln - - - 149 749 949 451 1 4 
York =» - - - 48 340 949 642 3 1 
Durham - - - 146 346 847 314 9 38 
5 Northumberland - - [lax 842 042 443 2 1 
6 Cumberland — - - © 101 $3 2153. 4] 52 3 A 
Weſtmoreland +» 4a. - .U $5 ©| 63 G1 56 $1 54 07 
Lancaſter - - - 149 2 50 9 $1 10| 51 9; 
7 1 Cheſter - — , = [46 4{49 9147 50 9 
Flint +» — = - 6 4108 | 49 8 . 
Denbigh — 3 3% 95 158 2; 
$ I Angleſea - — „ %% 0150 o of 
Carnarvon — - 148 48 051 851 3 
Merioneth — — „ire er eee 
Cardigan — * - 48 848 4149 949 1 
Pembroke - ts - 42. 4141 -31:143,. 2146. $ i 
9 Carmarthen - - — 50 7 ö 51 O 51 2 50 9 N 
Glamorgan - 5 54 95s 156 3 56 2a; 
Glauceſter - - » Se. 3 | $$ e - #3 
10 Te - - - "os -07 59 -11-$5-: 4 56 91 
Monmouth 1 * — 58 359 1157 21 1 
Devon 5 a 157 of 57 138 6 59 8 
11 Cornwall — = - $3 7] 5% 10153 4133 10 | 
Dorſet - — 2 - 50 3151 910 218411 
7 L Hants - — — — | 50 9 50 4 | 2 1 | 52 2 | 
— — 


AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES. 
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LETTER IX. 
ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


[Continued from p. 407.] 
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1 king bound himſelf from eſta- 
bliſhing any new tax, or pro- 
longing any old one beyond the term 
aſſigned by the laws, without the con- 
ſent of the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion; that no taxes ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed or continued for any longer 
term, than that which elapſed during 
the periods of time allotted between 
the meetings of the ſucceſſive ſtates 
general; and the king renounced 
the right of borrowing money with- 
out the conſent of the ſtates, re- 
ſerving, however, to himſelf, the 
power of borrowing a hundred mil- 
lions of livres in caſes of ſudden emer- 
rency, ſuch as unexpected war, or 
immediate national danger, 
This decla ation proceeded to offer 
the fates all the information and in- 
ſtruction that could enlighten them on 
the ſituation of the finances, and to 
ſubmit to their inſpe&ion and diſpoſal 
Ihe expences of each department, and 
even of the king's own family,—It 
Val, II, No, 17. 
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likewiſe declared the king's intention, 
that there ſhould be no kind of diſ- 
tinctions nor privileges whatever, with 
reſpect to the different orders in the 
payment of taxes, and that the odious 
and partial land tax, known by the 
name of /a taille, ſhould be entirely 
aboliſhed, and replaced by others.— 
But it declared too openly, for the 
temper and diſpoſition of the times, 
that all property ſhould be ſacred, and 
that rythes and feudal rents ſhould be 
conſidered as property, P 
With reſpe& to perſonal ſecurity, 
it goes on thus: ** The king, willin 
4 to ſecure the perſonal liberty of a 
«© citizens on a ſolid and permanent 
«« footing, invites the ſtates general 
* to ſeek and propoſe to him the belt 
*© means to conciliate the abolition of 
«© thoſe orders known by the name of 
« lettres de cachet, conſiſtently with 
« the maintenance of public ſafety, 
« and the precautions neceſſary to be 
«© taken at ſome times with regard to 
31 «« the 
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„„ the honour of families, and ſomes» 
„ times to repreſs quickly the be- 
ginnings of ſedition, or to fave 
the ſtate from the effects of a crimi- 
nal correſpondence with foreign 
„% powers.“ 

This was cenſured as too narrow, 
and not ſufficiently explicit in the 
cauſe of liberty; but ſurely, if the 
ſtates could condeſcend to be be- 
holden to England for any improve- 


«cf 
ce 
cc 


ment, they had it in their power to 


demand the moſt effeftive habeas corpus 
att that could be framed ; and if the 
king refuſed to comply (which did not 
even admit of a ſoppoſition) not to 
grant a ſingle ſubſidy until he did, 
There was likewiſe an article re- 
commending to the ſtates to provide 
for the liberty of the preſs, ſo far as 
it could be done conſiſtently with pub- 
lic decency and tranquillity. It alſo 
ſettled the organization and forms of 
the provincial aſſemblies, and granted 
the {ame advantage to the commons 
of a double repreſentation in them, 
which they poſſeſſed in the preſent ge- 
neral aſſembly. But a number of ar- 
ticles were left unprovided for in this 
plan of government, and referred en- 
tirely to the conſideration and judge 
ment of the ſtares. Of theſe was the 
4bolition of the ſalt tax, of the eit 
Je maine morte, and a number of other 
ſpecified grievances, all of which 
had been long complained of, and 
were more or leis opprefiive, It con- 
cluded with an extraordinary and moſt 
flattering clauſe in favour of the pub- 
lic repreſentation, and which put it 
out of the power of the crown ever to 
encroach upon its rights, or to break 
through its acts. Ihis was, that none 
of the laws that ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
zy the preſent ſtares general could ever 
be altered, but by the free conſent of 
future ſtares general, and that they 
ould be confidered as equally ſacred 
with all other arena properties. 
Whatever imperfections this ſcheme 
of government poſſeſſed, whatever 
objections ſome of the parts were pers 
baps liable to, and whatever deficien- 
cies certainly remained to be ſupplied 
in others, what human {agacity could 
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at any time for two centuries have 
reached to the conception, that ſuch -; 
conſtitution, and ſuch ſecurities to their 
freedom, 
by a French king to his ſubjects ? and 
how much leſs ſtill, that the offe 


would have been offered 


ſhould be rejected with contempt by : 


that nation ? 


We have, however, hitherto omit. 
ted àaking notice of thoſe obnoxious 


articles, which ſerved more partic. 


larly to poiſon the minds of the com 


mons againſt this conſtitution, 


the commons, The purport of this 


clauſe may be collected from the fol- 


Theſeh 
reached to ſome regulation of the reg 
lative diſtinct limits of the reſp:&ive 
orders, to a declaration what the res 
preſentative body ought to be, and to,; 
a condemnation of the late decree off 


* > 


1 25 
- bt 
8 


lowing words: —“ The king wills, 


cc 


the conſtitution ; 


of the nation; conlequently the 
king declares null the deliberations 


as well as all others that may have 


tulional.”? 
Another article condemned and an- 
nulled all reſtrictions expreſſed in their 
writs of return, which, depriving the 
deputies of their free agency, tied 
them down from conforming to ſuch 
modes of deliberation as the three or- 
ders ſhovld approve or determine, 
i his article was farther confirmed b 
an enacting clauſe, that in all future 
ſtates general, the conſtituents ſhov! 
only give iaſtructions, but not comman's 
This article affected the nobles 
principally, and was chiefly directed t. 
them, for that order, much more iha! 
either of the others, had gone into it 
practice of binding their depurics. 
Anoche 


that the ancient diſtinction of the 
three orders ſhould be preſerved 
entire, as eſſentially connected with 
and that the de- 
puties freely elected by each cf the, 
three orders, forming three cham 
bers, deliberating by orders, but 
having a right, with the ſovereign'sf 
approbation, to agree on delibera- 

tions in common, can alone be con- 

ſidered as the repreſentative body 


taken by the depuiies of the third 
eſtate on the 17th of this montk, 


followed it, as illegal and wncon/li-| 


Auother article prohibited, for the 
ſake of good order, of decency, and 
of the freedom of deliberating and 


voting, that any ſpeculators ſhould in 


future be permitted to aſſiſt at the de- 


ES liberations of the ſtates. 


No reſtriction was ever more abſo- 


lately neceſſary, nor none more ex- 
= ceedingly unpopular, than this; the 
clamorous, ſcandalous and daring be- 
havicur of the ſpectators, had from the 


MW beginning gone beyond all bounds of 


e order and decorum; and the enormity 


continued every day to increaſe, until 


eat length no member could venture to 
ſpeak or vote according to his opinion, 
if in that he differed from the crowd 


with whom he was ſurrounded, with- 


out enduring the groſſeſt abuſe and 
moſt daring menace upon the ſpot, and 


27 encountering imminent danger to his 


perſon and life afterwards. But the 
popular leaders of the commons knew 


5 too well the benefits to be derived from 


having ſuch a crowded ſeminary of 
faction immediately at their call and 
command, as well as their uſefulneſs 
in immediately diſſeminating through 
the capital all the novel and bold aſ- 
ſertions and doctrines, which they 
either gathered from the moſt violent 
harangues in the aſſembly, or which 
ſprung from their own factious and 
turbulent diſpoſition, to riſque, on 
any account, the loſs of ſuch faithful 
auxiliaries, who immediately directed 
the ſentiments of near a million of 
people, but the influence of whoſe 
opinions and conduct extended to every 
part of the kingdom. 

The king exhorted the ſtates in 
ſtrong and pathetic terms, that, for 
the /alvaiion of the ſtate, the three 


orders ſhould unite during the preſent 


ſtates general, and deliberate in come 
man upon affairs of general utility, 
but excepting from theſe common de- 
liberations the diſtin rights of the 
three orders, the feucal properties, the 
honorary prerogatives of each order, 
and all ſuch regulations as affected re- 
ligion or the diſcipline of the clergy ; 
that, on theſe points, the reſpective 


ſeparate conſent of the nobles and 


clergy ſhould {ill be neceſſary. 
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But the procraſtination of the king's 
miniſters, and the divifions in his 
councils, had ſuffered that ſeaſon to 
elapſe, in which any plan of govern. 
ment ſ{anQioned by him could meet 
with a temperate diſcuſſion, The folly 
and violence which accompanied the 
introduction of the royal ſeſſion had 
likewiſe ſoured the minds of men in 
ſuch a degree, that thev could not now 
think favourably of any propoſal 
coming from the ſovereign, Some 
of the expreſſions uſed in enforcing 
the different articles were, beſides, 
in a more harſh and arbitrary tone 
than the preſent temper would admit, 
and afforded occaſion for a ſarcaſm, 
that the king wanted to convert the 
ſtates general into à bed of juſtice. 
Nor could any body at all acquainted 
with mankind now expect, that the 
commons, in their preſent plenitude 
of power, would relinquiſh the ſweets 
of that ſelf-conſtituted ſovereignty 
which they had ſo newly begun to ex- 
erciſe, and in a few days conſent to 
reſcind their firſt great and public diſs 
play of it, 

The commons liſtened in ſullen fi- 
lence while the plan was reading 
and as ſoon as the king departed, ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to break up their ſeſ- 
ſion, Mirabeau, who through ſome 
acts and ſome ſuſpicions had nearly 
loſt his populari'y, had the fortune 
upon this occaſion to recover it with 
increaſe, by the impetuoſity with which 
he told the king's attendants, that 
nothing but the points of bayonets 
ſhould force them out of their cham- 
ber. The commons paſſed a decree 
before they parted, declaring the per- 
ſons of all their members inviolable. 

The populace of Verſailles became 
ſo outrageous on behalf of the com- 
mons, that the preſence of M. Neckar 


could alone reſtrain the fury of their 


ſedition, He had not aſſiſted at the 
royal ſeſſion; it was known that the 


plan of government propoſed was not 


in all things ſaited to his liking ; and 
it was eaſy to ſuppoſe that it might not 
in any ; to theſe was added a rumour 
that he intended to retire from ad- 
miniſtration, which was attributed to 

3L 8 that. 
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that inflexible integrity which would 
not permit him to participate in mea- 
ſures that were inimical to the intereſts 
of the people. All theſe circumſtances 
concurred in rendering him more 
than ever the idol of the populace; 
they ſurrounded, embraced, and fol- 
lowed him in crowds, while he, over- 
wered by the vain incenſe of popu- 
ar applauſe, exclaimed, in a mixed 
rapture of gratitude and ſelf-approba- 
tion, that he never would forſake them ! 
while the king perceived that he could 
not be in ſafety, without finding means 
to perſuade the mob that he had not 
quarrelled with his miniſter. But the 
time was faſt approaching, which 
would render this only a trivial mor- 
tification. | 
The ferment at Verſailles was no- 
thing compared with that which pre- 
vailed at Paris, which had been in- 
creaſing, with more or leſs rapidity, 
ever ſince the beginning of May, in 
proportion as the nobles, and aſter- 
wards the court, attempted 1n any de- 
gree to oppole or controul the preten- 
ſions of the commons, The people 
were far from being left to their free 
agency in this reſpect; for the pains 
were infinite, and the induſtry uncea- 
fing, which were uſed to prejudice 
and inflame them, and to operate with 
the fulleſt effect upon their molt dan- 
gerous paſſions. The fiſh-women of 
Paris, (called les poiſſardes, and ſome- 
times les dames de la halle) had from 
time immemorial aſſumed the privi- 
lege of being the leaders of all politi- 
cal mobs; on which occaſions their 
ſex, however diſguiſed or degraded, 
ſcreened them from many miſchiefs, 
puniſhments, and dangers, to which 
their fellow rioters of the maſculine 
gender, if they had acted an equal 
part, muſt have been inevitably ex- 
poſed. It was impoſſible that theſe 
women, turbulent, violent and fero- 
cious by nature and habit, and ever 
accuſtomed to wade through all the 
loweſt ſinks of profligacy, could paſs 
ſo glorious an opening to miſchief as 
was now preſented. 
The ſex likewiſe afforded another 
body of auxiliaries, more inſinuating, 
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and leſs ſavage in appearance, but not 
leſs effective, and ſcarcely, in act, 
leſs bloody and ferocious than the for. 
mer. Theſe were the courtezang, 
whoſe numbers in that capital, not. 
withſtanding its known and long-eſta. 
bliſhed — exceeded all bounds 
of credibility. But as theſe ladies 
were hired, and their ſervice paid for 
in money, they were rather to be con- 
ſidered as a body of uſeful light mer. 


cenary troops, than as faithful difin. | 


tereſted allies, like the dames du halle, 
who acted purely from principle, 


through their innate paſſion for con- 


fuſion and miſchief. The former were 


not, however, by any means flack in 
diſplaying their zeal and their talents; Þ 
and, independent of the ſervices pe- 


culiar to their vocation, were highly 


diſtinguiſhed in ſome of the moſt ace | 


tive and trying ſcenes of violence, 
blood, and horror that ſucceeded, 
The garden of the palais royale, 
belonging to the duke of Orleans, 
which we have before obſerved to 
have been a ſcene of great and con- 
ſtant enormity, was now become the 
grand theatre of popular, or, as it 
may be called, mob politics. 
duke's enemies ſaid, that after long 
being the ſcene of all the crimes of 
licentiouſneſs, it was now become the 
theatre of all the crimes of ferocity. 
Hired orators were here employed to 


enflame the multitude to every act of 
Each of | 


the moſt attrocious violence. 
theſe, exalted upon a ſtool, chair, or 
table, was ſurrounded by a groupe as 
conſiderable as could come within a 
reaſonable diſtance for hearing; and 
was obliged to act as moderator, or 
preſident, to prevent the tumultuous 
interference of the eager voices, which 
all wiſhed to be heard at the ſame time. 


In theſe groupes all the forms of par- 


liamentary debates were imitated or 
mocked ; violent reſolutions of cenſure, 
intermixed with menaces of direct out- 
rage, were paſſed againſt the princes, 
the courtiers, the nobles, and the 
clergy; nor did the queen always 
eſcape. Theſe groups were fed, and 
ſtill more inflamed, by the frequent 
arrival of bulletins, or notes, bringing 

an 
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an aceount of the proceedings at Ver- 
ſailles, and of the ſpeeches or expreſ- 
ſions uſed by the moſt violent leaders 
of the commons. Theſe were inſtantly 
read to the crowd, and heard with the 
moſt eager enthuſiaſm; but if any man 
was ſo fooliſh or unfortunate enough 
to ſay any thing in defence of the court 
or the nobles, or to expreſs any diſ- 
approbation of the conduct of the com- 
mons, nothing leſs than the ſwiftneſs 
of his heels, or his inſtantly ſubmit- 
ting to make a formal amende honor- 
able, by crying aloud, Vive le tiers. 
etat ! could fave him from immediate 
corporal ill treatment, 

As it is not eaſy to form any con- 
ception of the ſcenes which were ex- 
hibited at this time in theſe gardens, 
and by theſe orators, it may not per- 
haps be thought entirely incurious to 
relate the particulars of one of them, 
which was diſtinguiſhed by ſome pecu- 
liarities from the general claſs. We 
have heretofore ſhewn that M. d'Eſ- 
preſmenil, by his vigorous oppoſition 
in the parliameat ot Paris to the de. 
ſigns of the late miniſter, and by his 
conſequent impriſonment, had become 
the 1Jol of the populace. He had 
fince been elected by the nobility of 
Paris one of their deputies to the 
ſtates, and being charged as one of the 
great promoters of the obſtinacy ſhewn 
by that order in their conflict with the 
commons, not only loſt his former po- 
pularity, but became one of the moſt 
odious men in the kingdom, particu- 
larly with the Pariſians. One of the 
orators in the palais royale made a mo- 
tion one day, that as they could not 
reach his perſon, they ſhould burn bis 
houſe in Paris, and murder his wife 
and children, This horrid propoſal 
was received with ſuch marks of ap- 
probation as ſeemed to inſure its adop- 
tion ; but another orator thinking that 
this propoſal went too far, and know- 
ing that no appeal to juſtice or hu- 
manity could be of the ſmalleſt ule, 
mounted the ſtool in turn, and ha- 
rangued the mob in the following 
terms: Gentlemen, you may al- 
„ {ure yourſelves that the ſcheme of 
« revenge now propoſed would be no 
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„ puniſhment to the offender ;' for 
** his houſe and furniture belong to 
*«© the landlord; his wife belongs to 
*< the public; and his children may, 
„ perhaps, belong to ſome of your- 
« ſelves,” 0 

This ſcandalous and brutal jeſt, and 
as falſe in every ſenſe as it was brutal, 
was, however, ſo well calculated to 
ſuit the capacity and taſte of his au- 
ditors, that it produced the effect in- 
tended by the orator: the mob laughed, 
their rage evaporated in the clumſy 
jeſt, and M. d*Eſpreſmenil's houſe 
and family were ſaved. 

Thus were the Parifians gradually 
trained to defy all laws, to laugh at 
all ſubordination, and to contemplate 
the moſt inhuman cruelties without 
horror. It was at the ſame time 
aſtoniſhing to all who conſidered the 
natural temper of the nation, to be- 
hold the patience and inflexible perſe- 
verance with which theſe groupes of 
politicians in the palais royale, endured 
all the rigours of a burning ſun, and 
reſiſted all the calls of nature from 
morning till night, partly in liſtening 
to theſe orators, and partly in dif- 
playing their own knowledge and 
ability in affairs of government. 

Their general diſpoſition to revolt 
was now become ſo open and evident, 
that M. Neckar found it neceſſary to 
write a letter to M. du Croſne, giving 
an aſſurance from himſelf, that the 
court had no intention to diſſolve the 
ſtates general, For though Neckar 
was Intle liked by the leaders of any 
of the parties, he continued as dear as 
ever to the Pariſians, who ſtill truſted 
ſomething to his word, though not the 
leaſt to their king's 


The commons found themſelves now 


ſo ſtrong in the public ſapport, that 
they affected to treat the king's ſyſtem 
and declaration with that filent con- 
tempt which uſually attends propoſals 
of ſuch inſignificance as merit neither 
conſideration or anſwer. The nobles, 


however, declared that they would ad- 


here to it ; but their adherence came 
too late, and a plan of concord, which, 
if propoſed in time, might have been 
attended with happy effects, was now 
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ſtigmatized as a plan of diſguiſed 
| {lavery.. At the ſame time all things 
were ſubmitting to the powers in be- 
ing; and the archbiſhop of Paris, ter- 
rifed by the dangers he had already 
undergone, and ftill more by thoſe 
which he had yet to apprehend from 
the dreadful ferocity of the populace, 
appeared in the national aſſembly, ac- 
companied by the minority of the 
clergy, where they jointly withdrew 
their common proteſt. 

On the 24th of June, the count de 
Clermont Tonnere moved, that the 
nebles ſhould unite with the commons 
and was ably ſeconded by M. de Lally 
Tollendal. They both diſpiayed no 
common knowledge of government, 
and ſhewed the moſt ardent defire for 
the eſtabliſhment of one free and 
bappy, which none could be, unleſs it 
was at the ſame time rational and mo- 
derate, But however powerful or un- 
anſwerable their arguments might 
have been, or however cogent the ap- 
parent motives, or even the abſolute 
neceſſity of an immediate union, the 
majority could not bend to the bumi- 

jating meaſure of going to the hall of 
the commons, They were, however, 
ready to vote a general adherence to 
the king's plan ; and if an equal con- 
formity prevailed on the other fide, to 
unite for the preſent (according to its 
terms) with the other orders, and to 
conduct the public buſineſs with them 
in common. 

But the minority being tired out by 
this fruuleſs obſtinacy of their more 
pumerous brethren, and having like- 
wiſe diſtin objects in view, and bold. 
ing from the beginning principles con- 
genial with thoſe held by the all- con- 
quering party, formed a determina- 
tion on that very evening to unite 
with the commons. This they per- 
formed on the ſucceeding day, having 
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previouſly ſent a letter to their pref... 
dent, the duke of Luxemburgh, ex. 
preſſing concern at the ftep which nectſ. 
fity and duty compelled them to take, 

But in two days after the king ſent 
a preſſing exhortation to the ſolitary 
majority of the nobles to unite with 
the other orders, and thereby haſten 
the accompliſhment of his paternal 
views. A long and violent debate 
took place, in which the duke of Lux. 
emburgh read a letter from the count 
d' Artois, intimating that the king's 
perſon might be expoſed to immedi. 
ate danper, if the popular fury was 
rouzed by their refuſal. It was fin- 
gular upon this occaſion, that M. de 
Cazales, who has ſince been one of the 
moiſt conſtant, ſtrenuous, and determi. 
ned, as well as the molt able oppo. 
{ers of the violent meaſures purſued by 
the commons, yet at this time cried 
out with a moſt energetic voice, that, 
The conſtitution of the monarchy 
* is more ſacred than the monarch.” 
A ſtriking inſtance how little the no- 
bility were inclined to ſupport or renew 
the former defpotic government, The 
vote of union was, however carricd, 
and at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
the commons were acquainted that the 
nobles were coming into their hall.— 
They were accompanied by the re- 
maining diſſidents of the clergy, headed 
by the Cardinal de la Rochefoucault. 
The commons uſed their victory with 
moderation, and did not infult the 
vanquiſhed by any marks of triumph, 
or diſconcert them by ill-timed ap- 
plauſe. Both the duke of Luxemburgh 
and the cardinal were nice in their 
ſpeeches, in endeavouring to preſerve 
the point of honour, by declaring, that 
reſpect to the king was the principal 
_ which induced them to this mea- 

ure. 


AT THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


7 my laſt letter, I expreſſed awiſh, reform, would, for the preſent, con- 
1 that thoſe who ſo eagerly defire a fine their views to a reform in morals. 


At 
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At any rate, I ſhall direct my atten- 


tion to this object, appealing to dif- 
ferent claſſes of men. 

To you, Farmers, then, let me firſt 
addreſs myſelf. Of all the claſſes of 
men, in ſociety, you have, ſurely, the 
leaſt reaſon to complain; ſince fo- 
briety and regularity invariably ren- 
der your labours fucceſsfol. But, 
whilſt meeting in a diſorderly manner, 
you too often cloud your reaſon by in- 
temperance, 1s it a wonder, that the 
ſpirit of confuſion ſhould ruſh in among 
you? One murmur of diſcontent will 
ever generate another: and, amidit a 
multitude of complainers, evils will 
ariſe without end. Let me, then, re- 
commend to you, ſobriety. And, 
above all, accuſtom youri-lves to re- 


ſtect on the ſubitantial bleſſings which 


ſurround you, nor look forward to vi- 
ſionary felicity. You ſee defects, 
perhaps, in your condition: but in 
what condition are there not defects ? 
In human affairs, evil is every where 
blended with good.. By endeavour- 
ing to remove the one, take care that 
ye endanger not the other. By root- 
ing up the tares, beware leſt ye de- 
ſtroy the wheat alſo. With theſe im- 
preſhons, ye will doubtleſs be ſuf- 
ficiently guarded againſt the miſchiev- 
ous ſpirit of the times; nor a mo— 
ment liſten to the voice of the muti- 
nous or diſaffected to people of deſ- 
perate fortunes, who have nothing to 
loſe, whatever may be the event of 
their projects, and who, amidſt the 
general diforder which they are la- 
bouring to create, would probably 
riſe, like plunderers from a wreck, 
exulting in rapine, and reeking with 
murther | Far from you be ſuch con- 
duct! Venerate, with the fimplicity 
that becomes you, the God of your 
fathers : Pay a deference to hereditary 
ſtation : Reſpect the miniſters of the 
goſpel ; nor with-bold from them their 
rights! Aſſiſt the numerous poor with 
cheaztulneſs. 

From Farmers, let me turn to their 
Paflors; on whoſe character and con- 
duct depends the well being of the 
ſtate !—Yes, my brethren ; the ſal- 
vation of your country chiefly reſts on 
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you! Ve are, ſome of you, alarmed 
at ** the decline of the clerical cha- 
** radter e Bat I could eafily ſhow 
you, by a compariſon of the preſent 
with paſt times, that your feats oft 
this topic are vain, Nevertheleſs, 
you have vices amorg you. You are, 
many of you, diſſipated and licenti- 
ous, time-ſerving and vulgar, You 
are, many of you, more attentive to 
the tithes of your pariſhes, than the 
morals of your pariſhioners. Let me 
add, that there is yet another cha- 
racter among you, ioo conſpicuous 
to be left unnoticed—a creature o 
the imes—the polirically - officious 
prieſt: And I am concerned to ſay, 
that ſome „f you, (even d:gnitaries 
of the church) though bleſt with un- 
common talents, have ſhamefully de- 
graded yourſelves by an intemperate 
warmth in poli ice. One word more, 
and I have done with you I ſhould 
be glad to ſee your ſermons a little 
chriftianized ! I wiſh you to borrow 
leſs from the porch, and more from 
the mount. 

I would now ſpeak to the dentin 
minijtry : and I would ſpeak diſpale 
ſionately, Come, let us reaſon to- 
„ gether,” Such has, repeatedly, 
been the civil, the courteous invita- 
tion: but to no puryoſe, Triumph» 
ing in the proſpe& of that glorious 
day which is now breaking in the 
hemiſphere of liberty, the ſons of the 
conventicle hold no communion with 
darkneſs. Dazzl-d by the views of 
this divine illumination, there are 
ſome, whoſe paſſions have led them 
far aſtray from thoſe paths to which 
genius and lestning had originally 
directed the r fleps l- But enough 
with men of this deſcription it were 
idle to expoſtulate. | 

Nor, ye rural Squiresy to whom I 
next appeal, do expect much profit 
from my iabours in your vineyards, 
You have been accuſed of ignorance 
and ferocity of manners: you have 
been likened to the beaſts that you 
purſue. And a ſevere fatiriſt hath 
drawn your portraits; deſctibing an 
animal, 0 
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& In whom pride, folly, ignorance conſpire; 
& That hated animal, a Yahoo Squire,” “ 
But this is too ſtrong : it ſhall be ſome- 
what ſoftened, it is true, you are un- 
formed, though leſs ſo than your Sires ; 
a patrimony of 1500l. a year, ſeems 
to bo generally admitted as a good 
ſuccedaneum for all deficiencies, both 
mental and corporeal. Unenlightened 
by the benevolence of a liberal age, 
you are litigious as neighbours ; you 
are tyrannical as ſportſmen, Unin- 
ſtructed in the laws of the land, you 
yet pretend to adminiſter juſtice ; and 
one day, iſſuing from your kennels, 
you damn the whipper-in ; at another, 
attended by your truſty clerks, with 
your Burns at their backs, you move 
forward with mock dignity. It is 


thus, that, deſpiſed or ridiculed, you 


blunder through a life of ignominy. 
If gentlemen of ſuperior education— 
if the aobility of this country be not 
deaf to admonition, I would readily 
ay my compliments to an order of 
3 more worthy regard than the 
petty governors of a dog-kenne], I 
am far from joining ifſue with thoſe 
who deſpiſe the principal gentlemen— 
who look down on the Peers of this 
realm with contempt. Glance your 
eyes on the different. ſtations of men, 
through the counties of England: and 
you will find, that the nobility and 
gentry, properly ſo called, are the 
molt reſpectable in the rank of in- 
telectual bein gs. Of education at the 
beſt ſchools, both at home and abroad, 
they have had every advantage; and 
thoſe, who, according to the eſtates 
and honours of their family, poſſeſs 
reſolution enough to enable them to 
reſiſt the aſſaults of pride and luxury, 
have commonly diffuſed, within the 
circle of their influence, more ſub- 
ſtartial happineſs, than, perhaps, any 
other claſs of men on the face of the 
globe. Stimulated to generous actions 
by the examples of their fathers, who 
ſtill live in the rememberance of a 
grateful neighbourhood, they have an 
hereditary motive to virtue, ſuper- 
added to the principles of moral con- 


See Warton's 56 Newmarket,” a Poem. 


duct on which we act in general: in 
this light the pride of anceſtry is a 
noble paſſon, But the pride of an. 
ceſtry diſclaims all connection with 
ſuperciliouſneſs, faſtidiouſneſs, or ar- 
rogance — Truth, in the mean time, 
compels me to acknowledge, that too 
many of you, though leading cha. 
raters in your counties and in the 
State, act in a manner diametrically 
oppoſite to what we might naturally 
expect from you. You often treat 
with ſcornful indifference or deriſion, 
the perſons who have every right to 
your regard. Of the Clergy, in par. 
ticular, you ſpeak contemptuouſly : 
and your conduct towards this reſpect- 
able body of men correſponds with 
your profeſſions. But it is your un- 
governable indulgence of the ſenſual 
appetites that 1s moſt alarming to 
Morality. From this indulgence, how. 
ever, you debar, by every method, 
your inferiors. As the ſobriety of the 
poor appears neceſſary to political ſe. 
curity, even you, to whom all their 
immoralities may be traced, have been 
aſſiduous to ſuppreſs by legal autho- 
rity, what you countenance by per- 
ſonal example.,--The great man of 
the caſtle, perhaps, receives intelli- 
gence of an alehouſe riot: and the 
Worſhipſul Rector of his pariſh (the 
Chaplain to my Lord) Reps forward 
at his command, to 1erriiy the villa. 
gers into temperance, by vociferating 
a mittimus and a jail — But never, be 
aſſured, will gaming or ebriety, or a 
profanation of the Sabbath, be ex- 
pelled by pains and peralties from the 
hamlet, whilſt they exiſt unpuniſhed 
in the caſtle.—Let me entreat you, 
then, as your example is really of por- 
tentous conſequence, to aſſert your 
real dignity. Cultivate the eſteem 
of your neighbourhood ; reſiding there 
as long as your Parliamentary buſi- 
neſs will permit, and attending to the 
wants and reaſonable wiſhes of all 
around you, Check the progreſs of 
corruption in boroughs. Venerate the 
-1ergy 3 and endeavour to give them 
every degree of conſequence, by in+ 
viting them, frequently, to your tables, 
and thus detaching them from unbe- 


coming 


Cos 


comiog connechjons. For, remem- 
her—on the conduct of the Clergy, 
your very exiftence depends. When 
the parochial Clergy, in particular, 
are ſunk fo low as to become con- 
temptible in the eyes of the yalgar, 
E tremble for yourſelves ! 

What I am here recommending to 
the Temporal Lords, is more peculiarly 
I the duty of the Spiritaal. But the 
C 3:/ops—T ſhall not preſume to ad- 
viſe! nor is advice required, Ir is 
from the fincerity of ey 5 I ſpeak, 
while I declare that the. Prelates of 


= England are, in my eftimation, an 


ornament to human nature. And, 
never did Religion appear more love- 
© ly than in the perſons of a Louth, a 
Horne, a Bagot, à Porteous, or a 
klincheliffe. + a 

From Prelates, I would direct my 
view to Kings. 
the ſobject of moral conduct, eher a 
King or a Qucen, who are allowed, 
autidſt all the virulence of Democracy, 
to be eminently virtuous and religious, 
would be to diſcredit my humble, 
though well-meant effay, by imper- 
tinence; and fruſtrate every effort to 
do good, by the groſſeſt abſurdity. 
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But, to addreſs on 


45t 
That on the ſplendour of their cha- 
raters, not a ſhadow of vice hath 
fallen, is plain from the Rolliad, the 
Probationary Odes, and other ſatiri- 
cal performances; the authors of 
which, though they have diſplayed all 
that malignity or levity could ſuggeſt, 
or the moſt determined induſtry could 
collect, to the diſparagement of the 
R- Perſon, yet have exhibited no- 
thing to its prejudice; unleſs we ex- 
pect Kings to be exempt from the tri- 
vial errors of humanity, In this point 
of view, the ſatire I have mentioned, 
may be conſidered as the ſtrongeſt 
panegyric. And never fat on the 
throne of Britain, a King more be. 
loved by his ſubjeRs !—This is a fact, 
of which his illneſs furniſhed a moſt 
unequivocal proof. Vain, then, are 
the fears of the Loyal !—Should ever 
the moment arrive, when it may be 
neceſſary to ſtand forth, to guard our 
Sovereign from danger, I am confi- 
dent that a large majority in this 
kingdom, would be ready to pour out 
their life blood in his defence: nay, 
I truſt they would glory in the ſa- 
crifice | IMPARTIALs. 


F Several, but juſt deceaſed, 


re ecrrrrnnnenn ene ———_—— 


METHOD OF RAISING EARLY POTATOES, 


HITHERTO KEPT SECRET AMONGST A FEW PLANTERS; 


Communicated to the Surveyor of the County of Lancaſter, by Mr. Blundell, of 
Ormſkirk. | 


Ne AS HIRE was the firſt county 
in this kingdom in which the 
potatoe was grown; and as 1t is able at 
this day to boaſt a ſuperior cultivation 
in that important article, in which 
it ſtill ſtands unrivalled, it may be re- 
quiſite to deſcend to particulars in re- 
gard to the management of that crop: 

1. A (ward, or freſh lay, is deſi- 


The ſurveyor has made ſome experiments 
to aſcertain the bet mode of cutting the ſets; 
for, if the potatoes be ſet whole, putrefacticn 
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rable, but not always requiſite. Good 


crops have been frequently raiſed from 


lands exhauſted. The ground you: 
previouſly cleaned by ploughings, an 


Planted (if the ground can be got into 


condition in April) in drills about 
three feet diſtance, and from twelve 
to nine inches aſunder, in each drill, 
the ſeis “ placed immediately upon 


does not always enſue, and which ſeems ad- 


. vantageous to the following crop; a ſet of a 


large ſize, to a certain degree, is better than a 
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long dung from the yard, &c. but 
dung from the great towns produces 
a wonderful effect upon lands not for- 
merly accuſtomed to that article, and 
it is ſuppoſed will generally enrich 
twice as far, with equal effect, as the 
manure formerly uſed from the farm- 
yard, &c. This is experienced in the 
lands bordering upon the canals. 

2. Although April be the prime 
ſeaſon for producing a crop of good 
potatoes for the table, becauſe this 
vegetable requires a certain portion 
of time, to acquire that degree of 
maturity which renders it peculiarly 
mellow and farinaceous, yet it is fre- 
quently planted as late as May,oreven 
June, and yet produces abundant 
crops, but not of the ſame matured 
quality as thoſe planted at a more 
early ſeaſon, . 

3. The apprehenſion of froſls (by 
which, if the tops are caught, after 
breaking the ſurface, they pine aud 
ficken, and the hopes of the huſband- 

man are blaſted) ſometimes operate 
againſt this early ſeaſon; yet good 
planters riſque the chance of froſts, in 
order to obtain ſuperior quality, 

4. The crops are kept clean from 
weeds by the plough, firſt by turning 
a furrow, left for that purpoſe, to- 
wards the young plants, as ſoon as 
they appear; and then by turning a 
furrow from ea: h fide of the drill, and 
which is ſometimes, if very foul, har. 
rowed by a ſmall triangolar harrow, 
running through each drill, After 
the weeds have been ſo expoſed, the 
furrow is turned back again, and 
ſometimes the ſame plough, or a dou- 


ſmall one. The beſt method he has yet dif- 
covered is taking off the ſprout, or nole end, 
and the umbilical, or tail end of the potatce, 
and having the middle entirely for the ſet; the 
worſt method of cutting the potatoe appears to 
him cutting the potatoe down the middle, from 
-noſe to tail end; a practice but too common. 
* Of the Cheſter potatoe, the ſurveyor ha d 
an opportunity of viewing the produce of a crop, 
lying upon the ſurface of the ground, after being 
juſt taken up, belonging to Colonel Mordaunt, 
of Halfail, in Lancaſhire, An intelligent far- 
mer, who accompanied me, conſeſſed, and we 
both agreed, that we never ſaw fo abundant # 
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ble-wriſted one, runs up each drill 


once more; beſides the deſtruction of 1 
weeds, the land, by theſe operations, 1 
is looſened, and expoſed to the ſon ann 
and air, which contributes greatly to Wh 
1mprove the crop. 1 


5. The variety of ſeeds in uſe are 
numerous—Ox-noble, and the cluſter 
potatoe, are planted for the cattle ;* 
the pink-eye, and a variety of others, 
with different kinds of kidney-pota. 
toes for the table. The old winter 
red, as it is ſometimes called, ought 
to be mentioned for its peculiar god. 
neſs in the ſpring, when other kinds 
have loſt their flavour ; this potatoe 


is then in its beſt perfection; it has. L 
another quality, that of never having | 1 
been known to curl, There are allo _ 
great varieties of early potatoes, and No 
great attention is paid to raiſing new 2 
ſorts of the beſt qualities from ſeeds, 5 
of what 1s called the crabs, or ſuckles, * 
which grow upon the ſtems. 1 A 
| 6. Great attention is paid to charge 12 
ing the ſeed occaſionally, to prevent Ir f 
the curl,+ the practice of obtaining wy 
freſh ſeed from Scoiland, (as was the 55 
cuſtom a few years ago) is not now ſo k 
frequent; a change from the mods - 
lands, and vice wer/a, being generally — 
ſufficient, A change of land is. alſo 21 
deſirable, but not always practicable: . 
crops have been ſucceſsfully taken, 3 
for a ſucceſſion of years, from the ſame wy 
lands, | 508 
7. The produce of a crop is, on a hy 
medium, from two to three hundred _—_ 
meaſures, or buſhels, the ſtatute acre, * 
The early potatoes are generally 56 
planted in beds, in rows about eight ar 
crop; and yet, as we were informed, without ſof 
any dung, from a lay. The cluſter, or cong- the 
lomorated, or Suffolk, (for ſo it is called by Mr. n 
Howard, who firſt introduced it to notice), was ¶ the 
cu'tivated in this country twenty-five years ago, ¶ cox 
from ſets left by that gentleman with the Society 
for the promotion of Arts and Commerce. Vice 
Doſlie's Memoirs, vol. x. It has fince been - 
produced from ſeed, and, though much improved Wl * P 
in ſhape, retains the red colour and ſaccharine the 
taſte, | had 
By a buſhel of potatoes, is generally meant whi 
golb. before they are cleaned, at « 


inches 


hes 


inches diſtant, and the ſets about four 
or five inches ſeparate, becauſe thoſe 
early potatoes, being of a leſs ſize, re- 
quire a ſmaller ſpace; but the ad- 
vanced price theſe early crops fetch at 


ticle to the cultivator*, who, beſides 
reaping a profit from this early pro- 
duce, has his grounds prepared for 
another crop the ſame ſeaſon. The 
markets of Mancheſter, Oldham, 
Rochdale, and the neighbourhood, 
are ſupplied with great quantities, 
not only from Warrington, but as far 
as Rufford, Scariſbrick, &c, 

Upon the ſame ground from which 
a crop has already been taken, the 
early + ſeed potatoes are in ſome places 
aſterwards planted, and which, after 
being got up about November, and 
immediately cut up into ſets, and pre- 
ſerved in oat mells, f or ſaw-duſt, 


here they remain till March, when 


they are planted, after having taken 
off one ſprit, and planted with another 
of a length ſufficient to appear above 
ground in the ſpace of a week. 

But the moſt approved method is, 
they cut the ſets, and put them on a 
room floor, where a ſtrong current of 
air can be introduced at pleaſure, the 
ſets laid thinner, viz. about two lays 
in depth, and covered with the like 
materials (ſhells or ſaw-duſt) about 
wo inches thick : this ſcreens them 
from the winter froſts, and keeps them 
moderately warm, but at the ſame 
time admits air to ſtrengthen them, 
and harden their ſhoots, which they 
improve by opening the doors and 
windows on every opportunity of mild 
ſoft weather: they frequently examine 
them, and when the ſhoots are ſprung 
an inch and a half, or two inches, 
they carefully remove one half of their 
covering, with a wooden rake, or with 


* Mr, Eccleſton took the ſurveyor to view 
a piece of ground 3o perches, (eight yards to 
the perch) the early potatoes raiſed upon which 
had been ſold for 3ol. in the year 1793; after 
which a crop of turneps had been on, which, 
at 6d. per buſh2l, were worth < J. per acre; 
after which the ſame land was to be cropped 
with wheat. : 

+ The early potatoe is a diſtin ſpecies, of 
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the hands, taking care not to diſturb 
or break the ſhoots: in this manner 
they remain till the planting ſeaſon, 
giving them all the air poſſible by the 
doors and windows, when it can be 


done ſafely from froſt: by this method 


the ſhoots at top become green, leaves 
are ſprung, and moderately hardy. 
They plant then in rows, in the uſual 
method, by a ſetting ſlick, and 
carefully rake up the cavities made by 
the ſetting ſtick ; by this method they 
are enabled to bear a little froſt with- 
out injury. The earlieſt potatoe is the 
ſuperfine white kidney; from this 
ſort, upon the ſame ground, have 


been raiſed four crops, having ſets 


from the repoſitory ready to put in as 
ſoon as the others were taken up; and 
a fifth crop is ſometimes raiſed from 
the tame lands of winter lettuce. 

The above is the excellent infor- 
mation communicated by Mr. J. 
Blundell. 

8. The manner of taking them up 
varies. The three pronged fork is in 
general uſe—the ſoil turned over, the 
weeds picked out, the potatoes ga- 
thered and ſeparated according to their 
ſize, by the ſame perſon, Another 
practice 1s, for a ſtrong man to take 
a three pronged fork, but crooked 
(the ſame which is generally uſed to 
pull dung out of the cart) which he 
ſtrikes down between every root, and 
pulls over, laying the roots bare, which 
are taken up by two children that fol- 
low. Another practice is, to turn a 
furrow from the potatoes, with a Ro- 
therham plough, and then with ano» 
ther plough, furniſhed only with a 
ſhare, to turn up the potatoes, which 
are afterwards gathered, ; 

After the potatoes are pathered, 
and ſufficiently dryed, they are put 
together in heaps, 1n the ſhape of the 


which there are yet great varieties. The buſhel 
mentioned in Mr. Young's Farmer's Tour is 
only 481b. which accounts for the large number 


of buſhels, 427, at which he averages the pro- 


duct of an acre, A ſtatute acre in Walton, lait 
year, produced 228 buſhels, of golb. which is 
exactly Mr. Young's average, or 427 buſhels of 
48l1b. 

J Vulgarly called mcal-fhudes, 
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long dung from the yard, &c. but 
dung from the great towns produces 
a wonderful effe& upon lands not for- 
merly accuſtomed to that article, and 
it is ſuppoſed will generally enrich 
twice as far, with equal effect, as the 
manure formerly uſed from the farm- 
yard, &c. This is experienced in the 
lands bordering upon the canals, 

2. Although April be the prime 
ſeaſon for producing a crop of good 
potatoes for the table, becauſe this 
vegetable reqtires a certain portion 
of time, to acquire that degree. of 
maturity which renders 1t peculiarly 
mellow and farinaceous, yet it is fre- 
quently planted as late as May,oreven 
June, and yet produces abundant 
crops, but not of the ſame matured 
quality as thoſe planted at a more 
early ſeaſon, \ 

3. The apprehenſion of froſls (by 
which, if the tops are caught, after 
breaking the ſurface, they pine aud 
ficken, and the hopes of the huſband- 
man are blaſted) ſometimes operate 
againſt this early ſeaſon z yet good 
planters riſque the chance of froſts, in 
order to obtain ſuperior quality, 

4. The crops are kept clean from 
weeds by the plough, firſt by turning 
a furrow, left for that purpoſe, to- 
wards the young plants, as ſoon as 
they appear; and then by turning a 
furrow from eat h fide of the drill, and 
which is ſometimes, if very foul, har. 
rowed by a ſmall triangular harrow, 
running through each drill, After 
the weeds have been ſo expoſed, the 
furrow is turned back again, and 
ſometimes the ſame plough, or a dou- 


ſmall one. The beſt method he has yet dif- 
covered is taking off the ſprout, or noſe end, 
and the umbilical, or tail end of the potatce, 
and having the middle entirely for the ſet; the 
worſt method of cutting the potatoe appears to 
him cutting the potatoe down the middle, from 
noſe to tail end; a practice but too common, 
* Of the Cheſter potatoe, the ſurveyor ha d 
an opportunity of viewing the produce of a crop, 
lying upon the ſurface of the ground, after being 
juſt taken up, belonging to Colonel Mordaunt, 
of Halſail, in Lancaſhire, An intelligent far- 
mer, who accompanied me, confeſſed, and we 
$oth agreed, that we never ſaw fo abundant æ 
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ble-wriſted one, runs up each drill 


once more; beſides the deſtruction of . 
weeds, the land, by theſe operations x N 
is looſened, and expoſed to the fo an 
and air, which contributes greatly te 04 
improve the crop. b 
5. The variety of ſeeds in uſe are 977 
numerous—Ox-noble, and the cluſtef, 
potatoe, are planted for the cattle; "4.4 
the pink-eye, and a variety of others irs 
with different kinds of kidney-pota wo K 
toes for the table. The old winte "ah 
red, as it is ſometimes called, ought 1 
to be mentioned for its peculiar godd 9 0 
neſs in the ſpring, when other kind: * 
have loſt their flavour; this potatoe 117 
is then in its beſt perfection; it had 
another quality, that of never having. eſs 
been known to curl, There are all = 4 
great varieties of early potatoes, anc 3 
great attention is paid to raiſing ne 5 
ſorts of the beſt qualities from ſeeds 27 
of what 1s called the crabs, or ſuckles * 
which grow upon the ſtems. i 4 
6. Great attention is paid to chang 5 
ing the ſeed occaſionally, to prevent . wy 
the curl the practice of obtaining * 
freſh ſeed from Scotland, (as was th *. 
cuſtom a few years ago) is not now ſofff,, f 
frequent; a change from the moſs 2 
lands, and vice wer/a, being generally arms 
ſutticient, A change of land is. alf. ul * 
deſirable, but not always practicable: % 3 
crops have been ſucceſsfully raken, Se 
for a ſucceſſion of years, from the ſame EY 
lands, ey * 
7. The produce of a crop is, on a * 
medium, from two to three hundred 35 | 
meaſures, or buſhels, the ſtatute acre, N 
The early potatoes are generally 11 
planted in beds, in rows about eigh 1 
crop; and yet, as we were inſormed, without ſoft 1 
any dung, from a lay, The cluſter, or cong- then 


lomorated, or Suffolk, (for ſo it is called by Mr. 


Howard, who firſt introduced it to notice), was 
cultivated in this country twenty-five years ago 
from ſets left by that gentleman with the Societ 
for the promotion of Arts and Commerce. Vice 
Doflie's Memoirs, vol. x. It has fince bee 
produced from ſeed, and, though much improved 
in ſhape, retains the red colour and ſaccharine 
taſte. | | 

T By a buſhel of potatoes, is generally meant 
golb. before they are cleaned, 


iche 


inches diſtant, and the ſets about four 
or five inches ſeparate, becauſe thoſe 
early potatoes, being of a leſs ſize, re- 
qoire a ſmaller ſpace; but the ad- 
vanced price theſe early crops fetch at 


ticle to the cultivator“, who, beſides 
Reaping 2 profit from this early pro- 
Juce, has his grounds prepared for 
mother crop the ſame ſeaſon. The 
markets of Mancheſter, Oldham, 
Rochdale, and the neighbourbood, 
ire ſupplied with great quantities, 
not only from Warrington, but as far 
25 Rufford, Scariſbrick, &c. 
Upon the ſame ground from which 
crop has already been taken, the 
early + ſeed potatoes are in ſome places 
afterwards planted, and which, after 
being got up about November, and 
immediately cut up into ſets, and pre- 
erved in oat wells, t or ſaw-duſt, 
where they remain till March, when 
they are planted, after having taken 
Jeff one ſprit, and planted with another 
of a length ſufficient to appear above 
ground in the ſpace of a week. 

But the moſt approved method is, 
they cut the ſets, and put them on a 
„oom floor, where a ſtrong current of 
ar can be introduced at pleaſure, the 
ſets laid thinner, viz. about two lays 
in depth, and covered with the like 
materials (ſhells or ſaw-duſt) about 
wo inches thick : this ſcreens them 
from the winter froſts, and keeps them 
moderately warm, but at the ſame 
time admits air to ſtrengthen them, 
„and harden their ſhoots, which they 
improve by opening the doors and 
 Evindows on every opportunity of mild 
ſoft weather: they frequently examine 
them, and when the ſhoots are ſprung 
an inch and a half, or two inches, 
Mthey carefully remove one half of their 
covering, with a wooden rake, or with 


* Mr. Eccleſton took the ſurveyor to view 
vedF® piece of ground 30 perches, (eight yards to 
the perch) the early potatoes raiſed upon which 
had been ſold for 3ol. in the year 1793; after 
anYvbich a crop of turneps had been own, which, 
at 6d. per buſh2l, were worth 5 J. per acre; 
after which the ſame land was to be cropped 
with wheat, 


hel + The early potatoe is 2 diſtin ſpecies, of 
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the hands, taking care not to diſturb 
or break the ſhoots: in this manner 
they remain till the planting ſeaſon, 
giving them all the air poſſible by the 
doors and windows, when it can be 


done ſafely from froſt: by this method 


the ſhoots at top become preen, leaves 
are ſprung, and moderately hardy. 
They plant then in rows, in the uſual 
method, by a ſetting-ſtick, and 
carefully rake up the cavities made by 
the ſetting ſtick ; by this method they 
are enabled to bear a little froſt with- 
out injury, The earlieſt potatoe is the 


ſuperfine white kidney; from this 


ſort, upon the ſame ground, have 
been raiſed four crops, having ſets 
from the repoſitory ready to put in as 
ſoon as the others were taken up ; and 
a fifth crop is ſometimes raiſed from 
the ſame lands of winter lettuce. _ 

The above is the excellent infor- 
mation communicated by Mr. J. 
Blundell, 

8. The manner of taking them up 
varies. The three pronged fork is in 
general uſe—the ſoil turned over, the 
weeds picked out, the potatoes ga- 
thered and ſeparated according to their 
ſize, by the ſame perſon, Another 
practice 1s, for a ſtrong man to take 
a three pronged fork, but crooked 
(the ſame which 1s penerally uſed ro 
pull dung out of the cart) which he 
ſtrikes down between every root, and 
pulls over, laying the roots bare, which 
are taken up by two children that fol- 
low, Another practice is, to turn a 
furrow from the potatoes, with a Ro- 
therham plough, and then with ano- 
ther plough, furniſhed only with a 
ſhare, to turn up the potatoes, which 
are afterwards gathered. ; 

After the potatoes are gathered, 
and ſufficiently dryed, they are put 
together in heaps, in the ſhape of the 


which there are yet great varieties. The buſhel 
mentioned in Mr. Young's Farmer's Tour is 


only 48lb. which accounts for the large number 


of buſhels, 427, at which he averages the pro- 
duct of an acre, A ſtatute acre in Walton, lait 
year, produced 228 buſhels, of golb. which is 
exactly Mr. Young's average, or 427 buſhels of 
dlb. 
J Vulgarly called meal - ſnudes. 
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« Gentlemen, 


roof of à building, covered cloſely 
with ſtraw, which ſhould be drawn 
ſtraight, and to meet from each fide 
in a point at the top, about ſix inches 
in thickneſs, and then covered with 
mould, cloſely compaQted together, 
by frequent applications of the ſpade; 
after which, Mr, Eccleſton makes 
holes in the mould, at the fides and 
tops of theſe repolitories, as deep as 
the ſtraw, and about three yards diſ- 
tant, to permit the air, which, he 
ſays, viſibly ariſes from the fermen- 
tation, to eſcape ; after the fermen- 
tation has ceaſed, the holes are cloſed, 
to prevent the effects of froſts or rain. 

9. The utility of the application of 
potatoes to feeding ſtock, is ſuffici- 
ently known, but not ſufficiently prac- 
tiſed, —Converting the produce into 
immediate caſh, by taking it to mar- 
ket, is a ſtronger temptation than 
waiting the more tedious proceſs of 


of parchaſirg ſtock, and fattening the 


To the EniTORs of the KENTISH REGISTER, 


of Puror annexed paper fell very lately 


into my hands. It ſeems to al- 
lude to a very ſingular pamphlet, 
which was induſtrioufly circulated at 
Canterbury, not many years fince ;— 
Be that as it may, it ſets the abſur- 
dity of the new philoſophy—or in 
plain Engliſh—of infidelity, in a very 
ſtrong and proper light. 
It is very much at your ſervice, and 

| I am, &c. 

. Ofober 7, 1794. 
„ An Aoprtss to the Irnant- 
TANTS of the County of Kent in ge- 
neral, and of the CITY of CAN TER -· 
BURY in particular, exhorting them 
to change a falſe opinion, and to know 
better for the future. By Gu1ioo 


Faws, Citizen of Rome. 


* e=Ridentein dicere verum 
„ Quid vitat ? = HoRaACE, 


+*« Give me leave to addreſs you 


on the ſubject of a very great miſtake 


K EN TIS H. REOGIS Sy ER, 


away. 


cattle ; but a ſource of improvement 


to the land, and conſequently ſupe. 


rior in the iſſue, is by this means done 


10. From the 
ſumed by flock, it may not be amiſg 
to mention the manner of boiling, &c. 
which is almoſt univerſally by ſteam, 
in a large hamper or tub, perforated, 
and placed over the water; in this 
way they are readier for uſe than by 
being immerged in water; after which 
they are given either warm or cold, 
mixed with chaff, bran, hay-feeds, 
barley, or oatmeal, 

To conclude, if America, whence 
this choice vegetable was firft import. 
ed, had yielded nothing elſe to the 
reſearches of the European than the 

otatoe, the preſent generation would 
— reaſon to be thankful for the ac. 
quifition, and to the planters in Lan- 
caſhire, for their ſpiizted atrenticn to 


the cultivation of that excellent root. 


you all labour under, and I am very 
defirous to ſet you right: I am come 
a great way for that purpoſe : but I 


don't regard my trouble: I hate to 


ſee people blind, and I wiſh to open 
their eyes. 
But before I proceed, permit me 
to hint to you my apprehenſions that 
you would “ ſtart and ſtand aghaſt” 
at what you would ſuppoſe an addreſs 
from the ſpirit of Guy Fawks ; but 
theſe apprehenſions were ſoon te- 
moved on recollecting that you have 
been not very long ago convinced, 
beyond all doubt, by a wonderful 
pamphlet, that hey are 1GNORANT 
people who ſuppaſe that a man conſiſts 
of two different ſubſtances=that when 
a man died, thty—iheſe IGNORANT 
proplemſuppoſed that theſe two ſub- 
ftanies were ſeparated from each other : 
There is ſo much profound learning 
conveyed in theſe ſentences, that with- 
out ſtaying to deduce conſequences, 
they convinced me that you-would be 
aſſured 


eat quantities con- 


E e e e os — 


7 — XY 


aſſured of the materiality of the writer 
of this addreſs, | | 

„% Nor would I have you imagine 
that the ſabjet of my addreſs will be 
political: The King (God bleſs him :) 
the Lords and the Commons (for all 
of whom I have a profound reſpect) 
may reſt undiſturbed by my pen: In 
nothing am I like the bold /p?rir—l 
beg pardon, I mean—Man, whoſe 
name I bear, but in that name, and 
in a noble deſire to ſap and overturn 
foundations: Believe me, there ie 
nothing like ſtriking at the root. 

«« But to detain you with no longer 
preface: I will firſt lay down one 
plain maxim, and then proceed to 
point out your miſtake. | 

% The maxim is this: a Man 
OUGHT NEVER TO BELIEVE WHAT 
ME CANNOT COMPREHEND: This 
certainly is what you willreadily allow, 
Yes, yes, you ſay, all this is quite rea- 
ſonable, and what then ?—Why then, 
1 ſay, that the pen with which I write, 
is not a pen — hat lady's tongue while 
ſhe talks, lies perfectly ſtill—and the 
cabbage upon your table was no cab- 
bage, but an inexplicable ſomething. 

% Perhaps you will be apt to ſay— 
this is triffling—not at all :—There 
are no ſuch trifles as you ſuppoſe—I 
do aſlure you. | 

He Nuge Seria ducent 
In Mala.— 

«© The work is ſtill to come, believe 
me: but {uffer me to dwell a little 
longer on theſe trifles as you are 
pleaſed ta call them, before I goon to 
that worſt.— | 

«« ] dare ſay you all remember the 
Rory of the philoſopher who argued 
againſt motion, and of his opponent 
who confuted him by rifing up and 
walking : but whatever this might 
once have been, will it zow be allowed 
as a convincing argument? Did it 
make the ſceptical philoſopher a whit 
wiſer? did it make him comprehend 
the cauſe and the internal nature of 
motion: Oh no, no—Irt is a vulgar 
proverb, which ſays, ſteing is believing 
but know better: - comprehenſion 
is the only true foundation of belief. 
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My pen, for inftance ;- what proof 
can be brought of its exiſtence ? Can 
you underitand the riſe of the infant 
quill ? The progreſs of its nutrition ? 
The circulation of its juices ? The 
manner of its growth from the parent 
wing? Are you intimately acquainted 
with this work of nature? Can you 
perfectly comprehend it? Why then 
believe what you do not underſtand ? 

*« You hear that lady talk—very well 
can you comprehend what puts her 
tongue in motion ?—Pho—prithee be 
ſerious—I mean, can you clearly un- 
derſtand the nature of the original 
fountain which ſupplies that copious 
ſtream of yolubility ? 

„ But perhaps you will find my mean. 
ing more evidenily in the cabbage . 
ihe vegetable was ſeemingly good, 
and to your taſle pleaſing, but what 
proot does this bring that it was areal 
cabbage? Can you comprehend the 
beginning, and continuance, and 
thoroughly inveſtigate the nature of 
its vegetation ? How did it break firſt 
from its hard ſeed? By what power 
did it expand, and ſwell and ripen ? 
Come, my philoſopher, explain. 
You cannot (you ſay,) you do not 
comprehend it—very well, then do 
not believe that what you ſaw and eat 
was indeed and in reality a cabbage. 

Now then we are coming to the 
worſt, which I before told you of ;— 

«© But as this is a very ſerious buſi- 
neſs, I beſeech you to be very atten- 
tive and very grave, 

J obſerve that many of you every 
day walk about the ftreets, -and more 
are very actively engaged in ſome em- 
ploy ment of buſineſs or pleaſure— 
molt of all fit ſtill and do nothing: 
and all the while ye very gravely and 
no doubt very wiſely, think yourſelves 
men and women ;—now here is your 
grand miſtake-wye are no ſuch things 
—Not a creature of you is at this mo- 
ment alive ye are not in a flate of exe 
ience - you, fir, are not a man, and 
you madam, are not a woman. 


Now, my adept, tuck back your hair 
And I will pour into your ear 
Learning — 
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IJ apprehend it will not be denied 
that man, and woman too, whatever 
the Turks may think of ir, conſiſts of 


two parts—the body and the ſoul-I 


will ſteer clear of thoſe rocks ghoft, and 
ſpirit:— The body, a heavy clod of 


earth, groſs and material. The ſoul, | 


an active etherial Being, light and 
immaterial:— I ſay not a word about 
which of theſe may be een or fel. 
nor enter on the leaſt upon the igno- 
rance of ſuppoſing theſe ſeparated from 
each other : It is ſufficient for me that 
they are united—united in ſuch a 
manner as to compoſe that animal, 
called man. This being allowed, as 
I think nobody alive (chat is nobody 
who thinks himſelf alive,) but will 
allow, the grand point comes to be 
roved. | 

*© But hold: in order to go upon ſure 
grounds let us recur to our fundamen- 
tal maxim—NeveR TO BELIEVE 
WHAT WE CANNOT COMPREHEND, 
It is quite neceſſary to keep that in 
mind—in the depths of metaphyſical 
diſcuſſion (for all this is very deep) 1 
was afraid we ſhould loſe fight of this, 
with this light then to guide vs, let 
us fail boldly into the ocean of en- 
quiry. 

T his flar of maxims ſhines ſerene 

And gilds the horrors of the deep. 


« Are. you then a man or are you 
not ? It is a ſerious queſtion : let me per- 
ſuade you to give it a moment's conſi- 
deration :=-7 oz think you are-I tel] you 
you are 29: for conſult common ſenſe : 
Is it poſſible for matter to be moved 
by a ſomething totally different from 
itſelf?— That matter can move matter 
every fool knows, as every cricket 
match will evince, but that any thing 
elſe ſhould move it, is not to be con- 
ceived and therefore impoſſible : apply 
this profourd reaſoning to the ſoul and 
the body: can you comprehend how 
the ſoul moves or animates the body ? 
It contradicts all ideas of motion and 
power, and. therefore you cannot come 
prehend it; and therefore the conſe- 
quence is irreſiſtible; THERE 13 NO 
SUCH TRING'AS A MAN, 

„ Perhaps ignorant people will be 
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apt to ſay that when a man dies the 
body becomes a clod, becauſe the foul 
has left it : my anſwer to this ſhall be 
very ſhort becauſe very full: you art 
but you do not prove / IT cannot com- 
prehend, therefore I will not believe.—. 

*« Impertinent folks will here, in all 
probability, remind me of the fable of 
the fly in St. Paul's cupola, who ſlopt, 
ſurveyed, examined, and found inf. 
nite fault with the ſtruture—the pro- 
portion of the rotundo—the roughneſs 
of the poliſh—the courſeneſs of the 
painting—and will be ready to tell us 
that we know juſt as much of the ſub. 


ject we are talking of as the fly did of 


the building he ſurveyed—and grave. 
ly affirm in a /aveet little moral * that 
we ſhould never eſtimate things be- 
yond our reach by the narrow ſtand. 
ard of our own capacities: Now 
all this wiſdom is arrant nonſenſe, and 
J infift upon it that the fly was a very 
ſagacious ly—and had a right to exa- 
mine, and ſurvey with his microſcopic 
eye the building before him—yes, and 
to find fault with and condemn too 
what he could not comprehend :— 
But I forbear: I grow too warm: I 
will reſume a gentler and more placid 
Ityle.— 

«© Now my good friends, let us a 
little conſider the miſtake I have 
pointed out to you: there is no ſuch 
creature as 2 man: for, pray conſider : 
can contradiQtory natures unite ?=Light 
and darkneſs ?—Body and ſoul ?—Fire 
and water? — What abſurdities ! gen- 
tlemen, examine for yourſelves : let 
no man deceive you by ſpecious pre- 
tences 1nto a belief that you are liv- 
ing creatures at this very moment ;—- 
for how, in what manner, by what 
means, you are ſuch, you cannot in 
the leaſt comprehend, therefore you 
have moſt frong and rational grounds 
to doubt and to diſbelieve your own 
exiſtence. 

What a glorious milt of obſcurity 
has this maxim of ours raiſed round 
us: Newer to believe what we cannot 
comprehend ;—=Charming and ſenſible! 
and how wonderful are its effects: It 
at once puts out the light of the ſun 
extinguiſnes the ſtars—dries up the 
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ſea—ſweeps every vegatable and tree 
from the face of the earth; and, as for 
All thoſe little creepers on it, called men, 
It delightfully reduces them in an 
inſtant to nothing 

„ What—though people who deem 
themſelves wiſe will tel] us that nature 
is full of myſteries! I ſay, there is no 
fuch thing as a myſtery in nature, for 
if that be allowed, behold to what a 
bleſſed ſtate every thing is reduced ? 
But we are toſt upon the horns of a 
dilemma. If we believe our own ex- 
iſtence, we believe what we cannot 
comprehend ; which you know, gen- 
tlemen, is abſurd, —If we diſbelieve 
our own exiſtence, then we are anni- 
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hilated——which you know, gentlemen, 
is a comfortable reflection. What 
remains then, but that 1 add my ex- 
hortation to you to turn from a falſe 
opinion which ye have hitherto enter- 
tained, and to know better for the 
future, — Ves, gentle reader, you are 
only modeſtly and affectionately re- 
queſted to believe that you are no 
longer alive=that you are 
NOBODY AND NOTHING. 


* I have only one line—yes two- 


lines more to add from Johnny Gay, 
and I have done, 


Our letter has a moral, and no doubt 
You all have ſenſe enough to find it out, 
A. 33> 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ROCKS OF ADERSBACH 
IN BOHEMIA, | 


— — — 


HES E rocks are ſituated to the 
ſouth of the village of Aderſ- 
bach, belonging to the family of the 
Counts of Kolowrath, not far from 
Trautenau, at the foot of the moun- 
tains called Reiſengebirge, near the 
frontiers of Sileſia. 
This foreſt of rocks is perceived at 
a great diſtance.— An army of giants, 
drawn up in battle array, on en im- 
menſe field, is the image which ſo na- 
turally preſents itſelf to view, that on 
the firſt glance it ſtruck me that the 
whole chain of mountains, of which 
this forms the border, might hence 
have received its name of Reiſenge- 
birge (Giant's mountain), I have, 
however, reaſon ta believe that this 
denomination exiſted before the 
Aderſbach offered the ſpectacle which 
now attraGts the notice of travellers, 
The nearer we approach theſe rocks, 
avd the more we remark their ;eal 
height, the more it 1s perce(yed that 
the grouped: maſſes are innumerable. 
Each of theſe piles is inſulated, like 
a great ſtack of 100, 150, and even 
200 feet in height, They are almoſt 
all. peaked or conical, and generally 


ſo near to each other that a man can 


ſcarcely ſqueeze between them. Ia 


this manner they cover an extent of 
three (German) miles in circumfe- 
rence, and form a labyrinth inextri- 
cable to one who ſhould engage in it 
withoat a guide, 

The ſubitance cf theſe rocks is a 
vitrifiable ſand ſtone, very tender, and 
a!moſt friable when impregnated with 
water, It is a very imperfe& kind of 
filtering ſtone. The rock powerfully 
attracts the atmoſpherical humidity; 
rains ſoak it; the deus and night 
fogs are imbibed by it; and, when It 
is afterwards warmed by the ſun, the 
water oozes from every part, and, as 
it runs off, carries with it particles 
taken from the ſubſtance of the rock. 
Hence the winding paths, which ſer- 
pentine round theie infulated maſſes, 
are for the moſt occupied by a ſtream, 
the water of which is very limpid, 
becauſe it drops from a filtre; and the 
ſand which it carries with it imme- 
diately ſubfides ia form of a large 
grained gravel. In ſome places the 
water is ſeen iſſuing from the foot of 
the cones; and the threads of ſand 
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which it conveys may be diſtinguiſhed, 
When theſe ſ{ma!l' fountains open be- 
neath the level of the ſtream, the ef- 
fe& is [till more diſtinct and firiking. 
It is very probable that theſe tacks 
of rocks formerly compoſed the nu- 
eleus of a mountain, which the rains 
and torrents have waſhed down. The 
rock was laid bare and expoſed to the 
combined action of water and froſt, 
whence its texture became ſoft and 
ſpongy. This gradual degradation 
continues to operate under our eyes. 
The waters inceſſantly waſh down, to- 
wards the baſes, the ſands which they 
take from the ſummits. Hence there 
is a feofible elevation in the ſoil of 
the paths evcry ten years. Wherever 
the water doth not fall perpendicu- 
larly from the ſummit of the. cones, 
but rolls over an inclined plane, it 
depoſits ſuch copious ſediments that 


the accumulated ſands riſe half way 


up a perſon's leg, 

The waters have attacked ſome of 
theſe cones at their beſe, in ſuch a 
manner that the whole of their enor- 
mous mals, balanced in equilibrium, 
reſts on a pivot of a cubical foot at 
moſt. Theſe cones ſtil] preſent uve- 
quiyocal traces of a common origin. 
All their layers are continued ot pa- 
rallel to each other, and alſo to the 
horizon, 

On penetrating into the interior 
part of the lebyrioth, we meet with 
the wildeſt ſituations, and highly 
pictureſque traces of the violence of 
the torrents, which have precipitated 
trees and rocks into the deep aby ſſes 
io which they are engulphed, 

The rocks of Aderſbach preſent an 
exact anatomy of the ſkeleton of a 
mountain. On advancing far among 
them, we get on that part of the 
mountain, which is 611 covered wich 
earth, ornamented with tarefts, and 
the degradation of which begins in- 
ſenſibiy. It is this which completes 
the ſingular curiofity of the fpectacle : 
on the lame ſpot are ſeen all the ſuc- 
ceflive ſtates through which a monn- 
tain paſſes into gradual decay. 


la this deep grotio, without roof 
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or vault, the temperature is uniform, 
and does not undergo the changes of 
the open air. In ſummer the moſt 
agreeable coolneſs is perceived, and 
the cold of winter 1s ſcarcely felt. 

Confidering the continual decreaſe 
of the ſummits of the cones, and the 
proportional elevation of the inter- 
ſtices which ſeparate them, I have no 
doubt that, a thouſand years hence, 
the whole will be reduced to a level, 
and will preſent only a hill with a 
gentle declivity, and, in height, a 
medium between the ſummit» of the 
cones and bottom of the ravines by 
which they are parted, In fact, the 
environs of theſe rocks are not ſandy, 
At a ſmall diltance, are very verdant 
fields and meadows, The termination 
of the action of the waters cannot 
then, be any other than what I have 
pointed out; fince the tranſportation 
of the ſand takes place only from above 
downward, and not from within out- 
wand... 

How intereſting it would be to poſ- 
ſeſs a chronological hiſtory of theſe 
ſlow operations of nature! The ip- 
norant guides, however, think that 
they bave done every thing for the in- 
ſtructios of the curious, in amuſing 
their imagination by ſimilitedes of 
figures preſented by the rocks, This 
an old woman ; that a monk ; thar, 
a death's head, To uncultured man 
nothing behde mad is intereſting in 
the univerſe. This remark is con- 
firmed by the guides on theſe moun- 
tains. The moſt ſtriking mafſes of 
rocks, the richeſt accidents of nature, 
appear to them unintereſting, when 
they cannot connect with them ſome 
ſtory in which man is an actor. Here 
are the ruins of a formerly flouriſhing 
city; there, a monſtrous bear has 
been petrified at the inſtant when he 
was devouring a young girl; from 
thi. peak, a captive prince plung'd 
into the torrent, &c. Juit fo, the 
ſhepherds and clowns of Saliſbury 
Plain amuſe the travellers who vifit 
Stonehenge. 

Os the edge of this awful and gi- 
gantic groupe is a remarkable _ 
% t 


It repeats as far as ſeven ſyllables 
thrice over without confounding the 
ſounds. The phonic centre is a ſmall 
diſtance from the ſides of the _ 
cone, in which is the principal focus 
of the reflected ſounds. Words pro- 
nounced in a very low voice are diſ- 
tinctly repeated from the requiſite diſ- 
tance; but, on advancing or retreat- 
ing a few paces, the ſhrilleſt cries are 
not returned, We made the trial with 
words articalated more or leſs forcibly, 
and with piſtol ſhots. Nature varies 
ſingularly even in the leaſt compli- 
cated phenomena—echo, indiſputa- 
bly, is one of the ſimpleſt; yet, not 
to mention the differences of echoes in 
reſpect to the number of . ſyllables 
which they repeat, the preater or leſs 
clearneſs of articulation, and the 
longer or ſhorter periods in which the 
| ſounds return—we farther obſerved, 
in all thoſe which we rendered vocal 
in theſe mountains, a particular cha- 
rafter of inflection which they com- 
municated to the repeated ſounds, I 
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have ſince verified, by farther obſer 
vations, that no echo returns a ſound 
exactly as it has been emitted. That 


of Aderſbach is quick, lively; and 
bounding in its infletions ; the reaſon 
of which is, that the repercutient fides 
are rocks denuded of earth and vege- 
tables. It is a violin with a body of 
ſteel. The echo of Kinaſt transformed 
the report of a piſtol into long hows 
lings, interrupted by burſts of found, 
and broken intonations : its reflection 
Is in part produced by bare rocks, in 
part by foreſts; but nothing equals 
the melancholy and ſoſt complainings 
of the echo of Zotanberg, which 1s 
deadened by a very thick and very 
diſtant wood, The loud burſts of the 
molt extravagant joy are transformed 
by it into a mellow and pathetic plaint. 
It appears to me, likewiſe, that, by 
a kind of moral inſtinct, the guides 
naturally addreſſed the echo in the tone 
which ſuited the character that they 
had diſcovered 1a it. 


— 


SUBLIME EFFECTS OF A THUNDER STORM, 
IN JAMAICA, 


From Beckford's Deſcriptive Account of that Iſland, 


7 rainy ſeaſons generally com- 
mence in April, and continue, 
with trifling intermiſſion, till Novem- 
ber, or even Chriſtmas. Before the 
hurricane of 1780, they were rather 
periodical; but they are now fome- 
what irregular, although they do not 
vary much when they begin to fall, 
in continuation of time, or decreaſe 
of deluge, 

Between one and two o'clock the 
clouds begin to brew, the ſky is ob» 
ſcured, and the heat increaſes in pro- 
portion to the obnebulation of the ſan : 
the atmoſphere is, for a time, pecu- 
liarly heavy; the thermometer riſes 
from eighty to ninety degrees; the 
clouds ate black, the day obſcured, 

Vor. II. No. 17. 


the winds aſleep, and nature ſtill. A 
diſtant. thunder breaks the ſilence; the 
lightning becomes frequent; the 
winds ariſe; the ſea awakes; the 
woodlands murmur; and the canes, 
the plantains, and the palms, begin 
their plaintive whiſpers. The rain 
deſcends in ſpouts; the torrents roar' 
among the mountains; the rivers 
ſwell; and the accumulations ſweep 
through, and overflow, the plains. 
In this noiſy conjunction and awful 
turmoil of the elements, the reflec- 
tive mind is buried, for a time, in the 
ſilent contemplation of the ſcene ; and 
affects to feel, at leaſt, if not to be 


romanticly abſorbed in the anticipate 
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The thunder and the lightning, 
the wind and the rain, very ſeldom 
continue longer, in the ſeaſons, than 
two or three hours in a day, (although 
I have known them laſt, in the month 
of October, and without intermiſſion, 
for three together); the ſky after - 
wards, by perceptible degrees, be- 
comes ſerene, the atmoſphere clear; 
and the nights are calm and ſettled, 

Theſe periodical deſcents of the 
deluge (for in Jamaica you can hardly 
call the rains by a milder name), and 
their conſequent effects, introduce a 
great variety of magnificent and 
fplendid maſſes in the clouds, which 
break before the thunder, and illu- 
minated by the ſolar rays, which cauſe 
ſucceſſive rainbows to glitter with the 
full reflex of their priſmatic dyes, and 
theſe ſoftened to the eye by the inter- 
vening ſhower, produce a ſcenery 
which cannot fail to ſtrike ; and the 
repreſentation of which, the glowing 
colours of a Rubens, and perhaps of 
a Rubens alone, were calculated to 
deſcribe. 

I have ſeen, more than once, this 
magnificent and beautiful diſplay of 
nature repreſented in his landſcapes : 
but the views of Flanders will not ad- 
mit of that dignity, and thoſe im- 
preflions of the ſublime, which are 
characteriſtics of tropical climates : 
and notwithſtanding the ſcenery of 
Wales and Scotland, and the moun- 


tainous parts of France and Italy, and 


the tremendous elevations and gloomy 
vallies of Switzerland, may, in fome 
reſpe&s, ſurpaſs them in the grand 
and terrible of nature; yet the ap- 
proach of a ſtorm in Jamaica, with 
all its accompeniments of clouds, of 
rain, of thunder, and of lightning, 
excite ideas, which, by compariſon, 
are more romantic; and which, if 
ſeen and examined, would ſtrongly 


-Juilify the aſtertion 1 have made. 


The traveller, in the Welt Indies, 
may with convenience and ceriainty 
parſue. his journey, as he knows at 


bat period he may expect the rains 


'to fall; and when to ceale, 


If he 


riſe carly in the morning, a conſider- 
able portion of it may be performed 


N 
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before the heat becomes intolerable, 
In the middle of the day he may lie 
by ; and if he be of a philoſophical 
turn, may enjoy the external pelting 
of the rain, and the drivings of the 
ſhower, may trace the ſwellings of 
the river, the blaſtings of the light. 
ning, the fury of the winds; and 
tremble at the breaking peals of the 
ſudden, or liſten with enthuſiaſm to 
the decliniog voice of the diſtant, 
thunder. He may afterwards behold 
the clcuds by degrees diſperſe, and a 
new heaven illuminate the landſcape : 
he may obſerve the light to tremble 
upon the waters, and the ſun-beamg 
pierce into the vallies, or ſmile upon 
the plains. He may ſee nature, as it 
were, revived ; and the drops of rain 
either glitter upon, or fall from the 
trees, He may view the patient ox 
regain the furrow, or the herds ex- 
patiate upon the paſture: he may hear 
the chiding ewe, or ſee the lambkin 
frohe : and he may, laſtly, behold 


with pleaſure and with gratitude, a re- 


novation of the rural ſcene; and may 
follow its charms, in his mind, until 
the eye can no longer trace the ho- 
rizon, the night ſhall cloſe its beauties, 
and he ſhall not be conſcious of the 
ſolema hour, until he ſhall ſuddenly 
ſee the moon-beam tip the mountain, 
and the planets and the ftars engem 
the blue expanſe. And happy is the 
man who can feaſt his corporeal and 
his mental ſight with ſuch enchanting 
lucubrations. 

A thunder ſtorm in Jamaica, in ths 
eight of the rainy ſeaſons, is not only 
very grand, but awfully terrific; and 
would require the united powers that 
ſimplified the pen of "Thomſon, or 
ſublimed the deſcriptions of Milton, 
to do it an adequate and a correſpond- 
ing juſtice, 'The inceſſant darting of 
the lighining, the conſtant roaring of 
the thunder that ſhakes by repercuſhon, 
and as it were to the centre, every 
thing around, and which frequently 
burſts, and in an apparent clear ſky, 
with one ſudden and horrible craſh ; 
and which, when diſcharged (if I may 
uſe the expreſſion) the echoes take up, 


and cauſe to mutter, or faintly die 
away 
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away among the hills: — the rains that 
pour down 1n torrents, trees that bend 
or break beneath the blaſt, the herds 
and flocks that turn their backs to re- 
ceive the deluge :—all theſe images 
of nature that beſpeak the terrible, 
and preſent the deſcriptive; and 
threaten deſtruction, or anticipate 
plenty; are to be found in thoſe re- 
gions where the ſkies, alas! are more 
often convulſed, than nature is calm 
and ſettled, 

At the commencement of a ftorm, 
the grandeur of the clouds that accu- 
mulate and roll in heavy maſſes, that 


| ſhake the ſummits of the foreſts as they 


move along, that ſeem to threaten na- 
ture with an immediate deluge ; and 
then, as it were, for a time, ſuſpend 
their darkened progreſs, and at laſt 
diſpart z and after a few ſullen drops, 
withdraw their terrors and infenſibly 
die away amidſt the mountains, and 
permit the ſun to glitter on the plains ; 
the ſkies to brighten with varied dies, 
and to aſſume (at the diſperſion of the 
vapours, the repreſentation, in the 
clouds, of every image that 1s obvi- 
ous, pleaſing, and ſublime ;—are cir- 
cumftances that awfully prevail, and 
pleaſingly diſtinguiſh thoſe ſcenes 


which my pen, alas! is too feeble to 
deſcribe. In theſe you may form the 
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pictureſque appearance of Otaheite- 
the magnificent ſcenery of the Bay of 
Kingſton, and the tremendous exe 
preſſion of that of Naples, 


Of the pictureſque repreſentations 


of the clouds in Jamaica, there is an 
almoſt daily and unſpeakable variety 
and the ſun-ſet of that climate has 
charms to arreſt the regard, and to 
fix the attention of every beholder, 
At this period of the day, when the 
ſun-beams linger upon the mountains, 
and ſeem reluctantly to withdraw their 
glories from the plain ; when they 
zuſt begin to die away in the horrizon, 
or tremble by reflection upon the 
ſwelling wave; — What delightful ap- 
pearances, or glowing with luſtre, or 
ſoftened by ſhade, may not be ima- 
gined in the ſtationary, or lamented 
in the vaneſcent clouds of that warm 


and vapoury region ? What imaginary 
lands, with all their diſcriminations 
of hill and dale, of light and gloom, 
of bays and promontories, of rocks 
and woods, of rivers and ſeas, may 
not be traced in the tranſcendently 
beautiful ſkies of that fervid climate, 
and treaſured up for future embelliſh- 
ment, by thoſe who ſtudy nature, and 
who delight to copy her charms, not 
only in her elevation, but decline ? 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLE OF MANKIND. 


—— 


—— 


LL thoſe warm and elevated de- 
ſcriptions of friendſhip, which ſo 
powerfully charm the minds of young 
people, and repreſent it as the height 
of human felicity, are really roman- 
tic among us. When we look round 
ns into life, we ſee nothing correſ- 
pouring to them, except among a 
appy few in the ſequeſtred ſcenes of 
life, far removed from the purſuits of 
intereſt or ambition.--Theſe ſentiments 
of friendſhip are original and genu- 
ine productions of warmer and happier 
climes, and adopted by us merely out 


of vanity. The ſame obſervation may 
be applied ta the more delicate and 
intereſting attachment between the 
ſexes.— Many of our ſex, who be- 
cauſe poſſeſſed of ſome learning, aſ- 
ſume the tone of ſuperior wiidom, 
treat this attachment with great ridi- 
cule, as a weakneſs below the dignity of 
a man, and allow no kind of it but what 
we have in common with the whole ani- 
mal creation. They acknowledge that 
the fair ſex are uſeful to us, and a 
few will deign to conſider ſame of 
them as reaſonable and agreeable com- 
3N2 


panionss 
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panions.,—Bat it may be queſtioned 
whether this ts not the Janguage of an 
heart inſenſible to the moſt refined and 
exquiſite pleaſure human nature is ca- 
pable of enjoying, or the language of 
diſappointed pride, rather than of wiſ- 
dom and nature, No man ever de- 
ſpiſed the ſex who was a favourite with 
them, nor did any one ever ſpeak 
contemptuouſly of love, who was con- 
ſcious of loving and being beloved by 
a woman of merit. The attachment 
between the ſexes is a natural princi- 
ple, which forms in a conſiderable de- 
gree the happineſs of haman life in 
every part of the world. As the power 
of beauty in the Eaſtern countries is 
extremely abſolute, no other accom- 
pliſhments are thought neceſſary to the 
woman, but ſuch as are merely per- 
ſonal. They are cut off therefore by 
the moſt cruel exertion of power, from 
all opportunities of improvement, and 
Paſs their lives in a lonely and ig no- 
minious conſinement, excluded from 
all free intercourſe with human ſociety. 
The caſe is very different in this cli- 
mate, where the power of beauty is 
very limited, Love with us is but a 
- feeble paſſion, and generally yields 
eaſily to intereſt, ambition, or even 
vanity, that paſſion of a little mind and 
a cold heart ; as Juxury therefore ad- 
vances among us, love mult be extin- 
guiſhed among people of rank alto- 
gether, To give it any force or per- 
manency, we muſt connect it with 
ſentiment and eſteem. But it is not 
in our power to do this, if we treat 
the women as children, if we impreſs 
their minds with a belief that they 
. wereonly made to be doineftic drudges, 
and the ſlaves of our pleaſures, we 
debaſe their minds, and deſtroy all 

enerous emulation to excel; whereas 
if we uſe them in a more liberal and 
generous manner, a decent pride, a 
_ conſcious dignity, and a ſenſe of their 
own worth, will naturally make them 
exert themſelves to be what they would 
wiſh to be thought, and are entitled 
to be, our companions and friends, 
This, however, they can never ac- 
compliſh by leaving their own natu— 
ral characters, and aſſuming ours. 


As the two ſexes have very different 
parts to act in liſe, nature has marked 
their characters very differently; in a 
way that qualifies them beſt to fulfil 
their reſpective duties in ſociety. Na- 
ture intended us to protect the women, 
to provide for them and their families. 
Our buſineſs is without doors. All 
the rougher and more laborious parts 
in the great ſcene of human affairs fall 
to our ſhare. In the courſe of theſe, 
we have occaſion for our greater bodily 
ſtrength, greater perſonal courage, 
and more enlarged powers of under. 
ſtanding. The greateſt glory of the 
women lies in private and domeſtic 
life, as friends, wives, and mothers, 
It belongs to them to regulate the 
whole economy of the family. But 
a much more important charge is com- 
mitted to them. The education of 
the youth of both ſexes principally de- 
volves upon the women, not only in 
their infancy, but during that period, 
in which the conſtitution both of body 
and mind, the temper and diſpoſiti- 
ons of the heart are in a great mea- 
ſure formed. They are deſigned to 
ſoften our hearts and poliſh our man- 
ners. The form of power and autho- 
rity to direct the affairs of public ſo- 
cieties and private families remains 
indeed with us, But they have a na- 
tural defence againſt the abuſe of this 
power, by that ſoft and infinuating 
addreſs, which enables them to con- 
trol it, and often to transſer it to 
themſelves. In this view, the part 
which women have to act in lite is 
important and reſpectable, and na- 
ture has given them all the neceſſary 
requiſites to perform it, They pol- 
ſeſs, in a degtee greatly beyond us, 
ſenſibility of heart, ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, and gentleneſs of manners.— 
They are more cheerful and joyous, 
They have a quicker diſcernment of 
characters. They have a more lively 
fancy, and greater delicacy of taſte 
and ſentiment z they are better judges 
of grace, elegance and propriety, and 
therefore are our ſuperiors in ſuch 
works of taſte as depend on theſe. If 


we do not conſider women in this 


honourable point of view, we muſt 
| forego 


forego in a great meaſure the pleaſure 
ariſing from an intercourſe between 
the ſexes, and along with this, the 
joys and endearments of domeſtic 
life. Beſides in point of ſound policy, 
we ſhould either improve the women 
or cut off their power; if we give 
them an important truſt, we ſhould 
qualify them for the proper diſcharge 
of it, if we give them liberty. we 
ſhould guard againſt their abuſe of it; 


— — 
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and not truſt ſo entirely as ſome of us 
do to their inſenſibility or their re- 
ligion. A woman of a generous ſpirit, 
if (ſhe is treated as a friend and an 
equal, will feel and gratefully return 
the obligation. And a man of a no- 
ble mind will be infinitely more gra- 
tified with the attachment of a woman 
of merit, than with the obedience of 
a dependent and a ſlave, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE MAGNETIC FLUID. 


BY CAPTAIN O'BRIEN DRURY, OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


of Ng magnetic fluid and its phe- 
nomena are not leſs ſingular than 
obſcure, and have too long engaged 
the attention of philoſophers for me 
to offer any hypotheſis on the ſubject. 
I mean only to ſpeak to a matter of 
fat, which I am led to believe may 
be ſerviceable to navigation, eſpeci- 
ally ſhould the variation of the com- 
paſs ever be made uſe of as a method 
for aſcertaining the longitude. 

It is not neceſſary to enter into a 
detail of experiments, to prove the 
Z exiſtence of the magnetic fluid, which 
| circulates continually around and 
through a magnet, as it is fully de- 
monſtrated by the arrangement of iron 
filings thrown on glaſs, placed over a 
magnet. 

Experience ſhews us, that the need 
of a compaſs, as well as all other 
magnets, whether artificial or real, 
perpetually loſes ſomething of its mag- 
netic power, which often produces a 
difference exceeding a point; and 1 
am well convinced that the great er- 
rors in ſhip-reckonings proeeed, more 
frequently from the incorreQneſs of 
the compaſs, than from any other 
cauſe, 

Steel cannot be too highly rempered 
for the needle of a ſea compaſs, as 
the more it is hardened the more per. 
manent is the magnetiſm it receives; 
but, to preſerve the magnetiſm, and 


conſequently the polarity of the 
needle, I recommend to have the 
needle caſed with thin, well poliſhed, 
ſoft iron; or elſe to have it armed at 
the poles with a bit of ſoft iron. 

I have found, from many experi- 
ments, that the caſed needle preſerved 
its magnetiſm in a much more perfect 
degree than the needle not caſed ; and 
] have ſometimes thought that the 
magnetic power of the caſed needle 
had increaſed, while the magnetic 
power of the uncaſed and unarmed 
needle always loſes of its polarity. 

Some time ago I placed a caſed 
needle, an armed needle, and one 
without either caſe or armour, in a 
room, for three months; each having 
at that time preciſely the ſame direc» 
tion, and nearly the ſame degree of 
force. Art the expiration of the three 
months, I found that the caſed needle 
and the armed needle had not in the 
leaſt changed their direction; but the 
other had changed two degrees, and 
had loſt very conſiderably of its mage 
netic power. If there was any change 
in either of the other needles, it was 
too inconſiderable to be perceived. 

Theſe obſervations appear to me to 
be new, and may tend to great im- 
provement in our ſea-compalſs ;—They 
are ſubmitted to the conſideration of 
philoſophers, 
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To the Eprroxs of the KenTisH REeGtSTER: 


ANECDOTES OF DR. JABEZ EARLE, 


KEN-TISH'REGISTER, 


A DISSENTING MINISTER, WHO DIED IN 1768, 


D JABEZ EARLE, who was 
a native of Kent, had been a 
noted difſentiog Miniſter in London, 
between ſixty and ſeventy years; and 
during a life protracted to the age of 
ninety-two, had not experienced a 
moment's ill health. He would ſcarcely 
have known what pain was, had it not 
been for an accident he once met with, 
of breaking his arm. He preached 
to the laſt Sunday of his life; and 
died ſuddenly in his chair, without a 
groan or ſigh. All his faculties con- 
tinued in great perfection, excepting 
is eyeſight, which failed ſometime 
fore his deceaſe. He was remark- 
able for a vivacity and chearfulneſs of 
temper, which never forſook him to 
his lateſt breath ; and he abounded in 
leaſant ſtories. He had publiſhed in 
his earlier days ſeveral occaſional ſer- 
mons, a Treatiſe on the Sacrament, 
and a ſmall collection of Poems, in 
Latin and Engliſh, - His chief excel- 
ence, as a ſcholar, was in claſſical 
learning. When he was above ninety 


years old, he would repeat with the 
greateſt readineſs and fluency, a hun. 
dred verſes or more from Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, or others of 
the ancient poets, upon their being at 
any rime occaſionally mentioned, As 
an inſtance of his chearful turn of 


mind, we ſhall give a ſmall copy of - 


verſes, which he ſent to a friend, Dr, 
William Harris of Crutched Friars, 
upon their both of them having re- 
ceived Diplomas from one of the Uni- 
verſities of Scotland: 


Since dunces now are Doctors made, 
As well as men of ſkill, 

What does the titie ſignify ? 
PH_ tell thee, honeſt WIIll: 


The ſame, as trappings to a horſe, 
Which, be he fleet or jade, 

Not for his own, but rider's fake, 
So woudrous fine is mades 


So when our Univerſities 
Doctorial honours give, 
Tis not our merit to declare, 

But ceir prerogative. 


From Dr. Kippis's new edition of the Bi-gra- 
pbia Britangica, vol. i. p. 177, note (g). 
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ee Conſcience is not a Law.“ 


| Worker takes an impartial 
and comprehenſive ſurvey of 
the hiſtory of rational beings, will 
find the conſciences of men to be as 
different from each other as their 
perſons. 5 Sos 
_* Conſcience 1s not a prisciple, but a 
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witneſs. It is not born with us nor 
produced by us. It derives its origin 
ſolely from knowledge, or jointly 
from knowledge and, faith, It is 
conſequently equally liable to the 
contraul of reaſon or ſuperſtition. 8 

0 
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To education we are principally in. 
debted for the influence of con ſcience 
in all our (vbſequent tranſactions in 
life, When therefore conſcience 1s 
ſet up as a rule, inſtead of a witneſs, 
it will lead us from the plain of duty 
to the valley of diſobedience. 

T he effects of conſcience cannot be 
known till they are felt; and it ſome- 
times happens, that the puniſhment 
theſe occaſion is the only thing that 
can induce us to enquire into the fol- 
lies that we have been guilty of. The 
buſineſs and the pleaſures of the world 
ſeldom leave us any large portion of 
time for cool and ſolitary reflection; 
otherwiſe we ſhould ſeldom be fo little 
acquainted with ourſelves, as many 
of us are. It is ſeldom that conſcience 
acts the part of a buſy. body. It is 
ſeldom that it riſes up 2 witneſs 
againſt us, but on very important and 
trying occaſions, But the ſeverity of 
its condemnation generally increaſes 
in proportion to the time it has lain 
dormant. When age prevents us 
from purſuing, as uſual, our daily oc- 
cupations, and enjoying our accuſ- 
tomed pleaſures and recreations : 


W. when fickneſs deprives of ſtrength, 


and throws us into the arms of time, 
with nothing about us but reflections 
that can afford us no real enjoyment, 
then it moſt commoal]y is that con- 
ſcience detects every impropriety, 
and very probably heightens the co- 
louring of every crime. Knowledge 
increaſes with years, and the diſcri- 
minations of conſcience. are power- 
fully eularged and multiplied by an 
increaſe of knowledge. To young 
men, the follies of youth appear not 
to diſturb the repoſe of conſcieuce; 
but when ſickneſs drives away the 
bloom of health, when youth pives 
place to age, and time ſhrinks at the 
proſpect of eternity, then it is that 
conſcience uſually executes her office, 
by commencing a diſcrimination that 
the beſt of us are ſeldom ſufficiently 
aware of, It preſents to our view 
the principles we have avowed ; and 
examines with preciſion how far our 


actions and conduct have corteſponded 
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with our knowledge and proſeſſions. 
On this account it is that he who in- 
creaſeth knowledge increaſeth ſorrow, 
For as the knowledge of bis duties be- 
comes more extenſive, the omiſſion or 
the tranſgreſſion of them will one day 
become more ſeriouſly affecting. In 
the days of health and proſperity con- 
ſcience {leeps at the requeſt of ineli. 
nation, and is ſeldom diſpoſed to 
awake till the intoxicating dreams of 
pleaſure and enjoyment are paſt. But 
when the conſtitution becomes debili. 
tated— when the tumult of the paſſions 
has ſubſided, and the mind is left to 
examine its own ſituation, then it is 
that conſcience begins to exerciſe her 
ſalutary office; then ir is that this ſtill 
imall voice is diſtinctly heard; then it 
is that an increaſe of knowledge, with» 
out a correſponding increaſe of good- 
neſs, will be found to accumulate our 
weight of iorrow, beyond any thing that 
our imaginations coold have formed. 
Conſcience is governed by the joint 
influence of knowledge and faith; and 
where either of theſe are defective or 
erroneous, conſcience will be ſo too. 
Hence it happens that the conſcience 
of a Mahometan can never condemn 
him for not being a Chriſtian, any- 
more than the conſcience of a Chriſtian 
caa condemn him for not being a 
Mahometan. We mutt be convinced 
that we have done wrong, or omitted 
to do right, before conſcience can be- 
come a witneſs againſt us. For con- 
ſcience can neither accuſe or excuſe us, 
but by reverting to that rule of faith 
and duty which we have afſ-nted to 
the neceſlity or propriety of admitting. 
Conſcience {imply Rates to us things 
as they are; and leaves it to judge 
ment to paſs ſentence from the heart. 
In the eye of the world every action 
may be eſteemed good tbat is advan- 
tageous to mankind ; but in the eye 
of conſcience no action is good that is 
not done with an intention to do good. 
In the eye of the world he who con- 
ſtantly atrends the fervice of the 
Chnrch may be conſidered as a relie 
gious being; but in the eye of con- 
ſcience he only is religious wha wor - 
flup's his Creator in ſpirit and ia truth, 
| wih 
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with unaffected fervency and diſinter- 
eſted devotion. - To a motive that is 
ſimple cannot belong a merit that 1s 
complex. No religious merit can at- 
tach to him who does good to others 
ſimply with a view that others in their 
turn may do good to him. Moral 
and religious motives are two diltinct 
things. A man may be ſtrictly moral 
without being in any reſpect religious; 
hut it is impoſſible for a man to be 
in any reſpect religious without being 
in ſome meaſure moral. The diſtinc- 
tion between morality and religion 1s 
a ſubject that has never, I believe, 
been diſcuſſed. A judicious treatiſe 
on this ſubject would be highly advan- 
tageous to the world. It would afford 
the Moraliſt an opportunity of aſcer- 
taining the preciſe ſhare of religion 
by which he may have been influen- 
ced; and it would diſcover to the re- 
ligious how much of the ſyſtem of mo- 
rality is neceſſary to be practiſed by 
them. A man who neglects any moral 
duties in order to perform religious 
ones, does but empty one pocket in 
order to fill the other. By a conduct 
like this nothing valuable can be 
gained. He Who gave tithes of all 
that he had was condemned becauſe 
de did not fulfil the law of love as 
well as the law of juſtice ; but it was 
not conſcience that condemned bim. 
He was ignorant of the true nature of 
religion; bat his ignorance was the 
effect of indolence or obſtinacy. No 
one will be condemned for not under- 
ſtanding what they have had no means 
of learning : Condemnation implies 
guilt, and there is guilt in indolence 
as well as guilt iu action. Our pro- 
vince is not to judge one another 3 but 
to judge ourſelves. And in order to 
judge aright it is proper that our in- 
formation ſhould be as extenſive and 
as correct as our ſituation will admit 
pf. Imagipary perfection 1s the pro- 
duce of ignorance or error. He who 


unpuniſhed. 
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thinks he knows enough lives in igno. 
rance, Our tempers, and our diſpo. 
fitions are continually varying; and 
from what we now are it is not eaſ 
to prognoſticate what we ſhall be. It 
1s not till the cup of life is nearly ex. 
Eauſted that the ſtrongeſt features of 
internal character are to be ſeen in 
their true ſhape and form. Hence 
ariſes the neceſſity of endeavourin 
zealouſly to obtain an impartial know. 
ledge of ourſelves without reporting 
our intentions from the motives that 
gave riſe to them: For it muſt be 
carefully remembered that it is the 
real and undiſguiſed motive of the 
heart that conſtitutes the virtuous or 
vicious character of every individual; 
and not the actions and conduct 
of men ſimply and abſtractedly con- 
ſidered. If the actions of a man are 
bad, we have a poſitive proof that his 
motives and his principles are not 
good. But if his actions are good, we 
have only a preſumptive proof that 
his motives and his principles are ſo 
too. A man of the worſt principles 
finds it neceſſary, at times, to adopt 
the appearance of virtue in order to 
obtain the power and the opportunity 
of being vicious. And could he but 
eſtabliſh the doctrine of good inten- 
tions, it would, in the eſtimation of 
the world, ſerve him as an excellent 
ſubſtitute for the more ſubſtantial one 
of virtuous principles, But conſcience 
will, in this as well as in moſt other 
cafes, find an opportunity to detect the 
deception ; and no detection that ſhe 
makes will be ſuffered to go altogether 
Repentance is itſelf a 
puniſhment, and it is a puniſhment 
that we ſhall fincerely wiſh we had 
given no occaſion for, But when it 
proves to be a puniſhment not to be 
repenied of, it is the moſt falutary 
one that we can voluntarily undergo. 

| SEMPER IDEN» 
Dec. 16th, 1794. 
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To the EDiroks of the KRNTISsH REGISTER, 


HOUGH your Miſcellany has to the following letter ; the joſtice of 
the remarks, and the moderation of 
the principles contained in it, cannot 


1 not hicherto given much room to 
Politics, yet I wuit it will give place 
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but meet the approbation of every 
reader, who is the true friend of our 
country. It is copied from the 
LooKER-ON, a periodical paper, juſt 
publiſhed. 

A. C. 


Dec. 17, 1794. 


« In tumbling over our family ma- 
nuſcripts a day or two ago, my at- 
tention was arreſted by a long 
epiſtle addteſſed to a king It ſeems 
to have been written by one of the 
Olive-branches, Wbo was in holy 
orders. But, as many of us have 
been of the clerical profeſhon, and 
as this performance happens to be 
without date, I muſt leave my 
readers to gueſs at the criſis of the 
ſtate, and the period of our hiſtory, 
in which it was written, by the 
complexion of its matter, 


« TO THE KING. 
6 SIR, 


« AS I conſider this as a moment 
in which every honelt endeavour ſhould 
be made to tranquiliſe the ſuſpenſe of 
the nation, and to fix the public 
opinion on the ſaſe and ſober fide; I 
look upon myſelf as juſtiſied by the 
character I maintain of a gentleman, 
and a clergyman of England, ia thus 
addreſſing your Majeſty on a ſubject 
ſo critically intereſting to yourſelf and 
to us all. It is in vain that I hold forth 
trom my pulpit thus twice a week the 
{ſolemn truths and injunctions of re- 
ligion, together with my own little 
leſſons of houſehold morality, and 
little canons of ſocial behaviour, while 
the minds of my pariſhioners and the 
public are diſcompoſed and ruffled by 
menaces and alarms, and while their 
attention is drawn towards objects of 
immediate concern to their repoſe and 
preſervation. 

„ At a juncture like this, ſo big 
with deſtiny, and fo prolific of change, 
every thinking man is contemplating 
whatever is moſt dear and ſacred to 
him, in the ſyſtem in which he moves, 


with an aching ſolicitude; and you, 


Sir, above all, muſt feel yourſelf 
touched witk the preſent inſtability of 
Vo. II. No. 17. 
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thrones, of conftitutfons, and eſtabliſh- 
ments, 

*© I have ever contemplated your 
Majeſty as the greatelt Prince in Chriſ- 
tendom; not that you have the greateſt 
power, not that you are at the head 
of the greateſt nation, but becauſe 
you are of all princes the moſt impor- 
tant to the people over whom you 
reign, It muſt afſuredly give you 
great weight in your own eyes, to re- 
flect that you make an eſſential part 
of a conſtitution under which mankind 
have been happier and greater than in 
any ſtate of things hitherto expe- 
rienced. But if there be a criſis in 
the hiſtory of your country, in which 
this your conſequence to your ſubjects 
1s more particularly felt, I ſcruple nct 
to ſay that this is that crifis. When 
the caprice of innovation, and the in- 
definite love of change, gets abroad 
among a ſanguine people like your 
Engliſh ſubjects, it is natural and 
right for good men to turn towards 
the reſources which the conſtitution 
has provided for its own ſecurity and 
continuance. 

Nou, that part of it to which wiſe 
men have principally aſcribed its poiſe 
and ſtability, is the ſhare which your 
Majeſty enjoys; a ſhare which has ex- 
cluded the fluctuating rage and un- 
bridled ambition of democracies, while 
it has admitted and ſtrengthened all 
the virtuous efficacy of the republican 
form. It is this ſteadineſs and inte- 
grity, which the ſtate has derived from 
the crown, that enables us to boaſt 
that the frame of our conſtitution has 
undergone no material change ſince 
the zra of the reſtoration, if we ex- 
cept the triennial law paſſed under 
King William, and repealed under 
George the Firſt, This principle of 
conlervation, ſo characteriſtic of your 
Majeſty's crown, naturally holds it 
up to thoſe who are conſpiring againſt 
the ' bleſſings of our conſtitution, as 
the great mark of their deſtroying 
ſyſtem. This they obſcurely drive ac 
through the medium of collateral ruin; 
to this end a thouſand arts and decep- 
tions are employed, in a progreſſive 
courſe of operation; and the mildeſt 
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profeſſions and projects of reform are 
at this time only the firſt ſteps of the 
ſcale of deſtruction, the initiative forms 
of that towering fabric of miſchief 
which is meditated at the bottom of 
their hearts. 

% The baſe of every revolution is 
broad and comprehenſive; a multi- 
tude of different fa dions unite to com- 
pole it, characteriſed by one ſpirit of 
diſcontent, but with different views 
and different motives. The difap- 
pointment, however, of their ſepa- 
rate endeavours, brings them cloſer 
together; the ſociety of reſentment 
ſhapes the cauſe of the one to the caule 
of the other ; each conſiders that the 
wiſhes of the reſt run parallel to a 
certain length with his own; as their 
ſpirits become heated, their thoughts 


become blended ; till at laſt the views 


of the violent and the wicked prevail 
altogether, and a common deſpera- 
tion overſpreads the whole. Your 
Majeſty's deep knowledge of hiſtory 
mult bring to your mind a ſufficient 
number ot examples of this gathering 
and condenſing principle in all plots 
and machinations againſt government; 
it mult put you upon your guard 
againſt thoſe ſpecious reforming re- 
quiſitions, which however reaſonable 
they may be, when abltraQedly con- 
ſidered, are always to be diſtruſted 
when they make their appearance in 
unreaſonable times, in times of heat 
and of clamour, like the preſent, I 
ſpeak of this ſpirit of innovation with 
reference to our happy conſtitution: 
in other places it may be juſtified by 
ather circumſtances; but while we fit 
under the ſhade of our own laws, and 
feel all the cheriſhing benignity of our 
own government, it is fair almoſt to 
look with diſtruſt and prejudice on all 
projects of change whatever, and to 
regard them as neceſſarily involving 
much hazard and danger. 

In a conſtitution ſo complicated 
as ours, and compciled of ſo many 
minute parts which require a ſound 
knowledge of human affairs to under- 
ſtand their ſubſerviency to the whole, 
it is not for every pretender to tell us 
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what we can ſpare, or what props are 
neceſſary to an edifice which has not 
been erected at once on mathematical 
principles, or after any pre-concerted 
plan or model, but has grown and 
ipread with time, occaſion, and emer. 
gency ; and has been pieced and par- 
celled into various apartments, more 
with a view to accommodation than 
grace, to capacity than proportion, to 
interior comfort than outward ſym- 
metry and order, A conſtitution ſo 
myſteriouſly and gradually moulded, 
ſo faſhioned by time to the motle 
frame of the human mind, ſo broad- 
ened by experience to the compaſs of 
our wants, and the demands of our 
nature, has ſurely a much higher 
claim to our veneration than if it had 
ſprung at once out of the brains of a 
ſet of men, or a fingle age, and could 
bring to view all its blazonry of birth, 
its written evidences, its regiſters, its 
dates, its documents, and its titles. 
It is enough for us to know that 
our conſtitution has been ſealed with 
the ſanction of time and ſucceſſive ge- 
nerations; that it has been found 
anſwerable to all the purpoſes of na- 
tional aggrandizement; that, fight- 
ing under its banners we have glo- 
riouſly conquered ; that under its 
protection we have maintained our re- 
Iigion ; that we have found its ſpirit 
congenial to commerce, and friendly 
to the progreſs of knowledge and hu- 
manity : it is enough to know this, 
without troubling ourſelves ty enquire 
into the nature of its origin, or its 
qualifications of birth. If our con- 
ſtitution, whole as it is, had no ori- 
ginal foundation in the free conſent 
of a people ; if we do not enjoy it as 
the en ire gift of a ſolemn confedera- 
tion; there is nevertheleſs no part of 
it that has not been tried in all its 
points and all its bearings; that has 
not many times over been weighed in 
the balance by contending inteeſts ; 
that has not been examined, in times 
of trouble and in times of repoſe, with 
jealous ſcrupuloſity ; and that has not 
come dawn to us, marked with no par- 
ticular humour of a particular juncture, 
but 
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but bearing in its aſpe@ the reverend 
authority of time, the different ſub- 


ſcriptions of different ages, and the 


broad teſtimony of human nature at 
large. 

„ Tnofe, therefore, of your Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, who are ſo pleaſed 
with diſcovering that our government 
is no conſtitution, becauſe they are 
unable to trace it back to any general 
aſſociation and conſent of the people, 
are ſolicitous about formalities that 
bave no natural ground in human af- 
fairs, which proceed by an involun- 
tary courſe of incidental progreſſion, 
and improvement. Secure in the ac- 
tual bleſſings of political freedom, 
we need not contend about forms and 
titles; we will not make war upon 
theſe verbal politicians, in vindica- 
tion of our right to the name of con- 
ſtitution, if they, on their part, will 
not infilt on our razing this our ſtruc- 
ture of happiceſs to the ground, be- 
cauſe the firſt ſtone was laid without 


| the due decorums of ceremony and 


punctilio. f 

„If theſe Rights of Man, which 
have taken ſuch hold of ſome men's 
fancies, be ſo encumbered with for- 
mality; if their tendency be to diſ- 
ſolve all goverament, whether good 
or bad, ſuppoſing them to have pro- 
ceeded informally; I have no com- 
punction in declaring, that theſe 
rights of man are inconſiſtent with 
his. ſocial character, are inimical to 
his true intereſts, and ſubverſive of 
his civil freedom ; but may ſerve, to 
the end of time, as the ſtale pretence 
of revolutions; and afford to factioos 
leaders a language unintelligibly im- 
poſing to the gaping vulgar, and rich 
in the unideal terms of a raving phi- 
loſophy. 

« Let not ſuch flimſy reaſoners 
diſturb your Majeſty's peace, or ſhake 
your faith in the loyalty of the good 
people of England, who Jove you, 
not merely as their King, but as an 


integral part of a great whole, in 


which their ſecurity 1s involved, and 
as the bond and pledge of perpetuity 
ro theſe our political bleſſings. We 


look upon you, fir, as one of the 
ſyſtem with us; as ſharing in all its 
wholeſome reſtraints, and as feeling 
a fellowſhip with your people in all 
the benefits it diffuſes. Look, then, 
with confidence to the depth, and 
breadth, and folidity of the ſcheme 
of our government, as a ſufficient de- 
tence againſt the irregular attacks of 
a political banditti. 

„A Parliament - houſe may be 
burned, with all its journals and re- 
cords; but who ſhall burn out of our 
hearts thoſe witneſſes and documents 
of freedom which are lodged and che- 
riſhed there? The riots of the capital 
may be renewed; but what ſudden 
fury ſhall prevail againſt the rocky 
frame of our conſtitution, of which 
no man's mind has furniſhed the mo- 
del, but which time and the hour 
have raiſed with an inſenſible progreſs, 
and have byilt of materials that blows 
and buffets only ſerve to indurate ? 
The ſenſe of the nation may ſubſide, 
and alarm and diſtruſt may take a 
ſudden poſſeſſioa of their minds; but 
what efforts of diſappointed malice 
mall prevail againſt the ſeated pro- 
ſperity of the country, the evidence 
of actual enjoyment, and the ſtrong 
arguments of fact and feeling? 

«© Should it however be your Ma- 
jeſty's fate to ſee ſome diſturbances 
ere you fink into the tomb of your 
anceſtors, you have been taught how 
to combat wick ills, and to wreſtle 
with calamity. . Your Brother of 
France was foſtered in the lap of in- 
dulgence, and ſpoiled in the nurſery 
of deſpotiſm. To an abfolute ma- 
narch, his ſubjects are bis play-things 
while he lies in his cradle, and the 
ſport of his paſſions when he fits upon 
his throne ; but the Kings of England 
are tutored, and corrected, and leſ- 
ſoned, and catechiſed by the people 
at an early age: and your Majeſty 
eſpecially has been brought up in the 
ſchool of diſappointment, and has 
been exerciſed in trouble and in ſor- 
row. We doubt not, therefore, bur 
that you will ſtand firm, ſhould any 
ſeverer trials befail you; — you will 
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not be wanting to your affectionate 
ſubjects, who deſire to be told how to 
ſerve you ;- you wil} conſider yourſelf 
as pledged for the maintenance of our 
fee government; —you will make a 
ſevere bur chaſte uſe of your autho 
rity;— you will yield to no galling 
Tequifitions, which may force you 
into Ci{graceful dilemmas, and in- 
duce you to tamper with your ſacred 
honour z— and you will attempt no il- 
legal ſtretch of prerogative, to ſhame 
your taithful and loyal ſubjects. 
With this conſtancy of mind, your 
Majeſty is prepared io encounter the 
worſt that can happen; and with its 
natural ſupport, our conſtitution is 
able to ſuſtain the ſecret or open al- 
ſaults of its enemies. Did it reſt on 
a ſiugle point, like the old ſovereignty 
of France, ſtanding on its pinnacle, 
like an inverted cone, every paſſing 
wind might make it totter to its fail; 
but the monumental pyramid of our 
government, ſeated on its natural 
baſe, which is the people, ſhall te- 
quire no common convulſion ef na- 
ture to tear upats foundations. 

„ Burt although there is nothing 
in the preſent aſpect of things to fiil 
your Majeſty's mind with gloomy 
preſages, yet let not this rooted fit m- 
neſs of your throne induce you to con- 
template, with a boſom of apathy, 
the agitations of your people, how- 
ever partial they may be, Evcry little 
alarm his a claim upon your feelings, 
and demands on your part a folici- 
tous paternal attention. In times of 
ſeditious machinations, it is to you 
that the virtuous part will turn, as to 
the ſpring of their conſolation, and 
the guide of their activity. The 
throne is the central object of their 
truſt and their fears; it is the point 
of union to the different members of 
the con{titution ; it compacts, ſettles, 
and holds together in a, myſterious 
combination, the various virtues of 
various communities, which time has 
operated to blend together in this fa. 
youred country; it is the refuge of 


our hopes, it is the anchorage of our 


freedom, the haven of our conititution, 
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„ Thus held up to the view of 
your people, and thus conſequential 
to the ſafety of our liberties and laws, 
your Majeſty cannot be inactive in the 
ſtate, without great reproach to your 
ſenſibility and your underſtanding: 
you will not content yourſelf with 
thundering out bulls and proclama- 
tions, which may cut oft a branch or 
ſo, while they ſtrengihen the root of 
ſedition; but you will gather the 
complaints of your people, and ſift 
their grounds aud their motives ; you 
will not let your name and authority 
be abuſed by intereſted men, to the 
purpoſes of their own aggtandiſe— 
ment ; you will ſet all your reſources 
and ſpirits to work for the diſcovery | 
of expedients to diffuſe happineſs and 
content among your ſubjects. There 
are always Conſtitutional means in 
your Majeſty's hands of conciliating 
the people of this country to your 
perſun and government; and your 
Majeſty muſt know, better than 1 do, 
the propereſt methods to be uſed. 

«« Certain I am, that one generous 
act of ſpirited juſtice, in reducing 
thoſe ſuperfluous expences of govern- 
ment, which add ſo little to the dig- 
nity of the Crown, and plant no real 
{ecurities around it, would foon chaſe 
all theſe ſophiſtries of change and in- 
novation out of the boloms of Eng- 
liſhmen, Unleſs there be a real ſenſe 
of ſuffering, a real difficulty of ſub- 
ſiſtence among a large part of your 


ſubjects, your! Majeſty has little to ap- 


prehend trom thoie knots of ſpeculat- 
ing politictans which are ſtil! ſo ob- 
{cure and inſignificant in the country, 
that | will venture to ſay, there are 
very few 1n the ordinary ranks of life, 
who have any other occupation or em- 
ploy, that Know their names or their 
motions. The general idea of want, 
and the general idea of a revolution, 
are coupled together in the common 
mind, without ary reference to the 


jargon about the rights of man, or 


any ſuch ſoleciſms in civil ſociety. 
They are coupled together, they will 
ſubſide together, and they will ferment 
together, according to the manner 1n 
which 


which they are treated by thoſe who 
have power to aggravate or to com- 
poſe them. It was not the theories 
about the rights of man that overturned 
the monarchy of France; it was the 
diſtreſs and beggary of millions, occa- 
fioned by the total want of feeling in 
their government, which abandoned 
them to the mercy of miſerable ex- 
tortioners. 

The people of England are not un- 
generous; they love to contribute to 
the becoming ſplendour of their Mo- 
narch ; they would glow with ſhame 
to fetter the free range of your Ma- 
jeſty's bounty, or, in this age of na- 
tional proſperity, to narrow your ap- 
pointments to the unprincely rule of a 
mercantile calculation. But are there 
no prodigalities or abuſes in the cur- 
rent expences 6f government, which, 
ſo far from being eſſential to the ſup- 
port of your Majelty's crown, are a 
real ſatire vpon it, and conduce onl 
to the maintenance of the fluctuating 
power of certain individuals, which 
has often no other dependance either 
on the regaids of the prince, or the 
confidence of the people? I would be 
underſtood to ſpeak of no particular 
ſer of men: what truths I urge, are 
plain general truths, and want no par- 
ticular illuſtration from example, It 
is a galling thing for any part of a 
free people to know, that much of 
their poverty and calamity 1s arti- 
ficially produced, in contradiction to 
the circumitances of the country at 
large, by the profuſeneſs and am- 
bition of a particular deſcripiion of 
their fellow. ſubjects: it is a galling 
thing far a reflecting people to feel 
that their little-ones muſt often forego 
a hearty meal, to pamper the luxury 
of thoſe, towards whom they acknow- 
ledge neither love nor obligation, 

«© Theſe would be the ſtrongeſt ar- 
guments for the Revolutioniſts to ſet 
forth, could they prove that this ob- 
liquity of principle was indelidly in- 
herent in the conſtizution. Such a 
vital rot:enneſs would well argue the 
want of a total repair, and the wile 
and the good would be called vpon 
to liberate their country from fo re- 
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proachful à ſervitude ; but my mind 
is ſatisfied that this is not the neceſſary 
condition of my countrymen ; this 
conſtitutional beggary, this ſyſtem of 
corruption, this forced ſtate of ſociety, 
has not been the nurſery of thoſe great 
men, whoſe labours have advanced 
human nature, or of thoſe great ex- 
ploits which blazon the proud pages 
of the Engliſh hiſtory, Places, and 
penſions, and ſalaries, are all good 
to a certain extent: as public rewards 
of merit, as officially uſeful in the 
various departments of the State, I 
recogniſe them as a part of the con- 
ſtitutional ſcheme ; but, as inſtru- 
ments of corruption, as miniſtering to 
the ſupport of the governing party, I 
regard them as mere incumbrances 
that ambition has formed about the 
conſtitution, to obſtruct its free mo- 
tions, and to depreſs the natural vigour 
of its life and action. 

«« Were all the collateral and ob- 
lique expences of government ſpared, 
ſomewhat of inſecurity would teſulr 
to the permanence of ſubſiſting power, 
which might bring with it additional 
caution, Oppolition too might be 
purified in its motives, in the ratio 
that power was [tripped of its tempta- 
tions; yet patronage enough . might 
remain to inſpire a juſt confidence into 
government, and to ſtimulate the 
hopes of temperate ambition. Cor- 
rupticn would fee] a check in all its 
claſſes of venality ; for private fortunes 
would be ſquandered with more reſerve 
and timidity, when the ſituations to 
which the ſacrifice was to be made, 
held out more limited compenſations, 
and more frugal rewards, Where 
only private ſortunes could be waſted 
in corruption, the fountains would 
ſpeedily be exhauſted, and the evil 
would furniſh its own remedy : the 
action of bribery being thus ſuſpen- 
five and temporary, would afford fre- 
quent pauſes for the true ſpirit of the 
conſtitution to revive; the downright 
plebian good ſenſe of the people would 
often exalt its tones; and the ſpring 
of men's minds would continually re- 
vert to its natural poſture with re» 
newed activity. 
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% As much therefore as it may be 
in your Majeſty's power to alleviate 
of the preſent burdens without injury 
to your crown, it is doubtleſs your 
duty to attempt ; remembering, that 
the King of France loſt his authority 
and his freedom by an inatiention to 
the beginnings of complaint among 
his ſubjects; that, ſlumbering in the 
ſhadow of his miniſters, he was him- 
ſelf overwhelmed in their fail; and 
that, being at firſt a ſharer in the re- 
proac“ of government, he ſoon be- 
came a principal in the ruin that fol- 
lowed, 

& As the incitement to revolutions 
in the minds of the community is ra- 
ther the hope of an alleviation of their 
burdens than an exemption from re- 
ſtraint, it is doubtleſs religiouſly to 
be wiſhed, that ſome moderate means 
might be adopted of aſſuaging what- 
ever diſcontents prevail among the 
people. Some ſilent arrangements 
might perhaps be made, which would 
ſave an angry ſearch into the failings 
of our conſtitution and government, 
at a time when a general ſpirit of ca- 
villing, and wild ideas of regenera- 
tion prevail, together with no ſmall 
proportion of diſaffection, obliquity, 
and rage, among certain deſcriptions 
of the community. I do not purpoſe 
to declare myſelf an enemy to reform : 
I acknowledge, in the conſtitution of 
my country, a principle of improve- 
ment which fits it for the neareſt ap- 
proaches to perſection which human 
infirmity permits; but at this mo— 
ment a ſpirit of raſh refinement and 
_ viſionary conceit is gone abroad, 
which is ſo oppoſite to the experimen- 
tal character and th» gradual growth 
and conſormation of our laws and li- 
Herties, that if it were once carried 
into the correction of our ſyſtem, it 
might lead to its total demolition. 

« Whatever car” be done on the 
ground of our conſtitution, to culti- 
vate its natural advantages, and im- 

rove its capabilities, 1 ſhall rejoice 
in, with the good part of your Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjeQs ; but I dread to ſee all 
the floodgates opened, and the bar- 
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riers removed, till the ocean burſt in 
upon us, and deluge this fair land 
with all its fruits and promiſes. The 
real friends of ſober reform will ſee 
an end of all their plans and proſpects 
in the waſting fury of a revolution, 
and muſt cheriſh a peculiar anxiet 
for thoſe principles on. which they 
propoſe to build their amendments 
and alterations; ſince to ſpoil, and 
to improve, are terms of ſtronger 
oppoſition than to ſpoil and to retain, 
Let therefore your Majeſty's 
heart be warmed towards your pa- 
triotic ſubjects, who forbear at this 
time to ſet forth the imperfections of 
government, as viewing it in the light 
of a friend under perſecution ; as con. 
ſidering the times as unpropitious to 
moderate and wholeſome correction; 
as conceiviug the preſent moment to 
call rather for reſtraints on licentiouſ- 
neſs, than controul on power; as 
weighing the inconvenience of delay 
againſt the dangers of precipitation 
and the violence of enthuſiaſm. We 
muſt in the mean time keep firm to- 
gether ; we muſt be referved and mo- 
derate in our actions and our ſpeeches. 
«© On your part, be juſt to your 
people ; reſpect the privileges of your 
ſubjects, to whom your honour is 
pledged, and ybur affection belongs; 
reſpect the rights of juries, and the 
reſt of the rights of the people; let 
no man be raſhly proſecuted for ſpeak- 
ing his mind, or for venting his ma- 
lice : rather let us ſuffer the enemies 
of our wiſe conſtitution to Joſe their 
ſtrength and their credit in the ex- 
ceſſes of their hate and the madneſs 
of their diſappointment. The Arch- 
theoriſt himſelf of the Rights of Man, 
of thoſe rights which transfer the 
reins from his paſſion to his reaſon, of 
thofe rights which diſſolve ties, which 


confound diſtinctione, which defiroy 


ſecurity, let him ſhine with his new 
lights upon human governments, till 
he calls up the practical and ſolid 
parts into vapour, and loſe himſelf 


in the fog which is gathering around 
bim.“ 
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IN PRAISE OF SNUFF, 


BY A LADY, 
In the character of a Gentleman. 


Leſt my harſh trains the fair ſhould vex, 
I've chang'd the garments of my ſex— 
To cloak my quaint and tardy ſpeeches, 
Aſſum'd a pair of azure breeches,” 


O Fragrant Drug of ruſty hue! 
Thy healing virtues are not few 
The mind thou free'ſt from pain: 
When learned nonſenſe takes the lead, 
And ſtuffs replete the fooliſh head, 
Thou gently clear' the brain, 


Oh how impatient do I pant 
When I thy kind aſſiſtance want, 
Devoted to thy ſmiles ! 
Nor health nor beauty's charms can coax 
My brittle mind with empry box, 
With all their wanton wiles. 


Thro' thee each manly friendſhip's join'd, 

By bonds which pleaſe the ſocial mind, 
Repelling all its foes : 

Thou gain'ſt the favour of the great, 

The peaſant*s lot and landlord's ſtate 
Uniting—by the noſe. 

Altho' thou ſhould'ſt expoſe thy right, 

And make me feel the ſover's ſlight, 
With noſe and ve? all brown; 

Yet, by thy help, I humbly hope 

To miſs the fatal love- ſick rope, 
Beſides the mothcr's frown, 


When learned books my ſoul diſtract — 

When knotty points my feelings rack 
When Ign'rance gets a cuff; 

Lo, Anger, then, aſpiring breathes, 

Its brows contract in wrinkled wreathes, 
Then greedy graſps a Snuff. 


At church I'll next thy vircues ſhow — 

When pulpir rhet'ric comes but ſlow, 

| Where ſleep uſurps the ear, 

Thou kindly lend'ſt the preacher aid, 

And rull'ſt from ſome dull fleepy maid 
A heart-felt Rowing tear, 


But when a lover of thy charms 
Rcluftant falls in Morynevs' arms, 
He up his brain thee ſneers: 
Then is the time thou ſhuw'ſt thy {kill 3 
'J he fair turn pious at thy will, 
And bathe their cheeks in tears, 


Thy ſocial uſes sre declar'd, 
Which thy devoted has not ſpar'd 
To ſcarch out, or impart z 


JE 


Now let me feel thy hidden pow'r, 
To reach the ſoul in thoughtful hour, 
And mollify the heart, 


At firſt thou ipread'ſt fair lowing leaves 
Next fall'ſt inactive into ſheaves, 
Which grace ſome Planter's ſhade z 
Then wooden barks and fatal time 
Do bring thee from thy native clime,- 
To SNuFF, by man, thou'rt made, 


Lo, wie diſplay, in flow'ry prime, 

A face which fain would challenge time, 
But Age acquires a ruſt! 

Till, by degrees, we mourn and figh— 

We taint—we pant—and, ſobbing, die 
Then moulder into duſt: 


ODE TO HOPE, 


BY A YOUNG LADY, 


OF? has each fabled power, each heavenly 
ald, 
Been hail'd from earth's revolving ſphere, 
And Happineſs, fair fleeting ſhade, 
Is ſtill the votary's earneſt prayer. 
But when the gods their vows attend, 
And bid their heavenly charge deſcend; 
The gliding phantom flies their ardent 
gazc, 
And from afar 
She mocks their care, 
And till with-holds her ſweet and cheer- 
ing rays. 
But not to hail each myſtic power, 
That deck'd the early Poet's lays 3 
Il con:t the muſe on meto ſhower, 
he magic of her forceful rays 
« is thee” —O ſweet etherial Hope; 
"Tis thee we all in turn invoke ! 


To gain thy guardian care divine, 
I'll pour ſweet incenſe at the Muſes” Yhrine ; 
I'll hail each power of harmony 
And thou, ſweet fancy, on thy viewleſs wing, 
O ſwift—thy precious guerdons bring; 
O melting Hope, *tis only thee, 
Of whom 1 1} aſk the flattering meed, 
Of bliſs, which, but derived from thee, 
Is not on earth to man decreed. 


All that of Happineſs I'll beg, 

While fti'l this dubious earth I tread ; 
From thee, bright Hope, may flow: 

I' only ſue that thou attend, 

In every ſcene thy influence lend, 


And chaſe the ciouds of woe. 


Fruition 
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Fruition bids each pleaſure fade, 

But Hope illumes the preſent hour; 
Each future ſcene's in ſmiling tranſport *ray*d 


And Heaven's bright portais open to our 
pow'r. 


In early youth, if Hope attend, 
Inſtant, what op'ning charms appear 
She bids thoſe ſmiles and dimples blend, 
And drives the clouds from infant care. 


When fraught with tranſient grief the tender 
maid, 
Seeks *'midſt the penfive ſhade, 
Soft ſilence' ſoothing aid; 
See Hope's mild influence all her ſoul pervade: 
She bids bright Fancy's airy dreams, 
Each thoughtful ſceve employ; 
Around whoſe fairy forehead beams, 
Each flattering form of joy. 


Through the dark veil of hidden fate, 
Her hopeful eye can rove; 
And ſtill in every ſcene ewait, 
The joys of bliſsful love. 
»Midſt grief, and pain, and diſappointment's 
| ſtinꝑ, 
Yet Hope ſtill ſoars on healing wing, 
The tear ſhe wipes with lenient hand, 
The figh reſtrains with influence bland 
Of Sorrow's pallid child the checks the wail, 
& And bids the lovely ſcenes at diſtance hail.” 
And when this earth, its ſweets overblown, 
No flower ſupplies, 
And every comfort dies, 
Save cheering Hope alone. — 
Far from its gloom to endleſs day, 
She turns the mourner's eyes away 
And'upwards bor'n on unduleting wing, 
Round her {weet form unrumber'd glories 
ſpring; 
Her lucid eye- beams trace the heavenly way, 
And brighter tranſports open in her lay— 
% Behold, ſhe cries, „ amidit the ſacred 
bleſt, 
% Where H-pc has fix'd her everlaſting reſt.“ 


3, 
FROM PETER PIN DAR Ss PURT FOL 10. 
WIEN we dwell on the lips of the laſs we 


adores 
Not à pleafurc in nature is miſſing 
May his foul be in Beay'n ; he deſerv'd it, 
I'm ſure, 
Who was ſirſt the inventor of K1iss1NG. 


Maſter Apam I verily think was the man, 
Whoſe diſcov'ry vill ne'er be ſurpats'd ; 
Well, ünce the ſweet game with CREATION 

began, 
To the END oF THE WORLD mzy it laſt! 


TO A KISS. 
BY PETER PINDAR, ESQ, 


SOFT ch Id of Love — thou balmy bliſs, 
> Ini-1m me, O delicicus K Iss, 
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Why chou ſo ſuddenly art gone? 
Loſt in the moment thou art won? 


Yet go— for wherefcre ſhould I ſigh? 
On Der 1a's lip, with rapturd'd eye, 
On DEL 1a's bluſhing lip I ſee 

A thouſand full as ſweet as THEE, 


SHOOTING.---WILD FOWL. 


WIEN Wix TER, now, a gloomy tyrant, 
reigns, 
In dreadful ſilence o'er the ravag'd plains, 
"Involves in ſheets of ſnow the bending woods, 

And throws his icy mantle o'er the floods, 

Cloſe by the harden'd brook, whoſe ſullen 
ſiream, 

No more ſoft murm'ring aids the Poct's 
dream, | 

Where, midſt the matted ſedge, th' emerg- 

ing flood, 

With air and lite renews the ſinny brood, 

The patient Fowler ſtands, with filent-aim, 

To watch the ſtation of the wat'ry game; 

Net, like the gentle Angler, careleſs laid 

In the cool ſhelter of the Summer ſhade, 

But train'd, with hardy finews, to defy 

The chilling horrors of a Wint'ry ſky ! 

While here th' aquatic Wild Fowl's timid 
race, 

With wonted pinion, ſeek the well known 
place, 

Where ruſhes thick the Widgeon's haunt 
conceal, 

The biue-wing'd Mallard, and the tender 
Deal 

Swift on the various race, with fiery ſhow'r, 

The ſcatt'ring ſhots unſeea deſtruction pour, 

With mangled ſlaughter ſtre the froſt- bound 
floud, 

And dye the ſullied ſnow with guſhing blood 


RONDEAU, 


BY MRS. RADCLIFFE,g 


SOT as yon ſilver ray, that ſiceps 
Upon the ocean's trembling tide 

Soft as the air, that lightly ſweeps 

Yon ſail, that ſwells in ftately pride 


© Soft as the ſurge's ſtealing note, 
That dies along the diſtant thores, 
Or warbled ftrain, that fiaks remote = 
So ſoft the figh my boſom pcurs ! 


True as the wave to Cynthia's ray, 
True as the veſlel to the breeze, 
True as the ſoul to mulic's ſway, 
Or muſic to Venetian teas : 


© Soft as yon ſilver beams that ſleep 
Upon the ocean's trembling breaſt ; 

So ſoft, ſo true, fond Love ſhall weep, 
Bo ſoft, ſo true, with ee ſhall ret.” 
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"HE College of Winghanm was 
founded by Archbiſhop Joh 
Peckham, in 1285, for a provoſt, and 
ſix ſecular canons; It was endowed, 
amdng other premiſes, with the, great 
and ſmall tythes of the pariſh. O0 
Leland gives the following account: 
„% Wyngham 4 miles and an half 
% from Cantwarbyri playne eſt in the 
6 hie way betwixt· Cantwarbyri and 
% Sandwiche. Mel 1 
| «© Ther'is a provoſte, vi, prebeti- 
«+ daries, beſydes othaf miniſters of 
er 
„, Pecham Archeby ſhope made this 
t College lyvinge at that tyme upon 
« the ſpirituall mattars and viſitations 
% of his province. For the kyige 
* had: reteynid the temporallyties of 
“ the byſhoprike for a tyme. Pec- 


„ham cumminge with his bulles from 


« the Biſhope'of Rome, of whom he 
„% receyved by.gyfte this promotion 
„ to Cantwarbyri, enterid the cha- 
« piter withe the monks, begininge 
„ his communication to them wich 
* thes words: Non wos' me elegiftis, 
«& ſed ego vos elegi."*® 

At the diſſolution, this College 
came to the crown, and remained 
there, till Edw. VI. in his 7th year 
granted it to Sir Henry Palmer, for 
5191. 118. 4d. ſubject to an annuity_ 
of 20l. to the curate. Sit Henry was 
ſecond of three ſons of Sir Edward 
Palmer, of Angmering in Suſſex, who 
are ſaid to have been born on three 
ſuccefive Sandays, and all lived to be 
eminent in their generation. The 
eldeſt lived at Axgaering : the third, 
Sir Thomas was executed as an ac 


Itin. vi. f. 1. 


Vol. II. No. 17. 


| [ith an Engraving. ] 


complice with John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland. Sir Henry, fixed 
his refidence at Wingham College, 
He followed the camp, and encreaſed 
his paternal fortune by the ſword. 
He loſt his life at Gyilſnes, after the 
ſurrender of Calait, temg. Pbil. and 
Mar. aged above 70. Sir Thomas 
Palmer, of Wingham, his ſor, and heir, 
lived to 85: his wife to 83: th 

«« were beloved of thkir neighbours, 
«« Jatnented'by their friends, honoured 
e by their children, and miſſed by 
6 the poor, for whoſe ſake they never 
«© brake up, houſe in this place for 60 
c years, He died January 7. 16273 
% the, the Avgult following This 
is recorded on their monument exe- 
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cuted by Ol Stone, and miencioned in 


Walpel”s Ancedotes. He was made a 
bafonet a' few months preceding bis 
death, June 29, 1621. Sir James, 
his younger ſon, Chancellor of the 
Garter, was father, not only of Phiſip, 
whoſe fon, Charles, had iſſue Sir 
Charles, the late baroner; but als, 
of Roger Palmer, the noted Karl of 
Caſtlemain, huſband to the Ducheſs 
of Cleveland. Sir Thoms, his eldeſt 
ſon, died before his father, ii 


Sir Thomas, who ſucceeded his grand- 


father, a firm loyaliſt, who died in con- 
finement during the civil wars, 1656. 
His ſon Sir Henry was Sheriff of 
Kent, 1691, and died aged and with- 


out iſſue 1706, and was ſucceeded by 


bis nephqw (ſon of his brether Herbert, 
who died 1700) Sir Thomas Palmer, 
the laſt baronet of ingham, ' who 
repreſented the County in Parliament, 
the 8th of Anne, He had three 
wives; by the fuſt, (a Marfan) be 
left three cckeirs, married ty the Farl 

3 P of 
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of Winchelſeaz the Hon. Edward 
Finch ; and Sir Brook Bridges, bart. 


His ſecond wife was mother (before 


marriage) to a natural ſon, Herbert 
Palmer, eſq. who on his death 1723, 
took by will theſe eſtates, and which 
as he died 1760, without iſſue, came 
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N our retroſpect of laſt month, we af- 
ſerted the general diſpoſition of the 
coaleſced powers to make peace with France; 
but at that time we did not ſuſpect that 
Holland, the country for whoſe defence and 
protection we originally engaged in the war, 
would be the firſt to deſert the general con- 
federacy, and bend the knee to that power, 
whoſe triumphs muſt ultimately deſtroy the 
proſperity and involve in deſtruction every 
country which is too weak to refift her 
arms, or fooliſh enough to court her pro- 
tect ion. It is Ae ſurpriſing, that 
phlegmatic and mercenary as the Dutch 
avowedly are, and apt to reſign their judg- 
ment to the hopes of a temporary advantage, 
or the averting an approaching danger, 
they can expect to obtain a ſecurity againſt 
the deſolating miſchief of France, by 
PATCHING UP A CLUMSY PEACE with 
the French rulers. One might think that 


the fate of Flanders, deſpoiled as it is of 


arms, ſubſiſtence, and even hope, would 
have been a formidable warning to the 
Dutch, not to truſt themſelves to French 
generoſity and honour, f | 

France propoſed friendſhip and fraternity 
to Flangers; what is the conſequence ? 
Every thing valuable and rare, every thing 
uſeful, every thing neceſſary, and every 
thing ornamental, has been ſtripped from 
the inhabitants, and conveyed to the ge- 
neral repoſitory of plunder at Paris. What 
can Holland expect but a ſimilar fate; and 
what indeed may little touch a people ten- 
dered callous by motives of ſelf - intereſt, --- 
the contempt of all Europe, in not profit- 
ing by a leſſon ſo melancholy, ſo ſtriking, 
and ſo near. 

Much as we wiſh for a peace, and de- 
firable as it myſt be to every people labour. 
ing under the complicated calamities of 
war; it is yet to be recollected that an ill- 
timed peace may aggravate thoſe calamities 
inſtead of abating them, That the peace 
which the Dutch are about to conclude will 
be ill timed, is obvious.---If ever a period 
exiſted, in which there was a proſpect of 
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for life to his widow Bethea, daughter 
of Sir Thomas D' Aeth, bart. who re. 
married Col. John Coſnan, and is the 
preſent poſſeſſor.ꝰ ö 


® The remainder is entailed on the Rev. Dr, 
Hey, of Wickham-Breaus, ſon of the laſt Lady 
Palmer, by a former huſband. 
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reſiſting their common enemy with ſucceſs, 
it is the preſent.--- Their frontier is de- 
fended by a brave and numerons ar my, and 
the recent defeat and loſs of the French in 
every point of attack on their late attempt 
to croſs the Waal, ſhows moſt evidently, 
that the energy of their army is on the de. 
cline. 

We hope with confidence, ſhould the 
Dutch negociation terminate in a peace 
with the Convention, that our government 
will conſider the oſtenſible cauſe of our pro- 
ſecuting à continental war as completely 
done away. It was for the avowed purs 
poſe of defending Holland, that we took 
the field; and ſhould that power, for whoſe 
protection we drew the ſword, deſert their 
own cauſe, we ſee not a ſhadow of pretext 
for any longer ſuffering our army to remain 
on the Continent, It it 1s expedient to 

roſecute the war on our own account, it 
1s neceſſary that the nation ſhould explicitly 
know what it is to fight for; and the mea- 
ſure of recalling our troops will at leaft con- 
vince the people, that they arc not ſpending 
their money and facrificing the valvable 
lives of their brave countrymen to accom- 
modate a ſet of faithleis allies;-whoſe 
treachery has become proverbial, 

The French marine, from the moſt au- 
thenticated accounts, is on a very reſpec- 
table tooting---recent advice ſpeaks of at 
leaſt 25, or 30 fail of the line having been 
ſeen cruiſing in the chops of the channel, 
moſt probably with a view to intercept our 
outward bound-convoys, From the good 
account which our navy gave of the French, 
on the only occaſion which the war has af- 
forded to try the ſtrength and gallantry of 
the two fleets, we have well founded hopes 
that our ſuperiority will be equally mani- 
feſt whenever the fortune of war ſhall bring 
them together, The navy board has lately 
received an acquiſition of abilities, and we 
preſume that a correſponding zeal and in- 
duſtry will manifeſt itſelf in all our dock 
yards, The French are unremitting in 
their exartions to multiply their ſhips---and 
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as on the ſcore of numbers they have roſe 
to victory on the continent, a ſimilar for- 
tune may await them on the ocean, ſhould 
we not keep pace with them in their naval 
career. | 

The approaching meeting of parliament 
excites a very general intereſt through the 
kingdom. 
be honeſty and wiſdom enough in our legi- 
ſlature, not to ſuffer a falſe pride, or a tame 
acquieſcence in the prejudices of any ſet of 
men, to counteract meaſures that may be 
ſalutary for the country; or oppoſe pacific 
overtures, if the preſent ſhould be the time 
for liſtening to them. We ſhould likewiſe 
hope, that has determined obſtinaey againſt 
every ſpecies of reform will no longer pre- 
vail---reformation, in a certain degree, is 
admitted as neceſſary in our government, 
by the moſt zealous friends of the country; 
and a timely conceſſion on the part of mi- 
niſters would meet the wiſhes I the people, 
and cement that bend of union upon which 
the proſperity of the nation muſt ultimately 
depend, 

In a retroſpeR of political affairs, it ean- 
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not but be noticed at this inclement ſeaſon, 
that the high price of tbe common ne- 
ceſſaries of life is a moſt grinding misfor- 
tune to the poor. It is not for us to point 
out the means by which this evil can be 
moſt effectually remedied, but we know 
that it ought to engroſs a large ſhare of the 
6 public attention, We can only, as a tem- 
porary mitigation of the calamity, enjoin 
” Wthe benevolence of the rich, and of thoſe 
” Ewhom fortune has bleſſed with more than 
me means to ſupply what their own families 
2 demand at their hands. To cloath the 
e — 
* Friday, Nov. 28. 
it HE Wildman, capt, Cundale, a large 
n Weſt-Indiaman, bound from London to 
I, Jamaica, driven from the Downs, in a hard 


dale, againſt Ramſgate pier; where ſhe re- 
ceived ſo much damage that ſhe filled with 
ater and grounded, The crew got ſafe on 


h, Whore, A quantity of quick lime in the hold 
f- WMWeing wetted, ſet the ſhip on fire, which burat 
of Mo the water's edge. The mate had wiſely 


ken the precaution to flow the gunpowder 
a board before he quitted the veſſel ; but 
ight guns being loaded with ball, they in 
ding off greatly terrified the inhabitants, tho? 
appily the ſhot did no miſchief. Seven va- 
able blood horſes and mares, two bullocks, 
me hogs, and all the live ſtock, were de- 
toyed with the cargo, 
0 — I — 
BI TMS. 5 

v. 44. At his ſeat at Clay- hill, the 
ly of G. Grote, eſq. of a ſon and heit. 


We flatter ourſelves there will 
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naked, to feed the hungry, and ſoften the 
N of adverſity, is the peculiar province 
of the rich and powerful. A province af» 
ſigned to them by the bountiful author of 
our religion ; and that none of the ſervices 
required by him at our hands might be with 
out their reward, he has made the exerciſe 
of our charity, a ſource of the ſweeteſt re- 
ward to our feelings, But leaft an appeal 
of this kind ſhould loſe its effect from a 
want of that ſpiritual philanthropy in thoſe 
to whom it is addrefſed---thereis yet another 
motive which may ſtimulate the wealthy 
tew 10 relieve the indigent and labouring 
many : this motive is policy, or ſelf-intereſt. 
It is the undoubted intereſt of every one re- 
moved from want, to prevent the voice of 
complaint from reſounding through the na- 
tion in which he lives. Let it be remem- 
bered, that the luxuries of the great, and 
the ſeperfluities of every one, are furniſhed 
only by the hard labour of the multitude--. 
from no other ſourſe can they derive their 
exiſtence, Surely then the labourer who 
furniſhes ahundancc to others, ought not to 
be doomed to ſtarve himſelf, It is true, 
his diſtreſſes may for a long time be mani. 
felted only in the feeble voice of complaint, 
a voice but little heard in the vortex of folly, 
or at the banquets of inſenſibility. But, 
alas! in pfoportion as the numbers of the 
indigent poor increaſe, their diſtreſſes aſſume 
a more formidable, a more commanding, 
tone; and the energy of government has 
often been applied too late to repreſs thoſe 
violences, which but too fatally reſvlt where 
the public mind is wounded by a ſenſe of 
repeated injury, 
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25. At St, Laurence, near Canterbury 


the lady of Sir Edward Knatchbull, bart. of a 
daughter, | 


. ManziaGns. 

At Pluckley, Mr. John Budds, tallow- 
chandler, of Bearſted, to Miſs Watts, of 
Surrenden, 

Dec. 2. At Hoath, Mr. William Sladen, 
farmer, to Miſs Ann Laſey, of Grove, 

At Strood, Mr. Edwards, ſurgeon, to Miſs 
Comport, of Cooling-caftle near Rocheſter. 

At Borden, Mr. John Walter, of Upchurch, 
to Miſs Matſon. : 

Dec, 17. At St. Peter's, Thanet, F. Cobb, 
jun. eſq banker, of Margate, to Miſs Black 
burn, daughter of Capt. Thomas Blackburn, 

18. At St. James's, Weſtminſter, Samuel 
Sawbridge, eſq. ſon of Mr. Alderman Saw- 
bridge, of Ollaatigh, to Miſs Ellis, daughter 
of the late Brabazon Ellie, eſq, of Wyddiall 
Hall, near Hertford, | 
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Ne. 25, At Tefterden, Mrs. Hall, re- 
ne of Me, J. Hall, mater of the Free Gram- 
mar School. ena ber 0 ; 
27. At Canterbury, aged 43, Mr. Daniel 
Harnett, breet. Gentle in bis manners and 
di ſpoſi tion —ditfident of his own abilities, and 
of vablemiſhes. integrity—bis loſs is lamented 
by al who knew him. 

28. At Margate, Mrs, Pound, wife of 
Mr. Robert Pound. { 

30 At Dr. Otborn's, at Old Park, near 
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10, At Charing, after a ſhort-illneſy 
38, Mrs. Back, wife of Fog Mane Nee 
of the King's Head inn. e 
15, JIcha William Charles Fagg, aged 2 
years and ſeven months, only fon of the Rey, 
Sir John Fagg, of Myftole, bart, 

17. At Chüham, in her 94th year, Mrs, 
Barker, widows ' 
21. At Canterbury, in her 24th year, 
after a Jong and painful illneſs, borne with 


the mot} exemplary patience and reſignation, 


Dover, univerſally lamented, Mrs. Graham, 


Suddenly, at Tenterden, Mr. 
ſen. attorney-at-law; ' : 
"Dec. 1. At Margate, Mre. Kirby, wife of 
Mr. William Kirby, jun. | 
2. At Bridge, Mr. William Nath, clock 
and watch-maker. Lo | 

8. In Wiochesp, next Canterbury, Mrs. 

rove, relic of the late Mr. Grove, printer. 
At Deal, Mr, Thomas White, maſter of 
the Royal Ozk, 3 f 
7. At his houſe, in Caſtle- ſtrett, Can- 
terbury, after a long and painful illneſs, John 
Le Grand, eq; aged 73 years.— His whole 
life was marked with un we- tied benevolence; 
his latt days wich perfect t ſignation. 

Suddenly, at Dandelion near Margate, at a 
very advanced age, Mrs. Bowers, widow of 
Mr. Boughion Bowers, of Margate. 

At Wettbeer, in her chair, aged 88, Mrs, 
Wootton. | 


mother of Mrs. c rw Nack 
tam FInc y 


Hiacerely and deſervedly regretied by ber rela- 


tives and acquaintances, for ber amiable git. 
poſicioh, Mrs. Lock, wife of Capt, J. Lock, 

23. At Chatham, in child-bed, aged 22 
years, Mrs, Taikington, wife of Lieut. Talk 


' 4ngton, of the marines, and eldeft daughter 


practice as a ſurgeon. and gpothecary, at Aſh, 


Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 


of Major Andrew Bura, of the ſame corps, 
24. At Dover, inhis 53d year, Mr, James 

Gravener, attorney-at-law. ' 
26. Ia che 59th year of bis age, Mr. John 

Hay ward, who atter many years ſucceſstul 


near Sandwich, in this county, retired to 
Cante:bury, gave up the emoluments of 

is protethon, aud devoted his time and talents 
to the duties of religion, and the gcod of man- 
kind, His inoftentive conduct gained their 
univeriel eſteem. He was an unaſſuming, 
utecfui, and inftrutive neighbour, a friend t 
the fick, and a tather to tlie poor. 
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Bowles's negro 111 
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Duce, her humble petition 430 
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Emigrant, the - 430 
Epigram, on attorneys - 249 
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Exile, the French - 270 
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Ode, pathetic, by Peter Pindar 29, 40, 71. 
To Chloe 311. To William Fenn ibid. 
To a fly 351, To the moraing ibid. 10 


bope 473. 
dat 312. | 

Pihdar, Peter, extracts from his works 29, 30s 
795311, 432, 474 

Pertect's, dr. Teſton, a {ketch 69. Elegy on 
madneſs 230. Ode to the morning 351. 
November a paſtoral 392 

Prologue on Wincheiter playhouſe 269, At 
Drury-lane 279 


To youth 191, To Peter Pin- 


Reeve's, Clara, traveller - 69 
Retort courteous . 159 
Rondeau, by Mrs, Ratcliffe - 474 
Roſe, the - - 114 
School-boy, the - 43 
Shooting, wild fowl - 474% 
Similies - 154 
Slave, the, by mr. Ger 268 
Snuff-taking, a chatacter 430. 10 praiſe of 
473 
Solitude, by mrs, Robinſon x 


3 39 

Songs, in the Travellers in Switzerland 71. 
By a geatleman of Kent 110. Anacreontig 
151. On gavelkind 313. On the volun- 
teers 431, 432. 

Sonnet to Juha 269, 353. On view of Can» 
terbuty cathedral 353. Written at South» 
end 393; On the coaſt of Devon 43 

Steep- hill, ftanzas on 70. Sterne, dines af. 
cribed to i5;ds 


Sunday night in town 312 
Teſton, a ſketch - 69 
23 the — - 6g 
Valentine, fent after marriage 78 
Verlee, compoſed by a ſetenade 19t, On the 


genius of Britain ibid. To Eliza Arr 
21t. On autuma 3532. Upon an oak ibid. 
Un a nightingale 353, From the Perſisa 383 
Volunteers, the Britiſh 431 The Eoglith 4.32 
War, dr. Portecus's opinion on 354 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PLACING THE PLATES. 


Dene, to face - 
Acriſe- place - 
Bourne- place 

Kent and Canterbury Hoſpital 
Abbot's Mill 

Bifrons - 


page 


15 Dunjeon-field, to face age 272 
68 ' Hales-place - 5 of Hs 
108 Barham- court - 355 
148 Ileden - - 395 
188 Denton - court — 429 
229 Wingham- college = 475 


THE 


